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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The old order ohangeth, and there is nothing retrograde in the fact 
that henceforth the Agricultural Journal will be issued monthly 
instead of fortnightly. Its contents will he equal in volume to two 
of the old fortaightly editions, and it will go forth to its recipients, 
not in a folded condition, hut spick and span, fresh from the printer's 
office, without a crease, in a respectable flat official mvelope. This 
•departure will enable writers in the magazine, especiaiHy those who 
may contribute continuously, to bestow more time upon their effhsionB, 
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and^ on"* the assumption that a plethora of Journal creates undue 
familiarity^ which in turn is apt to breed contempt, the new Journal 
will be removed from such a danger. An important advantage 
gained by the monthly issue is the opportunity that will bo given to 
the Editor to visit the farmers in the country, and this is one of the 
objects of the change. 


The Editorship of the Journal will in the future be in new hands. 
Mr. Burton, who has filled the position since November last, has 
recently almost relinquished the work in order that he might bestow 
most of his time upon the compilation of a Handbook for the 
guidance of settlers coming into the Colony. He has from time to 
time travelled in the country extensively for this purpose. When 
the manuscript is completed he leaves for the Transvaal to begin the 
issue there of an Agricultural Journal for the Imperial (iovernmenjb. 


We fear that the press censorship has had a disastrous effect upon 
the circulation of the Agricultural Journal during the last twelve 
months. In many country towns it has been tho rule that all 
newspapers should be reined in the post office for weeks, and 
sometimes for months, and we have frequently observed piles of 
Journals bundled away among the flotsam and jetsam of the post 
office, some of them containing the admirable report of Mr. Willcocks 
upon irrigation in South Africa. We feel all the sorrier for this 
because the farmers of the Cape who have a practical interest in tho 
subject may have missed the opportunity of expressing their views in 
.response to our invitation in a recent issue of the Journals Of course 
a few of them have received the magazine in time to enable them to 
read the report in its freshn^s. We publish under Queries and 
Eeplies extracts from a letter upon tie subject. One of the 
correspondents points out that 2,000 morgen of land could be brought 
under cultivation by irrigation near Worcester, but that under the 
Colonial Law relating to Water Supply a certain furrow which is 
necessary as a conduit cannot be touched, so that land as fertile as 
any in the Worcester district lies idle. We hope this statement is 
not correct. The same correspondent makes an allusion to tho value 
of irrigation from the Wilge River under Mr. Willcocks^ scheme, 
which seems worthy of attention. 


The enterprising firm of Agricultural Implement Importers 
‘Messrs. Malcomess & Oo.^ Bast London, have sent us a report 
from the Grahamstown Journal referring to the ^^Rotary Dutchman 
disc plough, which they import, and for the information of our 
readers we republish, under Queries and Replies, a few points which 
tthey have^'sent to ns about the plough. 
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We call attention to the letter of a correspondent under Queries 
-and Replies, referring to the use of millet hay as ensilage, and its 
use alone as a food for horses. We shall he glad to receive opinions 
on the subject from anyone who has used the fodder largely in this 
way. 


In the near future it will be recognised by the world at large that 
the farmers of Cape Colony are a race of irrigators. We have, 
therefore, considerable pleasure in briefly referring to a Handbook 
on Irrigation Farming which has just reached our Editor^s room ; a 
handbook for the practical application of water in the production o£ 
crops. The author of the book has devoted the greater portion of 
his life to practical irrigation work. The principal chapters treat of 
the advantages of irrigation; treatment of alkali; water supply; 
canal construction ; reservoirs and ponds ; flumes and their 
structure ; methods of applying water ; irrigation of field crops, the 
garden, the orchard, the vineyards, and small fruits; lucerne; 
windmills and pumps ; sub-irrigation and sub-soiling ; seepage and 
drainage ; irrigation in humid regions, etc. The volume is profusely 
illustrated, and neatly and strongly bound* It contains 50d page% 
and is well worth the price, post paid, 8/-. The book may bo 
obtained from the Orange Judd Company, New Torfc, United Statea 
of America. 


This seems to be a fitting opportunity for urging our readers to 
contribute letters or articles upon the varying phases of the Capo 
rural industry. The change in the mode of issuing the Journal will, 
we believe, cause it to be read and preserved by every reader. 
Therefore we would ask those who have written for our pages in the 
past, and written well, to please come again. Those who pretend to 
no literary ability may express themselves as they like, so long as 
they make their meaning plain. Pacts are wanted — facts that will 
do the country good by the narration. There may also he wrongs 
whose proper ventilation in an official Journal like this may be 
righted by the mere publication. 


Attention is drawn to a letter under Queries and Rralies from Mr. 
C, Lee, Senior, President of the South African Goat Breeders* 
Association, in which ho objects to the strictures of a recent visitor 
from America who was in search of cheap Angora goats. Mr. Lee 
must in turn come under our displeasure if he encourages piratical 
gentry to come from other countries for our Angora goats. We 
cannot think that he read our Editorial Notes of February 1 3th last 
upon this subject. Let us stick to our goats and ostriches. Cousin 
Jonathan has already drawn heavily upon our Angoras, and our 
trade in mohair may be, in consequence, injuriously afectei 
2 
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QUEKIES AND EEPUES. 


Correspondents who are reluctant to see their names apd addresa 
pubEshed with their letters, are kindly requested to attach a nom-de- 
plume or initials in brackets after their signature's. 


Australian Bug. 


I should be glad if you would kindly inform mo which is the best 
insecticide to be used to kill the Australian bug on orange tieos, also 
whether you can supply me with ladybirds for this purpose or 
whether you advocate any other preferable means. My trees are 
being completely spoilt by this pest, and if you could advise me as to 
the best means to clear same I should be greatly obliged. In 
answering my query kindly let me know prices for ladybirds or any 
other methods to be used. 

J. J. 0. 

Mount Stewart. 

Resin wash is the best insecticide for tho Australian Bug. Strong 
soft soap water, a pound to two and a half gallons, is also very good. 
Hydrocyanic acid gas kills all the living insects and most of tho 
eggs. Destruction by the hand is often the simplest and cheapest 
remedy when the trees infested are small and few in number 
and the infestation slight. But when it pays to trouble 
with the insect at all, it is generally time to introduce tho 
Yedalia ladybird, which is an ofiScient natural enemy. This creature 
is spread all over the Colony and nearly always puts in its appearance 
without assistance, but sometimes fails in the case of outbreaks of tho 
Bug on isolated farms. There is always some Bug and some Vodalia 
to be found about the large towns, where vegetation is abundant. 
This is the case about Cape Town, and for several years the Depart- 
ment has undertaken to collect Yedalia specimen^ here and forward 
them t© localities where outbreaks occur. The collecting costs a 
great deal in trouble and time. Probably the average expense for a 
colony is between £4 and £5, so the Department endeavours to 
restrict the sendings to strictly needy cases and to this end xmpoeos 
a nominal charge of ten shillings. Sometimes for months together 
it is exceedingly diflScult to find enough Yedalia to make a good 
sending. The winter is always a bad time for the collecting, and by 
experience it has been found that wihter sendings are often 
mnsnccessful. The cold makes the creatures inactive to a ooa- 
fiiderable degree, and before there is^ time under this condition for 
them to propagate the specimens may have become scattered or have 
fallen victims to enemies. It also seems that the ladybird is apt to 
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die out during t^ie winter. This seems to be the case on the high 
veld of the Transvaal and other northern parts, but not anywhere in 
the south, east or west of this Colony. The Australian Bug can do 
little dama^ through the winter, for it, like the ladybird, is half 
dormant. The correspondent, I think, had best let matters stand 
until October, Thea if the ladybird has not appeared he might 
apply formally to the Department, remitting lOs. to cover the 
nominal fee, for a colony of Vedalia. 

Ohas. P. Lounsbuey, Entomologist. 


Ortlie2sia Insignis. 

I am posting you some specimens of a new bug, which is doing 
considerable damage here. I have not come across this bug before, 
and cannot discover anyone who knows it. May I ask you to be 
good enough to name it for me. 





I’emalo Ortheisia before its egg-sac has grown (enlarged), a Same, naluial size. 

TJp to the present I have only heard of one garden (Mr. H. B* 
Christianas) being affected. The bug seems partial to Tecomaf Oolet/ff 
and Bougamvilha) and unless destroyed will no doubt take anything 
that comes in its way. I am endeavouring to get rid of them with 
paraffine emulsion, and shall try everything until successful. 

o.s.a 

Port Elizabeth, June 13th, * 

Colonial Bacteriological Institute, 

Grahamstown, June 19th. 

As I informed you in my telegram of the 17th instant, I have), for- 
warded to you specimens of a new bug found in this district 'and 
shall be greatly obliged if yon will identify it and inform me. 

I am informed that these bugs are destroying Tecoma machenn 
and Coleus at present, especially the former^ which are quite 
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Mackened and stripped of foliage. The bags are also attacking the 
Boibgain'villia, They appear to be thick on other plants but not to 
have made much headway as yet in destroying them. 

I am, etc., 

Alkxandeb EinNOTOK, M.D, 

C. P. Lounsbury, Esq., B.Sc., 

Government Entomologist. 

The insect is Orthezia insignia^ a pest which was discussed at length 
in the Agricultural Journal a few years ago under tbo heading 
Another Introduced Scale Pest^^ (March 31st, 1898). It now seems 
to be making itself felt in various centres. A number of lantana 
hedges in the Cape Town suburbs became badly affected during tho 
past summer and were taken out and burnedx Equally severe 
measures may be justified in the outbreaks at Port Ifitizabeth and 
Grahamstown. An outbreak at East London may be expected at 
any time, as the insect was there known as a house plant pest four 
years ago. 

Chas. P. Lounsbury, Entomologist. 


Lincoln-Merino Crossbreds. 

Where are young rams to be obtained, first cross between Lincoln 
and Merino ? Anybody having same might write direct to J. W* van 
Zyl, Tzamenkomst, District Oolesberg. 


Cross-Breeding* 

With reference to the note in the Journal of the 22ad May, iu 
which Dr. Hutcheon reepmmends Lincoln rams for grass void and 
Shropshires for Karroo veld, I take it to mean cross-breeding for 
stock to supply butchers. 

The Shropshires are claimed to be hardier in oases of drought, with 
a heavier fleece of wool. 

The Lincolns being larger animals and maturing sooner, hamels at 
four teeth might be considered full grown. Then, like here, wherein 
some seasons there is an abundance of ^^steek gr^ss,^^ the animals 
having long legs and being covered with hair instead of wool does 
not affect them much. 

I had rams from both kinds first cross, and it does not seem to 
that the progeny from one sort suffers more in a drought than tha 
other- 


Tzamenkomst, District Oolesberg. 


J* vt Z. 
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It is not generally the practice to nse a first cross-bred ram for 
»tad purposes. Perbaps some of our readers may have an opinion or 
experience in the matter. 


Paspalum Dilatatum Grass. 


With reference to Mr. Peacock^s inquiry regarding Paspalum 
dilatatvm grass in the last issue of the Agricultural Journal^ we 
would invite attention to pages 130 and 253 of volume xx. of this 
publication. 

Of six trials made in various localities of quantities of the seed 
imported by this Department from New South Wales, three hav# 
been reported on, viz.; — 

Mr. N. J. Beukes, Superintendent of Gala Experimental Farm : — 

** With reference to the seed of this grass which you forwarded on 
the 8th January last, I have to say that on the 10th February I 
sowed 50 square yards and three small beds. Owing to the exces- 
sive and prolonged drought (as I think) this seed did not grow at all 
except a few blades that appeared on the beds. On the 17th, 
February I sowed another four beds, having previously soaked the 
seed in clean cold water for 24 hours. Four days subsequently the 
grass sprang up and is now four inches high. It is a strong healthy 
grass and stands the heat well. It is, however, greatly hindered by 
the small wingless grasshoppers. Frequently I have to cover the 
beds from these pests. On the 3rd March .1 sowed another two beds 
that grew well, and on the 17th March I sowed another plot of 100 
square yards but up to the present it has given no sign of life, this 
being due to want of rain.” 

Mr. H, G. Flanagan, Prospect Farm, Komgha : — 

The Paspalum dilatatum seed the Department kindly sent me a 
few months back came rather late in the season for sowing, the 
weather being dry at the time. However, I sowed six rows of the seed 
in my garden, watering it well, and I was pleased to find that the 
seed germinated readily, and from the little plot alone I hope to 
obtain a number of roots for planting out next spring or summer.” 

Messrs. Havers Bros., Thelema, Stellenbosch : — 

Unfortunately the sowing of the Paspalum dilatatum grass was 
followed by a long spell of dry weather and the seed failed 
absolutely.” 

As drought and other causes have militated against a proper trial 
of this seed, which has been so favourably reported on in the 
Australian Colonies, this Department is taking steps to import a 
further quamtity of seed. When this arrives notice will be given in 
the Joumcd^ and applicants will then have an opportunity of 
proiQaarmg some. 
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Chicory. 


We have received an enquiry from a correspondent about the 
nature of chicory. The following is an extract from the reply 
forwarded to him from the notes of the Grovemment Botanist upon 
the subject - 

Chicory is often grown here under the name of ^ Witteloof ^ 
and is frequently confused with its congener endive. In Holland 
and Belgium the seed is thinly sown in drills, top-dressed with a 
little quicklime to keep ofE slugs and snails, and ultimately thinned 
out to about 8 or 10 inches distance. No particular culture is 
required beyond keeping the rows clear of weeds. In America, 
running tools like the 'Planet Jr. ^ are used; in Belgium it is 
generally forked over. The size of the root depends mainly upon 
^ the depth of the trenching or ploughing the ground has received. 
Crop is ready for forking out or ploughing out in about five 
months, and averages 3-6 tons per acre. Roots are first washed 
and rapidly air- dried. Then they are cut up into small sections 
(chicory-nibs) and desiccated perfectly in kilns. The roasting, 
similar to that of coffee, is conducted in revolving iron cylinders 
placed slantwise over a kiln-fire and furnished with a screw-like 
internal core which causes the roasting material to creep along 
the whole length of the tube at a definite speed according to the 
heat of the fire, and delivers it of an uniform ochre-brown colour 
at the lower end. Two pounds of clean fafc are added to each 
cwt. before roasting, and this acts like the housewife^s bit of 
butter on her coffee in the burning. It gives a glaze and makes 
the chicory hold together when pressed tn the ps3m of the hand, 
a lest foolishly supposed to show goodness of quality. Seed of 
the best short-rooted Brunswick chicory would cost about 5s. per 
lb. in Cape Town,^^ 

Salt and Sulphur Lack- 

A salt and sulphur lick, 10 parts salt to one sulphur, given to 
sheep when the first one gets blind and repeated weekly through the 
summer, will cure and prevent blindness. I have tried it for four or 
fire years. Faembb. 

Does the Spreeuw E^t Groin.? 

On i^e 40 Faming Inanstries of Cape Colony, Professor 'VBWlaoo 
saya--' The spreenw is most destraotire of fruit, and also of greiiii 
crops. Has any farmer in Sonth Africa ever seen a spreenw eat 

Fabubk. 
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Insect Eggs in Peach Twigs. 

I forward you a packet containing two lots of peach, cuttings. 

The one lot is much perforated by some kind of borer, which you 
will find embedded in the pith in a dormant state. When active the 
borer is a worm about the thickness of wire worm in sheep* 

The other lot of cuttings shows dark patches on the bark and 
some show boring, others do not. 

My peach trees are all ages, and those most affected about ten 
years old and downwards. The borers do not seem to attack all 
kinds of peach and are worse in some parts of my garden. 

Can you tell me what the two troubles are and the best remedy ? 

W.B.O. 

Alfcyre, Burgliersdorp, ISfch June, 1902. 

The supposed borer ” turns out to be the egg of an orthopterous 
insect or, in more intelligible words to the average reader, of some 
insect allied to locusts and gt asslioppers. Cicadas lay their eggs, 
too, in such a manner, but their eggs are smaller and many more are 
deposited at a time. The present eggs are cream-coloured, shining, 
sausage-shaped, an eighth of an inch long and about one-fourth aa 
wide, and are laid m the pith of the season^s growth of wood singly 
Or from two to five side by side in the excavation. The insect in 
egg-laying evidently straddles the twig, facing outwardly, and bores 
a hole straight in at first and then carv-mg backward along the pith 
for nearly a quarter inch. Au oval dead spot, quite conspicuous 
against the natural colour of the bark, marks the entrance to these 
egg holes. All the spots appear to be on the underside of the twigs, 
and some twigs bear long rows of them spaced about half an inch 
apart, I do not know the parent insect, but suspect it to be a large, 
green, leaf -eating, so-called grasshopper.^^ The correspondent 
and others whose trees are similariy injured might be on the look- 
out for such an insect during the coming spring and summer and let 
us know what is found. In past years several correspondents have 
complained of twigs being bored this way, but I have not been so 
fortunate yet as to see the injury in an orchard myself. A somewhat 
similar trouble is occasionally reported by Western Province vine 
growers. The insects will doubtless leave the twigs when they 
hatch from the eggs. I do not understand what is meant in the 
letter by the borer being a worm when active, but perhaps quite a 
distinot creature that had taken np its abode in deserted egg holes 
was the subject of this observation. The remedy naturally is to cut 
off and burn the affected twigs. 

I can make nothing out of the apparent injury to the second lot o£ 
outtiDgs. They were dry and shrivelled when they reached here 
after twelve days' confinement in a paper wrapping, but even if they 
,were fresh I dotibt tibat a proper diagnosis could be made except in 
the orchard. Discoloured patches and breaks on the bark of young 
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wood may arise from a wide variety of causes. It might bo well to 
submit specimens for examination after the growth starts again ^ 
sending them in a wood or tin box so that they will keep reasonably 
freshb 

Chas. P. Lounsbuey, Govt. Entomologist. 


Manures and Lime for Citrus Trees. 


Will you kindly inform me as to the best manure for orange trces> 
also as to whether lime or bonemeal dug in between the trees would 
be beneficial. The soil is heavy black loam. Would lime act as a 
fertilizer^ and is it a good manure for potatoes ? 

PROGRlfiSh. 

On soils such as correspondent describes I should prefer well- 
rotted stable or farmyard manure to any other for citrus trees. In 
addition to its acting as a fertilizer it will assist in breaking up and 
aerating the heavy black loamy soil he describes. The dung should 
not be dng in around and between the trees with a spade, but merely 
forked in lightly, so as not to injure the delicate feeding roots of the 
tree which are so near the surface of the soil. The rain will carry 
the plant food into the soil. A light dressing of hone meal and lime 
is beneficial, but well-rotted farmyard manure is better. 

When the soil is composed of heavy clay loam, lime forked into 
it will break up the ground and render it more friable for tho tubers* 
An analysis of the soil will show whether the lime is necessary as a 
plant food. 

E.P. 


I%ee by your issue of June 5th that Mr. 0. A. Hoerle, the gentleman 
who came out here last November from America to buy Angora goats, 
has had something to say about us and the country. 

says “he regards the climate and soil of South Africa as 
unfavourable to the growth of mohair, &o., ‘^Ifo thinks, also, 

the registry system of the South African Association too rigid.^^ 

Mr. Hoerle puts me in mind of a good many more who have come 
from other parts to this country ; they jump into a railway and run 
round for a few days, sum up the whole thing and know all the 
country^ and tUe people. 

X met Mr. Hoerle in Uitenhage soon after he arrived and learned 
that he hkdi.come ip buy some of our goats, and of course invited him 
^ That is the only time I saw him, but from my neighbours 

^^heardth^he ran up to Mr. Biggs of Wellfound, from there to Mr. 

Hipfoatein, and Mr. Holmes, all practically in the same 
Prom there he returned hy another route, calling at my son^s 
Oawood’s farms, both on the line of railway. Prom the latter 
ca these geutiemen 1 learned that he wanted to buy goats here,, 
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*wanted them for a low pric©^ and they quit© cam© to the conclusion 
"that he was not prepared to buy what w© amongst ourselves often 
give for a decent goat. 

Now how he could have learned what he says he did in the time, 
and how he could have secured representatives of the ^best^ flocks 
under the circumstances, I fail to see. I am pleased to see, though, 
that he thinks “ our registry system is too rigid, better so than too 
lax. 

If Mr, Hoerle or anyone else from other parts wishes to com© and 
buy goats, I think he will find it to his interest to spend a little time 
among the Angora farmers, who he will find are willing to entertain 
him and take him from one farm to another that he may have an 
opportunity of fully informing himself, then he will be in a better 
position to report upon the South African goats and farmers. We 
don^t like people to come her© and sum us up in five minutes. We 
are trying to improve our goats and the country too, and are quite 
prepared to be well examined, and criticised too if you like, but 
object to be condemned without a fair trial. 

I am, etc., 

0. Lee, Sene., 

President S. A. Goat Breeders^ Association. 

Olairmont, Klipplaat, July 2nd, 1902. 

Sore Teats. 

In answer to Mr. P. J. Hugo^s enquiry r<) sore teats of cows, I beg 
to state that I know of no better remedy and a surer cure than the 
application of pur© cream. Nothing salt should be used in any case. 
The teats must be cleansed with hot water. P. A. S, 

Malmesbury, Cth July, 1902. 


In your Journal of the 22nd ulto. there are some remarks on the 
use of millet hay as ensilage. 

In this neighbourhood farmers are quit© divided in opinion as to 
its merits as fodder. Some condemn its us© strongly, while others 
profess to us© it freely withotit finding any injurious effects. 

Under the circumstances perhaps the enclosed extract from a 
Kansas agricultural report will be interesting to many of your 
readers. 

Obseever. 

Grahamstown, 18feh June, 1902. 

Himbaush, Veterinarian, North Dacota; — ^Experiments in feeding on 
millet hay demonstrated that when used entirely as a coarse food it 
is injurious to horses 
3 
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1st, In producing an increased action of the kichie> s ; 

2ndj In causing lameness and swelling of the joints ; 

3rd, In producing infusion of blood into the joints j 
4th, In destroying the texture of the bone, rendering it softer and 
less tenacious, so that traction causes the ligaments and 
muscles to be torn loose. 

Nothing unfavourable to the use of millet hay for cattle or sheep 
feeding has been reported. 


Rotary Dutchman Disc Plough 


Messrs. Malcomess c\o Co., Hast London, have sent us the following 
points about this plough : — 

It will work satisfactorily in the hardest and driest of soils, so 
hard, indeed, that a mould-hoard plough is absolutely useless. 

It will cut and turn a perfect furrow, of even depth and width, 
leaving the ground thoroughly pulverised, and so even that the 
furrows cannot be counted. 

It is made to last a lifetime, and is worked at far less expense than 
any other. 

It can be worked by any ordinary farm hand who can drive a 
team and oil the bearings. 

It will not choke in thick weeds or get fast under roots or rocks. 
It rolls right along and makes more distance, while cutting more 
furrows, than any other plough. 

It stands alone as being the besb plough for sticky ground. 

There are no stoppages, or waste of time cleaning discs, and no 
delay for sharpening shares or points, and no blacksmiths bills. 

It pivots on the land wheel and will turn a square corner without 
the -gloughman touching a lever. It will work on the steepest 

It does not press on the bottom of the furrow, as does a mould- 
board plough, but leaves the furrow bottom loose, and thoro is none 
of the glaze on the overturned earth so common with the old- stylo 
ploughs. 

For breaking up new lands, filled with weeds and roots, it has no 
equal. It cuts everything before it and turns it under. 

One horse to the furrow and one man to the plough, no matler 
how many furrows it is catting. 

Better crops result from the use of this plough. The ground is so 
thoroughly pulverised, and the bottom so open, that the roots of the 
crops can penetrate the soil more easily. 

We shall be glad if you will kindly give publicity to this letter 

•n which we must apologise), as we foel sure that it 

wiU he of interest to a large number of your readers, and thanking' 
you in anticipation of your courtesy in the matter. 
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Oat Smut in Wisconsin — Prevalence and Method of 
Eradication. 


The following account of experiments and observations in regard 
to the presence of smut in oats, and the treatment adopted for its 
prevention, is taSen from Bulletin No. 91 of the University of 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. Letters from farmers 
who have tried the formaldehyde treatment to prevent oat smut 
reported most favourably on its use as a preventive : — 

The smut in grains had become a great source of annoyance to 
the farmers of Wisconsin, greatly reducing the yields of the various 
crops of cereals and contaminating the seed grain that was to be used 
for future crops. This bulletin will deal particularly with the oat 
smut, although tho treatment described for the seed oats will also 
eradicate bai ley smut and loose smut on wheat. From observations 
and determinations made during the past three years the writer is 
led to believe that oat smut is prevalent in all parts of the State, and 
is increasing at such a rapid rate that unless active measures are 
taken for its eradication the time is not far distant when the farmer 
will find it unprofitable to raise that important cereal. 

To determine the natural increase in smut, a sample of Daubenny 
eats, Wisconsin No. 2, that was affected to the extent of ten per 
cent, in 1899, was sown without treatment the following year, and 
by careful count twenty per cent, of the crop was found to be 
affected. Seed was again retained and sown without treatment last 
season, and several counts showed the crop to be affected to the 
extent of thirty-one per cent. 

Cause of smut , — Smut is caused by fungous parasites that grow 
within the grain plant, eventually destroying the seed of the affected 
plant and contaminating the seed of the healthy plants by the 
scattering of spores largely during the ripening period of the grain. 
The dust-like spores when dry are readily biown to adjoining plants, 
or coming in direct contact with healthy ones, inoculate their neigh- 
bours, which in return continue to propagate the species. The smut 
spores do nob live over the winter in the ground, but are killed 
through frost or inclement weather. The smut affecting the crop 
lives during the winter as spores on the seed grain and begin their 
deadly work shortly after the seed is sown. 

The affected oat plant makes a sickly growth and generally heads 
lower and somewhat later in the season than the healthy plants ; 
therefore, the extent of damage to the crop is not noticeable by 
casual observation. It is largely due to these facts that smut has 
been able to^ invade the oat fields of the State unnoticed by the 
farmer until it has gained its present strong foothold. 
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Fig. 1* — Hdids of oats affected with sraut in difforout degrees* 


Trials with formaldehyde solutions of different strengths for the 
prevention of oat -Several experimente were carried out during 

1901 to note the most effective strength of a solution to be used and 
the length of time the oats should be submerged to eradicate smut* 
The oats used for these trials were retained from a plot that had 
been affected with smut the previous year to the extent of twenty 
per cent. The several trials show that the length of time the oats 
are submerged and the strength of the solution are very important 
factors to be considered. It is essential that the treatment be 
entirely effective so as to prevent inoculation of the oat crop by a 
few smutty heads which are sui^e to appear if the treatment is not 
perfect. When once done effectively it may be several years before 
another treatment is necessary. 

From tests made on oats that were affected with the smut, the 
formaldehyde treatment has been found entirely effective when oats 
were submerged for twenty minutes in a solution made of one pound 
of formaldehyde and fifty gallons of water, no smutty heads being 
found at any time daring the growing period of the oats. 

Oats that were submerged for less than twenty minutes or where 
the solution was weaker thm the standard recommended (one pound 
of form^dehyde to 50 ‘gaJIons of water), produced smutty heads, 
varying in amount from one to twenty per cent. 

How TO TREAT SbEU OaTS TO PREVENT ShUT. 

If 50 bushels of Seed oats are to be treated, secure from a drug 
store one pound or a^piut of formaldehyde (sometimes called 
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Fig. 2 — Besult of testj on tho plot where the seed oats were not treated to prevent 
smut.- a, Kot afEeefced with smut ; 6, Affected with smut. The two bundles contained 
925 stalhs, of which 286 heads, or 31 per cent , were affected with smut. The smaller 
bundle represents the smutted oats selected from the total number of stalks cut| and 
the larger the unaffected oats remaining. 

formalin). Speak to your drug^st in advance so that he [may 
secure the formaldehyde in time, if he does not have it on hand. 
Put into a barrel or cask 50 gallons of water and pour in the one 
pound of formaldehyde liquid to make the proper solution. Dip out 
about one-half of the solution into another cask in order to treat 
two sacks of oats at the same time, thus facilitating the work. 
Place about two bushels of oats in each of two gunny sacks or large 
bags and submerge the oats in the solution for twenty minutes ; then 
lift the sacks from the cask and let drain for a minute or two so as 
to save solution. Empty the oats on a threshing floor or on a canvas 
to dry and proceed as before, using the same sacks for the remainder 
of the oats. 

The solution as used is not poisonous and will not injure the sacks 
or clothing coming in contact with it. Formaldehyde is a gas gene- 
rated by burning wood alcohol. It is readily soluble in water, which 
will hold 40 per cent, of it in solution. This solutiou is sold by most 
drug stores under the name of formaldehyde or formalin at about 50 
cents per pound. 

It is well to treat the seed oats two or three days before sowing to 
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give ample time to dry. If the oats are shovelled over a few times it 
will facilitate the drying very much and no difficulty will ho esrpori- 
enced sowing with seeder or drill.** The treated oats can ho sown 
with a force-feed drill or seeder when quite damp, but the machine 
should be set so that it will indicate sowing about a peck more than 
the quantity desired per acre, as the oats are swollen and will not 
run quite as freely as dry oats. 

The treatment of seed oats seems to facilitate the sprouting ; a 
difference of from two to four days in favour of the oats treated will 
be noticeable. From the field tests made at the ITuivorsity farm by 
the writer no detrimental effects on the germination of sood wore 
detected. 


Awnless Brome Grass {Bromns mermk). 


The appended copies of correspondence on cultural exporimouts 
with Awnless Brome Grass are reproduced for the information of 
those of our readers who are interested in tho subject. Wo may add 
that a further quantity of seed will in due course be obtained for 
distribution, when the usual notification will be given 

Government Experimental Farm, 

Gala, 24th October, 1901. 
Sir, 

With regard to my letter to you on this subject on July 22nd last, 
when 1 promised to report further on my observations of this grass, 
I have now to say that fui^ther experience confirins me in the opinion 
I formerly expressed, viz., that the grass is best sown here in winter. 
The small bed which I sowed on July 13th and which I referred to 
on July 22nd, has come through the winter very well. ’'Phe frosts 
have not injured the grass, though the first frosts found it very 
young and tender. Not one per cent, has been lost. It makes largo 
stools and is in a generally satisfactory state. 

With regard to the 11b. bag I received on August 10th, 1 sowed 
three patches of land containing 52 square yards, 98 square yards, 
and 50 square yards on 19th August, 6th September, and 23rd 
September respectively. The two first lots were sown in drills one 
foot apart, and the last was sown broadcast. Of the first lot about 
80 per cent, was lost. This was due to the prevalence of hot winds 
and drought. The second lot did well, the loss being very slight, 
scarcely 3 per^ cent. It is strong and green, and can stand the 
strong sun. It is a significant fact that d^iring the very early stages 
of growth in this patch cool and cloudy days* were the general rule 
and much rain fell. Of the third lot 50 per cent, survives, heat 
again being plainly the cause of loss. The grass now growing shows 
a very broad, tender leaf. 
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The general result of my further observations has been to confirm 
me in the opinions I expressed in my last report. I may say that I 
am more than ever convinced that the seed should not be sown in 
hot climates during summer. 

When the grass now growing has run to seed I will communicate 
with you again. 

I may add that I have a small portion of the seed still on hand. 

(Sgd). N. J. Bbokes. 

The Under Secretary for Agriculture, 

Cape Town. 


Dominion of Canada, 

Department of Agriculture. 
Central Experimental Farm, 

Ottawa, 17th December, 1901. 


My deae Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
0.1938.364 referring to Awnless Brome Grass and reporting on the 
small sample sent to you for trial. I notice that Mr. Beukes lays great 
stress on the advantage of sowing this grass with you in winter. 1 
have no doubt that this is correct. In this country it gives the best 
results when sown either very early in spring, or early enough in 
the autumn for the young plants to have become established before 
winter sets in. A certain amount of moisture seems necessary to 

f ive it a good start. I sincerely trust that this experiment may 
nally prove to be as successful as to the present time it appears to 
have been. I shall be much obliged if I may receive a report at 
some future time on the hay and fodder-giving qaalifcies of this grass 
in South Africa. 

I hope when the seed is ripe that it may be grown in some other 
places. Possibly some other' spots more favourable for its develop- 
ment may yet be found. Here in our North-West and in British 
Columbia it has been an enormous success, giving heavy crops of hay 
for two years and excellent pasture for four or five more if not fed 
too closely. As pasture it has proved to be very succulent and most 
attractive to all kinds of stock. 


(Sgd). -J, Fletchbr, Botanist. 

The Under Secretary for Agriculture, 

Cape Town. 


Government Experimental Farm, ' 
Gala, 25fch March, 1902. 

SxE, 

With regard to my letter to you on this subject, dated October 
24th last, when I promised to report further on this grass, I have now 
to say that I have made a further trial sowing on November 23rd, on 
a plot of 67 square yards extep-t. It came up nicely, but the intense 
heat of the sun proved its destruction, surely, completely and rapidly. 
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In couneetion with the beds of 50 square yards which I sowed on 
September 23rd last '(see letter B. 2490. 364 dated 24th October, 
1901) I regret to record that locusts visited the Station on the 
12th and 14th January last and completely cleared off the young 
grass. As I had only the native " boy to assist me T was not able 
to take adequate measures to save the crop. When the young shoots 
again appeared a prolonged drought prevailed which I majr remark, 
in passing, also destroyed most of our common maize. This is now 
in a poor condition and no detailed report of interest is possible. 

Of the seed sown on August 19th last, 80 per cent, perished owing 
to the intense solar heat. The remainder stooled well, much better 
than the other, owing to its being so thin. Much leaf but scarce in 
seed is a summary of the appearance. Small wingless grasshoppers 
did great damage to the seed. The average length of the blade is 
one foot, and the seed grass itself is two feet above ground. 

Another plot of 98 square yards has thriven well, Tho loss is 
about 3 per cent, from heat, etc. Hence the grass is thick. The 
remarks upon the last-mentioned plot apply here also. These plots 
I may remark were the only green spots on the Station. Length of 
blade 1ft. to 1ft. 6in. Height 2ft. to 2ft). Gin. 

Eegarding the bed I sowed on July 13th last, measuring 8ft, by 
8ft. Gin., I may say it has done well. I have carried water for it as 
frequently as possible, but I have not been able to do this regularly 
as I have often had no more than one boy ” on the Station for my 
sole aid. 

I cleared off the bottom leaves and the grass ran up into seed. T 
cut it on March the 3rd, and it grew out again, being now Oiu. high. 
The result is 3ilb. dry hay, and half a pound of seed which I 
thrashed out. 

The grass gives me satisfaction and not a little surprise. When I 
view the devastation caused by the drought in respect of other crops, 

I wonder how the grayas survived at all. 

I used a small quantity, both of green and dry, as a test on a ’ 
horse. The animal, I am pleased to say, greatly liked it* This 
confirms Mr. Fletcher^s view* 

In pursuance of my former remarks on what appears to me the best 
time for sowing, I will now say that I regard it practically impossible 
to sow in winter in such districts as the high veld of Barldy East 
district or Stormberg. The frost there is extremely severe. You 
will observe that writing on the 24th October last I said the seed 
should not be sown in hot climates daring summer/^ Of course, 
there pe really many climates in this large country* Some little 
discretion in regard to local circumstances may be necessary. Mr* 
Fletchw appeal^ to think that I would have the grass sown every- 
where in South' Africa in winter. This certainly was not the impres- 
sion I intended to convey. 

But my opinion coincides with that of Mr. Eletoher, viz., that it 
should be sown in a cool season, spring or autumn, 
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Loss by solar beat only seems to occur when the grass is very 
young. After about a month it seems able to hold its own. As to its 
vital power, I may say that I cut a stool of it when green and in 24 
hours it grew out again, one inch ! 1 supplied it with copious mois- 
ture, Nor have I any reason to suppose this stool one in any way 
out of the common. 

The grass is strongly rooted and not likely to be uprooted by 
animals. In connection with this aspect of the matter and generally 
with what preceded, it may be of interest to state that the grass I 
referred to in my letter of 22nd July last as growing in the shade of 
a tree has been transplanted by me to a site nearer water, and in other 
respects, better also. It thrives well, and in November last when my 
boy ignorantly and accidentally uprooted a stool, leaving only a few 
roots and shoots in the ground, the grass grew out again, and the 
stool is now 20 inches across where the new shoots spring from 
ground (not the total breadth) and is still growing. 

There seems no doubt that ia future a very excellent winter pro- 
vision could be secured from this grass. 

I regret to say that as I have to leave the Station at the end of 
the month I fear I shall not be in a position to give you the final 
results of the patch here. It is of course not yet fit for cutting. 

1 append a summary table of my operations in this matter. 

(Bgd), N. J. Bettkrs, Bupt. 


Date of 
Sowing. 

Date of 
; Reaping. 

Seed ' 

sown. 

1 

1 Sown 
(Area) 

' Bst. 

1 Loss, 

Results. 

Appearance 

35)01, 

35)02. 

> 

1 

|Por cent. 

lb. lb. 


July 1.1 

August 19 

Maiob 3 

TablSonfajN^ 

21 oz. , 12 sq yds 

I 

80 : 

hay \ scsil 

1 

j Healthy 

Sept. 6 

•• 

0 oz. 

j 08bfi yds. 

3 


Healthy 

8(‘i)t. 23 

.. 

3 oz. 

1 60 bq. ydb 

' 50 

1 

! 

Poor 

Nov. 23 


oz. 

1 G7 sq yds. 

j All 

1 ■■ I 



Government Experimental Farm, 

Gala, 31st March, 1902. 

Bir, 

I have pleasure in stating that I have now cut here the plot of 
98 square yards of Awnless Brome Grass, and with a most satisfac- 
tory result. The weight of the grass (dry hay) was 1021b. T'he 
grass was cut on the 29th instant and is already two inches long. 

(Bgd). N. J, Beukss. 

The Under Secretary for Agriculture, 

Gape Town. 


4 
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Prospect Farm, near Komglia, 

18fch May, 1002. 

SiK, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of tlio 
14th instant with reference to the Brome Giass seed supplied to me 
in August last. 

The 1 lb, seed retained by myself was sown about the middlo of 
September, germinating jfcll, and has up to the present time made 
very fair growth. I have made two cuttings from the plot, using the 
green forage for my horses, which they appeared much to appreciate. 
At the present time the grass stands from 4 to 6 inches high, but our 
dry season now having set in I fear it will not make much more 
growth until rain falls. 

From my experience of the grass for the past two seasons 1 am of 
opinion that the habit of the grass is of rather too dwarf a nature to 
be of much value for haymaking, but for feeding off by stock I have 
formed a very high opinion of its value, so much so that 1 have 
recently received from America 50 lb. of tbe seed, which I propose 
sowing in the spring. 

I may mention that the plot of grass under observation has been 
cultivated and k^pt quite free of weed or other growths. Under 
ordinary conditions I do not think it will grow even as tall as this. 

(Sgd.) H, G. Fianagan. 

The Under Secretary for Agriculture, 

Cape Town, 


Sib, 


Carnarvon Farm, P. 0. Sterkstroom, 

20th May, 1002. 


We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
14th instant, and much regret to state in reply that all th<^ grass we 
sowed has died from the severe drought. We have had and are still 
having practically no rain for months. 

(Hgd.) llALsifl Bkoh, 

The Under Secretary for Agriculture, 

Cape Town, 


Komgha, 14th June, 1902. 

Sib, 

With reference to the Awnless Brome Grass seed supplied to me 
through Mr, Flanagan, I have the honour to inform you that I 
sowed it early in November last on a new piece of ground, specially 
prepared for it; unfortunately it remained very dry for some time 
after sowing, but later we had a nice shower of rain which brought 
it up. It grew splendidly until it got about four inches high ; it 
was then^ attacked by a very small black grub, which almost exter- 
minated it. The little that is remaining is kept down by wild buck,. 
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showing that it must be a very palatable grass. I also had a large 
field of young lucerne destroyed at the same time by the same grub, 

(Sgd.) J. B. Sparks. 

The Under Secretary fur Agriculture, 

Cape Town. 


Report on Van Wyk's Vlei Estate for the Year 1901. 


The appended report on Van Wyk^s Viei Estate for the year 1901 
is published for the information of our readers : — 

With the dark clouds of war overhanging everything at the 
opening of the year, everything connected with the Estate appeared 
very gloomy. Our only thoughts were of the near approach of the 
enemy and how to remove to a place of safety the harvest of the 
previous year. In this we were only partly successful, as in spite of 
every effort to effect its removal a considerable quantity of corn, 
chaff, &o., fell into the hands of the enemy, who during the month of 
February under Hertzog and other Boer leaders occupied the 
village. 

Subsequently as the wave of invasion receded, and no prospect of 
the Boers returning in force being entertained, a number of residents, 
taking heart of grace, contrived to obtain sufficient corn to cultivate 
a few of the blocks, and two hundred and twelve (212) morgen were 
placed under cultivation. With the plentiful supply of water stored 
and nice rains, the crop grew splendidly and our prospects appeared 
to brighten considerably, and a good harvest was looked forward to. 

The peaceful progress of events was, however, interrupted by the 
arrival on the morning of the 28th August of a small party of men 
under a rebel, named Van Wyk, who after looting a few articles 
concluded their visit with the setting fire to and burning down of 
our public buildings. 

As all the records of the Estate were kept there, nearly the whole 
of them were destroyed with the building ; a serious matter, as the 
majority of them cannot he replaced. 

A few days after this, a commando under Van Eeenen arrived, 
and it consequently became necessary to destroy the standing crops, 
iu order to prevent them, as they ripened, falling into the hands of 
later patrols and commandos. 

The crops were removed at the beginning of October and proved 
a prudent and necessary measure, as during the following months, 
especially in December, numerous parties visited the Estate and 
neighbouring farms. 

In consegnence of these occurrences, there is nothing to report as 
to harvesting results : the gardens have not produced anything to 
speak of ; a few vegetables, pumpkins and melons are still coming on. 
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A severe drouglifc appears to have set in, but may be expected to 
break with the rains usually falling in March. 

A considerable quantity of salt is ready to bo collect ed, but as its 
storj;g 0 on the Ricabe means keopiag a supply for the enemy, its 
collection is not being proceeded with. 

' Dam — in good order; water at tower on the 31st December, 1901, 
was 8 feet 4 inches. 

Furrows — distributing and garden : both in good order, require 
some cleaning, 

Eainfali — 9*44 incbes. 

Revenue— £300 15s. Sd, 

Expenditure — £370 6s. lOd. 

CiTAS. C. MclMiLLAN, Bailiff* 

Carnarvon^ 20th February, 1902, 


STOCK FARMING. 


The Selection of Breeding Cattle. 


We are indebted to Mr. W. G. Mason, Principal of the Govern- 
ment Agricultural School, Elsenberg, for the following article on the 
above subject : — 

Darwin has said that not one man in a thousand has accuracy of 
eye and judgment sufficient bo bt^come an emimmt breodor. If 

f if led with these qualities and he studios the subject for yi^ars and 
evotes his lifetime to it, with indomitable porsovorance, he will 
succeed and make great improvements, and if ho wants any of these 
qualities he will assuredly fail.’^ The two faoultios on which Darwin 
lays particular stress are those of observation and judgment, aiul he 
infeitsts on the progressive development of these gifts by long 
continued and arduous practice. No one doubts the truth of such 
a statement ; but at the same time it may not be amiss to recognijze 
that accuracy of observation must depend upon a knowledge of 
what to look for, and sound judgment must be limited by the ideal 
of perfection which a breeder carries in his mind 

General ideas as to what an animal should be like are tho common 
property of almost every breeder of stock, but it is only the few who 
have ever seriously enquired what a typical specimen ought to be 
like^ and it is a still fewer who have sought to fathom the problem 
as to how far an animaVs form gives a true indication of its qualities 
and capabilities. Experience teaches us that a careful inspection 
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of the outward form gives us quite a sufBcieut guide for the selection 
and purchase of our breeding stock, and the only difficulty which 
presents itself is in being able to give a true interpretation of the 
result of the examination. A good judge of cattle must not be 
content to merely distinguish between a beef -producer and a dairy 
cow, bub his aim should be to fix the exact degree of utility of an 
animal for the purpose for which it is intended. 

In forming any conclusion as to the merits of any animal it should 
always be remembered that the farmer does not primarily keep 
stock for pleasure but in order that he may make a profit from them, 
and, in consequence, we ought never to allow mere gracefulness 
of form to blind us to a want of general utility. A person who buys 
a horse on account of its small delicate head, its arched neck and its 
flowing mane is not going to make a fortune in farming, but the 
man who insists, as a first essential, on sound and correctly formed 
feet and limbs, has already climbed one step in the ladder of success. 
There is, however, in our very best animals a well-nigh indescribable 
charm which we speak of as quality,” and which consists in nothing 
more than in the presence of everything necessary to usefulness and 
in the absence of everything unessential to it, which, if present, 
would tend to make the animal gross. So far then as beauty con- 
sists in the absence of superfluity and redundancy it must be looked 
upon as being most desirable, but the breeder would be well advised 
who refused to consider that the sole or chief aim of his work was to 
appeal to the artistic eye. 

Though perfection should be our goal, still, in order to avoid con- 
tinual disappointment, it is perhaps well to realize that it is nigh 
impossible to obtain a really typical specimen, and the production of 
a good animal, which may be defined in the words which Fitzwy^am 
uses to describe a good horse as "one with many good, few indiffer- 
ent and no bad points,” should find us well satisfied with ourselves. 
One markedly bad point must be considered quite sufficient to 
disqualify an animal for breeding purposes, and we ought never 
to allow any exceptional merit in one direction to outweigh a bad 
fault in another, for the latter is just as sure to be reproduced in 
the offspring as is ’the former. 

Leaving out of account all considerations as to the suitability for 
adaptation to surrounding conditions, the special characteristics of 
different breeds and the requirements of any particular market — all 
of which are worth more than a passing thought — we propose to 
proceed to the broad principles which underlie the selection of all 
breeding cattle. 

The first essential to success in stock farming is that attention 
should primarily be directed to the choice of animals possessed of a 
sound constitution. Not only is it necessary to ascertain that the stock 
we breed from are in present bodily health, but consideration should be 
given to the inherited qualities of the race. If our original pur- 
chases should happen to have been deficient in robustness we will 
find that our herd will suffer unduly from any inclement or trying 
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weather ; that they will not readily adapt themselves to change of 
conditions j that they will be more liable to suffer from disease; that 
they will not readily recuperate after sickness, and that they will not 
be such sure breeders as would have been the case with handier stock. 

There are characteristics without which an animal is rarely 
possessed of a good constitution, but it need not necessarily follow 
that all animals possessed of these qualifications are strong and 
healthy. The system of high feeding and close confinement now 
practised in many countries has done much to undermine the vigour 
and recuperative power of our best herds, and it may safely bo 
said that for general farming it is better to select from those animals 
which are known to have been reared under natural conditions than 
from those which have been brought up under highly artificial 
treatment. 

The following are some of the chief indications of a good consti- 
tution : — 

(а) A deep set, thick and compact body standing on short legs. 

(б) Head short rather than long. 

(<•) Nostrils wide and open, indicating lung power. 

Neck short and thick. 

(e) Deep and wide through the region of the heart, with abroad 
breast and wide brisket. 

if } Well sprung and long hooped ribs. 

(<;) Straight strong back, and broad, strong and muscular loins. 

(h) A full clear eye. 

(/) Activity in movement, indicating bodily health. 

(i) Capacious barrel, indicating a large consumption of food and 

vigorous digestive power. 

As the male is, or ought to be, the more vigorous animal, it it^ to 
the bull that we look for the greatest development of these charac- 
teristics ; whilst in the female we expect to find all ovidonces of con- 
stitution which are consistent with feminine form. 

Dairy cattle might almost bo looked upon as an exception to the 
rule, as tbeir shape is scarcely consistent with our ideas of hardy 
animals ; but it must at once be acknowledged that, as a rule, our 
best milking breeds require careful handling during times of cold and 
rainy weather. In fact the production of milk in large quantities is 
not a natural but an artificial accomplishment, and in so far as we 
exceed nature, we must be prepared, if we would maintain the 
inherited property to its full extent, to make some reparation by extra 
care. 

There is a prevalent idea that a bull cannot be of good milking strain 
and yet possess a distinctive masculine appearance, and we not infre- 
quently near that a narrow head, fine horn and thin neck are to be 
sought in selecting a male for a dairy heifd. These characters denote 
the lack of constitutional .vigour and are as undesirable in this class 
of animal as in any other, and give no indication of ability to beget 
milkers. 
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Extreme development of masculine cliaracter in a female stould 
likewise be viewed with a similar disfavour to tbat of femininity in a 
bull, for it will be found tbat such cattle are very uncertain breeders. 

Pedigree is another point that should be considered. Not one man 
in a thousand can afford the expense which would be necessary in 
order to start with a herd of pure-bred cattle, and even if the capital 
were available it is by no means certain that it would be advisable for 
him to do so. It cannot too often be repeated that the bull is half 
the herd, and that it is only by a judicious system of weeding out and 
by the purchase of good bulls that we can hope to bring about any 
great improvement in our herds. The male should always be selected 
with the greatest care, and he should be of a pure breed, so that he 
may with the greater certainty transmit his good qualities to his 
progeny. To those who have the patience and can afford to wait 
McCombie^s advice is good. He says : I hold that every bull must be 
tested, and when the result is found satisfactory, theyi, and not till 
then^ use him indiscriminately for all your cows.^^ And again he 
says : If the result be satisfactory money should be no temptation ; 
he must not be sold.^^ 

Prom amongst the various breeds of cattle we can distinguish 
two extreme types — the beef and the milk, and midway between 
these we find what is now described as the dual-purpose cow. 

The beef type is characterized by a parallelogrammatlc form, stout 
and deep, with little daylight underneath'; the shape of the head in 
correlation with the body is likewise short and broad ; the eyes are 
large and placid with no signs of nervousness, the ears are large but 
not coarse ; the neck is broad and stout with no tendency to depres- 
sion; the throat is clean and fine and the neck rapidly broadens 
out towards the breast; the brisket is wide ; the shoulders are placed 
well back but not too tight at the top so as to allow of filling out when 
fat ; the girth should be large with a full fore flank and ribs well 
sprung ; the line of the back must be straight, though a slight rising 
would be admissible ; the loins must be broad, level with the back, 
and strong ; the hips must not be prominent or coarse ; the hind 
quarters should be wide, long, and ending broad behind ; the thigh 
should be full and the flesh extending \\ell down to the hock ; the 
underline should be straight or swollen out in the region of the 
abdomen ; the legs should be set on straight and the bone fine ; the 
hair should be soft and fine ; and the skin should handle welb 
should be loose over the ribs, soft, and not too thick or thin. 

In a beef herd what we want to produce are animals which will 
come early to maturity, yield as small a proportion of offal as possible, 
give a good percentage of meat to bone, and will carry a Jarge 
amount of flesh in the most valuable parts. 

Por early maturity we are largely dependent upon breed, though 
much can be done by a judicious selection of those animals showing 
a distinct aptitude in this direction. A good thrxver will posse^ most 
of the qualities stated in the description of our beef type, and the bad 
'thriver may usually be told by its narrow face, long low neck> 
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deficient loin, thick and trousery legs and tail, shallow chest, harsh 
hair and thick skin. The ox which yields a large proportion of offal 
is usually the one which gives the greatest proportion of bone. It 
will he found to lack quality and to be possessed of coarse prominent 
bone, a rough heavy frame, coarse joints, and it will handle badly. 

The parts of the body which are of greatest value are tho^ upper 
portion of the ribs, the loin, the quarters and the thighs, and it must 
consequently follow that the more flesh we can place on these regions 
the more our animals will be worth, and hence the importance will 
appear of selecting our frames to carry flesh on what will be the most 
valuable cuts. The head, neck, brisket, and the lower portion of the 
carcase are of least consideration to the batcher. 

The female dairy type tends to assume a wedge shape, being 
heavy behind and light in the fore quarter ; she should have a loan 
appearance over every portion of her body, and especially so during 
her milking period ; she is an animal of high organization and has a 
much more alert and resolute appearance than the beef typo. The 
handling is of great importance ; the skin should be elastic,^ fiuo, 
without flesh but not papery ; oily, and around the eyes, on the inside 
of the ears, at the tail head and on the thighs it will usually be of a 
yellowish colour ; the hair fine, soft and glossy ; the head lean and 
fine; the neck thin and joining on to lean shoulders; the back 
straight with well-hooped ribs ; the belly large ; the loin broad; the 
hips far apart and prominent; the hind quarters lean with ^ distinct 
depression between the hip bone and the tail head, and oithor 
straight or rising upwards ; the tail fine and thin ; the thighs thin 
and curving inwards from the tail head downwards ; a wolT set on 
and capacious udder with teats not too small and evenly placed ; the 
milk veins large and branched; bone of fine quality and not 
excessive ; and a general feminine appearance. 

It is to be noted that size of udder does not give a reliable gauge 
of milking capacity, for it may be made up in a great degree of llesli. 
A good ndder should handle like a kid glove, and when emptied of 
its contents it should collapse. 

The escutcheon enables us to judge of a dairy cow's ability to milk* 
* Speaking generally, breadth of that portion on which the hairs turn 
upwards and outwards shows volume of milk, and extension towards 
tlie tail head shows length of milking period. 

Dairy hulls are amongst the most difficult of all domestic animals 
to select ; but, as has been stated, they should like all other male 
ani mals show distinct indications of masculine character and 
constitution. It is best that they should be selected on account of 
the known performances of their parents, aad not only should the 
dams be good milker!, but the sires should be proved getters of 
dairy flock. The hind q^uarters of dairy bulls should be of the milk 
there should be no excessive tendency to put on flesh. The 
escutcheon should indicate milk and the rudimentary teats be well 
formed and evenly placed. 
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Dual-purpose cattle are animals whicli are midway between the 
^dairy and the beef type. In general form they approach the latter 
though they are not so massive; they are longer in hea4^ neck 
and limbs; they are not so wide at the withers^ and the udder 
handling and appearance point more to milk. 


Mr. Hoerle’s South AMcan Observations. 


Mr. Gr. A. Hoerle has returned (says the Oregon Agriculturist) 
from South Africa. A letter from him to Mr. J, B. Stump, of 
Monmouth, Or., contains many interesting conapaents on South 
African bieeders of Angoras and the goats of that country. 

We quote some extracts from Mr. Hoerle^s letter as follows: 

•am back from South Africa, but, as you have read in the Oregon 
Agriculturist ^ without goats. Our Government holds that as 
goats are only slightly affected by rinderpest one might have it in 
so mild a form that nobody could detect the disease, and thus give 
it to one of the others during the journey. I brought a letter from 
Dr. Hutcheon (Colonial Veterinary Surgeon for Cape Colony) 
explaining iShat after two weeks there is absolutely no danger. He 
also said that the Angora can only get the disease through inocula- 
tion and has never been known to take it running on the veld with 
cattle. Furthermore, except a few work oxen and milch cows, 
there are no cattle in the Angora district as they have all been takea 
by the military. I hope I can ship the Angoras in some way, bufc 
may have to wait until the war is over. Whenever I succeed iu 
making the shipment I will with pleasure bring over your buck from 
Mr. Holmes. 

Among the animals I selected are some which on veld raising, 
with no feeding whatsoever, have clipped as yearlings 16 to 18 
months old, and a growth of hair of nine months and 26 days, fleecea 
which weighed from 10 to 12i pounds as good as 12 to 14 potmda 
at 12 months growth. 

The stiaple of these animals was from 10 to 12 inches. 

I compliment you on the beautiful kid which I have seen, 
illustrated in the Oregon Agriculturist* That pounds of 
mohair, if not a misprint (no misprint), would beat South Africa. I 
suggest you name him ^ Oregon Wonder.^ I bought 11 kids wMck 
I had clipped in January. They were born between August 1 and 
October 1 and clipped 31 pounds, but I doubt whether there is one 
among them that would fill up to 8^ pounds. They might if they 
were properly kept when weaned, but most of the South African 
goats get stunted at that time. 

I see that there are only 1,500 registered Angoras in Oregon out 
*of a total of 80,000 in the Kansas Oity registry. I may have toe 
6 
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lii g Ti an opinion of your skill, but I believe you men in Oregon could 

S ut more Angoras in the South African registry than all the rest of 
le United States. 

Mr. Williamson complains of my considering the South African 
standard ^too high. ^ He quoted from the American Angora^ which 
did not publish all I said in my letter, as Mr. Williamson himself 
has done at times. I am in favour of a graduated registry, the 
highest classes of which cannot be too high to suit me. In South 
Africa a registered buck goes in three figures. That is all right for 
the wealthy, who can afford to start the bidding at foOO, but who 
takes care of the poor devils who cannot afford to bid more than $15 
to $25 ? Why not) them as well as the rich a chance to know 
what they are getting ? 

In South Africa it is less important. The best breeders are so 
well known that* you do not run much risk. Most breeders have 
from 200 to 300 which they call thoroughbreds. These are culled 
every year, and the culls thrown back into what they call their 
^ general^ flock. Some of these 'general^ flocks are as much 
thoroughbred as their best goats. The only difference is tliat 
expensive Bucks only are used with the top flocks, and sometimes to 
the regret of the breeder. I have seen in at least one breederis 
mutton flock animals that outclassed the best product of his ^buck 
flock.*^ In spite of all, new blood is the rule for the be^t breeders. 
One of them said : ^ As soon as a breeder thinks he is the only one 
who can raise bucks, he is lost.^ During 1898 and 1899 not one of 
the breeders who had a great reputation ton and filieen years ago 
got a prize at the Port Elizabeth show. 

I saw a number of does with no beard, mohair down to the hoof, 
even on the front legs, around the eyes, and even the point of the 
tail was pure mohair. But don^t say ' selL^ llowever, those does 
were all small, some of them too small for registration. 

One farmer told me the evenness of his flock was duo to the fact 
that he never has more than one buck at a time for his thoroughbred 
flock, and changes every year. He had the best average I have 
seen, and the smallest percentage of his goats which passed the first 
exaiuination were rejected at the third. 

As soon as I get leisure I shall set to work on a new Angora 
book. My stay in Capo Colony has given me plenty of new views 
and experiences which are worth while bringing to the notice of 
Amerian breeders.^^ 
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Report of the Chief Inspector of Sheep for the Year 1001. 

(Acts 20 of 1894 and 28 of 1899.) 


The following is the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Sheep for the year 1901 : — 

I regret that the unsettled state of the country is again responsible 
for an unfavourable report upon the working of the Scab Acts; and 
that another twelve months have passed without any progress being 
made toward the eradication of scab. 

In some few districts^ it is true, we have managed to maintain the 
ground already gained ; but in by far the larger part of the Colony 
there has been a retrograde movement, which means a great increase 
in the number of infected flocks. In other words, an entirely fresh 
start will be necessary when the country has been thoroughly 
pacified. 

During the greater part of the year out of the staff of 167 Sheep 
Inspectors usually employed, not more than 70 have been able to do 
any work worth mentioning. Even these men have not been 
entirely exempt from the many drawbacks incidental to war, and 
which naturally follow the enforcement of Martial Law Regulations, 
for at times their regular duties have suffered severely. The 
enforced su'^pension of systematic inspection tours has proved most 
unfortunate, and hampered severely the work of cleansing the stock. 

Several of the Inspectors have been dismissed owing to acts of 
high treason and open disloyalty ; others have voluntarily resigned ; 
and many who were prevented from continuing their duties have 
joined the local defence forces and have been engaged in the work 
of clearing and protecting the borders of their districts from the 
incursions of bands of thieves and marauders. 

In the northern divisions, especially in those bordering on the 
Orange River Colony, most of the temporary Inspectors mentioned 
in my last report hav^ been compelled to abandon their work 
altogether; some were deprived of their horses, whilst others were 
prevented by roving bands of rebels from carrying on their inspec- 
tion duties. 

In the north-western and central districts no work whatever has 
been possible, and thus owing to all cleansing restrictions being in 
abeyance, together with the difficulty experienced in obtaining dip, 
the scab insect has reigned supreme, with a free and practically 
anlimited run. 

In 18 divisions of the Colony the interruptions have only been of a 
slight nature, although quite suiEcient to prevent any good work 
being accomplished. The main efforts of the Inspectors being 
diverted to the protection of their areas from the introduction of 
infected stock, and to keeping the disease in check as much as 
possible. 

Owing to reasons already mentioned, my usual visits to different 
parts of the Colony have been stopped, and the periodical tours of 
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my assisfcantia have been very much interfered with, and in 'most 
parts entirely prevented. 

The simultaneous dipping which should have been carried out in 
the early part of the year was cancelled, on account of Martial JLaw 
having been enforced throughout the Colony, the diflSculties of 
transport, and other weighty reasons. This action, although it may 
have caused discontent among a certain class of the farming popula- 
tion, has been fuby justified, for as events proved it would have 
been an impossibility to have carried out the dipping, excepting in a 
very small part of the country. Had the gratis dip (a large portion 
of which was purchased before the close of last year) been sent to 
the depots, the distribution among the farmers could never have 
been effected, and the storage of large quantities of dip at outlying 
depots would only have resulted in waste and loss of material. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that when attempts are again made at scab 
legislation, the experience already gained will prevent a repetition 
of the too generous treatment meted out to farmers in the past. 

I have already shown that in the majority of the districts sheep 
inspectors were for various reasons prevexited from performing their 
usual duties. This cessation of work very soon raised an important 
point, namely, the removal of slaughter stock to the lino of rail. 

In order to 'cope with this difficulty, and to facilitate the entrain- 
ing of sheep intended for the butcher, dipping supervisors were 
appointed at some of the most important stations, namely : — De Aar, 
Beaufort West, Victoria Road, Houtkraal, Oradook and Naauwpoort: 
the duties of these men being to examine, and when necessary dip, 
any flocks passing through, or sent by rail from these stations to 
different parts of the Colony. As far as possible every effort has 
been made to check the spread of scab, and confine the disease within 
reasonable limits, so that when the country resumes its normal condi- 
tion the stock in certain parts of the Colony will, I trust, prove to be 
in a fairly healthy state. 

At one time very serious inoonvenienoe wias occasioned owing to 
the large sale of sheep captured in the conquered territories. Many 
thousands of small stock in a most deplorable condition owing to the 
ravages of scab, were sold to speculators at Aliwal North, and as the 
local appliances were wholly unfit to cope with the proper treatment 
of these flocks certain relarations had to be made. In spite of every 
precaution, may of the purchasers managed to evade the regulations 
^d removed their stock into some of the healthiest districts of the 
Eastern Province. These introductions were productive of the worst 
results, scab was spread about the country, and outbreaks of the 
disease were of frequent occurrence ; and, unfortunately, when the 
culprits were prosecuted they escaped with the imposition of merely 
nominal penalties. * ^ j 

Jf we are to profit by the experience already gained, it will be 
necessary to weigh well and carefully consider the failures of the 
past. To probe.the wound to the bottom is the only effectual treat- 
ment, tod xf the errors of the past 16 years are to be utiltetd to the 
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best advantage, tbe wbole question not only of scab legislation, but 
also of scab administration, must be tboroughly entered into, even to 
the minutest detail. 

I have more than once drawn attention to the system adopted for 
the appointment of our sheep inspectors, and were it not a matter of 
such vital importance I would nob now touch upon this subject. 

When the power to nominate the inspectors was vested in the 
hands of the people, one of the main questions raised was the refer- 
ence to the competency and efficiency of the men selected to perform 
the duties required by the law. In three-fourths of the Colony the 
inspectors proved wholly incompetent to carry out their duties, 
except in the most perfunctory manner. I have no hesitation 
in stating that if the men selected had been compelled to undergo 
any test or examination before commencing their duties, nearly every 
one would have been condemned as incompetent to teach or instruct 
others as to the best methods to adopt for the eradication of scab. 
I am also convinced that if, when the Scab Act of 1894 was 
enforced, the Department of Agriculture had instituted a course of 
instruction at different centres, and thus in some degree educated the 
men who had to undertake the cleansing of the stock, the staff would 
have been better prepared to take their part in the campaign against 
scab. 

As far as that portion of the Colony is concerned in which the 
Scab Act was enforced in March, 1895, I am certain it would have 
been much more profitable to have adopted this course than to allow 
ignorant and uneducated men to travel about the country disseminat- 
ing their own crude and fossilised ideas among a people who are at 
least 30 years behind the times. 

Since 1899, however, a question of far more consequence than the 
mere knowledge of Scab and its treatment has been raised. I allude 
to the loyalty of the men on our staff. This is a point of supreme 
importance, and I regret to state has proved the shibboleth which 
caused the downfall of a large number of our men. True, many of 
the staff remained loyal to their Government even though great 
pressure was ' used to cause them to waver. Many have rendered 
assistance, as I have already mentioned, by joining the local defence 
forces. A large number, however, proved disloyal, and it is my 
earnest desire that this fact (regrettable as it may be) should not be 
lightly passed over, for it is one of the object lessons which should 
serve as a warning light when scab legislation is again attempted. 
Whatever the legislation of the future may prove to be, the loyalty 
of the men appointed to administer the law should at least be above 
suspicion. 

To amend or alter the ‘existing Scab Acts will be merely waste of 
time. The repeal of the laws at present in force and a fresh start on 
altogether different lines is the only course which will produce good 
and lasting results. 

Our Scab Acts since 1886 have provided a superabundance of law, 
which has had' the effect of raising one problem after another, 
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confusing the minds of the inspectors, and eren perplexing many 
of the magistrates who have been called upon to pronounce judgment 
upon contraventions of some particular section of the Acts. ' 

A law embodying 25 or 30 clausels, plain, Stringent aid to the 
point, will prove far more effective than a multiplication of useless 
rules and regulations. Legislation for the eradication of scab will 
doubtless at an early date be introduced in the Transvaal and Oiratige 
River Colony. As this legislation iS sure to be on progressive lines, 
it is surely time that the Cape Colony offered some example of the 
means and methods to be adopted to meet that end. 

In any future legislation the following points should receive fall 
consideration, viz. : — 

(1) The appointment by Grovemment of loyal, competent, and 

well-paid men as sheep inspectors. 

(2) The dipping of all stock under supervision. 

(3) The partitioning of the Colony into Blocks or Areas, the 

several Blocks being cleansed in rotation. 

(4) The enforcement of stringent regulations regarding the 

removal of stock; with heavy penalties attached for any 

contravention of the same, 

(5) The cleansing of infected kraals and premises to be taken in 

•hand with the cleansing of stock. 

(6) A system of brands and ear-marks to be embodied in the 

Act. 

(7) Heavy penalties to be imposed upon the owners of stray 

infected sheep ; or the alternative of immediate slaughter 

'^vhen below a certain number. 

The usual returns based upon the reports sent quarterly by the 
several inspectors cannot be attached this year, as no reliable or 
important information could be obtained for the purpose. I have 
secured reports from my assistants, except from assistant W. tj* 
Currie, who is absent on active service. 

^ 115 prosecutions were made daring the year, out of which 1 08 

convictions were obtained, with fines amounting to £271 5s. 

Transkei Scab Reoulations. ' 

The war is in a similar manner responsible for little or no progress 
being made in the native territories, though not to so great an extent 
as in the Colony proper. For some considerable time the majority 
of the inspectors have been serving with the irregular fotces raised 
for the protection of the Transkei and ^riqualand East; and their 
places, with a few exceptions such as Elliot and Tsolo, have been filled 
by temporary inspectors selected from amongst the most suitable 
men available. < 

The suspension of work on the part of so many of the inspeoton^ 
was naturally enough seriously felt by the progressive stock owners, 
iiiuropean and njitive alike, but was unavoidable owing to th6 
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exigency of the position. My assistant in Tembuland, Mr. Graham^ 
has carried out his duties as far as possible in a most praiseworthy- 
manner, although much of the time which he has had to devote to 
instructing the provisional men might have been under other condi- 
tions spent in supervision and travelling through his are^. Mr. 
King, my assistant in Griqualand Bast, has had similar difficulties to 
contend with, but has done good work as far as the situation would 
permit. 

From September Mr. King^s services have been required for 
military purposes in assisting to repel the invaders and protecting 
the Territories. In this case a substitute has not been appointed. 

The disturbed state of the country has also interfered with a tour 
which I had contemplated taking through the Transkei and East 
Griqualand. This, I trust, will be carried out at no very distant 
date. 

Mr. I. P. Hughes, the inspector for Area 9 B, Umtata, has since 
April been travelling in Pondoland with a view to instructing and 
preparing the natives for the enforcement of the Regulations. 

I am pleased to state that Mr. Hughes has been most cordially 
received in every quarter and has already done excellent work. 
Many dipping tanks have been constructed, and many thousands of 
sheep dipped under supervision. Provision has also been made for 
the construction of 40 more tanks, and in conjunction with the 
Resident Magistrates of the districts concerned the sites for these 
tanks have already been selected. 

When the necessary funds have been authorised I trust that the 
Regulations will be extended over the whole of Pondoland and the 
inspectors appointed with as little delay as possible. The repeated 
requests made by the Pondos through their chiefs for the enforce- 
ment of the Scab Regulations is one of the few bright features of 
the situation, and is in striking contrast to the petitions which have 
come from the Western part of the Colony for the repeal of the 
Scab Acts. 

The Regulations, however, require amending in many ways, and I 
trust the necessary alterations will be arranged before the Proclama- 
tion is extended to I^ondoland so that no further change will be 
required for some time to come. 

f Huring the past year 549 prosecutions have taken place with 490 
convictions, and fines amounting to £635 8s. Compared with lasb 
year this shows a reduction under both heads. 

A. G. Davison, Chief Inspector of Sheep. 
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Tympanitis, Hoven, or ** Opblasiaiekte’’ in Sheep. 


Tympanitis is very frequently confounded with geilziokto/’ but 
it is perfectly distinct. Tympanitis is simply distention of the 
rumen with gas, due to the animal having eaten cor' ain kinds of food 
which are very liable to undergo fermentation in the stomach. 

In geilziekte death is not due simply to the distention of the 
rumen with gas. There is rapid swelling and decomposition of tlie 
body in geilziekte, but it takes place immediately after death, and is 
not the actual cause of it, while tho trembling and con\rnlsive movo- 
laients which precede death in geilziekte are not observed in tho 
case of simple boven. 

Impaction of the third stomachy generally called ^^Droogo Ooil- 
anekte/^ This also is not geilziekte at all. Almost all forms of 
derangement of the digestive organs have a tendency to give rise to 
a dry and impacted condition of the third stomach, or blaai*pons, moro 
especially when the stock have been turned on to a change of 
pasture where they are liable to eat any irritant or poisonous plant. 
When there is irritation, inflammation, or serious derangement of 
the digestive organs, digestion is arrested; the animal ceases to 
chew the cud, and, as a consequence, there are no fluid portions of 
food passing ijhrough the third stomach, hence it becomes dry, hard, 
and impacted. I am of opinion that this dry condition of tho third 
afeomaoh is more the effect of existing disease of the digestive organs 
than the originating cause of such disturbance. Any sudden change 
cf food either from succulent to dry or vice versa is liable to canso 
this form of derangement. 


Geilziekte. 

Oais is a peculiar disease characterised by its sudden onset and 
uapid course. There is acute disturbance of the nervous system, 
congestion of the venous circulation, and a tendency to tho formation 
of gas in the stomachs with rapid decomposition immediately after 
death. There are several opinions with respect to the nature and 
cshise of geilziekte, those most accepted being the following • 

(а) . That it is due to the direct action of a chemical poison 
which is produced in certain succulent plants by the action of the 
strong heat of the sun; 

(б) . That it is due to the development of a poisonous gas, or 
ptomadne, in the stomach of sheep under certain peculiar conditions 
cither of the fcwd eaten, or of the stomach at the time ; and 

(c)* That it is caused by a living micro-organism which gains an 
cpolxance into the system along with the food, and induces all the- 
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symptoms and changes which, are observed to follow each other so 
rapidly in geilziekte. 

With respect to the firsts the direct action of the sun’s rays on 
succulent vegetation. “ In chemical combinations the ultimate atom 
of bodies do not penetrate each other^ they are only arranged side 
by side in a certain order, and the properties of the compound 
depend entirely on their order. If they are made to change their 
place or mode of arrangement by an impulse from without^ they 
combine again in a different manner, and another compound is 
formed with totally different properties" (Liebig). In like manner 
I'ich succulent grasses, vegetables and fruits, when they are exposed 
to the radient heat of an abnormally hot sun, have their properties 
so changed that they are no longer wholesome, and in some cases 
become positively poisonous. 

The succulent grass which springs up after a rain is quite whole- 
some while it is green and fresh, but when it becomes wilted and 
blanched by the scorching rays of the sun, it becomes poisonous, and 
sheep eating it may in a few hours die of geilziekte. 

The late Mr. Hellier and others are of opinion that the poison 
which IS produced in succulent vegetation under the action of the 
hot rays of the sun is a substance similar to oxalic acid. 

Finlay Dun says : — Oxalic acid occurs in rhubarb, sorrel, and 
other plants," and it is very probable that the quantity may be very 
largely increased under the conditions referred to. 

With respect to the opinion that geilziekte is due to the develop- 
ment of a poisonous gas, or ptomaine, within the stomach of the 
sheep under certain peculiar conditions either of the food eaten or of 
the state of the stomach at the time, there are 'certainly some facts 
which appear to support this opinion. 

For instance, when acute indigestion occurs in horses or cattle 
certain poisonous gases appear to be formed in the mass of food con- 
tained in the stomach. Theso when absorbed into the blood produce 
first drowsiness, followed by delirium, and death either from coma or 
violent nervous disturbance (mad staggers). The symptoms of this 
peculiar deranged condition of the nervous system in horses and 
cattle are very similar to those exhibited by a sheep when suffering 
from geilziekte, only that the disease runs its course much more 
rapidly in the sheep. It is j ust possible, therefore, that some kinds 
of vegetation when eaten in considerable quantity under certain 
deranged condition of the stomach, may have a tendency to undergo 
chemical changes during which a poisonous gas is formed in the 
stomach, causing serious nervous derangement) when ic enters the 
blood and circulates through the brain and nervous ganglia. It 
must be admitted, however, that certain kinds of food are much more 
liable to undergo this peculiar chemical change than others, and 
when we find a large number of animals dying from this disease about 
■ch© same time, and within a given area, the weight of evidence points 
more to some change in the vegetation itself rather than to derange- 
ment of the digestive organs of the animals affected. 

G 
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In further iliustration of this I may mention that durinfif tho 
second week of January, 1895, a considerable number of cattle died 
very suddenly within a limitod ai*ea of jSand Flats, and my assistant, 
Mr. Borthwick, who saw some of these cases, states that tho^ cattle 
died from suffocation due to the rapid formation of g'us in the 
rumen, or paunch. The majority ot cases were lound dead in the 
morning, but the few that were observed and treated recovered. 
The medicines used with most success were common salt and turpen- 
tine. The farmers thought that the locusts, which wore very 
numerous about that time, had left some poison on the vegetation, 
but, h-r, Borthwick was of opinion that it was duo to some sadden 
change produced in the vegetation by the hot weather, ns it occurred 
mostly where there was an abundance of couch grass. In that area 
fine rains fell from about Christmas to the New Year, followed a 
week later by very hot weather, after which the disease appeared 
and carried off a considerable number of cattle ; the oases occurred 
simultaneously over a wide area, and ceased as suddenly as they 
began. Farther, it is a well-recognised fact that when geilisiokto is 
prevalent in a flock of sheep, if they are removed to a different pastnro 
the disease generally ceases at once. 

With regard to the opinion that goil/dekte is due to the 
specific action of a micro-organism, T have always considered 
that the disease called geilziekte in this Colony bears a strong 
resemblance to the disease known as ^^Braxy^^ in Scotland, 
and veterinary authors have long held the opinion that the 
latter is a specific disease similar in some of its proininont 
characters to Anthrax, although perfectly distinct in its origin from 
that disease. The resemblance is shown more particularly in tho 
congested condition of the vessels, and the rapid manner in which 
decomposition takes place after death. 

Further, the fact that a compound such as Cooper’s Dip acts as an 
effective preventive of geilziekte, strengthens tho behof that the 
originating cause may be some specific micro-organism. Cooper^H 
Powder is a chemical mixture containing arsenic, sulphur, and soda 
compounds as its principal active constituents, and these are known 
to be tffeobive agents for the destruction ot anima* and vegetable 
parasites. Arsenic has also been proved to be an effective preventive 
of malarial fever in many cases which have been shown to be due to 
a micro-organism. Moreover, the fact that the disease is more* 
prevalent on certain farms and in certain localities than in others, 
although there may be no perceptible difference in the vegetation 
the climatic conditions, or the action of tho sun^s rays on the 
vegetation in the places where it prevails and where it does not, 
would indicate that the originating ciause must be something special 
and peculiar to the locality. But whether the cause of geilziekte be 
a chemical poison which is produced in certain plants by the action 
of the strong heat of the sun, or a chemical poison which is produced 
in the sheep’s stomach by certain changes which tajKe place in the 
food after it is eaten, or whether the poison is developed by the 
action of micro-organisms swallowed with the plants. 
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There is abundant evidence (vhich is accumulating yearly that a 
mixture of Oooper^s Powder and salt is an effective preventive of this 
disease. How it acts, is difficult to determine^ and it is equally 
difficult to understand how any medicine, however potent, can 
continue its preventive effect for such a length of time as Cooper's 
Powder is credited with. True, the effects of a medicine may 
continue for some time after the medicine itself has been entirely 
eliminated from the system. In this respect arsenic is known to 
exercise a special action on tho mucous membrane which lines the 
digestive organs, and it may in this manner produce a condition of 
the stomach which is opposed to the action of the poison which 
induces geilziekte. 

There may, however, be another explanation to account for the 
length of time that Cooper's Powder is said to act as a preventive of 
geiUiekte. This disease does not prevail uninterruptedly in a flock 
of sheep even when no preventive measures are adopted. It will 
often cease for a time and then reappear with equal virulence, 
depending on the presence of the conditions which are favourable 
to its production. Now it may be that the action of Cooper's 
Powder continues for the length of timQ only that the particular 
< utbreak would have lasted but for the action of the preventive, and 
that usually a considerable interval elapses before another outbreak 
occurs. Nevertheless, howsoever it may exercise its preventive 
effects, the united testimony of large numbers of sheep farmers 
places it beyond a doubt that Cooper's Powder, when given to a flock 
of sheep, does arrest the disease amongst them in a very short time. 

Symptoms , — The animal apparently in full health suddenly ceases 
to feed, and wanders away from the flock, has a staring look, and 
becomes peculiarly excitable with a quivering of the ayes. The head 
is lifted high, the breathing becomes laboured, the countenance 
appears anxious, and the animal loses the control of its limbs. It 
totters, falls over, is seized with convulsions, and dies within from 
one to six hours. 

Bost-morte^n Appoarames , — If the sheep's throat is cut before it 
dies, and it is properly bled, there is an entire absence of any sign of 
disease except a little congestion of the veins, and the blood is 
darker than natural. But if the sheep is allowed to die, the body 
soon swells, and decomposition is very vapid. 

Curative Remedies , — Geilziekte runs its course so rapidly that 
there is seldom time for the effective action of any remedy. The 
medicines which have been used with best success are, a teaspoonfnl 
eacli of mustard and chlorinated lime, given mixed in a little water; 
or a tablespoonful of common salt dissolved in water, with a tea- 
spoonful of turpentine, administered carefully. A dose of purgative 
medicine should be given as soon as the urgent symptoms subside* 
If there is distention of the rumen with gas, it should be allowed to 
escape by inserting a proper trocar and canula into the rumen on 
the left side, leaving the latter in until the gas has escaped. The 
situation is midway between the point of the hip bone and the last 
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rib, aad two or three inches below the point of the transverse 
processes of the loins. There is no danger provided that the trocar 
is inserted in a downward direction. If it is inserted horij^ontally, it 
might injure the kidney. A long, strong, sharp-pointed knife will 
. aswer very well, the blade after insertion would require to bo 
turned halfround so as to distend the puncture, or a small reed 
might be inserted. 

Preventive Measures , — These consist — where practicable — in 
moving the sheep to a change of veld, but care should be exercised 
not to place them on luxuriant pasture when they are hungry, as 
they would be apt to eat too greedily, and become affected with 
hoven, if not geilziekte. Experience shows that sheep are less liable 
to geilziekte when they are allowed to remain on the veld night and 
day, and graze when they like. Eespecting medical preventives, the 
farmers place perfect reliance on Oooper^s Powder and salt, one of the 
former to nine of the latter, giving a teaspoonful as a dose to a 
sheep, and half that to a lamb. 


Mestbek, or Paralysis of the Muscles of the Cheeks and 
Lips of Sheep. 

This is a peculiar affection which is met with amongst sheep in the 
Hope Town, Britstown, Eichmond, and some other contiguous 
disTjriots. It is really paralysis of certain muscles of the face, and is 
characterised by a trickling of food from the mouth during rumina- 
tion principally. In some cases the muscles of one side of the face 
only will be paralysed, and the food will dribble from the mouth on 
that side ; in other cases the muscles on both sides will be affected, 
when the food will fall from the front of the mouth. When I iirst 
examined cases of this complaint, I was under the impression that it 
was closely related to Vomeorziekte,^^ but a subsequent study of the 
symptoms convinced me that the nervous derangement was duo to a 
different cause. In Vomeerziekte the animal is visibly sick and 
dejected looking, ceases to feed, and death often supervenes in a day 
or two, while in Mestbek the animal continues to eat and ruminate 
even when the paralysis of the facial muscles is pronounced. The 
animal falls off in condition very rapidly, but that is due principally 
to the loss of the food during mastication and rumination, especially 
duiing the latter. If an affected sheep is watched while chewing 
the cud, the relaxed muscles and pendulous lips allow the food to 
fall between the molars and the cheeks, and to dribble from the 
mouth iu a continuous stream. The paralysis appears to be 
functional, at least we have hitherto been unable to discover any 
pressure on or disease ot the nerves distributed to the affected 
muscles. 

Oause , — think that there can be little doubt that the paralysis is 
due to the phjrsiological effects of some plant which is eaten by the 
.sheep at certain seasons of the year. Careful examination has been 
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made to discover any other local cause such as irregularity of the 
teeth, etc., but without result. 

T*reatment,~Th.e cause being unknown, the course of treatment 
can only be suggested by the symptoms. I would recommend at first 
a strong dose of purgative medicine. This would assist in eliminating 
the poison from the digestive organs. The food which accumulates 
in the cheeks should be cleared out as frequently as possible, and the 
insides of the cheeks and lips rubbed with common salt. A 
stimulating embrocation should also be rubbed into the muscles on 
the outside of the cheeks and face. If the affected sheep could be 
placed in a field of lucerne and thus removed even temporarily from 
the action of the exciting cause, I have little doubt that they would 
recover, but unfortunately where this disease is most prevalent 
lucerne crops are least common. 

With respect to medicine, it is impossible without experiment to 
give definite advice, but if the paralysis is functional only, nerve- 
stimulants such as the following mixture might be tried : nux vomica 
ten to twenty grains, chloride of ammonia thirty grains, 
mixed in a little water and given twice a day. The bowels should be 
kept acting freely by occasional doses of B|)som or Glauber’s Salts. 


Vomeerziekte, or Vomit-Sickness of Sheep. 

This is a peculiar disease which affects sheep in certain localities of 
i)he districts of Hope Town, Carnarnon, Victoria West, Kenhardt, 
Prieska, Britstown, and portions of the adjoining districts. The 
general opinion entertained by the farmers respecting the originat- 
ing cause of this disease, or functional derangement of the stomach, 
or of the nervous centre which regulates the spasmodic movements 
involved in the act of vomiting, is that it is due to a certain bush 
known as the Yomeer-bosohje — Geigeria passerinoides. This opinion, 
however, has not as yet been verified by experiment. In ISSfi 1 
fed some sheep with quantities of this plant obtained from a farm on 
which the disease was prevalent at the time, but I failed to produce 
any symptoms of the disease, and Veterinary Kurgeon Dixon repeated 
this experiment in 1 899 with the same negative result. It must be 
admitted, however, that this plant is generally found in considerable 
quantity on the veld where this disease is prevalent, and it may be 
that the poison is cumulative in its character, hence stock may require 
to feed upon it for a considerable time before it develops its physio- 
logical effects. Another opinion is that this disease is due to the 
sheep eating a quantity of sand in their efforts to get at the young 
grass which springs up after a rain in the Karoo districts. This 
sand, they say, acoamulates in the bowels, or rather at the pyloric or 
bowel end of the stomach, and blocks up the passage. I was, how- 
ever, unable to confirm this opinion also by numerous poH^mortem 
examinations. The immediate cause of death in the ma 3 ority of the 
cases which I examined was Broncho-pneumonia, or inflammation of 
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t/li6 lungs and bronctial tab6S. This condition oi tli© lungs is, how- 
ever, a secondary effect of the primary irritation, and the vomiting 
which supervenes. If the affocted sheep are watched, more 
especially when following the llock, it will bo observed that when 
they cough and vomit, they make an effort at the same time to 
swallow the food brought up, and a certain portion passes down the 
techea into the lungs, where it causes acute inflammatory action. 
There is no doubt about this, as the portions of the vomited tnattor 
can easily be defected in the small bronchial tubes. I have little 
doubt also that this condition is greatly aggravated by driving the 
sick sheep with the flock, which increases the vomiting and distress 
very much. 

Post-mortem appearances. — I made a post-mortem examination of 
several sheep in the early stages of the sickness, and found the lungs 
free from any appearance of irritation, nor was there any obstruction 
in the stomach or bowels, or accumulations of sand in any part of the 
intestinal tract. 

Symptoms. — The affected sheep walks behind the rest of the flock 
with a dull, tired, dejected appearance, and at short intervals it 
vomits. This spasmodic action is accompanied by a distressing 
sickly cough. There is not much food expelled from the month 
during the act of vomition, as the sheep makes an effort to retain it 
in the mouth and reswallow it. When very sick the sheep does not 
attempt to feed, but will lie down almost constantly if left undis- 
turbed. 

Game . — There is very little doubt that this peculiar affection is due 
to some nervous irritant which the animal eats. Whether it is the 
vonaeer-boschje at present suspected, or some other plant, or some 
poisonous fungus that attacks certain plants at certain times of the 
year, which produces the physiological effects observed, lam unable 
to say ; further experiments are necessary to determine these points. 

Treatment . — Many farmers successfully give lye, a solution made 
from the ash obtained from certain saline bushes, and used in the 
Colony for making soap. I have not experimented with this lyo, but 
I have obtained very good results by giving 

Bicarbonate of Soda a dessertspoonful. 

Laudanum ... ... one or two teaspoonsful. 

W s.ter ... . . , half a pint. 

Repeat this dose morning and evening. As soon as the vomiting 
has ceased, give a dose of purgative medicine to clear out the 
offending food from the digestive organs, such as three to four 
ounces of epsom salts in half a pint of warm water. The affected 
sheep should not be allowed to follow the flock, but should be kept 
in a quiet place, and disturbed as little as possible. They do not 
want to eat, and in addition to the absence of appetite, the stomach 
is much better to be kept undisturbed by any food until the irrita- 
tion ceases. 

D. Hdtohbon, Col. Voty. Surgeon. 
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Malignant Jaundice of the Dog. 


A Contribution to the Study of PYiioPLASiMosis in the Dog, by 

, Messes. Nocaed, of Alpoet, and Motas, op Bucharest, ' 

This contribution by Messrs. Nocard and Motas, following that of 
Veterinary Surgeon Robertson which appeared in No. 12, volume xx., 
of the Agricultural Journal^ will be read with great interest by all 
lovers of our canine friends. It is somewhat elaborate, and contains 
rather too many technical terms for the general reader, but it will 
well repay a careful perusal by those interested in the subject : — 

Last year one of us, in collaboration with M. Almy,^^-^ published 
a note on hsemoglobinuria in the dog, which an attentive study had 
enabled us to connect with the presence of liocmatozoa (pyroplasma) 
analogous to those of Texas fever ; blood taken from the dog in 
question and iniected into the jugular vein of a clean dog had com- 
municated to the latter the disease with all the characteristics which 
it presented in the case of the former animal. This observation has 
been the foundation on which are based the experimental researches 
which constitute the object of this memorandum. Besides, this has 
not remained an isolated observation ; we have since been able to 
study in the clinical school at Alfort 7 fresh similar cases : 5 in the 
service of Professor Almy, who has published a notice giving par- 
ticulars thereof the two others, in the service of Professor Oadiot, 
are still unpublished. 

Pyroplasmosis in the dog is therefore not absolutely rare in 
France, and the resemblance between the evolution of the natural 
and the experimental form of the disease gives a genuine practical 
interest to this work. 

The disease appears to exist likewise in Italy. Piana and 
(:{ alii -Valerio have described and represented the parasite which they 
have observed on two dogs, the one icteric, the other anmmic ; they 
point out its analogy to that of Texas fever ; but it does not seem 
that these authors have carried their researches further, for they 
have published nothing since this first note. 

Oelli relates that in the Roman Campagna hcematozoa resembling 
those described by Piana and G*alli- Valerio have been observed on 
dogs which have come from Lombardy. 

The disease appears to occur more frequently in Africa. R. 
Koch H«;8erts that he remarked it several tlme^ durinsr his stay in 

* Aimctles de VlmtiUti Pcihleitr No traublalud by 11, L. Shaw, B.A, Oxon., 

of this JDoparfcinent. 

(1.) Nocard et Almy. A Note on Pyropla^-iuosis in the Dog,” Bulletin, etc. 

(2.) Almy, ** Prosli cases of Pyroplasmosis in the Dog.” Ibidem, 

(3,) ^I. P. Leblanc, in a bcief note presented to the Biological Society, 20th January, 
1900, states that ho has perceived, in the blood of a dog attacked with infectious 
icterus, numerous hfomatozoa, free in the plasma or fixed on the globules.” It is 
probable that he bore had to deal with a case of pyroplasmosis ; but his description of 
the paiasito is so short and so iudofinite that xb would be impo'^sible to make any 
aBirmativo statement. 
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B. Africa. Marchoux: had already seen ifc in Senegal ; to the J^io- 
logical Society he submitted drawings of pyroplasma remarked in 
the blood of eleven native dogs which moreover appeared in excellent 
health. 

^^It is known at the Cape under the names of ^biliary iovct, 
^malarial fever/ and especially ^malignant jaundice.^ Duncan 
Hutcheon well described it in 181)9 in a short notice wherein ho inwsists 
upon its parasitical nature^ already demonstrated by^ Dr. Carrington 
Purvis, and upon its transmissibihty by inoculation with blood 
infected with the parasite which ho has been able to effect in con- 
junction with SpreuU. 

W. Robertson^s more expanded work confirms and coniplofccs the 
indications furnished by Duncan Hutcheon both from the experi- 
mental and clinical point of view. 

Finally, a very interesting membrandum by Lounsbury, of which 
Robertson^s work gives a summary, shows that ^ malignant jaundice ’ 
of the dog, caused by a pyroplasma analogous to that of Texas fever, 
is, like the latter, propagated by the medium of a distinct ixochis*^ 
which Professor Neuman of Ibulouso has identified, viz. : — Uivniff- 
physalis leachi (Audouin). 

Clinical Study oi^' the Disease. 

Pyroplasmosis in the dog presents, from the clinical point of 
view, two very distinct forms; in the one, the evolution is rapid ai\d 
almost invariably followed by death ; in the other, the evolution in 
slow and generally terminates in recovery. 

(1.) Acute Form , — The disease manifests itsolf at the outset by 
loss of appetite and dullness. The dog remains lying in a corner* 
insensible to his surrouu dings and doaf to the calls of his master. 

Prom this moment fever supervenes, his temperature rises above 
40^ 0, remains at a high figure for two or three days and then falls 
abruptly below normal; it may descend to 83® 0; sometimes, but 
seldom, the theimio curve has not this regularity; the temperature 
^ways high, oscillates considerabljr and falls slowly and gradually ; 
in the case of very young dogs, which succumb voi:y quickly to tho 
infection, the abnormally high temperature of the first stage is often 
absent and, as soon as the intraglobular parasites have made their 
appearance, their temperature sinks until death supervenes. 

“ During the whole duration of the disease the absence of appetite 
is complete, the nose is dry and hot ; the animal remains lying down, 
curled up, dull-eyed, and insensible to all attempts to rouse him. 

The mucous membranes (eye and mouth), pale at first, assume 
little by little a violet tinge, then become slightly icteric (as soon as 
the fall in temperature is manifest). 

But the ioterust is not constant, and its intensity is very vari- 
able. In 63 oases which have taken a rapid course we have observed 
it SO time®* ; 7u the other 21 csses, the mucous membranes have 
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remained more or less pale with, sometimes, a not very pronounced 
bluish tinge. 

When the icterus is present, the sclerotios* and the teguments 
participate in it as the mucous membranes. The pulse is rapid 
120 — 160 per minute), small, thready, and often comparatively 
intermittent. The accelerated respiration (36 — 48 a minute) is painful, 
accompanied by panting and often, in tbe case of puppies, by whines. 

In some rare cases, the vomiting — sometimes uncontrollable — of 
greenish mucous matter occurs. 

Examination of the cheat reveals nothing of an abnormal 
character. 

The palpation of the stomach sometimes enables one to establish 
hypertrophy of the spleen ; but this lesion is far from being the rule. 

^^The general sense of feeling is destroyed, the sick animals do not 
respond to any attempt to rouse them ; they seem not to be aware of 
the operations to which they are subjected. 

Prom the commencement} their walk is constrained, laboured and 
tottering, especially as regards the hind quarters, then partial paralysis 
supervenes; the dogs only raise themselves with difficulty and 
often fall when they are compelled to walk ; finally, during the period 
of abnormally low temperature paralysis of the lower half of the body 
is almost absolute. On the approach of death, the animal falls into a 
state of coma; he expires quietly, without a struggle. 

On one occasion only have we observed real convulsions of the 
nature of tetanus when the animal has died in opisthotonos with a 
contraction of all the muscles. 

‘^Immediately on the appearance of the first symptoms, even 
when no parasite is visible, the urine becomes albuminous and will 
remain so until death ; the quantity of albumen increases with the 
number of the parasites. 

Often it is crimson, deep red, or black as coffee grounds ; this 
coloration is not due to the presence of blood in its natural state, for 
red globules are never found in the urine ; there is hmmoglobinuria 
and not haomaturia ; the haematospectroscope of Henoeque reveals the 
presence of the two bands which characterise oxy-hmmoglobin. Tiie 
quantity of haemoglobin may reach as much as 34 per cent. 

" The haBmoglobinuric crisis generally commences n little after the 
appearance of the endoglobular parasites; in very acute cases, 
notably in the case of very young dogs, it persists until death ; at 
the autopsy the bladder is found distended by urine as black as 
prune-juice. 

^^When the disease lasts a little longer, the haemoglobinuria 
disappears and the urine re-assumes a deep yellow colour, sometimes 
plainly icteric. 

'^The hsemoglobinuria is not constant ; in the six cases observed by 
Messrs. Nocard and Almy it has been remarked only thrice ; hut, as 
it is sometimes very transient, it is possible that it may have passed 

unperceived. 

♦ Whites of the eyes. 
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the 63 dogs which have died under our hands after inocula- 
tioBj 43 have had the haBmoglobinuria in a more or loss intonso and 
lasting degree. 

^^The reactions o£ Gwelin and of Graft show the prosoncoof biliary 
pigment in the urine^ especially in cases which are attended with 
icterus or haemoglobinuria ; the reaction of the urine is acid ; on ono 
occasion only have we found it alkaline and twice neutral ; soniotiinos, 
but seldom, polyuria exists. 

The blood is deeply modified; it is as pale as though it had been 
mixed with water ; coagulation is more sluggish, tho clot is softer 
and not so dark as usual; the serum is of a deep red tinge; tho 
intensity in the colouring of the serum is variable, but it incrcuisos 
rapidly with time ; it seems that the fragility of tho globules, already 
remarkable in the case of the healthy dog, is considerably enhanced 
under the influence of the disease. In comparatively acute forms, 
when the hsemoglobinurio crisis has given way to the icterus, the 
seruna which has exuded from the blood-clot possesses a very deep 
yellow colour with, sometimes, a groonish reflection. 

“When the blood has been collected into a test-gaugo at the 
bottom of which some drops of a solution of citrate of potash have 
been deposited to prevent coagulation, the globules aoouniuhito at 
the bottom of the receiving vessel, where they form a mass of dark 
violet colour, the height of which measures hardly ith, ^'^th and 
sometimes ^th of the height of the plasma. 

“By counting the globules one is able to appreciate the considor- 
able globular destruction which has been effected. In the healthy 
dog, the number of blood-corpuscles varies between 6,500,000 and 
7,000,000 (according to Mallassezi^ method). After tho appearai co 
of the first symptoms, the number of the globules diminishes with 
a slow regularity ; then, at the moment of the hinmoglobiimrio crisis, 
it falls abruptly to 2 millions and below. The rate of the hemo- 
globin at tho same time sinks from 12-13 per cent, to 6, 4 and 34 por 
cent. 

“ Contrary to the red blood-oorpusoles, the white globules increase 
in number; from 7 to 8,000 qmi be counted in the healthy dog; in tho 
case of sick dogs, this figure is doubled, trebled or quadrupled ; wo 
have counted up to 40 thousand of thorn. 

“ The increase affects almost exclusively tho polynuclear corpuscles 
it is still more pronounced in the slow forms of the disease. 

“The alteration of the blood does i ot only consist of the consider- 
able decrease in the number of the red blood-corpuscles ; oti examin- 
ing a preparation of fresh blood or blood which has been coloured 
after fixation, one is struck by the different dimensions of the rad 
globules; there are some whose diameter exceeds by one-third, otie- 
half or two-thirds that of the normal globules ; they also appear 
pWer and they fix the colour in a m inner less intense; on the 
coloured preparations an abr.ormal number of nucleated gloBules is 
almost observed* These alterations of the globules are still more 
pronounced in the slow forms. 
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^^The acute form of the disease generally terminates by death, 
which superv'enes from the third to the tenth day after the appearance 
of the first symptoms. 

2. SIoiv Form , — The slow form manifests itself chiefly by 
excessive anaemia, muscular weakness, sometimes by fever, but seldom 
by haemo^lobinuria or icterus. 

When fever exists, it shows itself only at the initial stage of the 
infection; it is never very pronounced, ard lasts two or three days 
at the most; more often it is absent; still more often it passes uuper- 
ceived, rothing serious in the condition of the subject calling the 
attention of the owner ; its existence can with difficulty be ascertained 
save in cases of the disease induced by experimental methods. As in 
the acute form, it appears early and sooner when the animal has been 
inoculated intravenously than when it has b en inoculated sub- 
cutaneously; the temperature rarely exceeds 40^ 0 remains at 
this figure for 8G or 48 hours and afterwards returns to normal'; on one 
occasion, ho vever, we have observed a leal case of quartan fe^erin 
one of our inoculated animals. Most often the fever is insignificant 
or is corapletfly absent. 

Anemia is the most constant symptom of this form. It manifests 
itself by the increasing paleness of the mucous membranes, the Hst- 
lessness of the animals, who prefer to remain lying down indifferent 
to their surroundings, decrease of appetite, emaciation, general 
weakness, dryness of the skin and the dull state of the pulse. It 
lasts for a long time, from three to six weeks ; then, little by little, 
the appetite and spirits revive, the mucous membranes regain thoir 
colour and the animal recovers his strength : recovery is complete 
within from six weeks to two or three months. 

If the urine is tested from the commencement of the infection, a 
little albumen is generally found to be present, which continues 15 
to 20 days, 

^^The haomoglobinuria fs very rare; when it does exist, it scarcely 
lasts more than one or two days ; in most instances the urine remains 
yellow and limpid; sometimes, however, it contains a sediment, Its 
reaction is acid ; on one single occasion we have found it neutral ; the 
urine contained at the same time a quantity of sugar; but it is 
probable that this state of the urine had no relation to the disease 
with which we are dealing. 

The examination of the blood furnishes the explanation of the 
progressive anmmia which affects the sick animals : the number of 
the red globules diminishes little by little until it sinks below 
2,000,000 ; in one case not more than 1,200,000 per cubic 
millimetre were present. The hypoglobulie manifests itself especially 
after the fever has subsided, and it increases even after the parasites 
seem to have disappeared or have become very rare ; after 25 to 30 
days, the number of the globules increases little by little, but it is 
seldom before two or three months have elapsed that it returns to the 
normal figure. 

The loss in hmmoglobin is much less pronounced than in the 
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SGvGre form, in wMcli ifc may fall t6 per cant, ; m ouo caso, in 
wtich the number of the globules was only 2,760,000, there still 
existed 9^ per cent, of haemoglobin. 

In the coloured preparations great differences in the dimonsions 
and the colouring of the blood-corpuscles arc observed still bet tor 
than in the severe form ; individual ones possess two and throe timers 
the normal diameter, and are coloured in a manner loss iu tense 
many nucleated blood corpuscles are also observed, especially at the 
commencement of the hypoglobulio. 

The number of the white globules is always very high, from 13 
to 30,000 ; in one case we have counted up to 54,000 of them. The 
hyperleucocytosis affects equally the mono and the polynuclear 
corpuscles. In the few days which succeed the febrile period (when 
it exists) leucocytes teeming with red parasitic globules are frequently 
observed; this phagaoytosis, very rare in the severe form of the 
disease, is exclusively mononuclear. 

In proportion as recovery asserts itself, the number of the rod 
globules increases, that of the white globules decreases, aud not 
more than a few nucleated red globules are found ; on tlio other 
hand, numerous masses of hmmatoblasts are observed. 

The Pabasitje. 

Whatever may be the form of the disease, by testing the blood 
we are able to establish the presence therein of an endoglobular 
heematozoon very closely related to that which causes Texas fever. 

Very plentiful in the rapid forms of the disease, it is sometimoH, 
in the slow forms, very difficult to demonstrate; the result is arrived 
at, however, by systematically examining the blood of the capillary 
circulation, several days following if it is necessary. 

^ ‘^The pursuit of the parasite, with a view to diagnosis, is most 
simple; upon a perfectly clean oover-glas^ a very small droplet of 
blc‘od, obtained by pricking the skin of the car, is deposited ; this is 
spread in a layer as thin as popible by the aid of another cover- 
glass the polished edge of whion is made to slide over the flat portion 
of the plate first mentioned ; it is dried rapidly in tho open air ; it is 
fixed, by ether of alcohol or by absolute alcohol ; then, when the 
fixative has completely and spontaneously evaporated, a few dx'ops of 
Nicolle's phenic thionin are deposited upon the Surface of the plate. 
Ifthethionia is good, a contact of 30 seconds is sufficient; wash, 
dry and examine it by magnifying it from 500 to 600 diameters. 
The blood-corpuscles are pale greeu iu colour; the parasites present 
themselves in the form of small bodies defined by a very distinct 
outline highly coloured in blue, with a cential portion void of colour 
or of a very pale blue. 

The majority of the infected globules contain only one parasite, 
large aud circular in shape ; but globules which comprise 2, 4, 6, 8, 
12 and even up to 16 parasites are also found, especially in the rapid 
form of the disease; they are then smaller, irregular iu their outlme, 
poljhediral sometimes, but seldom pyriform^ 
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" The number of the parasitic globules varies considerably accord- 
ing to the form of the disease and, in each form, according to the 
period of evolution. In the acute forms, during the fever or 
immediately after, whether there be a hsemoglobinurio crisis or not, 
the parasites abound in considerable numbers. In the slow forms 
they are so rare that they can escape the searches of the most expert 
observer. 

In these difficult oases, the examination of the preparation ought 
to be concentrated on the point where ends the layer of spread 
blood, [t is there that there are the greatest chances of perceiving 
the parasites if the blood contains them. 

Ifc is accordingly a wise precaution to deposit on the cover-glass 
only a very diminutive drop of blood, in such a manner that the very 
thin layer which it is to form after being spread does not extend to 
the extremity of the cover-glass.” 

A minute description of the methods of preparation and colouring 
necessary for the study and evolution of the parasite is then given, 
which although of great value scientifically, is not of so much 
interest to the general reader. 

It is very interesting to note, however, what M. Nocard says 
respecting the amoeboid movements of the parasites. To study 
these to advantage the blood requires to be examined in a fresh 
state, and only gives good results when obtained during the febrile 
period, or immediately after the fall of temperature. 

Further, the examination must be made in a hot chamber, tiiud 
have for its object a mixture of equal parts of blood and aqueous 
moisture. He says; — 

The infected globules are •larger and paler than the others ; 
the haematozoon appears as a small irregularly rounded mass of 
which the outline is very dark and the centre highly refractive. 

In the hot chamber it is easy to observe the parasite changing 
its form ; its outline beoonaes irregular ; extensions form which move 
tapering towards the circumference of the globule, and then con- 
tract in order to unite again with the central mass of the parasite ; 
fairly often two or three pseudopodes are thus observed proceed- 
ing clearly from the parasite; these motions are sometimes 
sufficiently rapid to cause the infected globule to pirouette on its 
own axis. 

In other oases wherein the parasite seems contracted into a 
globulous mass, motionless at the centre of the blood-corpuscle, very 
small, highly refractive corpuscles are perceived which, endowed 
with very swxft motion, seem to whirl around it. Of the nature and 
significance of these gyrations we are ignorant. 

Yery soon after the febrile period, the heematozoa seem to lose 
their amaeboid peculiarities ; they remain motionless at the centre of 
the infected globule in the shape of a rounded mass. 

Free parasites sometimes exist in the plasma, because they have 
succeeded in issuing from the globule or rather because uhe^ globule 
which contained them has been destroyed^- The examination of the 
8 
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blood in tbe fresh state with difficulty allow<=t of tluM'r boin^^ 
distinguished from the proieid granulatioiis, collnliir or oilu'r dohris 
which are in suspension in the plasna. Success is, howo/or, altainml 
by diluting the blood to bo examined in some physiological li<imd 
lightly tinted with methylone blue ; the parasit(s asMunc a lairit bbio 
colouring which allows of their being diflbrotitiaicd iioni tlio 
globular protoplasm or from its debris which have rf'niained 
colourless. 

This method also facilitates the study of the nitra-globular 
parasite^ which becomes slightly coloured without ceasing to Tnovo, 
These results of the examination of tho blood in tho fresh state 
furnish the explanation of the great diversity of forms whicli tho 
parasite assumes on the coloured preparations. 

" At the commencement of the disease, only a single parasite is 
generally observed in each infected globule ; it is bulky and voiiudcd ; 
^ little later the parasitic globules are more numorons and many 
contain several parasites. 

It is then that the pyriform hsematoxoa can bo observed, 
connected or not by their tapering extremity ; but the pear shape is 
always very rare. 

Towards the end of the febrile period, or Just immodiatoly after, 
the most varied amasboid forms appear ; the hcomatoKoa are 
polyhedral or elongated or, as it were, ramified ; thoir outline 
bristles with roughnesses and with psendopodes which are somotimos 
very delicate and resemble curled or contorted ‘ llagella.^^ 

" In the slow forms of the disease, after tho iebrile period, tho 
parasites, imperfectly rounded, seem smaller ; several of them are 
seldom foxmd in the same globule. * 

^^Preparations made immediately after death with tho blood of tho 
capillaries of the organic tissues show a more oonsidorablo number of 
infected globules ; the parasites in it are also smaller than in the 
blood of tbe general circulation and aro almost all round* 

'^The volume of the hsematozoon varies not only according to the 
period»of the disease but also according to the age of the sick animal j 
it is larger in puppies, to the extent of sometimes occupying more 
than half of the globular surface ; in full-grown dogs it is much 
smaller, and, towards the end of the disease, it might bo thought to 
be reduced to its nucleus around which the condensed protoplasm 
forms no more than a sort of slender crown. 

" The free parasites appear more bulky than those which are 
intraglobular. 

''The parasite is composed of a protoplasmic mass provided with a 
nucleus (caryosoma or oentrosoma). 

''The protoplasmic matter appears condensed at the periphery, 
which firmly fixes the colouring matter and has the appearance of an 
enyelopiiig membrane ; the central hyalin portion contains no granu- 
latxou which is colourable by processes in use. 


♦ Iiash-lfice appendages. 
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The nucleus directs the multiplicating phenomena of the 
parasite ; our method of colouration gives it a strong carmine colour, 
while it colours the protoplasm blue. 

The shape and situation of the nucleus vary considerably ; during 
the febrile period, the parasites, round in shape, have their nucleus 
elongated and eccentric : it runs along the edge of the haamatozoon 
over an extent equal to about -jth of its contour. 

In the blood of the parenchymata, always richer iu hsematozoa 
than that of the general circulation, the parasite is smaller and 
affects chiefly the circular shape ,• the nucleus occupies its centre ; 
in its immediate vicinity the protoplasm seems varified. It is 
coloured less there than at the periphery. This peculiar aspect is 
observed to be identical in the blood of the general circulation if 
first tapped after death or in the blood obtained before death but 
kept for a few days in the cellar. 

^^The multiplication of the haematozoon takes place by direct 
division (bipartition). It is most active during the febrile period. 
The blood of the general circulation is not favourable to the study of 
these phenomena; the division occurs too quickly, in an irregular, 
one may say disorderly, manner. On the other hand, in the blood of 
the capillaries of the organs (liver, kidneys, bone-marrow) the 
division takes place slowly, regularly, and all its phases can there be 
followed. 

In the normal state or state of rest, the haematozoon is round 
and the nucleus, likewise rounded, occupies its centre. When the 
parasite is on the point of dividing itself, the nucleus stretches itself 
while at the same time it withdraws itself from the centre and gains 
the periphery of the protoplasmic mass ; then, in proportion as the 
nucleus lengthens itself, its middle portion is strangulated and soon 
the division is complete. The two nuclei so formed next recede from 
each other by passing along the contour of the parasite until they 
occupy its opposite poles ; at the same time the protoplasm becomes 
oondeuaod along an equatorial line in such a manner that each nucleus 
seems to occupy the centre of a colourless zone wherein the proto- 
plasm becomes more and more rarified. An indentation soon appears 
at the two extremities of the condensed zone, and, little by little, as 
though influenced by an endeavour on the part of the two nuclei 
to drag in inverse directions, the indentations increase in depth 
until they are no longer separated save by a thin strip of proto- 
plasmic matter which keeps the two new parasites, elongated into the 
shape of pears, still united ; at this moment, the nuclei, hitherto 
situated on the periphery of the organ, again approach the centre 
while gradually resuming their circular shape. Once the separation 
is completed, the protoplasm resumes the globular form, which seems 
indeed to be the normal state of the parasite. 

^^The new parasites afterwards multiply, following the same 
process, in the same globule, which is capable of containing four, 
afterwards 8 and so on np to 16 hsematozoa. 

^^The globule thus distended increases in size, and then bursts in 
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some way, leaving at liberty in the plasma the newlyformod parasites 
which, owing to their amaoboid impulses, proceed to inioot now 
globules, unless they are absorbed and destroyed by some 
phagocyte* 

"It appears that one of the hsomatozoa thus forinol within tho 
blood-corpuscle does not multiply in its turn or only divides itself 
slowly. This explains the fact that globules containing 3, 0 or 12 
parasites can be found. But in the immense majority of cases, when 
a globule contains several parasites, they are of an even number. 

" Haematozoa are sometimes met with which show on their contour 
small round projections, coloured carmine like the nucleus, as though 
the parasite could also multiply b^^ budding. But the fact is very 
rare and we have never established it in fresh preparations. 

The parasites are always much more numerous in the blood of 
the capillaries of the parenchymata than in the blood of the heart ; 
the ki jney contains the most infected globules, and it is also in tho 
kidney that the number of parasites contained in each globule is most 
considerable. Blood-corpuscles containing 12, 14, 16 and 18 
parasites are frequently to be observed therein. 

^^Next come, in order of frequency, the spleen, the liver, the bone- 
marrow, tho lungs, the heart, the ganglia, the intestinal mucous 
membrane and the nervous oentres.^^ 

{To be continued.) 


HOBTIOUI4TUBE. 


Praptical OrcJ;iard Work at the Oftpe. 

{Contmued from page 751 voh XX.) 

Thij! T?^AiJirtrT Aim OgESTunx. 

These two valuable trees have hardly yet received the attention 
they d^erve, and tlie tendency to treat "them as something akin to 
for^ plfihtt^ion trees rather than orchard stock militates against 
thmr Sae estimation and careful culture. The walnut absolutely 
v^uires a deep rich soil, with plentiful moisture deep down under the 
superficial layer, if it is to make an adequate return for the compara- 
wbfy larg^ ^pace^ it demands, tij certainly will grow to wood if 
parsgnonmhsl^ treated, but its marketable return in such condition 
is only ^mall. Hitherto it has almost always been reproduced by 
seeAi^gs ftrom eeleoted nuts, and consequently the ordinary Oape 
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walnut of the market is variable and often small. It is also a fact 
that some seedling trees will remain persistently barren even when 
fifteen to twenty years old. Of course, the care and discernment 
which go to the production of other fruits will equally beneficially 
affect this one, and at least one attempt known to us has been made 
to import and propagate the very best sorts known from France, in 
which country very great attention is paid to the improvement of 
the race. Either budding or grafting may be adopted, and even 
large trees of unsatisfactory product may be improved by these 
means. They are to be headed back in the off season, and when 
fresh shoots have started for the following season a few are selected 
for future growth and worked upon by annular or ring-budding, the 
rest being cut out. It is important to note, in grafting the walnut, 
if that mode be preferred, that the common split-graft should not be 
used, or at least if tried, the section should never cross the central 
pith. It is better by far to cut out an angular wedge-shaped groove 
and cut the scion correspondingly to fit in sideways. Even the scion 
should be cut so as to expose little or none of the pith. Inserting a 
scion after the manner of a bud is also a good method. Quickness 
of manipulation, very sharp tools, and unusual care in covering up 
with grafting wax or its equivalent are desirable. On the whole, for 
this climate, low grafting and covering with a generous heap of soil 
for a season is advisable, but the formation of accessory rootlets from 
the scion must be guarded against. As the walnut is late in starting 
its sap and in leafing, it is necessary to collect the scions in advance, 
and keep them over, stratified in sand just moist enough to hang 
together, until the stocks are fairly under weigh with their spring 
buds. The pruning of these trees is very simple. The axial centre 
growth should not be headed back, for it is inadvisable to attempt 
a dwarfed pattern. The lowest laterals should start from to 4 
feet from the ground, and be allowed to spread enough ultimately to 
shado the ground occupied by the roots, and with young standards it 
is quite worth while to protect the bark so long as it is tender with 
some suitable sun screen on the north side. Any young shoots killed 
by sunburn and hot winds should be cut back to the quick at once 
to prevent the branch dying back. The fruit ripens in a leisurely 
way and never all at once, hence it is not advisable to make a 
harvest straight away. It is better to collect the droppers first, and 
every week to go over the trees with light rods to dislodge the largest 
fruit, the earlier lots meanwhile being exposed to the air in the 
shade on frames to dry sufficiently for storing, covering them up at 
night. If thus treated for about four days, and turned over 
repeatedly, they will be dry enough, but will require a little 
vigilance to prevent any mouldiness supervening inside. The soft- 
shell walnuts require close attention so as not to carry the desiccation 
too far, else they are apt to crack, let in air, and shrivel the kernels. 
All are best temporarily stored in boxes until marked in the usual 
way in bags. The custom of bagging at once and standing the bags 
on th^ more or less damp earth is the main reason that there are so 
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many musty walnuts about. In K^ent it is uRunl to wasli^ ovor tho 
whole gathering with clear lime-water and then dry quickly in a 
draught of air. The result is that the brown, iininr skin pt‘(ds ojf 
very readily and tlio flesh gains in plumpness. 

There ai'e many good varieties known in hh’anco ami grown car<i- 
fully to name. 

The walnut is remarkably free from pn'asitio enemies of (dtlu^r 
kind. The only one to be feared is the ivd spider, Tef nmiichus' 
which spins its microscopic v ebs on the nnehir ^i(I<s of ilio 
leaves and produces a sickly condition, ospo dally in dry seasons. 
The persistent use of paraffine emulsion with the spray-pump, using 
the finest nozzle available, directed frovi lusidf' the tree to takn the 
enemy in the rear, speedily disposes of the (liflimilly. 

Complaints are often made of walnuts not germinating when sown, 
and of difficulty in transplanting them from the nursery. Tlio real 
reason is the general carelessness with which the nuts are stored and 
the frequency with which a fungous mould is allowed to penetrate 
the shell. The walnut is naturally very slow in germinating. The 
seed-bed should therefore be well trenched and drained, and be so 
deep as to preclude chances of its ever drying out b('Iow the depth of 
the seed, or requiring heavy waterings. The nuts should be planted 
with the outer shell still on, and not more than a full incli bolow tho 
surface. When seedlings have completed their second season they 
should be transplanted, because the habit of tho walnut, Uho that of 
the oak, is to develop an enormous tap-root with comparatively few 
lateral expansions. By transplanting, this tendency is ovorconio, tho 
descending axis is out smoothly off and a fine output of sabsidiavy 
lateral roots follows. If the walutibs are sown whir? they arc 
intended to remain, and if there is not underneath a barren subsoil, 
a rocky or a watery substratum, transplanting may bo lot nlono. 
But it is the safest course all round. 

Attention is directed to the reports of the lato excel lout Forest 
Officer, Mr, J. H- Cooper, upon the growth of tlio walnut in tho 
districts of Oengo and Oudlshoorn, given in tho Report of tho Huj^er 
intondent of Woods and Forests for 1888, pp. 

As with the walnut so to some extent with tho chestnut, tlio 
French growers lead the way. It is less ohoico as to soil and will 
succeed on soil altogether too heavy for the walnut. But it is more 
likely to deteriorate or throw back in seedlings than is its companion, 
and very many trees bear mere empty burs all through thoir usoloss 
lives. Hence there is the more need to be careful in selection and in 
working. It succeeds best by annular budding, but may be side- 
grafted with a little care and by the intervention of the earth mound. 
The seedlings should be treated by transplanting, the same way as 
the walnut, left a season, budded, and afterwards planted out in tho 
fourth year at farthest. 

Thb QerNOB. 

The quince grows so readily in the bush form, and produces such 
heavy crops of &uit for which there is only a very languid market at 
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present, that it scarcely seems necessary to say much about it here. 
Certainly the quince is not prized at its full comestible yalue, 
perhaps because it is so cheap. Yet it would be well worth while, 
now that jam factories are at work among us, to pay more attention 
to this fine fruit. The quince is best grown as a low standard ; this 
implies letting the central axis of the tree get up, and working the 
laterals so as to make a pyramid shape of it. Under any system the 
tendency of the tree to run out into long, lanky shoots must be 
checked, and fully as much as half the new growth ot the year will 
require cutting back. If this is not done, the weight of the fruit 
acting with the long leverage of the branches will be apt to snap 
them off. When the rooted cuttings are planted in place, it is well 
to keep an eye on the buds just when they begin to swell, and to rub 
out the weakest two of the three which often appear together. This 
will prevent the tree from wasting itself and will secure a neat, clean 
growth. By far the best method for raising quinces o£ fine quality 
IS to graft selected sorts upon pear stock for standard growth. If 
this were generally done, there can be little doubt' that this fine 
cooking fruit would take its proper place on the market and would 
be much sought after, instead ot being a sort of pariah of the orchard. 
The varieties that have arisen here as seedlings are very numerous. 
In selecting a good sort regard should be had to the quality of the 
fruit when cookod. Many quinces do not colour well and exhibit 
hard spots here and there in the flesh. There are also sorts that are 
subject to a fungus blight, Entomosporiiim maculatum Lev., which 
mases havoc among the leaves, causing them to turn brown and fall. 
The result is imperfectly nourished fruit. 

Quines trees of the newest and best varieties have been introduced 
of late years, and are now to be had of nurserymen. It would 
therefore be well to take some care in selection of sorts, instead of 
being content, as heretofore, with a bundle of cuttings from the 
n<=»arest hedge. 


Return of Fruit Exported 
During the Month op Mat, 1902. 


Port. 


Cape Town. 


Variety of Pruit. 

No. of 
Packages. 

Apples 

4 

Naartjes 

571 1 

1 


57 6 


(^uantit3% 

Declared 

Value. 


£ s. 

d. 

1 400 1 

8 0 

0 

1 12,820 1 

126 5 

0 


13,220 


Total 


£129 5 0 
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Fumigation under Box Covers. 


Few practical fruit-growers who hare accustomed themsolroB to 
sheet and dome covers for hydrocyanic acid gas fumigation would 
seriously think for a moment of changing to box^^ covers for their 
ordinary fumigation work with citrous trees ; but tho box covers to 
be described should have an interest to them, for in this ago of 
rapid progress one can only stay abreast of tho times by keeping 
himself well informed on the various methods and appliances used 
in other go-ahead countries to do work similar to that in which ho is 
engaged. The fumigation remedy for scale insects is not twenty 
years old yet, and the room for improvement in the apparatus for 
applying it may be still far from exhaustion. 

Fumigation was taken up in Capo orchards during 1 894, and two 
years later it made great headway ; by 1898 it was well understand 
almost all over the Colony and was starting in Natal and the 
Transvaal. It is not generally known, yet it is a fact of which we 
may be proud, that Cape Colony was the first country to follow the 
lead of California in fumigation and that it is still in advance of 
other countries, including even the Eastern States of America. It is 
a lead, however, that cannot be kept, as with our small and scattered 
orchards there is little scope for development and extension. Tho 
remedy was introduced to the Cape by Mr. P. J. Gillie, 0/son, of 
“Wellington, on his return from a visit to California in 1893, and by 
Mr. Henry Meyers, late of Fernwood, Newlands, who road of tho treat- 
ment in Californian horticultural reports that had ohancod into his 
hands. Mr. Oillie^s covers were small ones of tho well-known dome 
or tent sort, and with them he worked in a small way about 
Wellington. Mr. Meyers read only of the early sorts like tho 

Titus, Wolf skill and Culver fumigators, and theso typos 
being seemingly unnecessarily cumbersome he made a modification 
which if this were America would have been widely described, figured 
and boomed as the Meyers Fumigator.^^ Tho cover was made of 
strong calico, heavily dressed with oil and lampblack to render it 
gas-tight and light-tight, and was fitted over a light rod-iron frame- 
work. In use it was suspended from the vertex of a gigantic tripod 
of light bamboo poles, and was raised and lowered by a simple 
arrangement of ropes and pulleys. It was no great trouble to move 
the tnpod with its suspended, drawn-up cover from tree to tree, and 
altogether the apparatus seemed very successful. It was gas-tight 
and light-tight, it was adjustable in height and its flexible sides 
permitted some extension xn width, its capacity was easily and fairly 
accurately calculated, and its manipulation was not difficult. But 
Mr. Meyers is practical, and he discarded hia own device with the 
introduction of sheet and dome covers, covers which were inferior to 
his own in all respects except in adjustableness and ease of handling. 
The new covers are neither light-tight nor gas-tight, their entire 
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weight rests on the tree, and the space they enclose can he only 
roughly calculated; hut they can he changed from tree to tree 
simply and quickly, they are far more adaptable to trees of varjirg 
size and shape than all other types ever suggested, they are good 
for use on the steepest hillside, and experience has demonstrated 
that they can he relied upon for good work. 

The general public of the Eastern United States are very much 
where we were in 1895 in the matter of fumigation. The remedy 
has hardly caught on amongst the growers yet and most of the 
fumigating has been by agricultural station experimenters, in 
consequence of which there has been a clinging to ideals. It is 
considered desirable to have a method by which the space encom- 
passed can be kept nearly constant, and one that can be applied 
with the least possible wear and tear on the tree and cover, and in 
which there is the minimum leakage of gas during the period of 
exposure. The result is treatment under box fumigators,” and 
an interesting development in these covers is in progress. We are 
interested, because however satisfied we may at present feel wirh 
the sheet and dome covers given us by California and here 
improved to meet our peculiar conditions, we stand willing to learn 
and anxious to avail ourselves of any and every improvement that 
their experience and experiments suggest. We quite realize that 
our present apparatus is far from perfect. 

The problem in the Eastern States is more difficult than ours. 
There the remedy is applied to deciduous trees, whereas here it is 
almost solely in use for citrous trees. The shape, more open 
character, comparative brittleness of the fruit spurs and rigidity of 
branches, and the absence of foliage in winter all combine to make 
single sheet and dome covers much less suitable for deciduous trees 
than citrous trees, and hence it is, in large part, that the Yankees 
are not’ content with the kind of covers that we consider satisfactory. 
What we sincerely hope is that they will evolve a type that has 
advantages over ours for our class of work. Then again they may 
indicate to us that the gas remedy is as economical as liquid 
insecticides for our scales on deciduous trees, and we must bear in 
mind that at any time the notorious San Jose Scale may reach us 
and run riot in our deciduous orchards, thereby demanding the most 
eradicative of remedies, in other words — cyanide gas fumigation. 
Tho San Jose Scale is on the increase in America and Australia, and 
we (most foolishly in the writer^s opinion) still permit the wholesale 
importation of trees with only the slight safeguard of port inspec- 
tion. Also, as matters now are, we must acknowledge hox covers 
more reliable than our types for a beginner in fumigation, and that 
they are more serviceable for the treatment of rose bushes, garden 
shrubs and very small citrous trees. The treatment of very small 
trees under unsupported cloth covers is inadvisable because of the 
great risk of overdosing or underdosing them owing to the difficulty 
of even approximately gauging the space enclosed. Now a common 
plan to reduce the risk is to use a rough tripod of reeds or bamboo 
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sticks to keep tk© cover expanded to a fairly constant sisae (see 
illustration), but the results are often unsatisfaefcory. 

The simplest form of box cover is that illustrated as the Miller 
Fumigator/^ Several modifications of this type are iu use in the 
Colony for treating small trees, bushes, and nursery rows. They all 
are unwieldy and occupy much space when stored away, but they 
are easily made and can be depended on for uniformly good work 
with small trees. A. few of our farmers have mad© this type of box 
cover with the cloth easily removable for use like a dome cover, and 
with the frame so put together that it may be readily taken to pieces 
for stowing away. 

The Emery Pumigator^^ is a compromise between tho Millor 
form and the ordinary dome cover, and it combines the advantages 
and disadvantages of both forms. Professor W. (r. Johnson, 
formerly of the Maryland Experiment Station, is responsible for its 
origin, and it is from illustrations in a recent book by him Fumiga- 
tion Methods, price one dollar of Orange Judd Co,, New Yoi*k) 
that our sketches of this and the Miller type were made, 1''he figures 
show clearly how the Emery Fumigator is raised and lowered, and 
while at first sight the hoisting gear may cause a critical smile on 
the faces of those readers who have assisted in manipulating far 
larger sheet covers by much simpler means, there may bo and 
probably is considerable merit in Professor Johnson^s apparatus* 
He is one of the most business-like of economic entomologists and 
unlikely to back anything not a success iu practice. The covering 
material of the Emery and Miller Fumigators is heavily oiled eight- 
ounce duck, Johnson tried heavy building paper, but soou rejected 
it because of difficulty in getting it on smoothly and because it was 
more easily punctured than cloth. Tho extension top of tho Emery 
admits of the use of this type with trees of almost double tho height 
of the box. With ten covers and a crew of three or four men, aided by 
favourable conditions, one hundred and sevonty-fivo to two hundred 
trees from twelve to seventeen feet in height can be done in a day 
according to Professor Johnson. 

The Lowe Fumi^ator,^^ the illustrations of which are adapted 
from figures in bullebms of the New York Htat© Experiment Station, 
of which institution Professor Lowe is entomologist, is to my mind a 
distinct advance on the types previously discussed, although perhaps 
after a fair trial the Emery might prove the more practical for 
extensive work despite its clumsiness and apparently complex tackle. 
The open front of the Lowe enables the operators to enclose a tree 
without elevating the sides more than is necessary in carrying the 
apparatus, and the means of attaching the removable door seem 
simple and effective (see detail at^^^A^O. The wedge-shaped ends 
of the or^s strips on the door fit into corresponding blocks on the 
doer Casings, and thus its own weight suffices to hold the door in 
position. Professor Lowe says that both strips and blocks should be 
made of hard wood or metal and that they need to be very securely 
bolted in place. The surfaces of contact between door and frame 
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aT6 padded with felt and the blocks greased occasionally in order to 
secure a close fit with the least degree of friction. The frame of the 
fumigator is made of well-seasoned deal strips three inches wide and 
B'even-eighths thick, braced with pieces of about one-half the width. 
Various modifications of the Lowe fumigator will suggest themselves 
to the thoughtful reader. It would at least seem a great improve- 
ment to so make the box that it could be easily taken to pieces for 
transport and storage. The sides and top might be made separately 
and held together when set up by bolts with flanged nuts. Strips 
of canvas, flannel or felt tacked over the surfaces of the frame that 
come in contact should suffice to make tight joints when the nuts are 
set. Special clamp levers could be made to answer the purpose of the- 
bolts and nuts and would be more easily loosened and tightened. 
Professor Lowe used buttons at first to hold the door in place, but he 
deems his present device decidedly superior. 

Professor Sirrine, until very recently also connected with the New 
York State Experiment Station but who was located in another sec- 
tion of the State, has given expression to his ideas of an ideal fumi- 
gator in a box cover of an entirely novel type. He deemed that the 
square box enclosed much unnecessary waste space, and that the 
contrivance should be made with an opening side to take the tree 
and that it should fold up for storage. The result is his hexagonal 
folding fumigator ” here depicted. For one ten feet in diameter and 
twelve feet high, the six sides were made separately and each 
measured six feet by twelve feet. The vertical strips were 
made by ripping nine-inch rough spruce boards into four 
pieces each. By making the two outer outs on the boards 
at diagonal and the middle one straight across, the four 
strips were secured with each one bevelled on one side to 
an angle of 60® and straight on the other. The bevelled sides 
were used outwards, and thus when all were opposed the com- 
plete frame was of the desired hexagonal form. The strips as cut 
measured two and a half inches for the outside, one and three-fourths 
for the inside, and were of the thickness of the board, which was one 
and one-quarter inches. The horizontal strips were made about three- 
inches wide and the several diagonal braces one by two inches in 
section. The joins were not mortised but were mitred and firmly 
nailed and strengthened by triangular corner blocks. The separate 
sides were hinged together in pairs, with the hinges opening on tho 
outside, and then two of the pairs were hinged to the third with the 
hinges inside. This left tho six sides so that they could be 
spread out to form the hexagon or folded fan-like one on another 
into the surface area of a single one. Four back-flap hinges were 
used for each join. When set up for use the completing join at 
the front was made with hooks and eyes. The top was made im 
three sections, the middle one rectangular, six by ten feet 
in size, and the side ones triangular. Diagonal braces from 
corner to corner and a triangular cross-brace projecting above 
its centre kept the middle section firm, and to it were hinged the two* 
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■side sections. By means of a cleat all aroUnd, the whole top was 
made to fit over the side frame and the two parts were then held 
together by hooks and eyes. Canton flannel was used to face all the 
joins^ and as far as possible it was fixed in place after the cloth cover- 
ing was on and oiled, as the oil was found to have a glaring effect* 
The flannel was considered superior to felt. Good (juality unbleached 
calico was used for covering the frame, and alter being tacked 
in place it was painted two or three times with a mixture of raw oil, 
lampblack and beeswax. 

To manipulate the Sirrine fumigator the front lid of the top was 
unhooked and turned back, the two front sides opened from one 
another, and the whole contrivance bodily carried to or from the 
tree by four men as is shown in one of the sketches. The long poles 
on which the weight was borne fitted under open-bar staples on the 
frame at shoulder height, and this left the front men each with one 
hand at liberty to hold the doors open and push back projecting 
branches. Professor Sirrine thinks that with twelve box covers of 
his type a crew of nine men might succeed in treating one hundred 
and eighty trees not over twelve feet in height during a working 
day of ten hours. 

With the Sirrine and Lowe fumigators, the generating vessel with 
the charge of mixed acid and water is placed in a certain position 
within the box and the dose of cyanide supported on a short 
pivoted board above it ; then after the front is closed and fastened 
the pivoted board is tipped from outside to drop the cyanide into the 
vessel. 

Box fumigators of all the sorts described may easily be made on 
the farm. It has been thought desirable to only roughly give the 
details of their construction in these notes, but further information, 
on application, will cheerfully be sent to any farmer who undertakes 
to make similar apparatus for himself. It will be observed that 
none of the forms are useful for trees over seventeen feet in 
height, and that only one, the Emery, seems practicable for those 
oyer twelve feet. It is very likely that for trees above twenty feet 
high no type of cover better than the simple sheet will over be 
devised. 

Chas. P, Lotosburt, Govt. Entomologist. 
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VITICULTURE. 

Reflections on the Needs of Colonial Viticulture* 


Viticulture, I take it, is by most men, versed in agricultural 
matters in the Colony, considered to be an industry which could 
hardly be missed, at lease in some parts, where it has been carried on 
practically since the time the Colony has been founded, without its 
absence causing a state of financial despondency hitherto unknown. 

The importance of that industry to the Colony, mainly based on 
the exceptional adaptation of the Western districts to the production 
of grapes; the fact of vine-growing yielding comparatively quick 
and almost absolutely reliable returns with a relative small outlay on 
annual labour, is enhanced by viticulture admitting of the utilization 
of land which otherwise had to be defined as waste land, and the 
experience of such ground producing wines superior in quality to 
wines from rich, fertile lands. 

In spite, or probably partly on account, of such favourable condi- 
tions pertaining to the production of grapes, viticulture has in 
reality not sufficiently advanced during all these years to enjoy the 
position it deserves as a national industry upon w’hioh the well-being 
of a considerable portion of the Colony depends. On the contrary, 
it is looked down upon in some quax'ters and branded as responsible 
for the existence of many evils. Unfortunately this view is not 
absolutely correct, though it does not follow that similar evils have 
not been brought about in other ways had vines not been cultivated, 
since for a long period of years viticulture practically depended to 
the groatcT extent for the consumption of its product on the coloured 
classes. ‘ This state of affairs has fortunately changed to some degree 
for the bolter, our colonial wines becoming more and more an article 
of consumption with tho white population. In the interest of viticul- 
ture every endeavour should bo made to widen this consumption, and 
that may only be achieved by improving constantly and systemati- 
cally tho quality of our wines. 

At present too much low wine is still made and too much attention* 
is still given to tho production of quantity instead of quality. 
Admitting that, as is often wrongly asserted, it does not pay to 
produce good quality, or at least not as well as inferior wine, on 
account of the extra cost, producers must bear in mind that it is for 
various reasons essential to reverse in time the system and produce 
•quality instead of quantity. We depend almost exclusively on local 
consumption, and of wine next to nothing is exported. Tlj-is local 
consumption, as far as tho coloured classes are concerned; uciay apy 
day receive a check, and what would its effect be were the.wWte* 
population to disoontinae to consume our wines on ^account of 
'their inferior quality? Farther, let the producer reflect, upon, the' 
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fact of the introduction of American vines having not only increased 
the productiveness of our vineyards, but, having in addition widene<l 
the possibilities of vine-culture, as by a judicious selection of resistent 
stocks land may now be made to yield remunerative returns, hitherto 
badly adapted for vine-growing, so that in the near future the annual 
output of wine may be expected to increase by leaps and bounds. 

Quality and not quantity must, as above said, be our future motto. 
We must aim at the production of a wine capable, by virtue of its 
properties, to become the national beverage of South Africa, capable 
of displacing tbe imported article, particularly the imported spirit, 
frequently of such very inferior quality. Should wino-growers sot 
themselves this task and succeed in accomplishing it, they would not 
only help themselves but would in addition become public benefactors, 
as with an increasing consumption of good wmo drunkenness 
decreases, a fact borne out by a world-wide experience. 

It will, as a matter of course, be quite impossible to rapidly effect 
this change of attitude, for many obstacles have to be overcome, and 
among them the sometimes unreasonable prejudice against Capo 
wines. Uureasonable I say, if it be possible, as it has actually 
occurred, that a Colonial Hermitage elicited praises when served 
under an assumed name, and was declared by the same people to be 
of an inferior quality when submitted under its true colours. 

Moreover, the excessive prices charged for colonial wines all over 
the country also militate against a widening consumption, particu- 
larly with the descendants of a race which for centuries has acous- 
^med itseK to the fermented and distilled product of grains. ^Plie 
influence of these conditions as an obstacle against the development 
of colonial viticulture in the most desirable direttion is, however, 
small in comparison with the influence arising from the indifference 
too often still shown by local producers in regard to th(‘ (luality of 
their product. 

The favourable climatic conditions 'at tbe Cape make it possible 
for every landholder or occupier of average inielligonco to produce a 
crop of grapes. But how many are conversant with the ins and oufcs 
of dealing in the most rational manner with a crop after it has been 
gathered ? And how many are imbued with an ardent desire of 
producing such wine ? 

We in South Africa fail singularly in applying skill in the art of 
wine-making just at a stage when such skill is mostly required to 
successfully accomplish for what we have been patiently working for 
a whole year. ^ matters are at present, we are so far from having 
a recognised uniform system of making wine that many farmers have 
their own way of procedure, priding themselves sometimes as 
the possessors of a valuable secret which must be jealously guarded. 
In consequence, wines are produced in the same district at great 
variance in regard to quality and uniformity of character. 

To overcome this state of affairs it is primarily important that 
adopted, and that for this purpose stress 
should be laid on collecting and recording local experience relating 
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to process of vinification and maturing of wine. For the system ofi 
wine-making could in the nature of things not be the same every- 
where, but would vary with the description oE wine most suitable to- 
the conditions of a district. When once a beginning has been made 
farmers should be instructed as to the most suitable treatment of 
wine for any such period as wine may be under their charge, and it 
would then remain with the producer to strictly and conscientiously 
attend to it. As an additional factor, tending towards spreading 
technical education on the question of wine-making, I would recom- 
mend to growers to bottle annually, for their household requirements, 
the necessary quantity of their own wine, allowing sufiicient time to 
elapse until such wine is sufficiently matured, i,e., until it does not 
turn cloudy after bottling. 

At present, the average wine-farmer has very little conception as 
to the quality his wine may ultimately develop, and he is often the 
worst served person in regard to a supply of wine for domestic 
purposes, contenting himselE with either over-fortified or sometimes 
highly acidified wines. Assuming that farmers adopted that plan, it 
would necessarily teach them what natural wine really means, and the 
use of such wine would more and more create a desire to produce 
from year to year the same quality. 

Much has already been accomplished in this direction, as all 
acquainted with the recent history of Cape viticulture must admit. 
Since a period of approximitely fifteen years, the strong, fortified^ 
spirituous sweetish wines, once generally in use, have been largely 
superseded by natural wines; the value of our Hermitage and 
Drakenstein wines has been established and the consumption of 
Colonial wines by the better classes has increased, a practical proof 
of the quality of our wine gaining sufficiently under proper treat- 
ment to secure it the position it deserves. 

With these achievements to look back upon, one would think that 
further progress was but a matter of a short period of years. 
Unfortunately, this appears not to be the case, as, in accordance with 
past experience, there are not a few producers still who keep them- 
selves entirely aloof from the experience of others and prefer to be 
guided by their own. 

Though it must be admitted that each man knows as a rule his 
own business beat, and that he is wi^e in displaying a certain 
amount of cohservatism as to the management oE his own affairs, 
his conservatism is unquestionably carried to the extreme when an 
attitude is taken as afore described. Maybe, that with the Colonial 
farmer this is mainly the outcome of an isolated life for generations, 
hut one thing is certain, namely, that he, in his own interest, should 
he induced to make a change and be made to realize that, to farther 
the interests of the industry on whose progress he largely depends, 
he should take more cognizance of what is going on. 

It is the absence of a combination or co-operation, - imbued with 
the eaifnest'desirfe of 'promoting and representing in and out of 
season the interests of viticulture so sadly neglected of late, that is 
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'mostly felt^ and it is to be hoped that all those interested in viticul- 
ture will exert themselves to bring about a combination of that 
mature in the near future. 

0. Maybr, Agricultural Assistant. 

Stellenbosch, July 6th, 1902. 


Oo-operation in Viticulture. 


Co-operative Wine Cellars in Germany. 

On the loth of August, 1899, the small town of Ahrwoiler, in 
Rhenish Prussia, celebrated the foundation of an institution which 
had for the people of the district more importance than most 
political events. It was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the first 
co-operative society of vine-growers ( Ww^ervereine) 

The Government representative who attended these popular rejoic- 
ings (the Imperial councillor, Heising) did not consider it derogatory 
to express personally his good wishes in the humble cottage of 
P. H. Mies, the first and only president of the Winzerverein ef 
Ahrweiler. 

This showed that the Government and public of Prussia under- 
stood the importance of the co-operative movement, of which the 
vine-growers of the Ahr valley were the initiators in European 
viticulturo. 

On this occasion we would like to sketch the history and progress 
of this original application of co-operative principles, as studied 
during a visit to this fine region, not enough known to the vitioultural 
public, and which has afforded % fino object-lesson to Germany^ 
Austria, Italy and Prance. 

According to P. 0. Huber, co-operation was first given a trial in 
1850, in the Moselle, Wurtemberg, and the Duchy of Baden, at the 
time when Schulae-Delitzsoh, the celebrated founder of People^a 
banks, already so widely spread throughout Germany (4,500 were in 
existence in 1 892), endeavoured to promote throughout the rural 
masses a general movement of economical organization. Although 
lecturers had publicly taught these principles in the Ahrweiler 
Talley, the first conception of co-operative viticulture seems to be 
due to a small grower of the district, the sextou of the village, named 
Kossmann, It was in 1868 that, in this small parish of Ahrweiler, 
one of these Winzervereine (which are so often met with to-day> 
grouped two or three together) was definitely establishe4 ^th 50 
ahareholdera. 

j 

^ 

* Wi(02^irverei»e . Tm«-groweta’ Union. 
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It is hard necessity — this strong stimulant of energy — which 
accounts for the sudden awakening of the rural population to the 
benefits of organization. 

For a long time the vine-growers of Ahrweiler had lived a quiet, 
monotonous existence. The Revolution of 1814 had enriched them, 
as the result of their annexation by Prance, through the division of 
tlie properties of the Chapters and Abbes hitherto their masters. 
They sold their wine without trouble to consumers and wine-buyers, 
who visited them to purchase their excellent red wine, the best in all 
Germany (Walporzheimer). 

The climate of Ahrweiler is very severe and rigorous for a plant 
so delicate as the cepage, exclusively cultivated there (Spatburgunder 
or Pinots of Bourgogne), and cultivation is very expensive. The 
traveller notices it when driving through the narrow valley 
which the Ahrthal River has cut through the granitic and schistose 
plain of Eifel, in the canon, ten miles long, where the towns of 
Ahrweiler, Walporzheim, Marienthal, Dernau, Mayschosz and 
Altenhar are lying. We are here on the northern geographical 
limit of vine culture (50® N) ; spring frosts, summer rain, and autumn 
frosts are to be feared, and the vines can only grow on the sheltered 
slopes of the hills. But these slopes are veritable ravines with steep 
land-slips, where cultivation is only possible by arranging the soil in 
terraces, which, numbering 20 to 40, are formed like the narrow 
steps of a gigantic staircase. Here the vine-grower plants his vines, 
although he has scarcely enough room to stand. Such exceptional 
conditions require an enormous outlay of money ; and it is only by 
selling the wines at high prices that vignerons could make a living. 

With the inauguration of railways, the German markets were 
flooded with common wines from other parts of Europe, and prices 
rapidly came down. At the same time a transformation took place 
in^the habits and customs of consumers and of commerce generally. 
The former, being visited regularly by commercial travellers, ceased 
to purchase directly from the producer, and wine merchants, widen- 
ing the scope of their business, began to buy the grapes from vine- 
growers and make wine themselves, finding a greater advantage in 
fermenting, handling and maturing their own wine. The vignerons 
were at first attracted by this new custom, which gave them the 
price of thoir labour directly their grapes were ripe, and relieved 
them of the burden of making and keeping their wine. 

For this reason many of them gave up making wine and building 
fermenting houses or cellars, and, little by little, lost even the 
knowledge of vinification. In this state they remained defenceless 
against the middlemen and dealers in whoFe hands they were. 
Year by year the price of grapes became lower, until in years of 
abundance it was not even sufficient to pay the cost of culture. In 
1860 a state of poverty and famine became general throughout the 
Ahrweiler district. Many small growers were bought out and left 
the country ; some had to go and work in the iron foundries of 
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Wesfephalia, and others were attracted by the delusive Eldorado of 

1110 1*1 C3»» 

“ Weinland arm Land !’" wrote Von Groote in 1865, in his statistics 
of the Ahrweiler district. At Mayschosz the price of a pound of 
Pinot of the very best quality had fallen to about 18 pfennigs (about 
2d.). The remaining wine-growers then resolutely united, and 
combined to work more economically and to better advantage. They 
triumphed in the struggle, but not without organization and great 
sacrifices. 

The history of the beginning^ of the Altenhar Uo- operation 
Society, written by Dr. Wygodzinski, gives an idea of tho great 
efforts required on the part of the vine-growers to struggle against 
local competition. One day all the credit of the society was 
suppressed, and the shareholders were asked to pay, within 24 hours, 
the money advanced by a neighbouring bank. The board of 
directors immediately called a general meeting of the shareholders, 
and requested they would all rontiibute to make up the amount 
required. Next morning they all brought sufficient cash to save the 
society from bankruptcy. The Winzerveroine are now out of tho 
hands of banks; they are their own banks, their cellars are 
luxuriously built with cafes open to the public, and they have 
immense storing rooms with millions of bottles, and thousands in 
their reserve funds. They have ccramercial travellers all through 
Germany, wine shops in Cologne, Bonn, and other neighbour Lng 
towns, and thousands of customers to buy direct from thorn. 

There are now 25 co-operative societies established in the valley of 
the Ahr (three at Ahrweiler, with respectively 1 50, 80, and 50 share- 
holders; two at Dernau and Altenhar, known under the synonyms of 
Winzervereine and Winbauvereine). 

Their shareholders, all very small proprietors, roalizod that the 
best means of remaining masters of their own industry, as well as of 
improving their economic education and technical knowledge, was to 
place at their head only vino-growers elected amongst thonisolvos. 
These societies have formed a central federation at Ahrwoilor; 
and it is a small vine-grower, the father of F. H. xMien, wLo directs 
and contiols millions of capital representing one of the most powerful 
co-operative agricultural federations in the world. 

Oo-operation has not only assured prosperity to the peasants of 
Ahrweiler, but it has also become a school of admmistration, organi- 
zation, and economic self-help. 

To give an idea of these societies we cannot do better than to 
describe the Central Society of Mayschosz, which is a type. 

According to the regulations of this society, its objects are — To 
sell only wines made in its own cellars from grapes supplied by tho 
shareholders themselves, and also to sell the transformed by-products 
of vinification.^^ 

Contrary to what has taken place elsewhere, most of the societies 
^were formed with money advanced exclusively hy the suppher share- 
holders, the capital being usually divided into shares of ^0 marks 
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(£2 10s.). Many had to put by their yearly profits, for many years, 
to pay back the capital borrowed from the banks or others; but 
many have now become complete proprietors of their cellars and 
plant. Such is Mayschosz. 

These companies are established on the principle of unlimited 
liability, which developes in the shareholders the sense of responsi- 
bility, discipline, and self-help in the interests of all. It is the surest 
condition of success to viticultural co-operative societies, as well as 
to People^s banks. Each shareholder is responsible, in his own real 
estate, for the losses sustained by the society ; therefore, everyone 
is strongly stimulated to work to avoid them. The great success of 
these Ahrnthal societies is simply due to this principle of unlimited 
liability. Another cause of success is the absolute honesty of the 
commercial operations. They all furnish to the consumer wine of 
authenticated origin and guaranteed purity and soundness. 

All the shareholders must supply, at vintage time, the whole of 
their red grape^*, non-stemmed.'*^ At Mayschosz, the ICO share- 
holders, representing 288 acres of vines, biing annually about SCO 
tons of vintage, yielding 35,200 gallons of wine. As the yearly sale 
of this society is greater, it is obliged to buy 6,600 gallons of wine 
from neighbours, who, it is hoped, will soon join with the co-operative 
movement. The price of the grapes is paid to the shareholders at 
delivery, or by fractions at very short intervals. It is fixed annually 
by the committee, and is as near as possible to the market value of 
tjhe grapes. Five per cent, is taken off the price of these grapes, and 
goes into the Eventual Reserve Fund, div^ided into proportionate shares, 
of which the shareholders remain titular. This fund is the basis of 
the profits and losses account, resulting from the sale of wine and by- 
products. With this object, the amount of the Eventual Reserve Fund 
of each of the shareholders is retained during the last three years. 
In the case of profit ihe fund is divided proportionately and paid as 
bonuses. In case of losses, the money is first taken from this 
Eventual Reserve Fund before asking the shareholders to participate 
in those losses. 

The main practical difficulty is to value the difference in the 
quality of the grapes. With this object the price fixed annually 
only applies to Burgundy, exclusive of Portugais bleu, Pruh- 
bergunder, Kleinburger. 

The grapes of given varieties are valued according to the richness 
of thoir must in sugar (measured with the glucometer of Oechsle) 
and some years also by the^*r acidity. An average percentage is 
established for the season; for each degree above it a pfennig is 
added to the fixed price of each lb. and deducted in the other case. 
By this means the vine-grower is stimulated, for it his interest to 
carefully work his vineyard, and help the grapes to reach perfect 
maturity. In other localities whore the soils vary, the different sites 
are taken into account; but everywhere unsound grapes arc refused. 
The wines, male and matured by the society, are then sold in bulk 
to merchants, by auction at fairs, directly to consumen?, ot again in 
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cafes or restaurants (Gartenwirtschaft) belonging to the Winzer- 
vereine, and established in many large towns. The society has a 
large stock of wine in reserve, and notwithstanding the difference in 
yields and qualities, which naturally varies every year, it is alwaj s 
able to furnish the consumer with wines equal in quality and 
belonging to a certain constant type. The profits are annually 
divided at a general meeting of the shareholders, and a certain pro- 
portion (generally 10 per cent.) is taken from the profits to form the 
reserve fnnd^^ of the company. This reserve fund” may bo done 
away with when the society has paid all its debts. Many societies 
are now utilising it to buy blocks of vineyards as they come into the 
market ; and if we judge from the number of sign-boards bearing 
the term “ Winzervereine ” which together with those of other 
proprietors disfigure the beautiful scenery, we see that the co- 
operative propiietors will soon buy out those that remain outside the 
co-operative movement. 

The administration of the Winzervereine comprises four distinct 
bodies — the Committee, the Board of Verification, the l^oard of 
Supervision, and the shareholders generally. 

The '^Committee,” composed of the president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, is elected for three years, and is responsible 
to the society ; it manages the business under the direction of tho 
president. The president supervises the staff, the sale of wines, &o., 
and is paid 1,000 marks (£50) per annum ; the secretary reoeivt s 
1 per cent, of the price of the sales effected. At Mayschoz, tho staff 
of the cellar is composed of a cellarman, two coopers, and two work- 
men ; but during the wine-making season the society employs 30 
men daily. As there is not much work in the field at that time of 
the year, many of the shareholders are employed, so that co-operation 
not only benefits in working to tho best advantage the produce of 
the district, but it also helps workmen in obtaining benefits not to 
be procured in any ordinary factorjr. 

The Board of Supervision” is composed of threo raemboTH, 
elected by the shareholders from amongst themselves, excluding 
those already on the committee. It controls and supervises the 
committee, and is empowered to suspend any of its members, ponding 
the decision of the general body of shareholders. 

The ^^Verification Committee,” composed of three members, 
toother with the president, verify, classify and value wines. 

Shareholders ” hold two meetings yearly, one in spring and 
the other in autumn, at which each shareholder, irrespective of the 
number of shares held, has one vote. At the latter meeting the 
balance-sheet is submitted and new members elected. 

What are the practical results of these associations? They may 
be summed up in one word — They have saved the vine-growers of 
Arhthal from ruin, and brought back comfort and prosperity to all 
the vilagers of the district.” They have all succeeded; the 
experience of those first established serving to help the more recent 
ones. Moreover, to increase their strength these societies have* 
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federated, aud the president of the Central union, controlling the 
local committee, has the power of having the wines of each society 
analyzed to verify their soundness and to suppress fraud and 
adulteration. 

The humble society of Mayschosz has now become one of the 
richest agricultural federations. It paid for grapes in 1868 sixteen 
pfennigs per lb. ; last year it paid 3 J to 40 pfennigs {5d.) The wine 
ig sold at an average of 1 mark 50 pfennigs per litre (10s. 6d, per 
gallon) ; its stock of wine represents a value cf £40,000, buildings 
£10,000, and plant £3,750; finally, the vineyards represent a value 
of £20 per acre. 

The number of shareholders in July, 1897, was 126 ; and in July, 
1898, 146, all vine-growers. 

Good example is contagious. The co-operative movement which 
started in Arhthal has since spread to Germany, the valley of the 
Ehine, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and is rapidly increas- 
ing at the present moment. Its application is extended enough, and 
its general experience varied and complete enough to allow all 
vi»icultural regions, however different may be their local conditions, 
to find either in Germany or Italy examples appropriate to their 
particular wants. Countries where property is small and subdivided, 
where the yield i& small but the value of the wine great, might follow 
the example of the valleys of the Ahr and Rhine, in Germany. 
Countries having a large production of common wines might follow 
the example of the Po ^^alley in Italy. 

Co-oPERATivfi Wine Cellars in Other Parts of the World. 

The co-operative wine manufacturing cellars of Europe may be 
divided into five groups. 1st, the Rhine; 2nd, Germany; 8rd, 
Switzerland; 4tli, Austria-Hungary; and 5tlx, Italy. 

1st. The Wim^^rvereme of the MifteJrhein (Middle Rhine) are 
all more or less copies o£ the Ahrthal t^pe. They spread 
all along the TMiddlo Rhine ; from the vineyard of 
Sichenbirge at Koenigswinter and Linz up to Bingen, the 
celebrated bend in the river, in front of which are the 
famous vineyards of Rheingau. Many of those co-operative 
societies, lixe those established in the Moselle valley, are 
backed by the union of rural banks of Raffoisen and 
Nouwied. 

2nd. In SuddeuLschland (South Germany) these societies, more 
varied in form, are met with in Wurtemberg, Weinsberg, 
Unterturkheim, Beilstein, &c. The most successful is that 
of Heilbronn, created with the material and moral help of 
the municipality ; it has established auction sales, where 
wine is sold per hogshead, and which are now frequented 
by the hotel-keepers of the region. The movement of 
co-operative association has recently extended to the 
Duchy of Baden, on the shores of Lake Constance. In 
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Bavaria and Alsace, six co-operative cellars have been 
recently established in the most renowned crus of 
Ribeauville, Wolxlieim, Egaisheim, Guebwillcr, Ac. On 
the 1st of January, 1899, an institution of a new type was 
opened at Colmar — the Bourse aux Vins^^ (wine market). 

It was founded by 150 of the principal vine-growers of 
Alsace, with the object of making the public directly 
aCvjuainted with the excellent natural wines of Alsace, and 
of fighting against the increasing sophistication encouraged 
by the law of 1892 allowing the addition of sugar to the 
Veit. A board of wine-tasters examines the wine put up for 
sale, and that which is accepted is sold by the Bourse 
under its guarantee and stamp. The wine is sold by public 
auction or by agreement, the best samples being retailed to 
one of the finest and most important cafes of Colmar, 
which is connected with the Bourse. 

3rd. In Switzerland ocnological societies have been established 
since 1872 in the Valley of the Rhine, at Sion, St. Maurice, 
Vetro, Granges-Let s, &c. They generally sell their wine 
in bulk,- and often even their must. According to lioc- 
qaigny, with the object of dividing the profits amongst 
the shareholders, a normal price is fixed for grapes ; one 
that can be eventually increased by a bonus paid on three 
co-e£Bcients : situation of the vineyard, mode of cultivation, 
and the weight of must in saccharine matter. It is said 
that the ocnological societies of the Valleys give to their 
shareholders a profit of 25 to SO per cent, above the price 
obtained by vine-growers remaining outside the society 

4th. In Austria-Hungary there are established under the name of 
Kellereign two groups of societies resembling those of Ahr. 
One in the region of Siebenborgen (Transylvania), which 
seems to have spread in Russian Bessarabia ; the other in 
the Tyrol, where, since 1892 (thanks to the active propa- 
gHn<^a of Dr. Math, the learned cnnologist and director of 
the Agricultural Institute of San-Miohele), over ten societies 
have been established in Neumarki, Andrian, Terlau, Auer, 
&o. Following their example. Barge, Kiva, Rego, iu Italy 
have established co-operative cellars. Like thoa * of Germany 
thi-y are backed up by the People^s banks, whose auditors 
inspect their accounts. As in Italy, they have the moral 
support of the Government. 

6th. In Italy the "Cantine sociale^^ are of two types; some 
purely co-operative, that is to say, composed of ^^suppl er 
shareholdei s ” only, and which work solely in the iLterests 
of the vine-growers who supply them with grapes ; others 
are composed of supplier shareholders and others who 
supply the capital. The oldest} is that of Sondrio, estab- 
lished in 1872, with a capital of £16,000, divided into £5 
shares, in order to take the local wine-growers out of the 
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hands of tlie Swiss wine m'rchants, who were the only 
buyers of wine in that r gion ; but it was only after the 
cessation of commercial relations between France and Italy^ 
in 1882^ that the co-operative movement spread all over the 
Peninsula. It was only then that the Italian Government, 
by a series of competitions, where upwards of £1,000 was 
distributed in prizes, and by the active propaganda of its 
best professors, such as Cava^zi, endeavoured to estiblish 
co-operative societies all through Italy. Their object was 
to make a wine of a constant type and of high qualities 
which was to be sold, either to* wine merchants in Italy, or 
exported direct to Germany and Austria. Among the 
societies we may mention the Societa cenologica valtellines 
of Sondrio, the Cautine sociale Pestelinni of Bagno, the 
Unione viticola of Brindisi, the Societa viticola of Verona, 
the Union oenologica di Ripatransone of Ascoli, wh ch treats 
over 1,000,000 gallons a year, and the Gantine sociali 
d'OleggiOy of Porto Perrago, of Stra, Barbaresc >, &c. 

Ill France the title 'Cooperative” has been used by producers 
and merchants on the Suuth and Bordeaux regon, but rural co- 
operative societies are very rare. They do not seem to have 
succeeded as well as those in other European countries. Up to the 
present we only know of one society which deserves to be called 

co-operative ” ; it is that of Damery, which actually sells 100,000 
bottles of champagne per annum. This was the result of a vast 
scheme of a socialistic character, which a very young man (E. 
Lamarre) attemptt?d to create in 1890, in order to form a coalition of 
25,000 vine-growers of champagne against the other large mann- 
facturtrs of sparkling wine. 

To sum up, the co-opeiative societies actually in existence, and 
which are working successfully in Europe, number about 100 in the 
German countries, and 50 in the Latin. 

Wo do not under-estimate the dilBSculties attending the creation of 
such societies in the vine-growing regions of Australia; but as even 
greater obstacles have been surmounted in Europe, and as a success- 
ful start seems to have been made by the Mooroopna Winery 
Company in our own State, it is to be hoped that circumstances 
similar to those which iaduoed the wine-growers of Ahr to unite 
and co-operate will take place here, that amongst our wine-growers 
someone will follow the example of Kossmano, Josten and Mies. 
May the* experience of foreign countries serve as a guide, and the 
new difficulties arising from the extended discovery of phylloxera, 
and the present state of the wine market, be overcome by a practical 
and sound application of co-operative principles to minimize indivi- 
dual exp nse, and assist the annual production of large quantities of 
sound wines of constant and uniform types. — R. Dubois, B.Sc., in 
Agricultural Journal of Flctoria. 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

Potato Tuber Moth. 


The following letfcer of enquiry respecting the ravages of tlio 
Potato Tuber Moth and the memorandum thereon by tho (Jovorniuent 
Entomologist are published for the information of our renders : — 

I had some potatoes taken up three weeks ago. At tlio time I 
noticed nothing the matter with thorn. A few days ago my attention 
was drawn to them, and I found them being eaten by a worm wliich 
burrows some distance beneath the skin. I took up some more and 
I found them also affected though not to the same extent; and i 
found some in a neighbour’s garden affected too. By parcel post I 
am sending you samples ; they are from imported seed planted about 
Christmas. 

I shall be glad if you can tell me of the nature of the disease, and 
what can be done to stop it. Judging from the destruction wrought 
in those lifted three weeks ago it would appear impossible to keep 
potatoes so affected during the winter. 

^ ' W. S, \\ 

Lady Frere, June 28th, 1902. 


Half a dozen complaints of the nature of tho above have been 
received during the last few weeks, and the inference is that the 
Potato Tuber Moth (formerly Lita solanella now Gelechia operculiflla)^ 
for such is the name of the insect causing the damage, is more than 
usually prevalent this season. It is by no means a new post in the 
Colony, having been long known about the principal ports and 
having been received from or observed in many inland districts by 
the writer during his seven years’ experience at tho Capo. Very 
likely it occurs in most if not all the districts. The late Mr. W. van 
der Byl, of Constantia, once told me he distinctly romomborod it m^ar 
0 upe Town before 1875. 

i he insect, with little doubt, is one of our numerous post introduo- 
wons from other lands. It was known as a potato post in Now 
Zealand and Tasmania nearly half a century ago, and is thought by 
some to be native to the former country. Others, however, suggest 
the interior of Africa as the original homo. For over twenty-five 
years it has been injurious in Algeria, and probably it is widespread 
m P^rts of the south of Europe. Shipments of potatoes from IJsbon 
TO the Oape have on several occasions been condemned on arrival 
oeoause of the pest, the moths in one case emergiag in immense 
numbers from the ship’s hold when the hatches were raised. 
Amenoa, too, has the pest, though not badly in most parts because of 
ihe severe winters. Occasionally the Californian rural papers allude 
o it, the Pacific Rural Press in 1897 saying it was a great pest 
almost everywhere in the State.” The original description of the 
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insect, made in 1873, is said to have been from specimens collectedl 
in Texas, and since 1881 at least the Californians have lamented on 
wormy potatoes. The mainland of Australia has known the 
insect thirty years or more, aad, finally, the Natal farmers are quite 
familiar with its work. 

Being known as an injurious insect in so many countries, muck 
has been said and written about it; and it is largely published 
accounts that form the basis of the present notes. The most recent 
and complete account of it is a bulletin entitled The Potato Worm 
in Calif ornia,^^ by Warren T. Clarke, published last October by the 
University of California Experiment Station. 

The adult insect is a small moth. As one sees it at rest it measures 
very close to two fifths of an inch in lengtb. The fore wings, which 
when folded cover most of the body and therefore give the general 
colour impression, are brownish with obscurely outlined darker 
markings ; the hind wings are almost white, but they are hidden from 
sight except during flight. The moths become abundant in spaces 
where infested tubers are stored, and are common in affected potato 
fields about the time the tubers are ready for digging. They 
normally fly after sundown, but they may be started up from the 
plants at any time of day into a quick low flight. 

The very tiny, white, oval eggs are laid a few at a time in 
sheltered situations, as alongside a vein of a potato leaf in the field 
or in the eye of a tuber in the storehouse. They hatch in seven to 
ten days, and the young krvse proceed at once to mine into the leaf, 
stem or tuber as the case may be. The long winding burrows, filled 
with brownish excrement and often the starting places for decay, 
are conspicuous in affected tops and tubers. The full grown larva or 
caterpillar (or ^^worm^^ as the American farmer will have it) 
measures a trifle under half an inch in length. It is sordid white in 
colour, often more or less pinkish toward the front and on the 
underside, and has a dark brown head and ^^neck^^; sometimes 
there is a tinge of yellow or green to the white parts. 

Prom six to nine weeks, according to the season, is required for the 
growth of the larva (Clarke). It then comes out of its burrow and 
spins a silken cocoon within which it changes to a pupa. The 
cocoon is made in any convenient cranny, frequently in the eye of a 
tuber, and is coated outside with particles of dirt or excrement. The 
pupa within is deep mahogany in colour and about one quarter inch 
in length. After fourteen to sixteen days (Clarke) the moth 
emerges, and within a few days it provides for the continued existence 
of its kind. Inhere are probably at least four generations a year in 
warm climates like that of the Cape. 

The Potato Tuber Moth is not confined to potatoes. It is well 
known in almost all countries where it occurs as a tobacco pest, and 
thus has earned popular designations as Tobacco Leaf Miner, 
'^Tobacco Split Worm^' and ^'Potato and Tobacco Moth.^^ There is 
not much complaint of damage by it to tobacco in this country ; but 
it works in tobacco leaves and stems with us, and if our tobacco were 
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to be used for cigar wrappers, tbe injury done miglit be sometiinos 
considered serious. Mr. Colin Story, of the Government Agricultural 
School at Blsenberg, tells me the insect was quite common in tobacco 
on the college farm during the past season, and that he also found it 
in Stinkblaar {Datuni .stranioniu tn). In the United States 
(Howard, 1898 Year Book) thoro is record of its attack oii horse nettle 
{Solanum caroUnense), tomato and egg plant in addition to potato 
and tobacco. 

The injury to potato tops, though sometimes rather serious, is of 
far less importance than the injury to tubers. The tubers may 
become infested while they are still in the soil, or after they have 



Potato Tlbrh Moth, a , a riooo o£ tuber with oyos dopohitod about thu oyo ; h 
and e, egg greatly enlarged, d and /u, timnoUing o£ larva m tubor; ,/» pupa at end oC 
buirow; (?and jf, the larva, /, tho pupa, and A, the moth, all iliroo tunics natural 
sisse; p and /z, au abdominal joint of laiva from the Bido and to^), (From UB.A* 
Dopt. Agtic. 1892 Ropoife.) 

been dug or stored, and the injury may coutinu e with generation 
after generation of the insect until they are reduced to a state of 
utter putridity. The infestation of potatoes in tho ground may begin 
from eggs laid on exposed or almost exposed tubers or from partly 
grown larvfe working their way do-wnward through loose soil from 
drying tops. Farmers in the older infested districts of the Cape 
know by experience the grave danger of leaving dug potatoes 
exposed on the land overnight. Not only do such tubers receive 
eggs from moths that may chance to be in readiness, but larva) leave 
the no longer nutritious tops and are quick to take advantage of the 
opportunity for a new lease of life unintentionally opened for them. 

The principal measures for controlling the ravages of the Potato 
Tuber Moth are preventive in character. Careful compact hilling 
makes it impossible for both larvae and moths to find their way to 
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tubers in tbe ground, whereas careless billings especially with lumpy 
■soil, and too shallow planting if flat cultiration is practised^ invite 
infestation. Digging should be commenced 'without delay when the 
time comes, and the tubers should be removed from the lands as 
soon as possible after they are up. The risk of infestation begins 
as soon as they are exposed and rapidly increases as the sun sinks. 
If immediate removal is impossible they should be at once bagged 
and the bags stacked together and closely covered. The store 
places should be entirely free of old infested potatoes and moths, and 
to this end should be thoroughly cleaned out before digging time. 
Having stored the tubers free of the pest in clean surroundings, 
measures should be taken to prevent moths gaining access to them. 
Various means are in vogue. Some farmers cover with bagging, 
others with sand or fine dry earth, others with straw, and still others 
with straw and bagging. The insect can get from one bag of 
potatoes to another, so if bai>ering is used as a cover several thick- 
nesses of good quality stuff should be taken. In Oonstantia a 
certain veld bush is esteemed as a cover. In the same district it is 
said that a weekly sprinkling of potato heaps with water suffices to 
greatly retard damage, and that the presence of guano near by has 
the same effect; but I cannot vouch for the reliability of these 
claims. The infested potato tops, which are recognizable at a 
glance, may be cut and removed a week or so before digging is 
commenced, and thus the larvso, that if they were to remain might 
get to the dug tubers later, be practically eliminated. Olarke 
recommends the removal of infested parts of the tops early in the 
season in order to check the multiplication of the insect. 

The insect is most common out of doors in the late summer. There 
appears to be no hibernating state to carry it over from year to year, 
and, presumably, it is necessary for it to spend the interval between 
potato crops either in stored tubers or in other solanaceous plants 
that may be growing in the interval. Probably stored tubers are 
mainly relied upon, as where there are two crops of potatoes as in 
Oonstantia, the winter one suffers very little in comparison with the 
summer one. One should protect stored tubers, then, not only for 
the value of the tubers themselves but to diminish the number of 
moths for the ensumg summer, and any worthless potatoes should be 
effectually destroyed, not left around to breed the pest. Similarly * 
no waste tubers nor infested tops should be left on the lands after 
the removal of the crop unless sheep or pigs are to be turned in to 
feed on them. Infested seed potatoes are said to generally make 
growth, but it seems au act of folly to plant such seed and thus 
jeopardize the new crop. 

Insecticides are little used to control this insect. The use of 
carbon bisulphide to destroy moths and pupso in stored tubers is 
recommended by Olarke. For its employment to advantage the 
potatoes must be in tight rooms or bins, and (according to Olarke) 
five treatments, one when the tubers are first stored and the others 
at fortnightly intervals, are advisable. One and a half pounds at 
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eacli treatment to every oce thousand cubic feet of space is suggested, 
and it is stated that the vapour diffuses readily through the bags and 
amongst the tubers. But this fumigation remedy is very unlikely to 
become popular in South Africa ; before it does the bisulphide must 
become much cheaper and more easily procurable with us, and the 
potato growers must forego storing the potatoes in lofts as is now the 
general practice. Spraying with Paris green to destroy larvm on 
potato and tobacco tops has been recommended by several writers, but 
it is a measure of doubtful utility because of the burrowing habits 
of the creatures. It is worth testing where serious injury is done to 
tobacco ; the very young larvse may be poisoned as they first eat 
their way into the tissues, and older larvm that seek to make new 
burrows may get caught. The moths fly to light readily, and lamp 
traps” consisting of bright lights over pans of paraffine oil are 
worthy of trial. In France acetylene lights have very recently come 
into use against a certain moth pest of the vine, and are said to 
be answering satisfactorily ; an average of one light to every half 
acre is employed. • But in general the simple preventive measures 
outlined are all that is necessary to ensure immunity fx*om this potato 
pest and hence there is no need to worry about spraying, fumigation 
and lamp traps. 

Chas. P. Lounsuury, Govt. Entomologist. 


OOUNTBY RBPOETS. 


Bizana. 

Major H. Serito, E.M., 11th June, 1002. — The month has been 
dry on the whole, although rain has fallen on several days. Stock are 
^oing well and pasturage good for winter. The harvest is very patchy, 
hailstorms and ^ub having entirely destroyed some crops, I think 
the price of grain will be considerably higher than last year. 


Blast London, Ward 3. 

T. Willows, F.O., 1st July, 1902, — The exceptionally long drought 
has been followed by one of the best and most soaking rains that has 
fallen in this part of the division for years, especially during the 
month of June, and full advantage has been taken to utilise it to the 
best advantage for ploughing and sowing. The veld is improving 
and has a bright appearance fbr this season of the year; water S* 
also plentiful and stock in fair condition. 
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Elliot. 

J, P. Gumming, E.M., 31st May, 1902. — ^The drought still continues. 
Very little ploughing has been done, and there is nothing specially 
to report upon. 

Flagstaff. 

J. H. Eoose, R.M., 3rd June, 1902. — Winter has now fairly set in 
and the natives are all busy reaping their crops of mealies and Kaffir 
com. The harvest this season is considered a very good one. All 
classes of stock are looking well and the district is free from disease. 
Pasturage, although beginning to look dry, is in some parts still very 
good. 

Port Beaufort. 

B. Booth, 8rd July, 1902. — On the 9th, loth and 11th of last 
month there was a rainfall of 2*74 inches, with a heavy fall of snow 
on the Winterberg, which caused considerable loss in stock. A good 
deal of ploughing has been done during the month. Harvesting is 
now going on, mealies only half crop, Kaffir corn and beans good. 
Stock keep up in condition and no disease has been reported, ^ 

Kentani. 

N. 0. Thompson, R.M., 3rd June, 1902.^ — ^During the month 
hardly any rain has fallen and the country is looking dry. The crops 
have proved very bad, and it is certain there will be a great scarcity 
of mealies during the next six or eight months. This failure of the 
mealie crop is due to locusts, destruction of the early crop by worm, 
and want of regular rain for the late crop. Stock on the whole are 
looking well. Cattle are in great demand ; cows, heifers and oxen 
all finding ready sale at very high prices. 

Kokstad. 

W. P. Leary, Actg. R M., 31st May, 1902. — The month of May 
was unusually dry, but was rather warm for the time of the year. 
The nights wore frosty and a high wind raged for a couple of days, 
which had the effect of drying up the veld. Prom all reports 
stock are in good condition, and there is ample winter feeding on 
the farms to last through the season. Lung-sickness amongst the 
cattle is now happily of rare occurrence owing to the quarantine 
regulations being strictly observed in infected areas. The chief 
centre of the disease is the town itself, which has now been under 
quarantine for four or five months. Only a few cases, however, have 
recently occurred, and it is confidently expected that the disease 
will be stamped out within a short time. Anthrax or Miltziekte 
broke out amongst a flock of sheep on the farm Mill Grange, 
from which a number succumbed. The outbreak was taken in 
hand by the Veterinary Surgeon and the entire fl,ook quarantined 
in a suitable paddock. This precautionary measure proved successful 
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in SO far as the disease was confined only to that particular Hock. 
The advent of the cold weather has caused an abatement in tho 
outbreak. A flock of sheep on the farm Mansfield was reported 
to be scabby^ but otherwise the district scorns to bo clear of this 
disease. 

Libode, 

J. 0. Garner, R.M., 31st 1902. — 1 have nothing of importance 

to add to my report of the preceding month. The natives are still 
busily engaged in harvesting operations, and J fear tho yield will not 
prove quite so good and abundant as was anticipated earlier in the 
season. The weather has been dry and cold with very slight frost 
occasionally, and very little rain has fallen. Stock of all kinds are is 
as fair a condition as can be expected for the time of the year and 
there is no disease amongst them. The district is now entirely free 
from lung-sickness. 

Lusikisiki. 

0. W. Chajbaui), R.M., 31st May, 1902 — During this inonth 
grass-burning on an extensive scale has been carried on by the 
Pondos. The winter has sot in and will soon make itself folt among 
stock at a distance from the coast. Mealies are being brought in for 
sale by the Pondos, but in very small quantities. 

Maclear. 

J. S. Simpson, Acia. li.M., 2nd June, 1902. — The district is 
suffering from drought and numbers of farmers arc moving their 
stock coastwise for pasture. The oldest residents do not remember 
so dry a time for this period of the year — in some parts ot the 
district; there has been practically no rain for three months. 
High and cold winds have prevailed during the month which have 
dried up the veld. The outlook for winter crops is not favourabUs 
Small stock are still in fair condition, but large stock have falltm 
off very considerably. 

Matatiele. 

J.P. Rein, E.M., 23rd Juno, l<)02.--Tho weather during tho pant 
month was^ cold and dry and favourable for tho gathering iu of 
crops. A few cases of redwuter and lung-sicknoss were i*oported and 
the herds quarantined. Stock are looking well so far. 

Mount Ayliflf. 

H. H. Blnn, Ac’ig. E,M,, 31st May, 1902. — Tho natives are taking 
advantage of the clear fine weather to get in their mealies and Kaffir 
corn. The yield of both grains is pretty good, though not as good as 
was hoped would be the case some months ago, a worm having 
played havoc with the mealies in some of the lands. There has been 
some beer drinking, resulting in. a few broken heads, and while the 
corn continues plentiful there will be more. Winter crops are almost 
entirely neglected, partly owing to the difficulty experienced in 
keeping stock out of the unenclosed lands. A good deal of damage 
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to pasture land has been done by grass fireSj the origin of which it i& 
difficult to trace. Generally the veld has a wintry aspect, and with 
the sharp frosty nights cattle and horses are putting on their winter 
coats. 

Mount Prere. 

H. B. Garner, Actg. E.M., 31st May, 1902. — I have nothing to 
add to my last month^s report. 

Mqanduli. 

L. Parrant, E.M., 3rd June, 1902. — ^The harvest has just com- 
menced, and I regret to say that the prospects of even a fair supply 
of grain are poor indeed. I notice the natives themselves are keenly 
alive to the necessity of seeking employment with a view to securing 
food for their families. Stock of all kinds are healthy and in good 
condition for the time of year. Locusts are along the coast, but 
cannot now do much harm as little or no wheat or oats is grown here. 

C. Gladwin, Actg. E.M., 5th May, 1902. — There is nothing of 
any consequence to report during the past month, which has been 
very dry, and at times the heat was very intense. Eain fell towards 
the end of the month. Stock are looking well and no diseases of a 
severe nature have been reported. Locusts have not made their 
appearance in this district. 

Ngqeleni. 

W. F. 0. TiiOLLir, Actg. R.M., 3rd June, 1902. — During the'past 
month all the lands near the coast have been reaped, and the crops 
in that part, chiefly Kaffir corn, were very good, but those further 
inland sparse and not fit to be reaped yet. The want of rain is very 
much felt throughout the district. Two cases of what was first 
thought to be farcy were reported, but they have both turned out to 
be a sickness supposed to have been introduced by captured stock 
brought into the country. From what I can gather from the two 
cases which have come under my observation, the symptoms are very 
much the same as farcy. Lumps resembling farcy buds form on 
different parts of the body. Those burst and discharge a thick 
yellow fluid leaving ragged sores, and there is a dilTused swelling of 
the affected part, but there is no discharge from the nostrils and 
both the horses are recovering. These are the only two cases that 
have come under my notice, but I have been informed there have 
been outbreaks in other districts, though no horses have died from 
it. All other stock are healthy. 

Nqamakwe. 

E. J. Macleod, Actg. E.M., 81st May, 1902, — The rainfall for the 
past month is 0*30. The veld is commencing to look dry owing to 
the scarcity of rain and winds which are prevalent at this time of 
the year. Cattle and sheep in some parts of the district are falling 
off, though in other parts they are still in fine condition. One case 
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•of redwator was reported. The natives are busy reaping their crops, 
which are very poor this season owing to drought, and in some 
parts nothing will be reaped at all. 

Qumbu. 

Whitfield, Actg, R.M., 2nd June, 1902.— The^ natives are 
busily engaged in reaping their crops of mealies and Kaffir corn, l^he 
yield of the former is not at all good but the latter is fair. Mealies 
are being sold at 15s. per bag of two^hundred pounds weight, Jlain 
has not fallen for some time and the country is looking very dry. 
Cattle of all kinds are in fair condition. A few cases of lung-sickness 
and redwater have been reported. 

Tabankulu. 

T. Norton, R.M., 31st May, 1 902.— Agricultural prospects are 
much as they were at the date of my last report, and as the weather 
is normal, there is naturally no change to note. Reaping has begun 
and grain is beginning to be brought for sale at the various stations. 

Tsolo. 

W. CARLISLE, Actg. R.M., 5th June, 1902. — A large portion of tho 
mealie crop in this district has failed through continued drought. 
Still sufficient grain will ba reaped to keep the people from want* 
Kaffir corn is in abundance. Pasturage is now verj^ bad for the time 
of the year and in parts the stock are falling off in condition. No 
.disease amongst the stock reported. 

• Tsomo. 

W. J. Thomson, R.M., 31st May, 1902. — ^No rain has fallen at 
this station during the month; the country is looking very dryl 
Natives have started to reap the crops ; the mealie crop I think wUl 
be very poor, but a fair yield will be uarveated of Kaffir corn. Stock 
are on the whole in good condition. Only one case of redwater haa 
been reported and the infected stock have been quarantined. No 
H<ppearauce of locusts as yet. 

tlmaiixikulu, 

Capt. B. J. Whindcts, R.M., 31st May, 1902.— There is little of 
importance to report with respect to live stock, Home of tho transport 
oxen passing to and from Natal are showing tho oftoct of poorness of 
pasturage along the road, but that is inevitable at this time of 
year. In one instance four oxen died from poverty and exposure 
after a night^s sharp frost. All stock are generally in as good a condi*' 
tion as can be expected at this season of the year. The probable loss 
from grub (or blight) in the mealie crop is likely to be greater than 
was previously expected, and in some parts of the district only half 
or perhaps less of the average crop will be reaped. 

Willowvale. 

- M. Liefeldt, R.M,, 81st May, 1902.— I have nothing to add to my 
report dated 30th ultimo on the abcfve subject. 
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Artificial Manures. 


The annexed list showing the agents from whom the various 
artificial manures may be obtained, and the current prices, is 
publiseed for the information and guidance of agriculturists. 

Full particulars as to the com*position of the respective fertilizers 
can be obtained on application to the agents ; and attention is also 
invited to the analyses published in the AgncuUural Journal of 9th 
January, 2nd April and 11th June, 1896 ; 30th Sept., 1897 ; 27th 
Oct., 1898 ; 13th April, 6th July, 1899 and 18th July, 1901. 


OP Fertilizees. 


Attwell & Go., 

Cape Town. 
(Agents for Alex. 
Cross & Sons, Ltd., 
Glasgow.) 


Special Boot Guano . . £0 10 0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Potato and Gram Guano ,.8 5 0 „ „ 

Nitrate of Soda . . . . 12 0 0 „ „ 

Superphosphates 39/40 per cent .. 6 0 0 „ „ 

Scotia Basic Slag (cont. 30 per 

cent. Tribasic Phosphate of Lime; 4 15 0 „ „ 

Sulphate of Ammonia . , 0 19 6 per 100 lb. 

(Prices free on trucks, Cape Town) 


JTas. Searight & Go., 
Cape Town. 


Jas. Searight & Co., 
’ Capo Town. 


No. 1 Superphosphates . . £5 0 0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

(containing 12'14 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 26*30 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Lime). 

No. 2 Superphosphates , , 5 10 0 „ „ 

(coutaining 14*16 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 30*35 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Lime). 

No. 3 Superphosphates . . £6 0 0 per ton of^2,000 lb, 

(containing 17 18 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 87*39 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Limo). 

Vine Fertilizorb . , ,, 9 0 0 „ „ 


A reduction of 5s. per 2,000 lbs. is allowed on orders of 100 bags or more. Special 
rates can be arranged if delivery is taken ex importing steamer, the goods being 
trucked at Docks. 


Woodboad, Plant 
& Co. 

Cape Town* 


Do Waal Co., 
Cape Town. 


Thomas* Phosphate Powder JC4 15 

Superphosphates 6 15 

Nitrate of Soda 14 0 

Muriate of Potash 16 0 

Sulphate of Potash 16 0 

Wheat Fertilizer 8 10 

Kainit .. 4 15 

Potato .. 1 15 

Vineyard Manure 1 15 

Tobacco Manure 1 15 

Sulphate of Ammonia 1 2 

Subject to a discount for cash. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


per ton of 2,000 IK 


per 200 lb. 


6 per 100 lb. 


J'adoo Fibre • . . « 10s* 6d. per bale of 100 IK 
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Potafco, Vegetable and General 

garden . . . . £8 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

If less than } ton 18a. <50. 
per bag of 200 lb. 

Pure Ground Bone . . . . £6 lOs. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

If less than ^ ton 13s 60. 
per bag of 200 lb, 

Quiok-aoting Bone and Potash 

Mixture • • , . £7 per ton of 2,000 lb. If less 

than ^ ton 16s. per bag of 
2001b. 

Selected Bone Meal for Cattle, 

Horses, Pigs and Poultry . . 16s. 6d. per 100 lb. ; special 

price per ton. 

Bone Grit for Powls . . 12s. 6d. per 100 lb. 

Superphosphates « . Wholesale only. 

Maloome&s Go., <* ^lalcomess ** A. Fertilizer, for 
E. Bondon. Potatoes, Mealies, Vegetables, 

Orange and other trees . . £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

“Maloomesa” B. Fertilizer, for 
cereals, especially wheat . . £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Accompanied by guaranteed 
analysis by Prof. Hahn . • (less 6 per cent for cash). 

James Flower & Sons, “ H.B.T.” Gypsum , . . . £3 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Cape Town. 

Pure Ground Bone Meal . . £8 10s. „ „ 

(in bags f.o. trucks — Cape 
Town). 

Government Guano : — Ordinary Guano . , . . £6 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

or 13s. per bag of 200 lb. 
Rook Guano . . . . £6 17s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

or 13s. 9d. per bag of 2001b. 

For use within limits of Colony. 

Price includes delivery at Gape Town Railway Station, 

D. E, Hoekly & Go., ‘<Hookly’s Special Fertilizer.”] £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 
Bast London, A complete manure for all crops J less 5 per cent for cash. 

Pure Bone Meal . , . . Special Price. 

J. G. Steytler & Go,, Phosphates or Basic Slag £4 2 6 per ton of 10 bags each 200 lb. 
Cape Town. Superphosphates .,4126 „ „ >, 

Pissolved Bone .. 6 7 6,, „ „ 

Grain Fertilizer .. 7 0 0 ,i >> 

Potato Fertilizer . . 8 0 0 „ >, 

Vine Fertilizer .. 8 0 0 „ „ „ 

Henry Ries & Co, Agents for the Lawos Chemical 
East London* Manure Co*, Ltd., of 69, Mark 
Lane, London, who prepare ferti- 
lizers for them, which they sell 
at the undermentioned rates : — 

Ries’ Potato Fertilizer , . 15s. to 17s. 6d. per hag of 200 lb. 

„ Special Dissolved Bone . . 8s. 6d. to 10s. „ of 100 lb. 

„ Special Cereal Manure . . 8s. 6d. to 10s. „ of ,, 

„ Ordinary „ .. 7s. 6d. to 9s. „ of ,, 

For the potato fertilizer they make a reduction of Is. 6d . per bag on orders for 10 to 
56 bags, 23 on orders for 30 to 60 bags, and 23. 6d. on orders for 60 to 100 bags. For 
dihe other three lines they make reductions of Gd., Is. and Is. 6d. per bag respectively 
*on orders for 10 to 26, 30 to 60, and 50 to 100 bags. Analysis guaranteed as per list. 


White Ryan & Co., 
Cape Town. 


White, Ryan & Co., 
Cape Town. 
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The Produce Market. 


CAPE TOWN. 

Messrs. Wm. Spilhaus and Co. reporfe under Saturday’s datt, July 5, as follows 
Ostrich Feathers . — On Thursday’s sale only a small quantity was offered, and the 
quality was far below the general average. Competition was weak throughout the sale, 
and prices ruled irregular. Business for the day, 234 lb. 9 oz , which sold for £373 15s. 


Whites (primes) . . 




£ s. 

. . 10 10 

d. 

0 

£ s. 
14 0 

d. 

0 

Firsts ^ . , 




.. 7 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

Seconds 




.. 5 10 

0 

C 10 

0 

Thirds 




.. 4 0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Inferior and stalky 




.. 1 16 

0 

2 5 

0 

Byocks 




.. 4 10 

0 

6 0 

0 

Feminas (super) . . 



. . 

..6 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

Firsts 



, , 

.. 4 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

Seconds 



, , 

..3 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Thirds 




..2 0 

0 

2 10 

0 

Inferior , , 



, , 

.. 0 15 

0 

1 0 

0 

Dark 



, . 

.. 3 10 

0 

5 0 

0 

Spadonas (White) 




.. 1 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

Light and Dark 




.. 0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Boos (White) 




.. 10 

0 

1 5 

0 

Light 




.. 0 17 

6 

1 2 

6 

Black Butts . . 




..0 7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Dark 




..0 7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Inferior 




..0 3 

0 

0 5 

0 

Blacks (Long) 




..4 0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Long Medium 




..2 0 

0 

0 0 

0 

Medium 



.. 

..10 

0 

1 10 

0 

Short 




..0 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

Long Floss . . 




.,15 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium Floss 




.,0 7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Short Floss . . 




.,0 2 

6 

0 6 

0 

Drabs (Long) 




..2 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

Long Medium 




,.16 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium 




.. 0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Short 




..0 2 

0 

0 4 

0 

Long Floss .. 




..15 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium 




..0 6 

0 

0 10 

0 

Short 




..0 2 

0 

0 3 

0 

Inferior Long Blacks and Drabs 



.. 0 15 

0 

1 0 

0 

Floss 




.,0 4 

0 

0 5 

0 

Wiry 

• • 



,.0 0 

6 

0 0 

6 

Chicks . , 

• • 


, . 

..0 0 

6 

0 1 

0 


Wools , — Since our last a sale was held on Tuesday, when 160 bales were sold ; another 
on Friday, in w^hich 380 bales were offered. Competition, particularly yesterday, wae 
somewhat restricted, as some of the buyers are preferring to await news from 
Iiondon sales, which open on Tuesday, the 8th inst. Prices for good combing Karroo 
wools were unchanged, and some well-sorted clips fetched from 6Jd. to 6Jd. per lb, 
dEIeavier lots from SJd. to Sjd. per lb. Scouring wools were somewhat weaker, and for 
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these bids were obtained of from 4Jd. to 4Jd. per lb. West Coast grease wools, rather 
heavy, sold at 4gd. to 4id. per lb. on Tuesday, Scoured wools yesterday were slightly 
easier, and a superior lot of snow- whites fetched Is. 5Jd. per lb. ; seconds, Is, 2Jd. ; 
whereas on Tuesday Is. 6d* was paid for a wool that was rather burry. We quote : 
Karroo grease for scouring, 3|d. to 5d. per lb. ; Karroo grease for combing, 5Jd, to C^d* 
per lb. ; snow-whites, Is. lid. to Is. 2id. per lb. ; super snow-whites, Is. 2d. to Is. 4id. 
per lb. ; extra super snow-whites, Is. 6d. to Is. 6d. per lb. 

Skim . — We are informed by cable that at the sale in London goatskins showed a 
further decline, and we are now obliged to quote Jd. lower. We quote : Merino long 
wools, 5d. to 5Jd. per lb. ; short wools, 4Jd. to 4jd, per lb. ; damaged and pelts, 3Jd. per 
lb.; bastards, S|d. ; Capes, sound, Is, 9d. each.; out, Is.; damaged, 6d. ; goatskins, lOd, 
per lb. ; sundried, 6d. per lb. ; scurvy, 6d. each ; other descriptions according to quality, 

Thursday, July 10th, 1902, 

Ostrich Feathers.^Stocks on hand are heavy. Owing to sellers’ limits being too high 
for their goods there will be no market held this week. Now that short, dark goods are 
so low in price we should advise that these should not be plucked, as in many instances 
we cannot obtain the cost of sorting. 

Wool . — By cable we learn that the London wool sales opened firm on Tuesday, and 
fine wool is reported to be rather higher in price than at the close of last series. Since 
our last no sales have taken place here and we cannot report any change in the 
market. 

Skins —No change. 
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GOVERNMENT NOTICES. 


Gape Government Railways. 


ADMISSION 0 ¥ APPEBNTICES INTO THE LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

There are vacancies for Apprentices in the following Branches of the liocomotive 
Workshops at Salt River, viz. 

Boiler Shop • . Three boys for heating rivets and cleaning Boilers, to 

learn the trade of a Boilermaker. 

Carriage Shop • * Two boys, to learn the trade of a Sawyer. 

Carriage Shop . . One boy', to learn the trade of a Carriage Fitter. 

Carriage Shop . . Two boys, to learn the trade of a Coach Builder. 

Carriage Shop . • Two boys, to learn the trade of a Coach Painter. 

Blacksmith Shop . . One boy, to work steam hammer ; 
and applications from youths between the ages of 14 and 16 are invited for filling the 
vacancies. 

Applicants must have passed the 5th Standard, and will be required to produce a 
certificate to that effect, and also certificates as to character. 

Applicants who are able to produce proofs of having satisfactorily passed a higher 
standard of education will receive the preference in filling the vacancies, other thinga 
being equal. 

The rate of pay to commence with will be 2d. per hour. 

Applications should be sent to the Chief Locomotive Superintendent or Locomotive 
Superintendent, Salt River, from whom any further particulars can be obtained. 

Office of the General Manager of Railways, Cape Town, T. R. Price, 

8th March, 1902. General Manager. 


Farmers’ Apprentices. Dairy Assistants, &c. 


As inquiries are from time to time received from young men from abroad as to 
where they may serve apprenticeship or gain practical experience of farming in this 
Colony, before starting on their own account, the Secretary for Agriculture invites 
Farmers who are willing to receive young men of good character, for this purpose, 
to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agriculture, stating the class 
of farming they do, how many young men they are prepared to take, and for what 
period they would enter into an agreement. 

It is not probable that these young men will he in a position to give more than their 
free services in return for the experience they will gain ; that is, they will not be able 
to pay any fee ; and they will look to receiving free board and lodging in return for 
their services. 

It is to Farmers, therefore, who are willing to grant such young men free hoard 
and lodging in return for services rendered, that this application is especially addressed. 

With reference to the above notice to Farmers, the Secretary for Agriculture now 
invites young men who are willing to engage themselves as Farmers* Apprentices in 
Cape Colony to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agriculture, Gape 
Town. The apprentice will gain experience in farming in South Africa, and have an 
opportunity for spying out the land before starting on his own farm. To the new- 
comer from another country this is essential, for he has much'to learn and unlearn. 

Many applications for such Apprentices have been received from Farmers in the 
Colony. It will be noted that the Apprentice will neither receive wages, nor pay a fee. 
He will get free board and lodging in return for his services, and at the same time 
acquire the experience he is in need of. 

Applications for employment have also been received from several Lady Daiijy 
Experts and Dairy Assistants ; and Dairy Farmers and others desiring to avail them- 
selves of the services of such are invited to register their names with this Department, 
giving particulars as to situation and extent of operations, etc. and salary and 
emoluments they are prepared to ofiex. 
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Rinderpest. 


tNTRODXJCTION OF HORNED CATTLE FROM BASUTOLAND. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor the following Proclamation No. 63, 
1902, was published in the Government Oasette of April 22nd, 1902 ; — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the provisions of the Act No. 27 
of 1893, entitled the ** Animal Diseases Act, 1893,” and the Act No. 2 of 1897, entitled 
the Animal Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act, 1897,” I do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, whereas the disease known as Rinderpest is prevalent 
amongst cattle in Basutoland, it shall not be lawful, from and after the date hereof, to 
introduce or to cause or allow Horned Cattle to be introduced from Basutoland into 
any part of this Colony, save and e;coept cattle in yoke and accompanied by a certidoate, 
to be obtained and held by the person in charge of such cattle, signed by a competent 
aixd responsible officer, to the effect that such cattle arc free from infectious or con- 
tagious disease and have not been in contact with infooted animals or come from a 
locality where any such disease shall be known to exist. 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 


Rinderpest. 


INTRODUCTION OF HORNED CATTLE PROM ORANGE RIVER COLONY 
AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 139 
1901, was published in the Governmenb Gazette of August 16th, 1901 : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the “ Animal Diseases Act,” 
No. 27 of 1893, and by the “ Animals Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act,” No. 2 of 
1897, 1 do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that it shall not be lawful, from 
and after the date hereof, to introduce or to cause or allow Horned Cattle to be intro- 
uoed into any part of this Colony from the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, 
Ba(ve and except such cattle as may be reijuired to be introduced by the Government 
lei the purpose of supplying Bile or Serum for inoculation against Rinderpest : 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall bo liable to be destroyed 
And I do hereby further declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and 
after the date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

Proclamation No. 217, hearing date the 29th day of October, 1900, together with the 
regulations issued thereunder, is thereby repealed. 

And I do strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Piold-oornot and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to ustico any person who 
may contravene the same. 


Rinderpest. 


The outbreak of Rinderpest in the Orange River Colony and Basutoland having 
esbended to the North-East Border of this Colony, the subjoined Regulation for 
cheohing the spread of the infection is republished. 

BEaunmoisi issued msrDBR Pboodamation No. 30, dated 20th Jabtuaby, 1899. 

Whenever under the provisions of Sections 11 and 12 of Act No. 27 of 1893, any 
area is declared or proclaimed to be an area infected with Rinderpest, it shall ndt be 
lawful for any person, animal, animal produce, article or thing, who or which may, in 
the opinion of the M^istrate of the District in which such area is situated, be lihble 
to convey infection of Rinderpest, to leave or to be removed therefrom. 
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Inoculation Against Rinderpest. 


The outbreak of Rinderpest in the Orange River Colony and Basutoland having 
extended to the North-East Border of the Colony, it is desirable to inform stock-ownersr 
of the intentions of the Government as to dealing with the outbreak should it unfor- 
tunately become general in theXk>lony, and to advise stock-owners as to the best course' 
to follow. 

The Government propose that, as a general rule, cattle-owne rs themselves should 
perform the inoculation. Glyoerinated Bile will be used, though circumstances may 
arise where it will be preferable to use Serum. 

Bile Stations will be established in suitable places as necessity arises in localities 
where farmers have agreed to contribute the required proportion, t-ay 5 per cent., of 
their cattle for production of the bile. It must be clearly understood that unless 
farmers are prepared to thus contribute the necessary cattle, it will be impossible for * 
them to have the benefit of a Bile Station. 

Glyoerinated Bile will be issued free to contributors in proportion to the number of 
cattle contributed to a Bile Station. To non-contributors a fair charge will be made 
for bile if any be available for issue. 

Serum will be charged for at the rate of J61 per bottle of ten doses. 

A limited supply of Glyoerinated Bile to meet emergencies will, for a time, be available, 
free of charge, &om the Bile Station which has been established under arrangements 
with the Imperial Military authorities near Aliwal North. 

As occasion requires, Demonstrators will he sent to instruct farmers in the method of 
inoculation, free of charge. They will, as a rule, inoculate only enough cattle to show 
how it is to be done, leaving the owner to continue the work. The Government will 
supply syringes on application to the Resident Magistrate, or to the Demonstrators 
at the following charges -20 co. capacity, 20s; 10 cc. capacity, 15s. This payment 
may be recovered on return of the syringe to the Magistrate, in good order. 


After the experience gained during the outbreak of 1896-1898, the Colonial Veteri^ 
nary Surgeon wrote^ as follows : — 

<*The method of inoculation which I would recommend in future sporadic outbreaks 
of the disease is briefly as follows : — 

‘‘ Infected Serds . — These should he inoculated at once with either serum or glyceri- 
« nated bile ; every animal which indicates infection by a rise of temperature should 
‘ receive a large dose of not less than 100 co. of serum, or 80 co, of glyoerinated bile ; 
“ the latter should, by preference, be injected into the jugular vein, so as to secure its 
** immediate action. Then from eight to twelve days after, all the animals in the herd 
which give no indication of being infected with the disease, or fever temperature 
** should receive an injection of pure bile ; not less than 10 cc., and for large animals 
** 20 cc. This will confer a lasting immunity sufficient for aU practical purposes. 

** Clean Berds . — When it is decided to inoculate a clean herd, whioli is in danger of 
“ becoming infected through its proximity to diseased cattle I would recommend that 
the animals composing the herd should be inoculated first with 20 co, of glyoerinated 
** bile, and to follow this inoculation in from eight to twelve days with an injection of 
**from 10 to 20 co. of pure bile. This will confer a strong and lasting immunity on the 
** animals in the herd, and will be free from risk arising from the inoculation or of 
“ introducing the disease. 

“ Use of Pure BiZc.-|-Pure fresh bile should not be used in an infected herd, if any 
** of the other inoculating materials can be obtained, as it tends to intensify the 
** character of the disease in those already infected, and its immunising effect is too 
** slowly developed to protect the healthy cattle against infection, if they are left in 
contact with those already sick. If no other means are available, however, the 
** temperatures of the whole of the cattle in the infected herd should be carefully taken 
“ by the clinical thermometer, and only those which register a normal temperature 
** should be inoculated with pure bile, the others should be separated from the inoculated 
lot at once, and carefully tended. If glycerine can be obtained, the spare bile should 
** be mixed with it in the proper proportions — one part of glycerine to two parts ef 
“ bile. This mixture, after standing forty-eight hours, may be injected into the afieoted 
“animals in large doses, not only with safety, but with marked benefit. 

** Pre^afing tJie Bile , — The bile should be taken from an afiected animal immedi- 
“ at»ly death, or from one which is killed in the last stage of collapse. 

♦ $ee Agricultural Journal, June 8, 1899, In which will he found a foU consideration of the 
(difCexent methods of inoculation. 
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“ Biles of all shades of colour — except those which are red from the presence of 
blood -may be used, so long as they are clear and free from a putrid smell. Thin 
“ light yellow biles should also be lojected. 

All the galls extracted at one time should be mixed together, after standing sepa- 
<* lately for twelve to eighteen hours, so as to render them uniform in stren^h and 
** immunising properties. Pure bile should be used on the second day after being 
** drawn, unless it is kept in an ice chest, when it may be kept sweet much longer. But 
if pure bile is used as a second inoculation only, as above directed, it is not desirable 
“ to keep it longer than twenty-four hours. 

*• Glycorinated bile is made by adding one part of glycerine to two parts of bile, stir 
the mixture well, then mix all the biles taken at one time, and allow them to stand 
“ for eight days. But if there is urgency, the glyoerinated bile may be used forty-eight 
“ hours after it is mined. 

“ I would strongly recommend that in every outbreak of the disease that occurs, 
“ every drop of suitable bile, obtained from the animals which die, should be mixed 
** with glycerine in proper proportions, two parts of the bile to one of glycerine, so that 
**it may be preserved and made available for the inoculation of infected herds, and also 
for the first inoculation of clean herds which may be oonsidored in danger. Pure 
bile for the second inoculation of clean herds can always bo obtained when the 
“ disease appears in any locality, which would be the only reason for inoculating clean 
herds in the immediate vicinity.*’ 

Taking the Bile , — To remove the bile the animal must be laid on its loft side, the 
skin and flesh on the right side immediately behind the last rib being out through ; 
the ribs being raised, the gall bladder will become visible. The gall bidder should be 
then punctured with a small knife and the gall allowed to escape into a wide-mouthed 
‘bottle. If wide-mouthed bottles arc not available then ordinary whisky bottles may be 
used with an enamelled funnel, which can be procured at any country store. Every 
precaution mrist be taken that the operation is performed in a thoroughly clean manner, 
the hands of the operator and all knives, &o., being thoroughly cleansed before use. 

Imculating, — ^After having secured the animal to be operated upon, the necessary 
dose of bile is injected under the skin of the dewlap by means of a Hypodermic Syringe, 
care being taken that the point of the needle is not inserted into the ne^, but between 
the skin and flesh. 


Symptoms of Rinderpest. 


The Outbreak of Binderpest in the Orange Biver Colony and Basutoland having 
> extended to the Horth-Bast Border of this Colony, the subjoined description of the 
symptoms of Binderpest is hereby published : — 

The early symptoms of Binderpest are a rise of internal temperature to 106 or 107** 
Fahr. ; the animal stands with its head han^ng down, ears drawn back and coat 
staring ; it refuses all food and occasionally shivers- A mucous discharge fio*ws front 
the eyes and nostrils; the extromitios are cold, and the breathing is laboured and 
froq^uently accompanied with moaning. The inner part of the upper lip and roof of 
the mouth and all visible mucous membranes are reddened, and covered with an 
eruption of minute pimples, and later with a branlike exudation. The bowels are 
occasionally constipated, but in most cases diarrhoea sets in, the evacuations being slimy 
and very freq^uently of a dirty yellow colour. The prostration of strength is great, the 
animal sta^ering when made to move. In milch cows the secretion of milk is rapidly 
dimlnishod/and soon ceases altogether. The disease usually ends fatally in from six to 
ten days. 

It is generally believed that the infection is produced through the respiratory organs; 
fr6m there the contagion becomes generalised. The contagion exists in the se oretions 
and excretions, urine, saliva, mucous secretions of the nose, mouth and eyes in the 
sweat, expired air, blood, and in all the tissues. It may he conveyed directly by 
diseased animals, or indirectly by the dung, the bedding, the earth, hides, wool, meat, 
clothing, wagons or vessels, by people, dogs, sheep and chickens, &c. Contagion takes 
place only through short distances. When the weather is dry this is reduced to its 
minimum (about 27 yards), and the progress of the disease may be stopped by a ^toh 
separating the diseased from the healthy animals. 

In order to detect the earliest symptoms of Binderpest, owners of horned cattle ore 
warned of the urgent necessity for keeping a constant and close watch upon their stock. 
.Any suspicious oases should be immediately reported to the nearest Besidenfc Magiatrate^ 
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Field-oomet or Police Officer, and the sick animal kept separate till an inspection ie 
made. Stock should be carefully examined daily by a responsible person, more 
particularly for any symptoms resembling those above described. 


Locust Disease Fungus. 


The attention of landowners and others is drawn to the provisions of Government 
Kotice No. 1123 of 1897, wherein it is notified for general iniormatiou that supplies of 
lK)oust Disease Fungus may be obtained from the Director of the Bacteriological Instl* 
tute, Graham’s Town, at a cost of sixpence per tube to all applicants residing in the 
Colony, Applicants beyond the borders of the Colony are required to pay the cost of 
postage in addition to the amount charged. 

As the Fungus is cultivated on a moist jelly and is therefore liable to become dried 
up and useless if kept long on hand, it is not found possible to store supplies in the 
various districts of the Colony ; and applicants desirous of trying the Fungus should 
therefore submit their applications, with a remittance for the quantity applied for, 
to the Director, who can always supply the Fungus in proper condition and on 
short notice. 


Lung-Sickness. 


INTRODUCTION OF CATTLE FROM OVER THE ORANGE RIVER. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation was 
published in the Qcyuernmmt Gazette of the 30th October, 1900: — 

Whereas by virtue of the provisions of the Act No. 27 of 1893, entitled the “ Animal 
Diseases Act, 1893,” it is enacted that it shall he lawful for the Governor by Proclama- 
tion in the Gazette, to prohibit the importation or introduction into this Ooloiw from 
any place beyond the same in whioh any infectious or contagious disease a&oting 
aniinals shall be known or he supposed to he‘ prevalent, of any such animals as in such 
Proclamation shall be mentioned 

And whereas the disease known as Lung-sxokness (Pleuro>pneumonia) is prevalent 
amongst oattle in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony : 

Now, therefore, I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, under and by 
virtue of the powers vested in me by the said Act No, 27 of 1893, the introduction of 
Cattle from the Transvaal and the Orange River Oolony, save by road by way of Aliwal 
North, Bethulie Bridge or Norval’s Pont, and subject to the regulations set forth n 
the Schedule hereto, ^all be prohibited, suoh prohibition to take efieot from the date 
of this my Proclamation. 


Schedule to the foregoing Proclamation, 


(1) No cattle shall be introduced into this Oolony from the Transvaal or the Orange 
River Oolony by railway. 

(2) No cattle shall be introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal and the Orange 

River Colony by road, ^ 

(a) Unless the person in charge of suoh oattle shall have obtained and have in his 
possession a certificate with regard to suoh cattle, in the form set forth In 
Schedule A hereto, signed by a competent and responsible officer or person 
delegated for this purpose by the Government of the Transvaal or the O^ge 
River Oolony, and 

fb) Unless such certificate shall have been countersigned or endorsed by the 
. Inspector appointed for this purpose by the Colonial Government at Aliwal 
North, Bethulie Bridge, or Norval’s Pont. 

(3) No person intending to introduce oattle from the Transvaal or the Orange River 
Colony, shall be permitted to introduce such oattle unless he shall have obtained the 
aforesaid endorsement, and he shall, with that view, give timely notice to the InspeotoSi 
stating the number of oattle and the place, within 3 miles of Aliwal North, Beth^e 
Bridge and Norval’s Pont, where the oattle may be inspected, and the proposed time of 
Introduction j and u^n receipt of suoh notice the Inspector shall proceed at the rima 
and to the place specified in such notice, or as soon thereafter as may be possible, them 
and there to examine suoh cattle. 
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(4) The person in charge of such cattle shall be bound to ]|9roduoe the certificate 

Aforesaid to the Inspector, and such Inspector shall, if the certificate be in order, and 
4he cattle be free from disease, make an endorsement on the certificate in the form 
given in Schedule hereto, and the cattle may thereafter proceed on their way, 

'fSie person in charge of such cattle is liable to be called upon to produce the certificate 
aforesaid, duly endorsed, to any Field-Oornet, Police Ofiicer or owner of land over 
which the cattle may pass or be passing. 

(5) In the absence of the Certificate prescribed in regulation (2) the cattle shall be 
quarantined for a period not less than twenty-one days at some place on the north bank 
of the Orange Biver and in the neighbourhood of Aliwal North, Bethulie Bridge and 
Norvars Pont where they may be inspected by an OfElcer of the Colonial Government 

Dftppointed for the purpose, at such intervals as may be considered necessary. 

(6) On the expiration of the period of quarantine the Inspector, should ne be satisfied 
that the cattle are free from disease, shall issue a Certificate In the form set forth in 
Schedule C hereto. 

(7) The person in charge of such cattle as are referred to in the Certificate mentioned 
In regulation (6) is liable to be called upon to produce such Certificate to any Pleld- 
Oomet, Police OMoer or owner of land over which such cattle may pass or be passing. 

(8) Any person who shall contravene any of the provisions of these regulations shail. 
Upon conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or in default of payment 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not exceeding three 
months unless such fine be sooner paid. 


SCHEDULE A. 

I hereby certi^ that the undermentioned Cattle either have not mixed with and 
Cattle afieoted with Lung sickness and are free from disease : or have been effectively 
Inoculated against Lung-sickness and are free from disease, viz : — 

Number and general) 


of 


and 


description 
Cattle 

name 
address 

jjCn charge of * . 

Place to which Cattle are being sent* 

Ia^^^ss).!.... 

Date 

SCHEDULE 


B. 


{Eftdorsement to be made by the Inspector,) 

X hereby certify that I have examined the Cattle to which this Certificate refers and 
find them to be free from disease. 

(Inspector’s Signature.. 

Adctess) 


Date. 


SCHEDULE 0. 


X hereby certify that the Cattle to which this Certificate refers have undergone a 
j^od of quarantine for at least twenty-one days, that I have examined them ana find 
them to be free from disease, viz. 

Number and general) 

description of 

Cattle 

Owneris name and | 

address j 

In charge of.. 

Place to whi<^ Cattle are being sent.. 
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Rewards for Destruction of Vermin. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Government Notice was 
IpnbliBhed in the Qovertment Gazette of the 16th November, 1900 


Dbsteuction of Wild Cabnivoba. 


1. The animals tor which rewards will be paid and the rates of payment will be as 
follows ; — 8. d. 

For a Lynx or Red Cat [Felie caracal) . • ..36 

For a Bed Jachal (fiams mesomelas) • • . . ..50 

For a Silver or Siae-striped Jackal ipanie adusius) . . 5 0 

For a Maanhaar Jackal (Protelea crtstatus) . . ..30 

For the young or pups of the above Jackals, under three 
months old, for which whole skins, including tail and 
scalp, must be produced . • . . • • 1 0 

For a Baboon .. .. ..13 


3. Payment will be made on the drst and third Monday in each month, at the Ofdoe 
of the Resident Magistrate or Assistant Resident Magistrate of the Bistriot within 
which the animals Imve been4estroyed. 

3. Applicants for rewards imder these regulations must, when applying for the 
payment, produce 

{a) For full-grown animals the complete tail and scalp including the ears. For 
the young of Jackals, whether Red, Silver or Maanhaar, the whole skin 
including tail and scalp. 

fb) A Declaration signed by a Landowner, Justice of the Peace or Field-comet 
residing in the District, stating that the animals (specifying the number ol 
each kind) for which the reward are claimed have been destroyed within the 
boundaries of the District. 


Netting for Fruit Trees. 


The^Board of Horticulture, Western Province, has decided to again import, in time 
for next fruit season, a supply of Bird and Fly Netting. The Bird Netting will, like 
last year, be made to order in pieces of about 130 feet long and 13 feet wide, and its 
cost will be about 15s. per piece. The Fly Netting will be mosquito netting of the same 
kind as has been imported on previous occasions. The cost will probably be the same 
as before, from 7s, to 8s. per piece 120 feet long by 70 inches wide. 

Applications should, be addressed to the Secretary, Board of Horticulture, 
BteUenbosch. All applications must be in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
the 31st July. On arrival of the nettings, applicants will be notified of the amounts 
xespectively due, and on receipt of remittance the nettings will be forwarded. 


Western Province Board of Horticulture, 
Stellenbosch, 9th June, 1902. 


0. Maybb, Secretary. 


Salt Bush Seed. 


The Departmeht of A^^riculture has now receive 1 a litaitel quantity of Salt Bush 
Seed, which will he disposed of at the rate of 4d. per lb, exclusive of railage. 
Applications should he addressed to the Under Secretary for Agriculture, 
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RAINFALL, MAY, 1902. 

No 9B : n.r. denotes that, up to the date of publication, Betuins have not been 
rtoeived from those Stations. 


I. CAPE PENINSULA : 

INCHES. 

Royal Observatory, 12 incli 


gauge 

»• 

4’28 

Cape Town, Fire Station 

, , 

4*28 

Do. S. A. College 


4-24 

Do Sea Point Hall 


3-68 

Do Molteno Reservoir 

4*14 

Do Plattekllp 

. . 

6*61 

Do Signal Hill 

, , 

2*69 

Table Mountain, Disa Head 

, , 

4*42 

Do KasteeFs Poort 


8-70 

Do Waai Kopje 


10*75 

Do St. Miohaers 


11*65 

Devil’s Peak, Block House 

, , 

10*77 

Do. Nursery Gauge 

. . 

7*98 

Do. Lower Gauge 

. • 

6*90 

Rondebosoh 

• • 

n.r. 

Newlands (Honiebello) 

• • 

13-41 

Bisbopsoourt 

• • 

n.r. 

Claremont 

. . 

n.r. 

Kenilworth 


9*88 

Wynberg (St. Mary’s) 

, . 

8*13 

Groot Oonstantia.* 



Tokai . . 

, , 

5-97 

Simon’s Town (Wood) 


3*69 

Do. (Gaol) 

• • 

3*51 

Blaauwberg Strand 

• • 

n.r. 

Robben Island 


3 23 

Strandfontein 

* . 

3*62 

Camp’s Bay 

. * 

2 88 

Fish Hoek 


3-66 

Cape Point ^ . 


1*69 

II. SOUTH-WEST : 



Eerste River 


4 47 

Klapmuts 

• « 

5*46 

Bteilenbosoh (Gaol) 

*« 

4*99 

Somerset West . . 

4 • 

8-75 

Faarl • • 

• • 

6*61 

Wellington (Gaol) 

* • 

4*34 

Do. (Huguenot Seminary) 

4*86 

Tulbagh 

m * 

3 28 

KXuitjee Kraal 

• • 


Ceres «. 


8 45 

Ceres Road 

• • 

3 49 

Rooklands 


n.r 

Caledon 


;i*94 

Worcester (Gaol) 


2*16 

Do, (Meiring) 

* ^ 

n.r. 

Do. (Station) 


1*70 

Hex i^ver 


n.r 

Iiady Grey (Diy. Robertson) 


2*84 


SOUTH-WEST --continued. 


INCHES. 

Robertson 


1-1& 

Do. (Govt. Plantation) 

. . 

1‘07 

Montagu 

, . 

0*87 

De Hoop (Div, Robertson) 

,, 

1*60 

Rawsonville 


3*81 

Weltevreden (Div. Caledon) 

, , 

1*80 

Danger Point . * 

. . 

2*37 

Vygebooms River 

. • 

7-89 

Karnmelks River . , 

•• 

1*70 

WEST COAST: 

Port NoUoth 


0*05. 

Do. (Howard) 

• . 

n.r. 

Klipfontein 


0*09 

Kraaifontein 


n.r, 

O’okiep . . 


n.r. 

SpringDokfontein (Gaol) 


n.r. 

Concordia 


n.r. 

Garies 

. • 

n.r. 

Keraefoutein 


2*87 

The Towers 


8 64 

Dassen Island 

• • 

2 64 

Mahneshury . • 


2 82 

Piquetberg 


2*12 

Do. Road 


2*40 

YanRhynsdorp 


n.r. 

Clanwilliam (Gaol) 

Do. (Seydell) 


n.r. 

* * 

Ic68 

Welbodaoht 


n.r. 

Hopefield 


2*26 

Lil^fontein 


n.r. 

Wupperthal 

Zourpan 


2*62 

2*66 

Anenous 

♦ * 

oaa 


IV. SOUTH COAST: 


Cape L’ Agulhas 



2*21 

Bredaadorp 

« • 


1*92 

Swellendam 

a ^ 


1*87 

Heidelberg 

m • 


1*82 

Riversdale 



0*68 

Dumbie Dykes 



1*04 

Mossel Bay 



0*97 

George 



2*42 

Eze'zagt 



n.r» 

Millwood 



1*25 

Sour Flats 

• « 


1*85 

Concordia 

• « 


2*60 

Knysna 

• • 


1*76 

Bunels Nek 



0*98 

Harkerville 

« * 


0*79 

Plettenberg Day 



0*92 

Forest Hall 

• • 


1*14 
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IV. SOUTH 00 continued, 
Blaauwkrantz 

Storm’s River 
Witte Els Bosob . . 
Humansdorp 
Cape St. Frauois .. 

Hankey 

Witteklip 

Van Staadbii’s (upper) 

Do. (lower; 

Uitenhage .. 

Do. (Inggs) 

Do. (Park) 

Dunbrody 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 

Do. (Victoria Park) 

Wfdmer Heights (near Port 
Elizabeth) 

Tankatara 
Lettering 

Shark’s River (Nursery) 

Do (Convict Station) 
G-rootvader’s Bosch 
Karnmelks River . . 

Armadale 
Vogel Vlei 
Great Brak River . . 
Melkhoutfontein 
Centlivres 

Kruis River (Uitenhage) 

V. SOUTHERN KARROO ; 


INCHES, 
n r, 
n.r. 
1*23 
111 
0 61 
0-33 
0*40 
0-58 
0*42 
0-51 

0- 46 
0*38 
0 24 
0*53 
0*76 

1- 
0-30 
n.r. 
0*65 
0-47 
n r. 
n.r. 
0-32 
175 
3 71 
138 
0 81 
0-51 


Touws River (D. E.’s Office) 


1*13 



Ladismith . « 


0*00 

Vin. NORTHERN KA 

AmaUenstein 


0*38 

Calviaia 


Oalitzdorp 


0*00 

Middlepost 


Oudtshoorn . . 


0*05 

Sutherland 


Vlakte Plaata 


n.r. 

Rheboksfontein 


Uniondale 


0*22 

Fraserhurg 


Kleinpoort 


n.r. 

Onderste Dooms 


Glenconnor 


000 

Droogefontein 


Triangle 


1*61 

Ginnapan 


Grootfontein 


0*10 

Carnarvon 


Pietermeintjes 


1*26 

Wagenaar’s Kraal 


Bok River 


1*78 

Brakfont^in 


Verkeerde Vlei 


1*09 

Vogelstrnisfontein 


Seven Weeks Poort 


0*45 

Victoria West 





Britstown 





Murraysburg 


WEST CENTRAL KARROO: 


De Kruis 


Matjesfontein 


6*77 

Richmond 


Prince Albert Road 


0*00 

De Aar 


Fraserburg Road .. 


n.r. 

Middlemount 


Prince Albert 


0*06 

Hanover 


Ewattberg Pass • « 


0*15 

Philip’s Town 


Beaufort West 


0*00 

Boschfontein 


Dunedin 

* m 

n.r. 

Pr-trusville 


Nel's Poort 


0*10 

The Willows 


Oamfer’s Kraal . . 


0*26 

NaauvTpoort 


Lower Nel’s Poort 


n.r. 

Middelburg 


Bi^en’s Rug 


*0*21 

Oolesberg 


Willowmore 


0*16 

Tafelberg Hall 


Steytlerville . . 


0*00 

Rietbult (Oolesberg 

Roo3plaats 

» to 

n.r. 

Stonehills 


Jliaingsberg 

« m 

019 

0*adook 



VII. EAST CENTRAL KARROO 
Aberdeen (Gaol) . . 

Do, (Bedford) 

Aberdeen Rjad •. 
Rietfontein 
Winterhoek 
Klipdrift (De Erf) 

Kendrew 
Graaff-Reinet 

Do. (College) 

New Bethesda 
Roode Bloem 
Wellwood 

Do. Mountain 
Jansenville 
Patrysfontein 
Toegedacht 
Kllipfontein 
Cranemere 
Pearston 

Fredenberg (Walbingbam) 
Somerset Ea->t 

Do. (College) 
Tionghope 
Middleton 

Corndale (Div. Aberdeen) 
Cookhouse 

Doornbosch. Zwagershoek 
Middelwater 
D.rlington 
Bloemhof 
Ar undale 


INCHES 
000 
n.r. 
n.r. 
0*30 
n.r, 
n.r. 
0-00 
000 
0*04 
000 
0*00 
n.r. 
n.r. 
002 
n.r, 
n.r. 
0-00 
n.r. 
0-00 
0-00 
0*00 
0*08 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 
000 
n.r, 
0 00 
0*00 


n.r. 

nr, 

1*16 

n.r. 

n,r. 

n.r. 

n,r. 

n.r. 

0*15 

0*11 

n,r. 

n,r. 

0*1^ 

0*00 

n.r, 

0.20 

n.r. 

0*00 

n.r.* 

0*04 

0*13 

0*21 

0*00 

n.r, 

0*06 

0*00 

0*24 

0*00 

0*09 

0*00 

0*01 
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VIII. N. KA.EROO — continued. 

INCHES I 

X. SOUTH ^kSH-^continued, 

iNcass. 

Cradock <Rose) 

* , 

0*01 

Culleudale 


n.r. 

Varsch Vlei 

, , 

n.r. 

Adelaide 


0*00 

Witmoss 


0 00 

Atberstone .• 


0*57 

Steynsburg 


0*08 

Alexandria 


0 75 

Do. (Neaemanti) 


0*07 

Salem 


0'8i{ 

Daggaboer^s Nek . . 


0 05 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) 


1*61 

Springfield 

. * 

n.r 

Do. (Baot.Inst.) 


0*43 

Quagga*s Kerk 

. . 

n.r. 

Heatherton Towers (near 


Tackastad 


O'Oa 

Graham’s Town) 

• •• 

n r. 

Drummond Park 

, , 

000 

Fort Beaufort 


0 07 

Riet Vlei 


0 00 

Katberg 


0*05 

Brand Vlei 

,, 

n.r. 

Do. (Sanatorium) 


0*02 

Willisfeon . • 


n.r. 

Balfour 


0*00 

Omdraai’s Vlei 


n.r. 

Seymour , , 


0*15 

Zwagersfontein . . 

,, 

0*00 

Glencairn 

• m 

n.r. 

Varken’s Kop 

. , 

n r. 

Alice 

* • 

0-10 

Culmstook 

. , 

0 00 

Lovedale 

« a 

n.r. 

Doorskuilen 

, , 

n.r. 

Port Alfred 

• « 

0*66 

Houwater Dam . . 

, , 

n.r. 

Hogsback 

• • 

0 94 

Hillmoor 


0*11 

Thaba N’doda 


0.82 

Glen Roy 


n.r. 

Peddie 


0-29 

Pish River 


n.r. 

Oathcart 


0-02 

Spitzkop 


n.r. 

Keiskama Hoak 


0-00 

Pnizantefontein . • 


n.r. 

Dynamite (Crawley) 


0*00 

Biesjesdam 

. . 

n.r. 

Thomas River 

• • 

0*00 

Groot Vley, Theebus 


n.r. 

King William’s Town 

a a 

0*49 

Kleinhaasfontein 


0*06 

Do. Hospital 

0-88 

Scorpions Drift • • 

« . 

000 

Stutterheim (Wylde) 


n.r. 

Beyersfontein 

• • 

0*18 

Do. (Best6) 


0*29 

Wagenaar’s Kraal 

• • 

0*11 

Dohne . . 


0*00 




Rabusle 


2*86 




Blaney 


n.r. 

IK. NORTHERN BORDER: 



Kei Road • . 


0*79 

Pella 

.. 

n.r 

Evelyn Valley 


184 

Kenhardt 

. . 

n.r. 

Berlin 


0*70 

Van Wyk’s Vlei . . 

, . 

n.r. 

Isidenge 


0*82 

Prieska 

. . 

n r. 

Pirie Forest 


0-96 

Dunmurry 


n r. 

Quaou Forest 


0*45 

Griqua Town 

.. 

0 05 

Kologha 


0*74 

Campbell 


0 04! 

Fort Jackson 


0*69 

Douglas 


000 

Komgha 


0*49 

Avooa (Herbert) 


0*00 

Prospect Farm ,Div. Komgha) 

0*64 

Eskdale 

• • 

0 00 

Hopewell Do. 

« « 

n.r. 

Hopetown 

.. 

n.r. 

East London. West 

a « 

1*25 

Orange River 


n.r. 

Do. East 

a • 

1*26 

Newlands (Div, Barkly West) 

0-00 

Fountain Head . . 

• a 

n.r. 

Groot Boetsap 

• • 

n r. 

Fort Ounynghame 

• a 

0 66 

Kimberley (Gaol) 

• • 

013 

Cuylerville 


n.r. 

Do. (Stephens) 

. . 

0*20 

Bolo . • 


0*13 

Beaconsfieid 

* « 

n.r. 

Fort Fordyce 


0*25 

Bellsbank (Div. Barkly West) 

n.r. 

Melrose 


0 00 

Grootdrink 


n.r. 

Scott’s Bottom 

a a 

0*68 

Barkly West 

.. 

0*08 

Sunnyside 

t • 

0*37 

Qpington 


n.r. 

Forestbourne 

• • 

1*81 

Trooiiapspan 

• • 

n.r. 

Wolfridge 

« # 

0*18 




Gata . . 

• • 

0*27 




Dontsah 

a a 

0*15 

X. SOUTH-EAST ; 



Mount Coke • » 

a a 

0*65 

Varken’s Kuil (Div. Bedford) 

n.r. 




Fairholt 


n.r. 

XL NORTH-EAST; 



Cheviot Fells (Bedford) 


n.r. 

< Venterstad •• 


0*07 

Alioedale 


n.r. 

Ellesmere 

* » 

Oil 

Bedford (Gaol) .. 


0-00 

Burnley, Cyphergat 

a • 

n r. 

Do. (HaU) .. 


n.r. 

Burghersdorp 

m m 

005 

Sydney’s Hope ^ . 


0*44 

Do. (Le Roex)* 


n r« 
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NORTH-EAST— 

INCHES. 

XII. KAFFRARIA-cort/znz/ed 

INCHES. 

Molteno Station . . 

, , 

n.r. 

Elliotdale 

. , 

0.00 

Oy'pliQf^at • • 


0-21 

MqanduU 

, , 

n.r. 

Thibet Park 

, , 

0*00 

Matatiele 


n.r. 

Sterkstroom 

, , 

n.r. 

Umtata 


0*34 

Do. ^Giddy) 

. ■ 

n.r. 

Qumbu 


n.r. 

Rocklands 


oor 

Kokstad 


0 09 

Aliwal North (Gaol 

, , 

0*23 

Port St. John’s .. 


2 96 

Do. (brown) 


0 27 

tJmzimkulu 

, , 

n.r. 

Rietfontein 

, , 

0-21 

Woodcliff 


n.r. 

Buffelsfontein 

, , 

n.r. 

Tabankulu 


019 

Hex’s Plantation. . 


0*00 

Kilrush 

• • 

0*04 

Carnarvon Farm 

, , 

0 20 

Somerville (Div. Tsolo) 


0*17 

Jamestown . • 


0-25 

Tsomo 


0*00 

Queenstown /Gaol) 


0 00 

Seteba 


n.r. 

Do. (Beswic^ 

. . 

n r 

Flagstaf 

... 

0*66 

Dordrecht 


n.r. 

Quebe . . 


1*15 

Tylden 


000 

Insikeni 


0*03 

Snow Hill 


nr. 

Bazeya 


0 92 

Herschel 

. . 

0 04 



Lady Grey 


n.r. 




Bolotwa (Oontepi) 


n r. 

Xtll. BASUTOLAND ; 



Lady Prere 

• . 

0 04 

Mafeteng 

, , 

0*19 

Avooa (Div. Barkly East) 


n r. 

Mohalie’s Hoek . . 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Wiizh this issue of the Agricultural Journal the new order of 
things commences. Owing to the change it was not found 
conTenient to pubKsh any earlier this month, hut in future the 
Jowmal will he placed in the hands of subscribers within the first 
we^ of m&cj month, provided the postal arrangements allow of 
delivery wi&in that period. As it will be necessary to keep a close 
eheck upon the distributing arrangements in order to attain this 
object, all readers and subscribers are earnestly requested to notify 
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to the Editor at once any delay in its receipt. By doing so they will 
facilitate distribution and add to the usefulness and value of the 
publication by assuring its delivery to all concerned within a proper 
and reasonable period after publication. 


The aim of the Journal in the future will be to provide the farmers 
of the country and all interested or concerned in the rural industries 
of South Africa with information as seasonable and up-to-date as it 
can be obtained. In doing this, it must not be supposed for a 
moment that the exceedingly valuable technical information 
published from time to time in the Journal is to be sacrificed or set 
aside. It is hoped, so soon as the new arrangements are all 
completed, to give full scope to all, and with this end in view we 
would appeal once more to our readers to favour us with their 
experiences and the results attained by the practical work in their 
several occupations. 


One of the new features of the Journal is introduced in this issue- 
Under the heading of Farm and Veld will be found some season- 
able notes which, it is hoped, may prove of benefit to some of the 
many who are toiling on the land. A great deal of the information 
there set forth may be perfectly familiar to a large number of our 
regular readers, but even the best informed among us need to have 
our memories jogged occasionally or we are apt to reach that 
unhappy condition of having forgotten more about our subject than 
our successful competitor ever learned. In other words, we rust. 
Therefore at the risk even of charges of repetition the pages devoted 
to ^^Parm and Veld” will continue month by month to deal with 
all the phases of the agricultural and pastoral industries of South 
Africa as they arise and are affected by the varying climatic and 
other conditions. 

Some of the more experienced among the readers of the Jownal 
might help towards increasing the usefulness of the publication by 
contributions for these pages, always remembering that their notes 
should be seasonable, and if possible deal with the month in which 
they will appear, either by comparison with other seasons or 
t^nticipations based on carefully drawn deductions. The South 
African farmer needs to be guided by South African experiences, and 
the only men who can supply his needs in this direction are those 
who share his struggles with the forces of nature, and participate 
with him in her bounteous provisions. When nature is kind in 
South Africa she is kindness unequalled. But unfortunately she is 
not always in a kindly mood and it is then that we need to propitiate 
her. That is when the need arises for a comparison of experiences, 
a round table conference as it were, at which the collective wisdom 
of the land — ^technical and practical — can sit and discuss the best 
means of ameliorating the conditions of all. If the farmers of the 
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‘Colony woald look upon the Journal in this light they would help 
towards helping themselves and add to the amenities and profits of 
rural life in this great sub-continent. 

The vagaries of the weather are touched upon in a casual not© 
under the heading of ^^Farm and Yeld/^ and the need is urged for a 
'Systematic study of the meteorological conditions of the whole of th© 
eastern littoral and the air circulation of the Indian Ocean. It is to 
be feared we are some distance off anything of the kind, but that is 
no reason why intelligent observations of local conditions should not 
be heeded. The present season has been abnormal so far and its 
vagaries have been experienced all over South Africa. As it is not 
too much to suppose that these abnormal conditions must influence 
the whole of the coming season, we would like to accentuate the 
warning given under the heading of " Farm and Yeld^^ and ask tb© 
stock farmers of the Eastern Province and the upper Karoo to be 
prepared. A series of strong cold south-east winds accompanied 
perhaps by heavy rains would play havoc in tbe Eastern Province 
in the spring unless the stock-owners are prepared. What with 
disease and drought, locusts and war, the losses in stock have been 
something enormous all through South Africa daring the past years. 
To this has to be added the heavy losses by the recent snow-storm. 
Any further loss which can be avoided by a little forethought and 
care will mean an important saving to the country. And every horn 
an I every hoof saved from destruction in existing conditions is of 
groat value, as acclimatised stock are getting very scarce. 

Particular attention is called to what may be described as an 
interim report by Mr. C. P. Lounsbury, the Grovernment 
Entomologist, on a series of most interesting experiments conducted 
by him on the question of the susceptibility of calves to the disease 
known as heartwater. This report appears in another part of the 
current issue, and as it is but the advance-courier of a fuller and more 
comprehensive record our readers will look for the latter with the 
keenest interest after reading the former. This carefully conducted 
series of experiments seem to demonstrate beyond a doubt that calves 
are sabject to the disease of heartwater, though the actual course of 
the disease in those animals is not marked by the same characteristics 
as are invariably apparent in sheep and goats. The jpost-mort&n^ 
appearances also show scarcely any of the recognised indications of 
heartwater, and it is therefore highly probable, as Mr. Lonnsbury 
says, that stock-breeders have hitherto failed to identify the disease 
in calves even in the worst heartwater districts. As a most 
•interesting and instructive contribution to the rapidly-growing 
literature on animal diseases in South Africa we confidently commend 
the careful perusal of this report. 

The outbreak of Grlanders reported from various parts of the 
’'Colony, said to be attributable in a large degree to tbe distribution 
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of military horses for sale purposes, has given rise to a good deal of 
concern and apprehension in many quarters. That it is very serious 
and regrettable, coming, as it does, at a time when farmers were 
hoping to secure a full supply of healthy draught animals to carry 
on their work, is not to be denied. But care and patience, together 
with prompt attention to the instructions published on another page^ 
should result in minimising the losses if not in stamping out the 
disease altogether. 


Quality or Quantity ? This is the long-heard burden of the 
ancient dispute between grower and merchant. And it is revived 
again in the little controversy — if we may call it a controversy— 
between Mr. 0. Lee, sen., the well-known breeder of Angora goats, 
and Mr. S. B. Hollings of Bradford. Mr, Lee^s reply to the 
strictures of Mr, Hollings, which we republish in another part of this 
journal, should be read very carefully by not only Angora breeders 
out all who take an intelligent interest in the welfare of the rural 
industries of the Colony. Mr. Lee accepts the criticism in the sense 
in which it is offered. And in this lie a hope of salvation for that 
industry. The growth of a spint of tractability is one of the out- 
comes of the continuous criticism which has been levelled for years at 
the methods of the average Cape farmer. The danger of a course 
of such rigorous treatment was that he might in time have become 
calk us. In the old days there was always a feeling that when advice 
was offered it would either be scouted or pass unheeded. But 
persistence is winning, and signs are not wanting that the results of 
intelligent research and careful experiment are meeting with more 
appreciation the better informed among the farming community. 

In the very important questions raised by Mr. Hollings with 
reference to the sample clips of mohair submitted to the decision of 
Bradford experts, we have a most valuable object lesson. Mr. 
Hollings points out that with all the progress made by the Cape 
breeders they still put on ^,the market an inferior article. In other 
words, the Turkey Lair of commerce is a more generally acceptable 
and merchantable article than that sent from the Cape, He gave 
his reasons fully. To the farmers who depend even in a minor 
degree on the Angora industry this all means that unless they are 
prepared to produce an article which ranks with the best they must 
be content to stand second in the market and see their products 
passed over directly the demand slackens. 

It is all a question of pounds, shillings and pence, and calls for little 
or no expert advice to supply a remedy. It rests entirely with the 
farmers themselves whether they will be content to try and meet the 
demand^ of the market and produce finer fleeces, or go in the ways 
which produce the weight at the sacrifice of quality. Mr. Lee 
touches a vital spot when he points out that fineness can he produced. 
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but farmers have hitherto preferred the weighty fleece because of 
the apparent advantage when the clip is sold. This is a short-sighted 
policy for intelligent men to pursue — and the Angora breeders are 
among the most intelligent farmers in the Colony, or that industry 
would not be where it is to-day. The mohair market is a limited, 
we might say an exclusive, market ; and indications are not wanting 
which show that the enterprising American is looking with envious- 
eyes upon it. These two points alone indicate the necessity that 
exists for the Cape breeders looking to their own interests. They 
share at present in what is practically a monopoly between this 
country and Turkey, and are content to take second place when they 
might at least be equal. With a third competitor in the field what 
will become of the Cape clip when the demand is poor ? These are 
breeding points that should appeal to the most sceptical, for 
they touch the pocket of the breeder. 


Any readers of the Journal who may be interested in Kent or 
Romney Marsh sheep should note that the Association in future 
recommends that all sheep of this breed shall be carefully transferred 
with their breeding and sanitary certificates. In the case of expor- 
tations or sales the sheep^s Flock Book number is to be carefully 
transferred with him on the certificate of transfer, which shall also 
contain a full pedigree of the animal. These and other safeguards 
are being adopted in order to prevent the substitution of unregistered 
aheep for registered sheep. These details might give the Angora 
Goat Breeders^ Association a hint or two in their dealings for export. 


Mr. Watkins Pitchford, the chief of the Natal Veterinary Surgeons, 
has been investigating the cattle disease which has been devastating 
Rhodesia. On his return he reported that the conclusion he had 
arrived at was that the disease is redwater of so severe a type as to 
break down the immunity generally possessed by Natal cattle. Ho 
considers, however, that Natal has no cause for anxiety as to the* 
disease spreading to that Colony. Dr. Hutoheon, O.Y.S., has gone 
up to Rhodesia by request of the authorities to farther investigate. 
His report, in addition to that of the Natal Veterinarian, will be 
awaited with the greatest interest. 


Griqualand East has always been noted as an excellent stock 
country, and great hopes were entertained early this year that dairy- 
ing on a fairly large scale would soon he started in those districts. 
The heavy losses caused by the recent snow-storm and the severe- 
winter, however, will probably cause a setback. Bub that a great 
dairying industry will develop there soon is beyond doubt. When 
Mr. Owens, the dairy expert, was travelling those districts some- 
months ago the farmers evinced the liveliest interest in his lectures- 
and demonstrations. Butter and cheese making had been engaging 
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the atfcenbion o£ a good many, and when they realised the advantages 
to be gained by the co-operative working of creameries they nearly 
all took to the idea with avidity. 


Of course they have their drawbacks there like every other place, 
bat the prospects of the industry are very encouraging. One farmer 
ainticipates a production of about 14, OOOlbs of cheese for the season. 
Some cf the farmers go so far as to make cheese all the year round, 
winter and summer. If this sort of thing can be done by individual 
effort there should be plenty of scope for development under a 
system of co-operation. The coming season should give some 
indication as to what may be expected, for several movements in 
favour of co-operation should be coming to a head shortly. 


It would be as well for dairy farmers to sort up their utensils now 
and again and obtain a little expert advice upon them. Mr, Owens 
has found it necessary to call attention to the tact that on some farms 
he has found things in use for cheese making which are quite 
obsolete. Another point of importance is seeing that proper care 
and attention is given to the working of cream-separators. Machines 
are worked when some of the working parts are not receiving oil 
owing to the small oil-holes being blocked. The result is a very 
rapid deterioration of the machine and dissatisfaction of the owner, 
who either condemns the make of the machine or blames his own 
particular sample, but seldom or never realises that the fault is 
'entirely his own. 


To show the possibilities of success contained in the creamery 
system we may state that one such establishment in the Colony turns 
out no less than 16 OOOlbs. weight of butter per month during the 
summer months. With the assistance of cold storage as much as 
20,0001bs. weight has been preserved perfectly fresh at a temperature 
of SO degs. for the better markets of the winter months. It is 
^atif jiug to feel that this industry is gradually spreading through- 
out the Colony, and now that a more settled state of affairs may be 
permanently anticipated there is no reason why dairying should not 
form one of the staple occupations of the Colonial farmers. There 
are excellent markets all the year round for dairy produce, only 
provided it is good and put forward in marketable condition. 


The Western Province Agricultural Society is to be congratulated 
ou the favourable report presented to the Annual Meeting on the 
26th of last month. As the first leading society to break silence 
after the war, it is entitled to a certain amount of praise, and although 
the recent show was robbed of many attractive features by the state 
of the country, it is eminently satisfactory to learn that in spite of all 
the drawbacks the attendance as judged by the gate-receipfes was 
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equal in every respect to the best. If this may be taken as a sign of 
a revival o£ interest in the agicultural industries of the Colony the 
gratification is greater still. 


At the meeting in question one or two subjects were touched 
upon which call for wider consideration and discussion than was 
devoted to them. The one that will most interest members of 
Agricultural Societies and exhibitors generally is that proposing an 
extension of one day for the annual Show. There is a great deal to 
be said in favour of an extra day at the larger Shows of the Colony, 
for they have grown so extensive of recent years that it becomes a 
task of some difficulty to master the contents of any of the more 
important Showyards in the usual time allotted — two days. And 
here in the Western Province, where fruit and cereals form so 
important a part of the general agricultural interests, it should not 
be asking too much for a day to be set aside which could be devoted 
exclusively to the display of implements specially contrived for these 
branches of industry. Machinery in motion has an attraction almost 
amounting to fascination for most people, and if a special day were 
appointed for an exhibition of this nature the agents for implements 
and machinery would, we believe, make special efforts to give demon- 
strations which would be of great practical value to the farming 
-community. There is no reason why the many valuable prizes now 
allotted for machinery and implemeuts should not be so arranged as 
to encourage ploughing matches and similar contests between the 
different makes of machines and implements on the market. The 
practical result of this would be that the farmer^s perplexities would 
often be simplified by a practical test which would show him at once 
the implement best adapted to the conditions under which he has to 
work. 


The other question raised through the medium of the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Province Agricultural Society is that of agricultural 
education. There can be few dissentients to the view expressed by 
Mr. Pearce Eyan, the retiring President, in the memorandum which 
will be found oa another page of this issue of the Journal, The 
great need of the Colony is education — not only agricultural educa- 
tion but elementary and secondary education as well. Every 
endeavour has been made in the past to bring education to the 
scattered units who make up the European population of the Colony, 
and signs are not wanting that those efforts will be maintained in 
the future. But until primary education is more the common 
property of the people little good can be obtained by attempting to 
teach the bulk of the rural population even the elements of agricul- 
tural chemistry. What can be done is being done, as is well known 
by all who take an interest in agriculture in the Colony, and 
though it would he wrong to say that nothing more could he done in 
dihis direction it would be just as wrong to rush to the other extreme 
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and make provision for a widespread system of education in til. 
higlier branckes before the needs of the general population have been 
fully provided for by the Education Department. It should never 
be forgotten that it is diflScult at any time to provide a scattered 
rural population with educational facilities. But for all that the 
discussion of the question can do no harm, and if it results in draw- 
ing the attention of farmers to the pressure of their own needs in 
this direction it is to be hoped they will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of making up their deficiencies. A knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry is invaluable^ and the coming generation of Colonial 
farmers will find themselves sadly handicapped without it. 

Australia has lost by drought since 1892 upwards of twenty 
million head of stock, of which 15 millions have been lost since 1899. 
The present season is the worst ever known in the Island Continent. 

Wool-growers will be pleased to note the firm tone in the London 
market. A half-penny a pound increase in the price of grease wool 
is more to this Colony than all the dividends of the Rand. Roughly 
it means about ten per cent, advance in the value of the staple 
product of the country. 

It is to be regretted that the Table Bay Harbour Board cannot as 
yet manage to provide the cold storage for fruit which has been so 
long in contemplation. It may not, however, prove altogether a 
disadvantage. Larger and better markets are opening every day in 
South Africa, and if our fruifc-growers can find consumers on this sido 
instead of exporting the gain should be to the country. 

Ranching prospects in the Kalahari have attracted attention once 
more. A company has been formed at Johannesburg to combine 
trading and cattle raising in those districts — wrongly called deserts. 
The area selected is between the Molopo and Lake N^Gami. 
Handled with care there is no reason why the venture should not 
succeed. 

Mr. 0. Forrest Rigg is supplying Johannesburg with poultry from 
the Colonization settlement in the Swellendam district. He has had 
a special railway truck elaborately fitted for the transport of poultry 
with a due regard to the requirements of food and water. The 
result is that the birds arrive in excellent condition, whilst the most 
eloquent testimony to the perfection of the transport arrangements 
fe tlie fact that of a shipment of no less than 1,500 birds one only 
died in transit. This should serve as an encouragement to others to 
go and do likewise. The markets of the North are opening up fast, 
antd the first to get there wiU secure the trade. We cannot all send 
poultry, hnt the same care bestowed on other products would doubt- 
less bring as good results. 
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Cradock Horfcicultaral Society has beea resuscitated, and 
kSpes are expressed of an early resumption of active work. Its 
excellent exhibitions were always popular in the past. 

It is gratifying to learn on the authority of the Midland News that 
the Angora Goat Breeders^ Association has been kept alive right 
through the war, and has continued its work of registering 
pure-bred goats that have passed the inspectors. That this work 
should have been carried on in spite of the war and Martial Law 
restrictions is the most eloquent testimony to the characters of the 
men who have established and kept alive this Association, which 
should soon be looked upon as one of the most progressive enter- 
prises in the country. 


Wild dogs are creating havoc among the stock in the recently 
pacified districts in the Orange Eiver Colony. While the country 
was unoccupied they followed nature^s first law and banded them- 
selves in packs to hunt for food. Their depredations among sheep 
are reported to be something serious. 


Kuruman is boasting of mammoth vegetables. According to the 
£echuanaland News ^^Mr. J. Howard, of Maroping, near Kuruman^ 
lately dug a carrot weighing four pounds and a quarter, and in his 
garden are cauliflowers that you have to open both arms to reach 
Tound.^^ This is quite dazzling, but the next paragraph rather 
discounts the glory. It reads ; — ^^^It is a good thing that vegetables 
grow well at Kururhan. There isn^t much else there for people to 
eat. Mealie meal and greens have been their staple food for a long 
time. One man told our informant that he hadn^t tasted bread for 
five m(?nths.^^ 


Veld fires are causing great destruction in Beohuanaland this year. 
They are supposed to have been started purposely on the unoccupied 
farms so that the game should come to the places where the grass is 
left. The local paper reports the whole country from Maf eking to 
•Genesa as black for 40 miles. There is hardly a place where stock 
can graze to the south-west, flames are raging in the bush veld 
-down the Ma.showing, and there has practically been no break in the 
fires since the end of May. 


The United States has become very much interested in the raising 
of choice Angora goats, says the Washington Times, Sixteen miles 
below Washington, in Maryland, the Government is conducting 
experiments with the Angora goat on the largest farm of the kind in 
the country. Fifty-one choice animals wore .recently shipped to 
ex-Secretary of the Navy Wm. 0. Whitney^s stock farm, near Boston, 
^nd 1,500 goats were sent to another big ranch at Oakland, 
Maryland. 
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For young men in the rural districts a course of study in an 
agricultural college is preferable to equipment for business life in a 
large city. There is a strong disposition among the growing genera- 
tioUj raised among wholesome country surroundings; to rush off to 
the metropolis and plungo into the nerve-destroying of 

industrial activity; surrounded often-times by demoralizing 
influences. How much better it would be for the country youth to 
equip himself for an intelligent application of science in farming or 
stock raising. Ample rewards await those who are proficient in 
these lines. Life in a centre of population iS; after all, mere 
existence as compared with the sense of freedom and exhilaration 
imparted by communion with nature in the fields and forests. 


Many farmers will be pleased to learn of a new method of 
destroying baboons. Mr. F. B. Parkinson; P.R.G.S., states he has 
been very successful in the destruction of baboons by means of 
arsenic mixed with gum. The procedure is as follows : — A quantity 
of gum is collected from the mimosa {acacia hurrida) and broken 
into small InmpS; another portion of gum has water added to form a 
thick mucilage; and the arsenic is then stirred in till a stiff paste is 
obtained. Pieces of this paste the size of a mealie corn and contain- 
ing about 20 grains of arsenic each are rolled in the broken pure 
gum, which sticks to it, forming a very attract! sre-looking bon-bon 
These bon-bons soon dry and are then stuck on to the trunks of the 
trees at a suflfioient height to be out} of the way of domestic animals, 
where they resemble the natural gum and are greedily eaten by the 
baboons. Some thick gum is used for attaching the bon-bons to the 
trees, and several hundred doses can be set in a few hours. 


FARM AND VELD. 


SEASON S.BLF. NOTES. 

In spite of complaints in some quarters the heavy rainfall of the 
present season in the ^Western Province — particularly the Oape 
Peninsula — is generally accepted as the precursor of a good season. 
It is unfortunately true that some farmers have had to sow two or 
three times owing to the seed having been washed out in some oases, 
and in others because the heavier lands became packed with the 
continuous rains. Although it is the unexpected that always happens, 
experience and observation count for something. In the present 
instance the consensus of opinion among the more observant favours 
the belief that an abnormally wet winter indicates a good season to 
follow. 
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In the Eastern Province^ of course, this is the dry season, and rains 
are badly wanted in several districts. If one is to follow* the beliefs 
of the older farmers — and on the question of seasons they are usually 
fairly reliable — this state of things should not last very much longer. 
Eor some time past the prevailing winds have been westerly. This is 
usually followed by a sustained period of easterly winds, and with 
these should come the Tvelcome south-easter that carries the spring 
rains back into the farthest corner of the Karoo. If the easterly 
winds are as continuous and forceful as the westerly sequence has 
been the Eastern Province and the Karoo should soon be putting on 
their best attire to welcome the springtime. Farmers should make 
careful note of these facts and be prepared with their arrangements 
in good time to take advantage of the season^s opportunities. 


It is in times such as these that the South African farmer feels the 
want of a well-conducted Weather Bureau. Perhaps it is going too 
far to say he feels the want of it because he has no experience of its 
uses and values. A well-appointed Meteorological Department that 
could make a study of the atmospheric circulation of the Indian 
Ocean in the same perfect manner as the United States studies the 
atmospheric currents of the Pacific and Atlantic could confer benefits 
of untold value to South Africa. On the Western side we have no 
need to trouble much. The atmospheric currents of the Atlantic 
have been proved to have a fairly consistent drift from west to east. 
This assures the fertility of the laud in the route of those currents. 
But on the East we have still a great deal to learn, and as the condi- 
tions seem more variable there is the greater call for a closer study 
of the air currents of the Indian Ocean. In time, of course, the whole 
surface of the globe will be dotted with scientific watchers of the 
varying weather conditions eager to note every variation, and we 
shall know beforehand almost precisely the prospects of every season. 
In the meanwhile we must stick to our rule of thumb methods aud 
rely upon the crude unregistered observations of the more thought- 
ful of the dwellers in the open. 


Many correspondents have written lately on the question of pruning 
and one and all appear more or less alarmed lest they should be too- 
late in applying the pruning shears . to their trees. Experience 
teaches that here in the West this operamon can he safely ventured 
upon up to at least the 15bh of August. Many argue, and with plenty 
of justification, that trees pruned earlier in the season are prone to 
start before the season is sufficiently advanced aud consequently are 
nipped by any belated cold snap that arrives. This sort of thing more 
often than nob does so much damage to the buds that the whole crop 
is endangered, if not lost entirely. But when pruning on the latter 
plan, which we strongly advise^ no material damage can be done bat. 
rather the reverse. 
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Of course these remarks refer to deciduous trees and not the citrous 
varieties. These latter, we have often advised and again reiterate, 
should never be touched with the knife other than to remove the 
deadwood and small wasted shoots from the centre. On no account 
should the low-hanging branches of the tree ever be interfered 
with. Mature supplies these as a protection to the surface roots — ^ 
which are the feeding roots of the tree — from the heat of the sun^s 
rays, and some growers out of sheer cussedness are only too fond of 
cutting them off only to find the vitality of the tree much impaired. 


The planting season for American vines is just on. Farmers would 
do well to carefully scrutinise all young graftlings before planting 
them, where they are intended to stand. It pays far better to 
•discard the weaklings or vines with suspicious joints rather than put 
them in and find that the first strong wind tears them from the stock 
as soon as they come into leaf. The farmers appear to be making 
great headway in the reconstitution of their vineyards. W e are advised 
that from the Government Wine Farm at Great Oonstantia no less a 
number than 864,000 American vine cuttings have been distributed, 
• chiefly of the variety known as the Eupestris Metallica. 


The grafting of American vines may be commenced now. All 
'who intend taking this work in hand are strongly advised not to 
accept any scions but these which hav^been taken from a mother 
plant which has been credited as a gO(m bearer. Farmers know only 
too well the numbers of non-bearing vines to be found standing in 
their vineyards, and occupying ground which might otherwise be 
utilised for good bearers. To avoid the perpetuation of this sort of 
thing we strongly advise all vine-growers to be careful to obtain 
their grafting stuff only from those sources where they can deped 
upon getting a guarantee of the bearing qualities of the parent 
stock. 


In the Western Province the season has so far been favourable on 
account of the steady and, at the same time, copious rains. Crops of 
all kinds are doing well, but a smaller output of cereals and oathay 
than last year mnst be anticipated, as farmers have been severely 
handicapped by the want of draught animals and shortness of labour 
daring a time when they were mostly needed. 


Fruit-tree plantations, particularly in the Stellenbosch and Paarl 
uistnots, are, judging from the present condition of trees, promising 
wm], as the show of fruit-buds is iu many instances most satisfactory 
ihe ou^ut of French prunes, however, will, it is feared, be rather 
di^ppoinfemg, as in the majority of cases trees were in bloom out of 
ci^on. 
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Tiiis blooming out of season, wbiob occurred during the latter part 
of March, was caused by the dropping of leaves at about the 
beginning of that month due to the prevalence of a fungus. There 
seems no doubt as to the bad influence of this fungus, which is found 
towards the end of summer on the lower side of the leaves. There 
are, unfortunately, indications of this fungus gradually spreading and 
invading new plantations year after year. 


In one case, prune trees, which the year before had dropped their 
leaves at the normal time of the season, were absolutely bare in the 
middle of March and burst into full bloom towards the end of that 
month, showing about two weeks later quite a crop of young fruit, so 
that the prospects for a yield during the coming season are ruined. 


This fungus also attacks other plum trees, notably the Cape 
Dcimson, Clyman, and the variety known here as Standard of 
England, whereas the Japanese plums appear to be resistant. 


In view of the destructive influences of such fungus increasing 
year after year, unless preventive measures are employed, it would 
be well if growers were to give the Bordeaux mixture a good trial 
by spraying their trees with a fairly strong mixture before vegeta- 
tion starts, following this treatment up with further sprayings during 
the months of .October, November and December. So far as has 
been ascertained, encouraging results were achieved last season by 
this treatment in at least two instances. 

August is the best month in the year to assail the scale insect 
pests of deciduous trees. The buds will begin breaking early next 
month, and then it will be too late to apply that most efficacious of 
scale destroyers, lime-sulphur-salt wash. This insecticide destroys 
few of the old scale insects at the time of spraying, but it fatally 
affects the young insects that appear through the spring. It checks 
the leaf curl disease that often nearly defoliates peach and nectarine 
trees, and also the shot hole disease of apricot, plum and prune trees. 
Moreover it kills the growth of lichens and mosses that forms on 
old trees in damp localities. A few growers think that the mixture 
tends to harden the hark and thereby do a little injury, but the general 
opinion is that the effect is more to soften the bark and thus to 
facilitate its expansiou as new wood forms beneath. The later in 
tb© winter the spraying is done the more satisfactory are the results. 
Great care should be taken to wet the entire surface, that the young 
scale insects may not be able to find unprotected bark on which to 
settle. 

Bordeaux mixture, applied late in the winter, suffices to prevent 
leaf curl and shot hole to a very great extent, and in a less 
degree checks the Pu^ioladicyn or Black Spot trouble so common on 
2 
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the Saffron pear. It also destroys mosses and lichens, but it has little 
effect on scale insects. 


The Blaanwhiesje [llaltira imUgacea) and the Odontionopa Beetle 
{Odonfionopa sericea) will soon be getting in their nefarious work on 
the swelling buds and tender foliage of apricot and other early 
blooming trees. The former is a steel blue beetle, about one-quartei* 
of an inch long, and the latter a somewhat smaller metallic green 
beetle. The Kaauwbiesje comes about the middle of the month and 
feeds industriously on tongblaar (yellow dock) and allied plants. 
Towards the end of the month its yellow eggs are laid in clusters on 
the backs of the leaves of these plants, and a month later the new 
brood of beetles is mature and seemingly everywhere. The early 
stages of the Odontionopa are not known. The adults generally 
appear during the last week of August and become more and more 
numerous until the middle of September, They delight in feeding 
on the bark at the base of twigs, and thus kill the young growth by 
girdling it or by so weakening it that it breaks off in the first heavy 
wind ; and where they are abundant they reduce the foliage to a 
network of veins. The Blaauwbiesje can easiest be controlled by 
suppressing the food plants of the larval insects, chiefly tongblaar 
and steenbokznring (sorrel), about the orchard and gardens. Most 
of the breeding is done on the succulent, quick-growing plants that 
come up early along the ditches, and the destruction of these lato in 
August or early in September does much to lessen the numbers of 
the second brood of adults. The Odontionopa is a more difficult 

E est to suppress, and jarring is the only practical measure that is 
nown. The beetles fly readily if disturbed during the heat of the 
day, but at other times most of them simply let go their hold 
and drop. By jarring the trees, then, and catching those that 
fall on cloths, the numbers may be greatly reduced. Although this 
m^sure may not always pay in the case of large trees, it should not 
be neglected in the case of small ones, and should be begun as soon 
as the beetles make their appearance. 


The Calandra {Phlyctinufi callohm) is another insect to which 
attention is often required as soon as the buds swell. This msoct is 
best known as a vine pest, and it is to newly grafted vines that it 
causes most damage early in the season- The Oalandra passes its 
larval and pupal stages in the soil, the larva working on the roots, 
but it is only the adult or beetle stage that is known as a pest. 
Some of the adults survive the winter under the back of vine-sticks, 
under atones, or in rubbish, and start to feed on the buds as soon 
^ these begin to grow, thus doing immense mischief '^ith little feed- 
ing. Barly in November the new brood of beetles emerges from the 
ground, but despite the overwhelming numbers of the new-comers, 
the major part of tie damage has probably been done, as the foliage 
by that time is well out. No better remedy is anywhere practised 
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for such a pest as the Calamlra thau the oue followed at the Gape, 
namely, that of trapping- the beetles in loose wads of leaves. Fir 
cones from which the seeds have fallen are often used as a substitute 
for leaf pockets in early spring if no suitable foliage is at hand. 
It is the habit of the beetles to feed at night, and if the pockets are 
laid conveniently for them, numbers will hide therein for the day 
and there be readily found and destroyed. The beetles are very 
fond of beet tops, and beets or mangels are sometimes planted 
between rows of young vines for the sole purpose of diverting the 
attack. When it is possible to easily avoid doing so, young vines, 
and especially newly grafted vines, should not be planted in ground 
recently occupied by old vines, fruit trees, or other growth that was 
infested by the insect. 


Another six weeks or two months will see the dipping season in 
full swing ; and after the drawbacks and losses occasioned by tho 
war, a thorough and systematic dipping of all sheep, whether clean 
or infected, is more than ever necessary. Isolated action, sach as one 
farmer dipping in October, and his neighliour performing the same 
operation six weeks or two months later, is to be condemned. What 
is required, is a simultaneous dipping of all flocks within as short a 
period as possible. To effect this end the farmer should spare 
neither expense nor trouble, and the aim of each stock-owner should 
be to carry out the operation in a thorough and systematic manner. 


Whilst dipping is being carried out the stock-owner should 
exercise great care in the collection of his sheep. Even afber the 
flock has been brought to the dipping tank, the farmer should have 
his ground thoroughly scoured and every stray animal brought to 
the homestead and dipped. It frequently happens that carelessness 
on this point occasions the re-dippmg of all sheep running on the 
farm, owing to ono or two stray animals having been overlooked, and 
subsequently rejoining the flock. 


Another important point is the pasture on which infected sheep 
have been grazing. If possible, when dipping has been completed 
the sheep should be moved to clean and healthy veld, and the old 
ground utilized for cattle and horses or left entirely vacant until all 
danger of re-infection has ceased to exist. 


As regards the dipping, a few hints may prove of use to the 
farmer and assist him in the cleansing of his stock. 

(а) Having selected the most approved dip, adhere strictly to 

the directions given for the use of the ingredients. 

(б) Each animal which shows hard or crushed scab should be 

caught before being tanked, and all the diseased spots 
thoroughly softened with a solution of dip. 
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(c) The work of dipping should not be hurried in any way; the 
sheep should be placed carefully in the tank^ and kept 
there from one to two minutes^ until every part of the • 
body has been well saturated. 

(cJ) Always cease dipping so as to allow of the places drying 
before sunset. 

(^) Repeat the dipping at an interval of from 12 to 16 days^ and 
on no account allow the flock to occupy the old kraals or 
sleeping places. 

The Grolden Rule which might be applied at the dipping season is 
Do not hurry your work.^^ 


QUERIES AND REPLIES. 

Boxes and Packing for Fruit. 


A 003 respondent in the Eastern Province writes asking to be 
informed where he orn best obtain packing and cases for fruit. 

For the benefit of those fruit-growers who may not be fully aware 
of the system pursued, and for those who may be taking to this 
branch of industry in the future, we may state that the business of 
procuring cases and packing for Iruit is arranged through the 
various Fruit Growers^ Associatio33s. An application to the Secretary 
of the Fruit Growers^ Association of the District will secure all the 
material needed. It is procured from Messrs. Panton & Oo., of 
London, who are found the most satisfactory firm for the purpose. 
And as the material has to be brought such a distance it is necessary 
to order ahead. 


A Pest of Ants. 


A correspondent in the North-Eastern Districts wxdtes complain- 
ing of a plague of white ants (Rijs Mieren) in his house, about the 
house and even in the veld and garden. He has been supplied with 
a copy of a reprint from the Agricultural Journal of August, 1899, 
in which the Government Entomologist, Mr. Lounsbury, deals in 
some detail with this question. But as the pest ot ants of various 
kinds is a common aflEliotion in so many parts of the Colony it would 
be a distinct advantage if some of our numerous readers would 
supply the results of their experiences, and if anyone has found a 
really workable and reliable scheme of Extermination it would be of 
value to have ib on record. 
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Oan Oattle Inoculated for Lung-sickness Infect Healthy 
Uninoculated Oattle if Mixed? 


This is a question which has given rise to a great deal of 
discusfcion. Many observers maintain that the disease may be 
contracted from infected buildings^ kraals or pastures^ the manure 
of affected animals^ or from the carcases of those which have died 
of the disease, or even from chewing the bleached bones of afiected 
animals which have died on the veld. There is, however, no direct 
experimental evidence that the disease can be communicated in any 
other way than for a susceptible animal to come near enough to a 
living affected animal to enable it to inhale the germs of the disease 
as they are expired from the lungs of the latter in the breath. It is 
quite true that the lymph or virus obtained from the lungs of an 
affected animal may retain its vitality for months if properly 
preserved in ice, but there is no direct evidence to show that the 
infective material preserved in any such manner is capable of 
gaining an entrance into the lungs of healthy susceptible cattle in 
the ordinary way, by inspiration, and giving rise to the disease. The 
experiment has frequently been made of placing the diseased lungs 
of newly slaughtered oattle in the feeding troughs of healthy cattle, 
hut the results have always been negative. 

In like manner, it is a fact recognised by all accurate observers 
that healthy uninoculated cattle may mix freely with inoculated 
oattle, even when extensive swellings have followed the operation 
— and yet they invariably escape ii5eofcion, if there are no diseased 
animals in the inoculated herd. Further, the practice of 
drenching,” that is, administering by the month, a certain quantity 
of the serous exudation found in the chest of an affected animal, if 
carefully done, does not communicate the disease to the animal 
drenched, although ib confers an immunity. Yeb one would imagine 
that it would scarcely be possible for the animal to avoid inhaling 
the infection, when swallowing a liquid charged with it. In like 
manner, it is difficult to explain why healthy susceptible cattle do 
not inhale the infective organisms of lung-sickness when they smell 
the specific swellings which so frequently follow the operation of 
inoculation, seeing that these organisms exist in these swellings in 
an active state, at the temperature of the animal body ; but the fact 
remains that the infection is not communicated by these inoculation 
swellings, any more than vaccinia is communicated from a vaccinated 
person to an nnvacoinated, except by direct inoculation. 

D. Hutcheon, O.V.S. 


Fodder Plants for the Karoo. 


Mr. Herbert H. W, Lindsay, of Droogefontein, P.O. Dwaal, 
writes : — 

For a long time I have been wondering is there no seed to be had 
which we Karoo farmers could broadcast on our veld (in a rough 
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sort of way) and from which feeding or grassing for stock would 
result. A friend of mine informs me that in ^Lmerioa there exists a 
grass known as Johnstone Grass which makes excellent grazing. 
Prom what he tells me I gather the seed can be sown on the dry 
ground and in a short time grow most luxuriantly. If you know 
anything of this grass I shall be glad to have all possible and useful 
information. 

Cory OF Government Botanist^s Report on Fobdbr Plants. 

Correspondent should consult the very numerous papers which 
have appeared in the Agricultural Journal upon fodder plants and 
thus obtain the current information upon the subject. I recommend 
the section of our reprints under the title of Agricultural Miscellanea* 

Sotghum halepen^e, the grass which the Americans have given the 
absurd name of Johnson Grass/^ is one of the fodders or supposed 
fodders, like ^'Teosinee^^ and ^^Wagner^s Pea/^ introduced by 
speculative seedsmen and praised far beyond their worth just to 
make sales and. rake in the money. It is rarely heard of now, 
though praised up greatly in the early nineties. Perhaps I had 
better take over a passage from the experience of N.S W. farmers 
with it : — 

It is of no use as a fodder plant in this district. It is of no 
value and is a great trouble to get rid of after we once get it to 
grow, and all who have sowed it wish they had never seen the 
thing. No one who ever saw the Johnson Gcsl^s growing would 
have anything to do with it. It grows very coarse and tall, and 
v( ry haid. No cattle will eat while there are any other kinds of 
grass/^ — N.S*IV* Agricultural Gazette iii. 241-2 (1893). 

Furthermore, S* halepense is a native, or an introduction to thi® 
country now acclimatized, jost as it is in most warm climates 
similar latitude. I have had it sent to me as a wild grass from along 
the Orange River, the north part of the district of Herbert, where it 
grows on overflowed places much as the common reed does, and is 
not sought after by cattle. 

The more important counsel to give to correspondent is that, in 
expecting to get a stand ol fodder grass in the Karoo, he is working 
in opposition to the climatic conditions prevailing in that very 
peculiar and specialized region, A thoughtful observation of a 
Karoo farm and its surface fodder production will force the oon- 
clusion that the food value of the veld there depends upon dwarf 
hushes of several kinds, which grow socially, and with alternate use 
and rest will provide a magnificent stand-by in all seasons and from 
year to year. 

^^Por grass- veld one must go to the Eastern Province with its 
summer rains ; in the Karoo the conditions do not permit of a grass 
crop, but give immense provision of wholesome and fattening Karoo- 
boscbjes. The’ best of these is the Goed- Karoo — Fentzia virgaia, 
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and I recommend correspondent to tarn Hs energies to its multiplica- 
tion by sowing in damp weather^ covering the seed furrows and 
keeping stock off it till the plantlets are up and established. Merely 
scattering seed over the unbroken veld is utterly useless waste of 
seed and labour. No man would treat a crop of barley or wheat in 
such fashion. For other specially suitable Karoo fodder, see my 
often reprinted paper on Stock Pood Plants/^ say, in Agricultural 
Miscellanea — p. 165. 

(Sgd.) P. MacOwan, 

Government Botanist. 


A Tender-mouthed Horse. 


Mr. Abr. J. Perold, of Daljosaphat, Paarl, asks: “What is the 
best means of accustoming a weak-mouthed horse to the bit ; or in 
other words, to harden its mouth ? Does an ^ elastic bib ^ harden 
or soften a horse'’s month 't 

A rubber-co7 ered snaffle is really the best thing for a tender 
mouth. The South African farmer, as a rule, does not devote 
sufficient attention to the mouthing of horses. If the horse is young 
and only just broken he should have a mouthing bit on him every 
day till he gets used to the feel of it. If he is to be driven a 
rubber- covered bit should be used. 


A Debilitated Horse. 


The same correspondent puts the following query : “ Some time 
back I purchased a military horse, which had done service at the 
front (ic is an imported animal). Because of its poverty I fed it 
well and administered medicine to bring it into condition. After 
the lapse of a couple of weeks the animal developed a bad swelling 
which extended from the chest through the legs to near the stomach. 
I treated this swelling with poultices, and after the expiration of a 
few days I opened it just behind the horse^s fore- legs, and mnch 
matter was emitted. Before this had healed, however, the whole of 
its right hind-leg began to swell badly. In spite of every effort this 
swelling would not disappear, until I bad obtained some medicine 
from an apothecary wherewith I kept the leg moist; and it eventu- 
^ly healed. There were no symptoms of *■ Farcy I have been 
informed since that there were other similar cases in this locality. 
Can you give me any information regarding the above, especially as 
to the treatment of such cases ? 

This animal was evidently suffering from extreme debility 
probably brought on by overwork, and was slightly dropsical. This 
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would naturally mean an impaired circulation, which will disappear 
aa soon as he gets into decent condition again. We would recom- 
mend Mr. Perold to give him plenty of good succulent, nourishing^ 
food, plenty of fresh air, keep him warm, and give him gentle 
exercise till he recovers. 


Spray Pumps. 


This is query No. 3 from the same source : Can a mixture of 
lime, sulphur and salt be used with the ^ Success Spray Pump ’ 
without the piston-rod, which is copper, being injured by the 
sulphur ? ” 

No j it is not safe to use with copper utensils of any kind as it 
injures the copper. A copy of the ‘‘Spray Calendar and “The 
Use of the Spray Pump have been forwarded you by post. 


Myrobalau Plum Stock. 


The same correspondent adds this as his fourth question; “I 
notice in the Agriculiuml Journal of the 5th June last that the 
‘ Myrobalan Plum Stock Ms recommer ded for grafting, because it 
gives good roots and no suckers. Some of the farmers hereabouts 
complain that the ‘ Myrobalan Plum Stock ^ gives so many suckei s 
on their farms that they have found it advisable to remove it. In 
some cases the trees are planted in dry sandy soil. Will the ground 
have anything to do with it, or is it perhaps not the right variety of 
stock (at all events they allege that it is the Myrobalan Stock) 

It is all a question of the soil. Tours is evidently too light. If 
you will turn to Pickatone's “ Hints on Fruit Growing,” page 20, or 
refer to back numbers of the Journal, you will find the whole Cdse 
of the Myrobalan Plum fully stated. Pickston© makes it all perfectly 
clear, and we cannot do better than quote his words in the admirable 
work referred to : “ Of the domestic plums very few do well worked 
direct on to peach root. Moat of the well-known varieties make so 
imperfect a junction that we have had to stop attempting any result. 
Almost all of them do well on Myrobalan afi far as malting a junction 
%s concerned, hut except on soil which in adapted jor the Myrobalan, 
that i$ to say a stiff heavy soil, the growth of the tree is not satisfar^ 
tory ; in most instances, therefore, in dealing with the domestic plums 
on Myrobalan we have a perfect junction (which we do not get in the 
case of the peach root) hut a not altogether satisfactory later result 
(except on the stiff soil, where it is most excellent and satisfactory) 
The Italics are oars. 



THE OUTBBEAK OF GLANDERS. 


It is unfortunately the fact that Glanders has broken out in 
almost epidemic form in many parts of the Colony, and it behoves 
dealers in, and owners oE, horses to exercise the g^reatest care to 
avoid serious loss from the ravages of this deadly disease. A great 
deal has been written on this subject at one time and another, but for 
all practical purposes the article by Dr. Hutcheon, C. V.S., published 
in his invaluable Handbook, Diseases of the Horse and their 
Treatment,^^ has not yet been surpassed. Treating therein of 
Glanders and Parcv the author writes as under : — 

Cause. 

Glanders is a contagions disease, and is due to a special oontrigious 
virus, which contains a living micro-organism, or disease producing 
seed. This is its sole originating cause. It does not arise 
spontimeously under any known conditions, neither can any other 
disease of the air passages develop into glanders, however much 
neglected. It is not considered to be infectious by the breath, it is 
a purely contagious disease, the virus requiring to come into actual 
coatact with the mucous membrane, or with some abraided surface 
of the skin, before infection can take place. It is readily communic- 
able to man, goats, sheep, and the dog, by means of inoculation, but 
it affects horses, mules and donkeys more particularly; cattle and 
poultry do not take it. 

Symptoms. 

The first observable symptom is generally a slight discharge, 
most frequently from one nostril only, but it may be from both. 
This discharge increases, is of a bluish yellow colour, like finely 
made thin starch, and is of an adhesive character, sticking to the 
edges of the nostrils. The lymphatic glands inside the lower jaw 
become swollen and hard, and show no tendency to ripen or come to 
a head, even though a severe blister may be applied to them^ If the 
inside of the nostrils is carefully examined little yellow elevated 
pimples will be seen, which soon form into small ulcers. The mucous 
membrane lining the nostrils presents a purplish colour, and not the 
pink colour of health. These symptoms become aggravated, the 
ulcers become deeper, coalesce, and in many cases a large hole is 
ulcerated right through the cartilage dividing the nostrils; the 
discharge from the nostrils, in such cases, becomes bloody. In other 
cases the mucous membrane is covered by a thick layer of oancerous- 
lookiog tissue. The animal appears unthrifty-looking, hide-bound, the 
eyes red, and weeping, and there is a sniffling sound hx the nostrils 
when breathing. 
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In many cases of glanders in this Colony^ however, the disease 
assumes a chronic form, the horse appears in perfect health, with 
the exception of the discharge from the nostrils and the swollen 
glands inside the lower jaw. lie will feed well, do his work well, 
and look sleek and fat. These arc the cases which are allowed to 
live and poison the whole of the horses in a stud. In all cases where 
there is a sticky, starchy-looking discharge from the nostrils, a hard 
swelling of the glands inside the lower jaw, with yellow pimples or 
small ulcers on the membrane lining the nostrils, no hesitation should 
be entertained regarding the nature of the disease. Even before 
any pimples or ulcers appear in the nostrils, if a discharge 
commences from the nostrils without any appearance of a cold, sore 
throat, or strangles to account for it, it is always suspicious and the 
animal should be isolated at once. Horses affected with chronic 
glanders may live two or more years if they have plenty of food, and 
not overworked. Hard work, insufficient food and exposure 
generally cause the disease to astume an acute and rapidly fatal 
form, hence a good test for glanders is to bleed the horse well, when 
the disease generally develops its characteristic appearance rapidly. 

Symp'ioms or Farcy. 

The lymphatics inside the fore or hind legs or along the side of 
the neck are swollen, and feel like thick cords, very painful to touch ; 
small round swelliugs appear on the course of these cords, which 
ultimately burst, and discharge a yellow glary fluid, leaving raw, 
jagged sores. There generally a diffused swelling of the affected 
limb also. In many cases the farcy buds may form in an irregular 
manner, around the fetlock joints or in other situations of the body. 
Acute farcy generally ends in glanders, and acute glanders generally 
breaks out in farcy buds all over ihe body, if the animal is allowed 
to live long enough. Many cases of chronic farcy may temporarily 
i^ecover, but it is not policy tf> keep any horse which shows the 
oharaoteristio appearances ot either form of the disease. 

Tkeatmknt. 

This should be preventive solely. As soon as one case of glanders 
or farcy has made its appearance amongst a stud of horses, every 
horse should be carefully examined, and as soon as the least appear- 
ance of discharge from the nostrils is observed that animal should be 
isolated from the troop at once, and carefully watched, md destroyed 
m soon as the symptoms of glanders are manife^L By careful 
observation, and prompt action, glanders may be stamped out of a 
stiud very readily, because, being a purely contagious disease, no 
harm is done until a discharge appears. 

Disinprction. 

If the aflfected^ animals have been in a stable everything in the 
stable must be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. The walls 
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cleaned and washed with quick lime, adding four ounces of crude 
carbolic acid to each gallon of lime wash. The floor must be cleaned 
in the same way, and well disinfected, all woodwork must be 
scoured with caustic soda and hot water, and disinfected with a 
strong solution of carbolic acid. Harness, and stable utensils of 
every kind, must be treated in a similar manner. 

As the period of latency, that is, the period which elapses between 
the date when the animal becomes infected and the first appearance 
of the visible symptoms of the disease, is very indefinite, from ten 
days to as many months, it is necessary to carefully watch a stud, 
which has been exposed to contagion for a long time, lest any cases 
appear. 

This is supplemented by the following valuable instructions in the* 
Annual Report of the O.V.S. for 1900 : — 

Mallejn. 

^^Mallein is an analogous preparation to Tuberculin. It is 
prepared by growing a virulent glanders bacillus in glycerine veal 
broth, in fiat flasks such as are employed for tuberculin, so that 
there is free access of oxygen for a month or six weeks. It is then 
autoclaved for fifteen minutes at 115^ C., filtered through a Berkefeld 
filter, concentrated to one-fourth of its volume, and mixed with an 
«qual volume of a half per cent, solution of carbolic acid.” — 
(Hewlett.) 

Mallein is used principally for the diagnosis of glanders in the 
equine species, and its discovery has completely changed our methods 
of dealing with that disease. Before mallein was available, the 
diagnosis of many oases which presented some suspicious symptoms 
was most difficult, whilsu the detection of those latent cases, in which 
there are no visible symptoms, was impossible. With the aid of 
mallein, the diagnosis of such cases is now an easy matter, and 
praoticiiUy certain when it is used with skill and judgment. 

The following are the 

Directions for using Maluein, 

1. Horses that are to be submitted to the mallein test should be 
i^ft at rest in the stable the day before the test is applied, and 
protected from draught and any great changes of temperature, and 
sthould have their temperatures taken in the morning first, and again 
in the evening when the test is applied. Should any animal 
cdchibit a high or irregular temperature it should be kept over for a 
day or two for further observation before being tested. 

2. The dose of mallein for the horse is one to two o.o,, depending 
on its concentration. It ought to be injected about the middle of 
the side of the neck, with a clean hypodermic syringe. The best 
form of syringe is one with an asbestos piston, as the whole insti^u- 
ment may then be sterilized by boiling it ill water for five minutes 
before use. 
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3. The mallein must be injected into the subcutaneous connective 
tissue, and care must be taken that the whole dose is actually 
introduced. 

4. The temperature must be taken at the time of injection, and at 
the 9th, 12th and 15th hours afterwards. 

5. Provided the temperature was normal (under lOl^ P.) before 
the injection, it will rise 2° or more (103^-105^) during the next 15 
hours if the horse is glandered, but it will remain practically 
unaffected (under 102^) if the horse is not glandered. 

6. Attention must also be paid to the swelling that forms at the 
seat of injection. When the horse is glandered this goes on increas- 
ing in size during the second 24 hours after the injection, and it 
seldom declines before the 3rd or 4th day. The maximum diameter 
of this swelling in glandered horses varies from 5 to 10 inches. 

7. In horses that are not glandered the local swelling attains its 
maximum size during the first 15 hours, and by the 24th hour it has 
almost entirely disappeared. Its maximum diameter is usually 
about 3 or 4 inches. 

8. When the temperature gradually rises from the normal to 104^ 
during the first 16 hours, and a large slowly disappearing swelling 
forms at the seat of injection, the horse may confidently be declared 
glandered. 

9. If, with a normal temperature at the time of injection, a horse 
displays only the temperature reaction, or only the local reaction, 
the case must be considered doubtful, and the test repeated after the 
lapse of a week. 

10. When the temperature is 102^ or more at the time of injection 
the temperature reaction is unreliable, but in such a case the 
diagnosis may be based on the characters of the local swelling. 

11. The mallmn should be kept in a cool place, and protected 
from the light. Should it lose its transparency, or become cloudy, it 
must not be used. 


Curative Action or Mallein. 

Horses either recover naturally from glanders, or mallein exercises 
a curative effect. This is very evident from the fact that many 
horses which give a decided double reaction to the mallein test when 
applied for the first, second, third, and even fourth time, ultimately 
cease to react and do not show visible symptoms of glanders 
subsequently, at least not for a very long period. How far their 
recovery is due to the action of mallein is not yet clearly demonstrated. 
Professor McPadyean says ; — Prior to the days of mallein glanders 
was never detected during life, except when the animal developed 
external symptoms; hence the past does not furnish us with a particle 
of evidence that is incompatible with the view that very many horses 
become affected with glanders and yet recover It has been clearly 
demonstrated during our somewhat unusual experience lately, that 
the horses with the smallest number of tubercles in the lungs often 
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give the strongest reactions to the mallein test. For example, we 
had a horse recently which gave a strong double reaction at the first, 
second and thbd mallein tests, when he was killed, and on •post-mortem 
examination made by my assistants, Messrs. Robertson and Armstrong, 
they were only able to discover one small tubercle in the lung 
after most careful search in all the glandular structures of the bedy. 
Now if this animal had belonged to a private owner we would have 
had a difficulty in convincing him that there was any evidence of 
glanders present in the carcase. If we consider that the first mallein 
test was applied to this horse nine weeks before he was killed it will 
be evident that the disease made little or no progress during the 
interval, and that there is every probability that it would have been 
completely arrested. We have examined a large number of similar 
•cases amongst the cast military horses, in which we found, posUmortevi^ 
only two or three tubercles in the lungs, although the animals had 
been tested twice and weie under observation from one to two 
months. It is satisfactory to be able to state that we have never 
obtained the characteristic double reactions to the mallein test with- 
out discovering evidence of the presence of glanders on making a 
post-mortem examination, and this is the experience of the majority 
of those who have used mallein largely; these who have used it 
most express the greatest confidence in its diagnostic value. 

Are Hokses that React to the Mallein Test Dangerous to 

Others. 

It is generally agreed that the infection of glanders is not given 
off by the affected animal in its breath, hence it may be argued that 
until there is some visible discharge from the nostrils, such an 
animal could not be dangerous to others. But it would be impossible 
for anyone to say when such a horse would begin to be dangerous, 
because before there would be sufficient discharge from the nostrils 
of an infected horse to attract the attention of an ordinary observer, 
much mischief might be already done. Besides, a horse with 
tubercles in the lungs may cough up infective matter long before 
there is any visible discharge from the nostrils. The only safe 
oourse, therefore, is to treat every auimal that reacts to the mallein 
test as dangerous, and to keep it isolated until it either ceases to 
react, when it can be returned to stud, or it begins to manifest 
symptoms of the disease, when it should be immediately destroyed. 
There is, however, no reason why such an animal should be stopped 
from work while it manifests no symptoms of the disease, so long as 
satisfactory arrangements can be made for it to be worked, fed and 
watered completely separate from the healthy horses of the farm or 
stud. 

Development oe the Visible Symptoms oe (xlanders. 

The public have a difficulty in fully apprehending the irregularity 
which occurs in the development of the visible symptoms of glanders, 
after the animal has reacted to the mallein test. From Nocard^s 
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experiments, it would appear that a horse will react to the mallein 
test within eighteen days ot infection by ingestion, indicating that 
glanders lesions have already become established ; but that horse 
may not manifest visible symptoms of glan lers for many months, or 
oven years, or he may cease to react altogether, and never show any 
external appearance of infection. It is impossible to predict what 
the oourse of the disease will be in a liorse that becomes affected 
with glanders, and gives the characteristic reaction to the mallein 
test. He may develop visible symptoms at any time, or he may live 
on for years, and never exhibit any external appearance of infection. 

MaLLUIN should BK under (xOVERNMfiJNT CoNTROL. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the Govornmeni should ex^^rcise 
control over the sale and use of mallein in this Colony. Every 
facility should be given to owners of horses to test their animals 
when they express a desire to do so, but unless some control is kept 
over its use, unprincipled men who recognise the diagnostic value of 
mallein might test their suspected studs, not with the object of 
clearing them of glanders, but with the less commendable object of 
selling every horse that gave a characteristic reaction, and thus be 
the means of spreading the disease far and wide. 

SOPCBBSSITR Mljli^SURRS. 

In order to deal effectively with outbreaks of glanders, it is 
necessary that the Government should obtain authority to kill all 
animals that manifest symptoms of being affected ; and by a visible 
symptom I do not mean the diagnostic symptoms of glanders in an 
advanced stag© — such as ulceration of the mucous membrane of the 
nostrils, with the characteristic swelling of the snbmaxillary glands, 
or glanderous nodules in the skin. Such pronounced oases can bo 
demt with under the existing Act No. 27 of 1893, and no one objects 
to snch animals being destroyed; but rather an animal with a 
chronic or suspicious discharge from the nostrils, and which gives 
the characteristic double reaction to the mallein test, should also be 
destroyed^ immediately. Further, we should have power to apply 
the mallein test to all animals which are known to have been in 
contact with visibly affected cases, and to permanently isolate those 
that give a distinct reaction to the mallein test, although they may 
exhibit no other visible symptom of being affected. 

As already remarked, there is no objection to the owner being 
allowed to work such suspicions animals if satisfactory arrangements 
can be made for their being worked, fed, watered and stabled 
entirely separate from all other healthy horses of the farm or stud ; 
but the owner should be debarred from parting with any such 
animal nutil it has been certified by some competent authority as 
being free from infection by reason of its ceasing to react to the 
mallein test, which should be applied at intervals of a month or 
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longer* Where it is practically impossible to arrange such complete 
isolation, they should be destroyed, but compulsory slaughter of such 
animals should be accompanied by a certain amount of compensation, 
not less than a third of their value, because — as has already been 
shown — these animals may work for months before they manifest 
any symptoms of the disease, or they may cease to react, indicating 
that they had recovered, when they would be passed as healthy 
horses and at the owner^s disposal. 

Disinfection. 

It is now recognised generally thati the infective material of 
glanders comes from the air passages ; and is not exhaled with the 
breath in the form of vapour, but is contained in the discharge which 
flows from the mucous membrane of the air passages in such cases. 
It is also contained in the fluid contents of the ulcers in cutaneous 
glanders. Those who believe that infection takes place through the 
respiratory organs are of opinion that the infective material which is 
discharged from the nostrils becomes dry, and is then inhaled by 
healthy animals in the form of dust particles. Of course, it may be 
taken in with the food in any form, moist or dry. 

Glanders may therefore be transmitted from an affected to a 
healthy animal directly or indirectly. Directly by close contact of 
an affected with a healthy animal; or indirectly through healthy 
animals eating out of the same manger or drinking out of the same 
bucket that has been used for a glandered horse. The stable walls 
stalls, floors, bedding and utensils may also be mediums of infection, 
as horses are very liable to lick or chew any of these and thereby 
ingest the virus ; and if the infection is liable to be inhaled along 
with particles of dust when the stable is being swept it points to the 
necessity of thoroughly cleaning and disinfecting the floor, as well as 
the walls, stalls and mangers. Before the originating cause of 
glanders was discovered the popular opinion was that the infective 
material of glanders was one of the most difficult to kill or remove. 
T'*his arose from the fact that it was so difficult, with the means at 
our disposal, to eradicate the disease from a stud of horses when 
once it had got established. This was not due, however, to the 
strong vitality of the infective agent of glanders, but to the slow 
development of the disease in the lungs of the affected animals. In 
many cases the affected animal might not manifest any visible 
symptoms of the disease for months, or even years, after infection, 
but it might, during the interval, be capable of communicating the 
disease to healthy animals in immediate contact with ifc. 

When an outbreak of glanders occurred in a stud of horses the 
usual practice was to kill every animal that manifested any symptoms 
of being affected. The stable, harness and all stable utensils were 
thoroughly cleaned and disinfected. But no matter how carefully 
these precautionary measures were carried out, in the great majority 
of instances fresh oases would reappear at short intervals. At each 
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o£ these outbreaks increased vigilance would be exercised and more 
vigorous disinfecting measures adopted; all woodwork would be 
burnt, the plaster stripped off the walls, and in many instances the 
stables completely destroyed ; but even then the disease would not 
be arrested, simply because the infection was not left in the stable 
surroundings, but in the infected but healthy-looking animal in the 
s-lud ; and until the discovery of mallein we possessed no means of 
discovering these obscure cases. Now all this is changed, and it is 
an owner’s own fault if he leaves any affected animals in his stud. 

With respect to the vitality of the infective agent of glanders — 
the bacillus mallei — it is quite as easily destroyed as many other 
infective organisms. According to Loffler, the bacillus mallei lives 
three months in a dry condition, but the majority of authorities find 
that it dies in ten days when exposed to sunlight. It may remain 
alive a long time in a dark, closed stable. When exposed to heat, 
the bacilli are killed at once at 100° 0., or 212° Fah., and at 80° C. 
in five minutes. Exposed to the action of corrosive sublimate 1 in 
1000, they are killed in fifteen minutes ; and in a 5 per cent, solution 
of carbolic acid, Jeyes’ fluid, &c., in an hour. It will be observed, 
therefore, that boiling water and sunlight are two of the most 
efficient as well as most economical disinfectants. All the wood- 
work, stalls, mangers, &o., of an infected stable should be scoured 
with caustic soda and hot water, to remove the glutinous discharges, 
which are very adhesive. The walls and floor thoroughly washed 
with boiling water, with five per cent, of carbolic acid or Jeyes’ fluid 
added ; or one ounce of powdered corrosive sublimate to six gallons 
of water. The latter is the moat efficient disinfectant, but as it is a 
strong poison, it requires to be used with very great care. All rugs, 
bandages, and similar articles can be steeped in boiling water con- 
taining the disinfectant ; but for harness water below boiling point 
must be used. If an infected stable is thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected as above indicated, fresh healthy animals may be placed in it 
immediately without danger, care being taken that there is no 
suspicious animal amongst them. 


All the world is looking to South Africa. Says a Texas journal; — 
It^s an ill wind that blows nobody good. Restoration of peace in 
South Africa has transferred the field of activity in live stock from 
the Missouri mule camps to the Texas cattle marts. New blood is 
to be infused into the veld by an English firm, which has begun 
shipping American-bred beeves to the dark continent to take the 
place of those destroyed during the war. Walter de S* Maude, one 
member of the company, is a former owner of the Moon ranch in the 
Panhandle country, and at present ranks as a major in the British 
Army. His partner, Richard Oarrow, owns the Windhorst ranch in 
‘Olay County. They have certainly hit upon a novel enterprise, but 
one which, to all appearances, will be remunerative. 
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An Essay by De. Ebnst Joest^ Oonductor of the BAOTERioioaicAL 
Branch of the G-ans Pharmaceutical Institute^ in Peankpoet- 
on-the-Main. — Condensed from Gentralhlatt/^ 


In bis introduction Dr. Joest refers to tbe whole string of diseases 
whichj from tbeir characteristics, are claimed as infectious but of 
which the morbific or infective agents are not known, although 
many of them have been the subject of accurate investigation 
for years. He says : — 

If we take into consideration every kind of infective substance 
which can at all take a part as setiological agents in the excitement 
of disease we arrive at the following classification of the infective 
substances : — 

1. Living Infective Substances : 

(a) Micro-organisms. 

1. Micro-organisms, morphologically known and in part {<x) able 
to be cultivated : 

(a) Bacteria. 

(h) Protozoa. 

(c) Other vegetable or animal micro-parasites. 

2. Micro-organisms at present morphologically unknown and 
uncultivable : 

(a) Micro-organisms which can be perceived by aid of a 
microscope, but which nevertheless for special reasons 
cannot yet be found, identified as morbific agents. 

(h) Micro-organisms not perceptible to the microscope, because 
being beyond the limit of visibility. 

8. Contagia viva fluida.^^ 

II. Inanimate (chemical) infectious substances (intoxicating 
substances) ; 

Into this schedule we can put all kinds of infectious substances. 

He excludes group (a), which embraces the known infective 
agents, and enters into a brief discussion relative to the impossibility 
of inanimate agents producing real infection, that illnesses caused by 
inanimate substances must be considered as intoxications. He then 
enters into a consideration of the question whether there exist' 
inanimate (chemical) infectious substances, which leads him into a 
discussion of the diflEerence between inanimate and living matter. 
One of the chief distinctions between inanimate and living substances 
is founded on the fact that the atoms composing a molecule of the 
former are intra-moleoularly in a state of stable equilibrium, a 
relative state of resjb, whereas a part of the highly complex 
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molecule of tlie living substance constantly undergoes changes in its 
composition. These intra- molecular changes we conceive as the 
metabolism — or chemical processes of the living matter, which is 
accompanied by the liberation of energy in its various forms, etc. 
After referring to the manner in which living substances are 
nourished, he says : — ^The living substance always possesses shape, 
its primary form is the cell with its differentiations. There exists 
no living substance that is not arranged in cells. All functions of 
life, as the highest of which we must recognize the power of 
multiplying, are bound to the organized cell.^^ 

Applying these facts to the micro-organisms which cause disease 
he says: — Whereas most micro-organisms live in dead organic 
matter — (of animal or vegetable origin) — the living body of a plant 
or animal serves as a feeding ground for the pathogenic micro- 
organisms. This feeding ground suffers changes ^ust as the dead 
nutritive material does by the micro-organisms growing in it. These 
changes, to which are often added the purely mechanical effects of 
the micro-organisms, result in damage to the living body substance 
and find their expression in disease.^^ 

Again : The pathogenic micro-organisms act in a manner tending 
x,o disease ; 

1. By chemical and physical change of the body substances, 
whereby materials may be created which are at the same time 
harmful to the body substance. 

2. By using up the living body substance. 

3. By giving off products during their metabolic changes which 
harm the living body substance. 

4. Mecht*nical obstruction of the vital action of the body 
substance. 

Ikfkotiois Ann Iistoxi<*a'l’iox. 

The fact that living infectious substances — (micro-organisms) — are 
capable of causing disease even when introduced in very small* 
numbers, must be attributed to their power of multiplication, becaa.«e 
the mere presence of this small number of organisms in the body 
would be incapable of producing any damaging effect. It is their 
rapid multiplication and the chemical changes which they produce in 
the body substance which causes disease. 

There are inanimate substances also which produce disease when 
introduced in very small quantities, but these are special substances 
which always act m the same manner and in the same doses, and are 
called intoxicants. 

With respect to intoxications that simulate real infectious diseases, 
if we except the poisonous vegetable alkaloids, we must here take 
into consideration almost exclusively substances whose creation 
(outside the human or animal organism) can be traced back to micro- 
organisms. Sdch substances are either descended from the dead or 
living nutritive matter made use of by micro-organisms — they are 
products of the separation or decomposition of the nutritive matter 
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(mostly albuminous substances) or they are component parts of the 
body of the micro-organism, i.e., immediate descendants (secretion 
products) thereof. The micro-organisms to be taken into account for 
the intoxications here to be observed in the light of manufacturers 
of poisonous substance are mostly saprophytes. 

Not alone bacteria, but also numerous other low, vegetable 
organisms (hyphomycetes, &o.) produce directly or indirectly sub- 
stances which if embodied in the animal body can result in damage 
thereto.* 

Toxins.t The before-named pathogenous substances which can be 
traced back to micro-organisms, but are in their effect independent 
of their procreators, may be of a kind that they can exert an intense 
poisonous effect already in very small quantities. The poisonous 
substances (toxins) generated in dead nutritive matter (of animal or 
vegetable nature) under the influence of micro-organisms are mostly 
of a kind similar to alkaloids ; they are known as ptomains, whereas 
the poisons, produced by the bacterium-cell itself, and closely con- 
nected with the albumin-particles, are called toxalbumins. 

In what minute quantities certain toxins can exert a poisonous 
effect resulting in the death of the body of an animal is best 
shown by the poisons produced by some pathogenous bacteria 
(Diphtheria-bacillus, Tetanus-bacillus). These surpass in toxicity 
even the most poisonous alkaloids strychnine) to a con- 

siderable degree. The poison acting most intensely, which we know, 
would appear to be tetanus toxin — for 0.00000033 com. of a strong 
toxin suffice (according to Dieudonne) to kiU a guinea-pig of 300 
grammes. (The deadly dose of strychnine would be about 0*0015 
grammes.) 

As the intoxications by toxins mostly entail a severe general 
illness, as, moreover, their pathologic-anatomical appearance not 
anfrequently shows great resemblance to that of real acute infectious 
diseases, acute infective diseases may easily be simulated by such 
intoxications, especially when several individuals are simultaneously 
affected. (How we proceed in order to distinguish intoxication and 
infection differential-diagnostically, we will discuss lower down.) 

Several illnesses of man and the domestic animals may serve as an 
example of the occurrence of such intoxications. Firstly, the intoxi- 
cations designated as meat and sausage poisonings (Botulismus) 
belong here. ^ The toxin-forming saprophyte is here frequently the 
bacillus botulinus. The toxicity of the botulismus-poison is a very 
high one. As the bacillus botulinus is unable to grow in the living 
animal body, we have here to deal with a pure intoxication. Further, 


* As boon a*? the micro-oigiiiisms themselves eutei the body in masses and thcst 
bUft'^tances are formed by them wifhin the affected body, we have no longer to dual with 
a intosdcation, but with a complication of infection and intoxioafeion. 

t I here collect under the name ** toxins,” which Brieger originally UbCd for tho 
N-uontaining, highly poisoncub bases obtained by him out of decaying matter, all 
Hpeciffeally poisonous substanoos generated by miero-organiams, whether tiny 
originate in the nutritive medium or the body of the micro-organism. 
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we would have to mention a string of diseases of the domestic 
animals, known as Fungus-poisonings/^ The harmful fungi may be 
either bacteria or also hyphomycetes (moulds) and blighti, smut or 
rust-oausing fungi (Ur^do, &c.). 

It is the case here always of the reception of diseased, decomposed 
or infected vegetable nutritive matter. The disease causing 
moment is considered by Friedberger and Frohner to be partly the 
invasion of the respective micro-organisms (fungi), partly the toxin 
formed by them in the infected vegetable foodstuffs. The chief, 
effect would in the majority of oases appear to he due to the toxin 
especially as many of these micro-organisms, as saprophytes, are 
unable to grow in the living animal body. As in the case of the meat- 
poisonings, the case is here also frequently one of intoxications in 
mass, a circumstance which as already mentioned is exceptionally 
fitted for simulating an infectious disease, especially when, as is 
often the case, the previous history is deficient, and the clinical 
symptoms little characterised. 

Enzymes . — ^We can, however, also conceive intoxications which 
demand a special interest on account of their aetiology — these are 
intoxications with substances which, while they do not intrinsically 
possess a high toxicity, are yet able, even in the minutest quantities, 
to chemically alter extraordinarily large quantities of certain sub- 
stances without themselves suffering decomposition. Substances with 
this quality are known in chemistry as catalytic or catalysing. 

After giving a very elaborate description of enzymes, their origin 
and actions, and the analogy which they manifest to toxins, he 
says 

If we call to mind that enzymes in the minutest quantity are able 
to convert an enormous quantity of substance, and thus by the 
transfer of a minute quantity of active enzymes illness could be 
produced, it follows that intoxications witli suitable enzymes, acting 
specifically on living body-substance, and which one might designate 
as pathogenous/^ could easily simulate real inf ectious diseases. 

Infection and iniomcation, and how to esuperimentally distinguish 
them in doubtful cases . — ^Two ways are open, the biological-chemical 
experiment and the experiment on the anim^. For the study of the 
biological-chemical properties of bacteria, we adopt their artificial 
culture in certain fluid nutritive media. In the case of those 
merbifio agents which we cannot cultivate artificially, we are 
restricted to natural culture in the susceptible animal. 

Of physical influences which act on bacteria are high and low 
temperatures, light and exsiccation. The chemical means by 
antiseptics or disinfectants. The large majority of these means act 

general protoplasm poisons, exercising their injurious effect on all 
living protoplasm. 

After showing that some of these physical and chemical agents act 
similarly on toxins and enzymes as they do on bacteria, he says : — 
require for the proof of the existence or non-existence of 
absolutely unknown living mioro-organisms a general reaction 
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pertaining to life, and one moreover that is exclusively confined to 
living substances. 

In the " power of redaction ” of living organisms, an exceedingly 
characteristic reaction for living substance of all kinds (micro- 
organisms, body-cells living isolated, etc.) appears to be furnished, 
which should fully satisfy all the demands before-naentioned. 

The power of reduction is an ability of the living protoplasm. 
It is a result of metabolism and therefore of the need of oxygen of 
the living substance. Processes of reduction must occur wherever 
living micro-organisms are found in a medium which contains 
reducible substances. They must occur therefore as well in the 
living infected organism as in the artificial culture. Labbe has 
shown that bacteria act reducingly in the infected animal body. 
(The blood-colouring matter here forms the indicator of the process 
of reduction.) 

The processes of reduction must take place even if the respective 
micro-organisms are aerobia and the oxygen of the air is at their 
disposal ; for even these micro-organisms require in addition to the 
free oxygen taken out of the air to consume 0-containing groups of 
atoms of the nutritive material.* Also the oxygen of the air will 
always have too little access to the lower strata of a micro-organism- 
cont^ing medium, to be able to suffice for the strong 0-require- 
ment of the micro-organisms. We can artificially force the aerobian 
micro-organisms to a stronger development of the reducing action, 
if we temporarily out off the supply of the oxygen of the air by a 
suitable arrangement of the experiment. As the reductive action of 
Hving organisms is not discernible to the senses in the common 
sub-strata, we must add to the latter substances, which, while easily 
reducible and harmless for living protoplasm, show their reductioa 
by a change of colour. Such substances exist, as Ehrlich first 
showed, in Lumerous natural and artificial colours. For a demonstra- 
tion of the action of reduction we usually employ the colouring 
matter of lithmus or methylene-blue, but especially the latter, as it 
possesses the properties required in the aforegoing remarks in a 
full measure. The reduced methylene-blue (Leuko-methylen e-blue) 
is colourless. If we therefore bring a thin solution of this colourir g 
substance into contacii with living cells or bacteria, it is deprived of 
colour in a comparatively short time. The reaction does not take 
place as soon as the respective micro-organisms are killed. In true 
recognition of the imporbar ce of this colour-reaction for experimental 
biology, Mil. Neisser and Wechsberg have developed it into a 
method of bioscopy."^^ 

According to the two investigators named the reaction is most 
simply carried out as follows ; — About 2 com, of a (not too strongly 
dilutedt) mixture of bacteria with a physiological solution o£ common 

* The anaetobia supply their total req^uirement of oxygen by con&nmption of 
O-containing atom-groups of the nutritive material. They therefore develop especially 
energetic reducing elect. 

t T’or in the presence of only a few bacteria-individuals the reduction can of course 
he only incomplete, or take place only after longer time. 
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salt are put into a small test-tube and then 2 drops of a methylene- 
blue solution strongly diluted with physiological solution of common 
salt are added, so that the liquid assumes a distinctly blu'e colouring. 
Then a layer of paraffinum liquidum is superposed (to prev-ent the 
re-oxydation of the reduced methylene-blue by the oxygen of the 
air*) and the tube is put for two hours into a thermostat (37®). On 
expiration of this time the liquid in the tube, provided we were 
dealing with living cells or organisms, appears absolutely colour- 
less. 

Contrary to this action of living organisms, a number of ferments, 
as well as several toxins, as the investigators named observed, 
brought about no reduction of the methylene-blue under like 
experimental conditions. As we deal here with a reaction which 
is peculiar to all living beings, as, moreover, just those substances 
which might be able under certain circumstances to cause similar 
diseases, as the pathogenic micro-organisms, do not show the 
reaction, it appears that we are provided with an exceedingly 
valuable adjuvant in the method of “Bioscopy” for ^^recognising 
living organisms which give so far to our observation no other clue 
than this power of reduction of theirs.^^ (MM. Neisser and 
Wechsberg.) 

Reference is then male to MM. Nooard and Roux’s method of 
cultivating the microbe of bovine pleuro-pneumonia by filling their 
sterilized collodium capsules with suitable nutrient matter after the 
latter had been infected with the virus, then close them, and insert 
them into the abdominal cavity of a susceptible animal. The thin 
collodium membrane permits the diffusion of the fluids of the 
experimental animal’s body into the nutrient fluid, but prevents the 
access of the micro-organs and protects them against the attacks of 
phagocyt s. 

After referring to the requirements necessary to be observed in 
order to obtain a pure culture of a microbe, and to avoid the mistakes 
which are so common in attributing various forms of bacteria as the 
causal agent of a particular disoise, he says: ^^Itis quite possible 
that an additional unknown infectious microbe should grow and 
multiply in the cultures in company, with the causal haotenum, which 
is in an invisible form” and instances the case of the rabid virus 
which was nssociated with a bacterium from which it apparently 
could noit be separated. Hence by the inoculation of a culture of 
this bacterium rabies could always be produced. At last, however, 
after much trouble the bacterium was separated from the rabid 
virus. 

The circumstances which prevent the microscopic recognition of 
morbific agents are then dealt with. 

♦ According to HM. Neisser and Wechsberg. The superposition of a layer of 
paraJSStmun liq[uidum seems, m my upinion, even to directly promote the taking place 
of the reaction, in that on the one hand the Aerobia are deprived of the free oxygen of 
the air, and thsy aore thus forced into more energetic reducing action, and on the other 
hand 6ie aaaSrobia, for whom the free oxygen is a poison, are protected against this 
poison. 
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1. The micro-parasites may possess the necessary size to be 
’microscopically perceived, but for other reasons they have not been 
correctly recognized, 

2. Or the micro-parasite may be of such minuteness as to be 
beyond the bounds of visibility. 

3. It is further possible that parasitic micro-organisms cannot be 
recognised because they fail to reach to the micro-chemical colouring 
re-agents. We must assume that all bacteria possess affinity for 
basic aniline colours, and that a failure of the coloration is always 
founded on special physical conditions of the structure of the 
respective kind of bacteria. 

For the definition of the authors of many infectious diseases it is 
important to know the habitat of the former in the body. As a rule 
we look for the morbific agents in the diseased parts, in the disease- 
products, or in the case of general infections in the humours of the 
body and the internal organs of the diseased individual. Hot rarely, 
however, it happens that we find the morbific agents, even in the case 
of diseases whose aetiology has been completely cleared up, neither 
in the blood nor in the pathologically changed tissue, either because 
they have vanished from the former or because they have 
died and become decomposed in the latter. Something similar 
could also be conceivable in the case of certain infectious 
diseases not yet setiologically explained. It is also possible that the 
morbific agents are present in such small numbers that they for this 
reason elude easily the microscopic demonstration bacteria 

which in the main act purely toxically). 

Finally, it is necessary to take into account the possibility that the 
infectious disease to be investigated is not originated by a single 
microbe but that it owes its origin to at least two micro-organisms ; 
not a case of simple infection but of mixed infection. (1) Both 
kinds may each be singly pathogenic, but in a different sense to that 
in which they act together. (2) One kind is pathogenic and the 
other not. (3) Neither kind is pathogenic by itself. No, 2 may be 
the case in tetanus and other infective diseases caused by anxrobia, 
whose morbific agents appear to require the admixture of other 
bacteria to become effectual (Kruse). 


D.H. 
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Pathological Anatomy. 

“ Tke longer the disease has lasted so much the more pronounced 
are the lesions. Often the corpse is icteric ; the yellow colour, more- 
or less intense, may attain to a chrome-yellow. 

"The spleen is often hypertrophied; it possesses sometimes 3 or 4 
times the normal size and it then extends along the hypochondrium 
as far as the breast-bone. Its colour is darker and reddens on 
contact with the air ; its consistency diminishes without going as far 
as softening ; in the rapid forms, these modifications are absent ; on 
the other hand the preparations obtained by rubbing are very 
rich in hsematozoa. 

"The liver, ordinarily gorged with blood, is little modified in 
appearance ; it sometimes has the semblance of the cardiac liver ; the 
blood which wells from one section is always heavily charged with 
parasitic globules. The biliary vesicle, generally distended, contains 
a thick bile, syrupy or clotty, of a deep green colour. 

“The digestive mucous membrane is seldom infiltrated and 
congested at the level of the duodenum. 

“The kidneys are most often congested at the extremity; the 
capsule is easily detached, exposing to view a large number of 
petechial stains of varying dimensions ; on section, the bed of the 
cortex appears gorged with blood and covered with a fine 
hsemorrhagic “ piquets.” The blood which flows from it is extremely 
rich in parasites. 

^*'The lungs are often studded with small apoplectic foci ; in very 
young animals which succumb so rapidly, it is almost the rule to 
observe acute oedema of the lung, with copious and sh’ghtly reddish 
frothiness in the bronchial tubes and the trachea. 

“The pericardium contains a little blood or lemon-coloured 
serosity; it is not rare to see numerous petechial stains towards the 
point of the heart or beneath the left endocardium of the heart. 

“The lymphatic glands are seldom impaired. 

“ The bone-marrow is almost always the seat of a severe congestion 
which gives it the foetal appearance ; it is soft, friable, and contains 
a large number of parasitic globules. 

“ The nervous centres present nothing remarkable, except a little 
congration of the meninges. 

“ At the autopsy all the modifications of the blood on which wo 
have already dwelt are met with again; the heart and the large 
vessels oontein blood-clots of little consistency, formed ahnost 
entirely of fibrin, weltering in a reddish serum heavily charged with 
htemoglobiu. 
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The histological study of the organs demonstrates that all these 
lesions proceed from the extreme distention of the capillary network 
by masses of globules, the majority of which are gorged with 
parasites. 

Virulent Products — Methods of Inoculation — Incubation — 
Eesistakce of the Virus, 

'^The parasite exists in the blood; all the vascular tissues can 
therefore communicate the disease. We have made special use of the 
blood iu our researches ; subcutaneous, intramuscular or intravenous 
inoculation communicates the disease in either form, prodded that 
the blood injected contains parasites ; intravenous inoculation is the 
most rapid and the surest method. 

The richer the blood injected is in parasites and the younger the 
dog inoculated, the more severe also will be the disease produced 
and the more rapid will be its evolution. 

In the case of puppies, a drop of rich blood is sufficient to convey 
the infection fatally ; in order to render full-grown dogs sick they 
must be inoculated with one cubic centimetre. 

In the slow form of the disease, the blood is much less virulent 
than in the acute form, putting aside the quantity of parasites which 
it contains ; when injected even in a large dose, it generally 
communicates only a mild type of disease. In one of our series of 
experiments, the initial virus came from a dog on the road to 
recovery, whose blood still contained parasites ; all the dogs of this 
series have had the mild form of the disease ; not one has died. 

Whatever may be the quantity of blood injected, its richness in 
parasites and the method of injection, a certain time always elapses 
before the appearance of the first symptoms; if the blood of the general 
circulation is systematically examined, parasitic globules are hardly 
ever visible before the 36th hour ; as a general rule, it is only after 
two full days that the parasites appear, even in a case of intravenous 
inoculation. If intramuscular or subcutaneous inoculation has been 
resoj ted to, incubation lasts from five to six days. In the acute cases 
death supervenes on the average three days after the appearance of 
the parasites ; puppies die still more quickly, 36 to 40 hours after. 
If then intravenous inoculation has been employed, the animal dies, 
in general, on the fourth or the fifth day ; if it has been inoculated 
subcutaneously, it may survive 9, 10 or 11 days. When the disease 
that has been evoked assumes, the slow form, its duration varies 
considerably ; the animal may remain sick 80, 40 and up to 60 days. 

Blood which has been collected cleanly and kept in the cellar 
and sheltered from the light is still virulent after 25 days in winter; 
in summer, we have found it inactive after 14 days. 

** The blood loses its virulence when heated to 50^0 for half an 
hour, to 45^ for an hour, to 44^^ for an hour and a quarter ; it is still 
virulent after an hour and a half s heating to 43^0. 
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jSItiology. 

Nothing is more fimly established than the part which the tick 
plays in the development of bovine pyroplasmosis. The splendid 
•^experimental researches of Smith and Kilborne, confirmed by those 
of Pound, of Koch and Lignieres, have demonstrated that, in order to 
induce Texas fever, Tick fever, Redwater or ^^la Tristessa/^ it is 
suflicient to place on the surface of the bodies of the adult bovines, 
which have come from non-inf ected countries, the larvae bom of ticks 
(Bipicephalus annulaius) which have lived on diseased bovines. Since 
then, everywhere where the same disease has been observed (and its 
geographical area is immense) it has been possible to establish a close 
relation of cause to effect between the appearance of the hssmo- 
globinuria and the presence of ticks on the skin of the sick animals. 

The great analogy which exists between the symptoms of pyro- 
plnsmosis, whether the dog or the ox is concerned, and especially the 
approximate identity of the haematozoon in the two species, 
necessarily made us think of an setiology of the same nature. 

‘^In all the observations collected at Alfort the sick dogs had been 
recently covered with ticks ; some still carried them. All those ticks 
which have passed through our hands belonged to the species 
Dermacentor reticulatua. 

It is quite probable that this species is the ordinary agent of 
transmission of the disease, at least in France.* We cannot, however, 
affirm it, for we have not succeeded in infecting dogs by covering 
them with larvae obtained from female ticks gathered on our sick 
animals.t 

‘^In almost all known cases, sporting dogs which bad recently 
hunted over wooded or bushy country or which had inhabited kennels 
infested with ticks were concerned. 

Contrary to what is observed in bovine pyroplasmosis, quite 
young dogs (from two to 12 weeks) are much more easily infected 
than the adults, and, with them, the disease assumes a very acute 
form, always fatal. 

Specfific nntwre of fhe parasite, — Morphologically, the hiomatozoon 
of the dog is identical with that of the ox. Nevertheless, it can only 

♦ pyroplasmosis in the dog in Smfch Africa (raaligaant jaundice) ^lOcms due to a 
different ixodes, which Prof. Keumann of Toulou&e hab identified Jli^mphysalis 
leacM Audouin. 

f The very interesting article by Louusbury furnishes the explanation of our 
repeated failures; while thelarvse of the Ripicephaliis txnmilatm can accomplish thoir 
entire evolution on the same bovide, those of the Htzmaphy^alis leachi abandon tho 
dog which entertained them provisionally on the eve of each metainorphosib (lit* 
imouUing, sloughing or casting of skin) ; tho metamorphosis completed on the ground 
or litter, the nymph and the aduh tick must find a new host, in order to prepare them- 
selvea either for the next metamorphosis or for laying * further, it seems that neither 
the larv«e nor the nymphs have the power to comm inicate the disease ; the adult 
inoks alone would be really pathogenic. 

It is probable that the Dernuicentor reticulatus behaves ju'st like the Hnf'maphysalis ; 
fpr after having seen the larvm placed on the skin of our dogs under experiment grow 
little by little, we saw them suddenly disappt^ar before passing into the state of 
*4iymph, and they vanished into the litster. 
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•develop in tlie organism of the dog. It has been impossible for ns to 
convey the disease, or even to ascertain the existence of the parasite 
in the globules of an animal of another species, whate7er were the 
methods of inoculation employed (subcutaneous, intramuscular, 
intravenous), the quantity of the blood injected and its richness in 
parasites; ox, horse, sheepj goat, cat, rabbit, cobaya, white rat, 
white mouse, fowl and pigeon have shown themselves completely 
refractory. 

Attempts at Paeasite-cdltoee. 

All our attempts at artificial culture of the hsematozoon of the 
dog have remained fruitless. 

Defibrinated dog^s blood, serum heavily charged with hasmo- 
globin, blood rendered incoagulable by the injection of leach extract 
into the vessels of a lean dog have given no better results than 
the customary mediums. 

If some defibrinated blood very rich in parasites is placed by the 
stove at 37'^C, an intense phagocytosis of the infected globules is 
sometimes observed ; the parasites also are seen to undergo profound 
changes ; they are never seen to multiply themselves. Whatever 
may be their form in the beginning, they rapidly become globulous 
and rounded ; their nucleus becomes central ; then, by a kind of 
condensation or contraction of the protoplasm, they diminish in size 
to the extent of soon appearing reduced to the nuc’eus. 

The same transformations take place also iu blood preserved in 
the temperature of the room ; but they occur much more slowly, in 
^uch wise that it is possible to follow exactly all their phases. After 
five to six days, the parasites have already considerably diminished 
in size and seem reduced to the nucleus, which is surrounded by a 
thin bed of protoplasm scarcely coloured a very pale blue, whilst 
the nucleus is coloured a dnep carmine. 

After a few weeks, the red bl )od corpuscles are considerably 
altered; they seem to have lost the major portion of their haemo- 
globin, they take the colouring matters very badly and their outline is 
hardly distinguished ; often indeed it seems that they are soldered 
to each other so as to constitute a homos; en ecus surface > uniformly 
coloured a very pale orange, in the midst of which the parasites, 
coloured a deep red and reduced to their nucleus, which is aureoled 
with a very thin bed of scarcely visible protoplasm, are disseminated 
in large numbers and may furnish the illusion of a culture. 

We have caused the blood oE sick dogs — a blood very rich in 
parasites — to be sucked by leeches ; the leeches being kept near the 
'Stove at 22 in water renewed daily have enabled us to examine day 
by day the modifications which take place in the blood thus collected ; 
nothing in addition to what we have described above is observed. 
After fifteen hours, the parasites, always bulky in size, have already 
assumed the globular shape ; but they seem to have lost all amoeboid 
motion ; the red globules are pale and tend to become agglutinated ; 
‘during the days following the parasites are seen to decrease gradually 
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in size ; at the end of a week they seem reduced to their nucleus and 
are disseminated in a kind of shapeless substance resulting from the 
agglutination and the fusion of the red globules; their number has 
not increased ; these alterations persist the same until the death of 
the leech^ which occurs from the fifteenth to the twentieth day. 

It plainly seems^ therefore, that the hmmatozodn can only 
multiply itself in an animate and appropriate centre. 

Immunity following on Ejbcovery. 

Every dog which has recovered from the disease, whether com- 
municated by nature or induced by experiment, is henceforth 
refractory ; it sustains with impunity the injection of virulent blood 
in doses much larger than those which are invariably fatal to the 
control animals.” 

Here follows an account of a series of inoculation experiments in 
proof of this statemant, which concludes by stating that the immunity 
conferred by a first attack followed by recovery is at the same time 
real and permanent. 

What is this Mechanical Cause of the Immunity? 

We have already stated that in the blood of the sick animals, 
especially of those which are on the road to recovery, an active 
phagocytosis is produced. It is common to observe large mono- 
nuclear corpuscles which have absorbed 2, S, 4 and up to 6 red 
globules, all of them infected ; of these globules, some have already 
lost all their haemoglobin ; others are coloured almost as well as the 
normal globules j between these two extremes, all the intermediate 
stages can be seen ; the former have their parasites rounded, very 
small, scarcely coloured, with hn ill-defined contour ; in the others, 
the parasites, likewise small and round, are strongly tinged and 
their contour is clearly prominent. 

This phagocytosis operates equally in the depth of the organs ; 
it is observed to be very active on the sections of the spleen, even in 
dogs which have succumbed to the acute form of the disease. 
Everywhere mononuclear corpuscles can be seen stuffed with parasitic 
giobaies in process of digestion ; sometimes the phagocy ted globules 
are so numerous that the phagocytes give the illusion of a capillary 
which has been severed across. 

The infected blood corpuscles are invariably absorbed by the 
mononuclear ; we have never seen a single globule phagooyted by a 
polynuclear; it is nevertheless probable that the polynuclei also 
oonWibute to the defence hy absorbing the free parasites in the 
plasma ; but we have not established the fact definitely. 

BAOOEBEICrDAL ACTION Off THE SlRUM Off IMMUNISED AnIMALS. 

When one quantity of virulent blood is mixed m vitro with three,, 
four or five quantities of serum from a dog which has recovered from 
the disease, the mixture can be injected with impunity into clean 
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dogs^ even intravenously. These dogs remain in good healtli and, 
at no moment, does their blood contain parasites.” 

But these dogs are not rendered refractory to the disease, and 
even when the serum is injected at one point and the blood at 
another, the inoculated dog takes the disease quite as i^eadily as the 
control, even when the serum is injected 12 or 24 hours before the 
virulent blood. 

The microbicidal action of the serum is, however, observed to be 
much more pronounced when the dogs have been highly immunised 
by repeated injections of virulent blood. The serum of a dog which 
has recovered from the disease loses its action when heated for half 
an hour to 56 — 57® Cent., while the serum obtained from a highly 
fortified dog preserves its microbicidal action after being heated to 
56 — 57® Cent, for one hour. 

Further, the bacteriological action of the serum is plainly due to 
the refractory condition of the dog, as the serum of healthy dogs do 
not possess it. 

The serum of other animals, such as the sheep and goat, which are 
refractory to this disease, also possesses bactericidal action, after the 
animals have been subjected to repeated injections of virulent blood ; 
but not to the same degree as the serum of dogs which have been 
similarly fortified. An account is given of a long series of experi- 
ments which were conducted in order to establish these points. 

Preventive Action oe the Sebum: op Immunised Dogs. 

We have shown in the foregoing paragraph that the serum of 
dogs which have recovered is incapable, by the injection of small 
doses, of preventing or retarding to any considerable degree the 
fatal effects of the test inoculation. The following experiments demon- 
strate that, when injected in larger doses, the same serum can 
considerably retard or even hinder the fatal action of the virus 
inoculated 24 or 48 hours after. 

But the preventive action of the serum is much more definite if it 
comes from dogs hyperimmunised by means of large quantities of 
virulent blood. 

'^Prom these experiments the following conclusions may be 
drawn : — 

(1) The serum of dogs which have recovered possesses a definitely 
preventive action, but this action is weak; in order to make it 
evident, strong doses of serum must be injected ; 10 o.c. are not 
sufficient to prevent death ; a noticeable delay only is observed in 
the evolution of the disease. Only one of the animals subjected to 
experiment has resisted after the injection of the serum of a recovered 
dog, but it had received 13 J c.c. of serum, an enormous dose for a 
small dog 15 days old. 

(2) If the immunity of dogs which have recovered is strengthened 
by repeated injections of virulent blood, serums are obtained whose 
preventive action exerts itself in much smaller doses; all the dogs of 
the second series have resisted, after having received 5 c.o. and even 
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3 c.c. of seram, tte inoculation with virulent blood which killed th© 
control in six days. 

Again, too strong a dose of virus must not be injected. In our 
third series, all the subjects had received 3 c.c. of the same serum. 
They have all three succumbed — after considerably retarding the 
climax — to the test inoculation ; but they had been inoculated with 
ten drops of a virus of which a dose of' one drop kills the control 
dogs of the same age. 

The serum preserves its preventive action when it has been 
heated for half an hour to 5t>® — 57 

Immunity can therefore be conferred against inoculation with 
virulent blood, which is always fatal to the control animals. But the 
immunity bestowed by the serum is of short duration. 

^^The four dogs of our second series had resisted the injection of 
the virus when performed 24 hours after the injection of the serum ; 
they have been re-inoculated 11, 19 and 35 days afterwards ; all have 
had hsematozoa in small numbers; two have preserved all the 
appearances of health ; the other two have been ve^ sick. One of 
them, however, recovered ; the other died, and, carious to relate, it 
is the one which had received the strongest dose of serum and which 
had been reinoculated soonest (on the eleventh day). It is true that 
this second inoculation was very severe ; ten drops were injected of 
a vims of which a dose of one drop proved fatal to clean dogs of 
that age. 

'^The preventive action of a given serum exerts itself in a much 
smaller dose when the serum is mixed with the virulent blood before 
the inoculation is performed. The serum should be previously 
heated to 57^, so as to deprive it of its microbicidal action. 

Identical results are obtained when, after the action of the serum 
upon the parasitic globules, they are isolated by repeated whippings 
after washing in physiological water. 

It seems therefore that on contact with the scrum of 
hyperimmunised dogs, the parasitic globules energetically attract the 
sensitive substance of the sornm which delivers them undefended 
over to the action of the phagocytes. 

CuRATivK Action tiik Skrum uk HYCERiMMowLSifli) Boas. 

The serum of dogs whose immunity has been strengthened by- 
repeated injections of virulent blood is not only capable of exercis- 
ing its preventive action when it is injected before performing the 
inoculation with virulent blood. It can also prevent death when it 
is injected in a strong dose 24 hours and even 42 hours after the 
inoculation with virulent blood which kills the controls in five days. 
It has no 'power to retard death when it is injected only after the 
appearance of the parasites. 

Aranprs at iMAroKiSAnoN by thk Injectiok op Old or Heated- 

Bjlood, 

*^Old Blood. — We have previously stated that virulent blood,. 
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when collected cleanly and kept in the cellar screened from the- 
light, remains virulent for a variable period, from 14 to 25 days- 
according to the season.” 

But although this blood, after a given time, becomes incapable of 
communicating the disease to animals, it does not give an immunity 
even when injected in large doses. 

Further, although a moderate heat kills the parasite, experiments 
have shown that the attenuation of the virus by heating, if not 
impossible, is at least very difficult to effect. Virulent blood when 
heated to 45^ Cent, the heating, even when prolonged for a 
period exceeding one hour, does not appear to exercise any influence- 
on the vitality and virulence of the parasite ; but the longer the 
heating is protracted, so much the more slowly does death supervene. 
ISfot one of the dogs which withstood the injection of the heated 
blood have subsequently resisted the test inoculation. 
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CYANIDE GAS FUMIGATION. 


PfiOPOXiTIOKS OF THE CHEMICALS. 


(By Ohas. P. Lounsbury, Govt. Entomologist.) 


A number of interested persons have of late asted for an explana- 
tion of tbe difEerence between the proportions of the chemicals for 
hydrocyanic acid gas generation and the quantities to us© recom- 
mended in the Departmental publications and those published in the 
flood of American and Australian literature that reaches them. The 
fumigation table and an explanation of it, was given in a pamphlet 
entitled Cyanide Gas Remedy for Scale Insects ” issued by the 
Department in January last, and a copy of this may be had for the 
asking. Briefly it follows the old Californian recommendations as to 
the proportions; and the quantities are those which seem correct 
from South African experience with the kind of covers in use here. 

The quantities recommended vary from the proportion of an ounce 
of cyanide for about one hundred cubic feet in the case of very small 
trees to an ounce for about three hundred feet in the case of large trees. 
The gas is made stronger for the small trees because the loss by 
leakage through the covers, absorption by the soil, and in other ways 
is found to be very great in their case in comparison with that of 
large trees. A dome cover fully expanded over a tree four feet high 
by three iu diameter encloses many times the area of soil and has tar 
greater surface in proportion to the cubic contents of the space 
encompassed than has a dome cover fully expanded over a tree 
twenty feet high by fifteen wide ; consequently, it is necessary to 
make allowance in calculating the dose of chemicals for the greater 
relative loss by the unavoidable diffusion of the gas through the 
cover and into the soil. This leakage was at first ignored — as many 
others are still ignoring it — and charges of chemicals were used pro- 
portional to the cubic contents ; but it was soon found that the treat- 
ment of small trees was not so uniformly successful as was the treat- 
ment of large ones. Under covers made gas-tight by several coats of 
oil or paint it is unnecessary to vary the strength so much, hut some 
allowance still should be m^e for the greater loss into the soil as the 
size decreases. Some American writers advocate the use of one ounce 
to one hundred or three hundred cubic feet where in this Colony we 
use one ounce to two hundred or three hundred cubic feet, but their 
recommendation applies to the winter treatment of deciduous trees in 
their cold climate and not to the treatment of citrons trees at all. 

It is a natural weakness in many men to do and to teach a thing a 
little differently than the man from whom they learned, even though 
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tte change bring no advantage whatever ; and it is only the fact of 
this common trait in the human character that offers any explanation 
of the confusing variations in the proportions of the ingredients for 
cyanide gas generation which various writers have propounded, and 
also for the statement by many of the weight of cyanide in so many 
" grammes per cubic foot instead of in the equivalent number of 
ounces. If the metrical system of weights and measures were 
uniformly used in their recommendations, no criticism would be here 
offered ; but to associate grammes with fluid ounces and cubic feet in 
publications intended for popular instruction can hardly be justified. 
The statement one ounce of cyanide to one hundred cubic feet is 
surely much easier for one to comprehend than that of twenty-eight 
grammes per cubic foot which is the equivalent expression in the 
language of many recent writers on fumigation. As for the propor- 
tions of the three ingredients, it will be found that the old Oaliiornian 
proportion, of one ounce by weight of cyanide to one ounce by 
measure of sulphuric acid and two ounces of water, meets the con- 
ditions satisfactorily, and therefore I have adhered to it and shall 
continue to recommend it. No other proportion that has been 
suggested is so simple or admits of such easy calculation. 

The sulphuric acid is used to break down the compound of potash 
and cyanogen that is known as cyanide,” so that ohe cyanogen is 
given off as a gas in combination with hydrogen, that is as hydro- 
cyanic acid gas,” Theoretically a fluid ounce of the acid to a weight 
ounce of cyanide is more than double as much as is actually necessary 
to cause the desired chemical changes, but a large excess of the acid 
is needed to hasten the reaction, to make certain of its completion, 
and because the ordinary commercial article falls several per cent, 
short of purity. The excess we use, however, is ample, and there is 
absolutely no need for fumigators to fret and fear that they are not 
using enough because writers in distant lands advise the use of one 
and one-fourth, one and one-third, one and one-half, or two fluid 
ounces with one ounce of cyanide. Acid costs too much in South 
Africa for it to be wasted. 

Water is necessary to dissolve the cyanide that the acid may act 
upon it, and to furnish in its fresh combination with the acid the 
degree of heat essential to bring the chemical changes about quickly, 
Witbin rather wide limits there is little material difference, so far as 
practical results are concerned, whether little or much water is used. 
Prudence, however, dictates the use of a constant ratio in order that 
neither too much nor too little be ever taken, and in practice two 
parts of water to one of acid has been found a reliable and a con- 
venient proportion. If less water is used, say part for part with 
acid, the reaction is apt to be slow and a somewhat undesirable 
crystalline bye-product is at once formed ; if much more water is used, 
say over four parts with one of acid, the reaction may in part fail 
through lack of heat to complete it, particularly when the quantities of 
the chemicals are small. A large bulk of water is also disadvantageoas 
because the generating vessel must needs be unnecessarily large and 
4 
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because there is a greater loss of gas through absorption into the 
liquid. 

The element of heat is an important factor in generating the gas. 
Theoretically, the chemists assert that about equal volumes of acid 
and water give the maximum heat, and all excess of water detracts 
from the temperature reached. To enlighten myself on this matter 
I once made some rough but practical tests, mixing acid and water 
in various proportions and observing the temperatures indicated on a 
thermometer plunged into the fresh mixtures. The acid and water 
before mixing registered about 70°F., and the mixing was performed 
in an ordinary heavy measure glass. Enough acid and water to 
make the aggregate amount about five ounces was used in each case. 


Four parts of water to 

one part of acid gave 

iva^F 

Three „ „ 

)) 

t 

99 

203°P 

Two „ „ 



9t 

„ 230'-'F 

One „ „ 



}} 

27.-)'-' 

Two-thirds ot a part 


;> 

91 

„ 280" 

One-half „ , 


3 > 

19 

260° 

One-third „ „ 

)} 


99 

» 244'’ 

One -fourth „ 


}3 

99 

„ 221° 


The boiling point of water is 212'^ F., and it will probably surprise 
many of my readers (as it did me) to learn that this temperature is 
far exceeded when acid and water is mixed in ordinary proportions 
for fumigation. The results indicate that it is really better to add 
less water than it is customary to use, if the proportion is to be 
varied, rather than more water. The temperature falls very rapidly 
after the mixture is made. 

In some particulars the instructions of a number of oversea writers 
are misleading. Errors have been made in framing several of the 

fumigation tables and in the directions for computing the spaces 
encompassed by covers. Then it is common to read that the acid 
should be slowly stirred into the water, when as a matter of fact the 
two liquids mix as they are poured together, making stirring a 
waste of time aside from increasing the risk of getting spots of acid 
on to the cloth. Quite as frequently the mistake is made of stating 
that the water should be poured into the acid, a procedure liable 
to cause the mixture to splash and damage something or somebody. 
Altogether I would advise colonial fumigators to follow the direc- 
tions given in the Uepartmfental publications to the exclusion of 
outside recommendations. If any errors are discovered in the 
instructions, or if these instructions are not sufficiently clear in any 
respect, let this office know and the necessary corrections or explana- 
tions will be made without delay. Similarly if any good new ideas 
on the subject are found in publications from anywhere else in this 
broad world, we would be glad to learn of them that we may 
consider their adoption. 



THE TOG-GENBUKa GCAT* 



IlCPOBTBD TOGaUNBUBG GOAT, DeSDBMONA 

Since the introduction of the Toggenburg goat into the Colony, a 
good deal of interest is being taken by goat breeders and others 
respecting its milking qualities and other features. In order, there- 
fore, to afford some intormation about it, we quote almost verbatim 
from a capital little work on milch goats* which should be in the 
hands of everyone who takes an interest in goats. 

Of the Swiss goats introduced into England at different times, the 
author considers the Toggenburger the most valuable, and it has 
now become fairly common and well established. Professor 
Anderegg, Secretary of the Swiss Agncultural Society, says in his 
treatise concerning this particular breed : — This is one of the most 
valuable of Swiss goats ; she is easily acclimatised, and will thrive 
as well in the stable as on the hills.^^ 

These goats are described as always somewhat lean and bony- 
looking when in profit, but like the Jersey cattle, they seem to throw 
all the strength of their constitution into the production of milk. 
They have a remarkable power of transmitting their characteristics 
to their offspring, many half-bred animals showing all the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the race. Owing to the well-known liability^of 


* Milch Goats and ihe%r Management, by Bryan Hook. Illustrated, pp 1 —115* 
Vinton & Go,, Ltd , 9, New Bndge St., London, E 0 , J896. 3s 6d 
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cross-bred animals to revert to an earlier and inferior type, Swiss 
breeders are very careful to preserve tlie varieties distinct. Professor 
Anderegg states, moreover, that the disadvantage of cross-breeding 
in goats has been conclusively demonstrated by experiment. With 
til is end in view, the authorities annually send an inspector to all the 
larger villages, who allots a subsidy to the owners of all the stud 
goats that come up to a required standard of excellence, the sum 
being varied in accordance with the claims of each animal. 

The milking power of the Toggenburg breed is the result of the 
conditions of life under which it has been developed through a con- 
hiderable period. The population of the district is largely supported 
by the proceeds of the Swiss embroidery industry, and the goats are 
mostly owned in twos and threes by the weavers, for the household 
milk supply. 

Thas the best milkers have been preserved, and kids from them 
reared to replace the natural losses from old age, and by this means 
the general milking qualities of the race have been advanced as 
compared with the goats of cantons or countries where these animals 
are kept in vast herds, principally for the sake of their flesh. 

Any Toggenburg goat that showed inferiority at the milk pail 
would be very soon converted into mutton, and so would have no 
chance of transmitting defects. Such a process of selection must 
naturally produce results in time, for it is probable that the Toggeu- 
burg Valley bad the same breed of goats in the days when its men 
there fought so gallantly for religious freedom. The value of 
characteristics that have been so firmly impressed upon the race 
must be obvious, and also the importance of preserving a pure 
strain from which to make crosses. 

Of the many hundreds of Toggenburger s seen by Mr. Hook in 
their native valley, he says not one but would have attracted the 
attention of a fancier as an animal of remarkable milking qualities. 
On the other hand he has known animals bred from first-rate British 
or mixed stock, that have stood well at shows, but were nevertheless 
unable to supply milk enough for their kids. The general appear- 
ance of the Toggenburg goat, continues the author, is attractive and 
striking ; the colour is a peculiar shade of brown or mouse colour, 
and with white markings distributed with perfect regularity. The 
legs, below the knees and hocks, should be white, and a white streak 
runs down either side of the face and round the ears. The head is 
without horns, the ears are pricked and oE moderate size, as is the 
case with all the Swiss varieties, and the face bears a remarkably 
intelligent, gentle expression. Amongst the adult goats not more 
than one in every hundred, carries horns. The coat of this goat is 
often shaggy and rough. The illustration accompanying this 
account is taken from Mr. Hook’s practical little book. This animal 
was imported by him from Switzerland. 



QUALITY IN MOHAIR. 


In the Agricultural Journal of June 19 an article was reproduced 
from the Midland News giving a most interesting report on sample 
fleeces of Cape mohair by Mr. S. B. Hollings of Bradford. The 
criticism offered was so keen and transparently inspired by a desire 
to assist the Angora breeders of the Colony that it was bound to 
attract widespread attention. 

Mr. 0. Lee, sen,, the noted Angora breeder, has since contributed 
to the same journal a reply which we reproduce in order to give the 
answer the same prominence as the original criticism. 

Mr. Lee writes as follows : — 

Sir, — With your kind permission I should like to make a few 
remarks upon what Mr. Hollings has said in his letter on this subject, 
as contained in your issue of the 24th ult. Bub before doing so I 
should like to say we owe him a debt of gratitude for the trouble he 
has taken to supply us with information regarding the position our 
mohair holds in London markets in comparison with Turkish hair. 
Naturally it would have pleased us better to have learned that our 
mohair compared favourably with the Turkish, but seeing that it 
does not (and I myself am perfectly satisfied it does not) Mr. 
Hollings has done ns a kindness by telling us the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

The nine sample fleeces he referred to are mine, and were sent by 
the Chamber of Commerce for examination and report. The six 
fleeces were from full-grown ewes, and rather aged, and the other 
three from kids. You will have noticed that while the manufacturers 
considered the six fleeces were good in many other respects, the fibre 
was considered what they term too strong, and the three kids, while 
also good in many other respects, were short in staple. Now, I made 
a point of sending the strong fleeces. Their average weight was 61b., 
and the average age of the goats trom which they were taken was six 
teeth. Had I sent fleeces from goats of two teeth, of conrte the 
report would have been more favourable. Manufacturers, of course, 
make no allowance for the age of a goat from which the fleece is 
taken, neither could they be expected to do so. As you will see by 
reading the report, the only exception to the three kid^s fleeces 
particularly was that they were wanting in length. Now I explained 
in my accompanying letter that they were shorn six weeks before 
the usual time owing to the prevalence of grass seed. Of course they 
made no allowance lor that, but merely expressed their opinion upon 
what they had before them, and one could not expect more. The 
report upon the lot I consider was fair and honest and is of consider- 
able service to me. I may as well say that I asked to have the yolk 
that was found in the hair carefully analyzed and reported on, but 
the reply was there was no objectionable matter found in the 
fleeces, or words to that effect, so ther,e was no necessity for 
analysis. 
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Mr. Holliugs is quite right in saying “ it is quality ” that the 
trade requires and not these big, strong fleeces,^^ and as you put it, 
there is the missing link,” I have felt this for a long time, and 
while avoiding the oily goats because they so soon run strong, 1 
must confess I have been unwilling to give up weight. All of the 
six fleeces I sent to Bradford weighed over 81bs., but it is now clear 
to me that to produce what the trade requires we shall have to be 
satisfied with lighter fleeces. 

For the last three years I have paid more attention to fineness at 
the cost of weight, so that my last clip showed a falling off of about 
8ozs. per fleece, averaging about 41bs. 8ozs. Even this I find will 
have to be reduced to get what the trade requires. 

♦ I have just shorn my young rams, and have kept five fleeces for 
exhibition. These weigh from 51b. to 61b. 4ozs. One of them I should 
like to send you for general inspection, and shall be glad if you will 
kindly receive it for that purpose ; this one I consider the best of the 
five. I know there are those who will say give me the goat that 
clips 51b. and you may keep the one that cuts 3 or 41b., for I make 
more out of mine at 9d. per lb. than you do for your Is, Well, at 
first sight there is some show of reason in that, but when the matter 
is fairly looked into, we soon find which will pay the best. It is well 
known that the heavy fleeced oily goat always grows coarser and 
shorter in staple as it grows older, while the fine Angora retains 
its fineness as long as it lives, so that the hair from an oily goat of 2 
or 4 teeth that would fetch 9d. per lb., when it has 6 or 8 teeth would 
fetch a good deal less. It may be argued, too, that the trade may 
change and a greater demand spring up for stronger hair, which 
means heavy fleeces, but even in that case, which is not very likely, 
the owner of the fine goats would have the advantage, because he 
could draft the coarser animals from his flock and with them use 
heavy fleeced rams, and so get what he wants in one season, whereas 
the man with the coarse bearing goats conld not convert them into 
fine ones in less than from three to five years. It is a fact, too, that 
if the oily goat is not crossed now and then with the finer kind, 
generation after generation they become coarser and shorter in 
staple, and I don^t hesitate in saying that the thanks of the country 
are due to those who have avoided the oily clips. 

In this part some of the most illiterate and unobserving are 
enquiring for finer and lighter fleeced rams, because of the above 
‘ mentioned facts. Daring last) January and February I sold twice 
as many rams as at any season before, and I was a little surprised in 
reading an order which said '^Send me three of the finest and 
lightest fleeced rams you have,” and seeing that it came from one 
’ who had always used the oily and heaviest fleeced rams he could get, 
besides what I was told, this wias evident proof that he had found 
out he was on the wrong lines. 

Without going farther into the facts and points which Mr. Hollings 
has produced, and some of them are very important indeed, I should 
like to notice the question which he asks : Can a via media be 
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discovered wliich will bring to breeders a paying price and at the 
same time satisfy the need of manufacturers, thus removing the 
stigma that is at present attached to the Cape mohair ?” Yes, I think 
it can ; but as this letter is stretching out longer than I intended I 
shall reserve any further remarks for a future issue. 


GRAFTED VINES-ARAMON-RDPESTRIS. 


As I have recently received several complaints of vines grafted 
on Aramon-Rupestris, particularly our green grape, causing a 
certain amount of disappointment as to their bearing properties, and 
as there is a possibility of those individual experiences bringing this 
undoubtedly valuable graft-bearer into a certain amount of discredit, 
it appears desirable to offer a few explanatory [remarks which may 
serve as a guide to farmers. 

When one takes American vines up after a few years^ cultivation 
a striking difference in regard to the development of the root system 
of the various kinds of American vines will at once be observed. 
Whilst the Riparias form a shallow, lateral system, consisting of a 
mass of fine roots, radiating in almost rectangular position from the 
original cutting, to which an astonishingly large number of rootlets 
are attached, the Rupestris varieties and their hybrids show 
stronger and thicker roots with the distinct tendency of penetrating 
to a greater depth into the subsoil, dividing at a later period into 
finer roots. Hence our experience that vines on Riparia make 
weaker and earlier bearing trees than the same varieties on Rupestris. 
For the fertility of any tree or plant, other conditions being equal, 
stands in inverse ratio to its vegetative powers. 

In grafting vines on Aramon-Rupestris, we put them on the 
strongest and most vigorously growing American stock going in this 
country, and import by this operation to such vines a vitality hitherto 
unknown. This vitality is still increased by planting such vines on 
the rich fertile low-lying lands which is too often done, though we 
have for years and years advised against it. 

Moreover, in time such vines will assume a normal condition and 
produce satisfactory crops, as is borne out by the local experience of 
the past seven years. 

The point at issue, therefore, is to use Aramon-Rupestris grafted 
vines almost exclusively on the poorer and even the poorest lands, 
where this stock will thrive admirably. To farmers who already 
have planted vines on this American stock in rich land, my advice is 
to pmne such vines for one or more seasons on the same lines as have 
been frequently reoommeuded in regard to the cultivation of 
Cabernet Sauvignon. 

C. Mayeic. 



WESTERN PROVINCE AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting. 


Tlie Annual General Meeting of the Western Province Agricultural 
Society was held on Saturday^ July 26, at the Harbour Board 
Offices. Mr. Alfred Barry presided, and among those present were : 
Messrs. T. J. Louw, B. van Niekerk, W. H. Lategan, J, Malan, J. P. 
van der Spuy, E. Pillans, A.. J. B. van Niekerk, J. A. van Breda, 
J. J. Kotze, P. Spilhaus, J. van Breda, J. W. J. Versfeld, G. H. 
Dunn, Fred. Ayers (acting secretary), Maynard Nash, B. Mellish, 
E. Stark, J. Eawbone, H. M Oakley, J. 0. Faure and E. Bromley. 

Eeport or Committee. 

The report oE the Committee for the year 1901-2 was as follows : — 

Tour Committee beg to submit their Annual Eeport and Balance 
Sheet for the year ending 30th June, 1902. 

It is with much pleasure that your Committee reports that a Show 
was held on the Society's grounds at Eosebank, the 20th and 21st 
February lasD, after a lapse of two years. No attempt was made to 
obtain exhibits from the whole country (as has been the custom in 
the past), but the Show was held for the benefit of the Western 
Province only, the unsettled state of the country preventing the 
participation of the Central and Eastern Districts. Notwithstanding 
the existence of Martial Law, very little difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining railway and other facilities, and your Committee desires 
to record its thanks for the unfailing courtesy and help received 
from the Military and Eailway authorities. 
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The attendance at the Show was eminently » satisfactory, taking 
into consideration the enormous disadvantages under which it was 
held. The gate money taken amounted in all to £801 83. 6d., 
which compares well with £862 6s. 6d. taken in 1899 during the 
two days of the largest Show the Society has ever held 

The number of entries was slightly over one-balf of that in 1899^ 
the relative figures being 827 against 1,442, but the fact must be 
borne in mind that the classes for wool, mohair, ostrich feathers, 
sheep and goats and sheep shearing were altogether excluded on 
this occasion. The exhibits were less in every class except for 
poultry and pigeons, 259 entries having been received against 241 
in 1899; and in the butter-making competition 10 entries were- 
received, the same number as in 1899. Owing to the restricted 
value of the Show the prize list was very considerably reduced, but 
the necessity for this was recognized by exhibitors and accepted in 
a generous spirit. A few of the Classes deserve special mention. 
The show of horses, under the circumstances, was very fine, the 
quality being well up to the average, while some classes were better 
than in previous Shows. The cattle exhibits were small but the* 
quality good. The show of poultry and pigeons constituted a record 
both tor quantity and quality. The few firms who showed vehicles 
made a very creditable display. The show of machinery was again 
disappointing as far as the number of exhibits was concerned, a 
brilliant exception being that of Messrs. Findlay & Co. of Cape 
Town, whose striking machinery in motion and electrical appliances 
were very attractive items and filled the whole wool shed. A large 
Decorah Windmill at work, and other machinery, were also fixed in 
the open by the firm named, and the Committee think that the 
thanks of the Society are due to Messrs. Findlay & Co. for the 
enterprise they showed. 

An unusual item in the Show was a shed filled with pot plants — 
which formed a pleasing variety. On the eveuiuga o£ the Show 
days band performances were held, the first evening in paddock and 
upper avenue, and the second evening in the main grounds. It is 
proposed in future to hold a band performance on the second even- 
ing of the Show only, and then in the main grounds. 

Financially, the Show was a great success, and the Society has 
funds in hand as will be seen by the Balance Sheet, It is proposed 
shortly to erect some new buildings on the grounds, to comprise 
horse boxes, new machinery shed, and lavatories. The whole matter 
of proposed new buildings is now under the consideration of a 
Sub-Committee. 

Daring the present winter the Paddock has been let to the 
Peninsula Football Club, and the arrangement has worked well and 
amicably. During the past year also the grounds have been let or 
lent on several occasions, and dog, poultry and pigeon shows have 
been held thereon. 

Tour Committee have to record, with great regret, the decease of 
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-the Right Hon. C. J. Rhodes. In his death the Society has losfe a 
true friend and a generous patron. 

The following Resolution was passed by the Committee: — 
^^That this Society desires to record its sense of the 
irreparable loss it has sustained in the death of Mr, 
Rhodes, and recognizes that it owes its present position 
mainly to the deceased statesman, and that a means of 
education for all, and an impetus to improved agriculture, 
would not have been possible but for his generosity. The 
Society expresses its deep sympathy with his relatives.^^ 

The Hon. J. A. Faure, and Mr. A. Albrecht, two of the 

original and most prominent members of the Society, have also 
passed away, and the Committee desires to place upon record its 
appreciation of the never failing help and assistance given by those 
gentlemen to the cause of agriculture and the Society. 

In submitting the Balance Sheet, a copy of which has been posted 
to each member of the Society, the Committee congratulate the 
members upon the satisfactory financial position of the Society ; the 
more so that this is the first year the Government contribution is 
five-eighths only instead of on the £ for £ principle. 

Messrs. P. Ryan, the President, and J. W. dagger, Vice-President, 
having resigned their respective positions in consequence of 
temporary absence from the country, Mr. Alfred Barry was 
unanimously elected Acting President of the Society during their 
absence. 

Your Committee desire to say that the present Secretary, Mr. J. 
Wenban, assumed his duties in August last year, and that they are 
well pleased with his work, and have ©very reason to believe their 
choice a good one. 

It now devolves upon this meeting, after the adoption of the 
report, to elect a Committee of thirty members to take the place of 
the retiring Committee, and also two auditors for the ensuing year. 

Alfred Barry, Chairman. 

WESTEEN EROYINOB AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

BaiiAnok Sheet, Ending SOth June, 1902. 


lilABIUTIES. f 

I 

£ s. d. £ B. d. 

•Capital 

Account .. 7,928 8 10 
Less Deprecia- 
tion .. 328 8 10 

7,600 0 0 

Sxmdry Creditors .. 27 9 11 

Revenue Account .. 833 9 8 * 


£S,610 19 7 


Assets. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Rosobank 

Property , . 7,928 8 10 
DeprPciafciou 
written oft S2S 8 10 

7, GOO 0 0 

Oulonial Government Grant 242 10 0 
Sundry Debtors .. 50 16 0 

Balance of Cash . . 617 18 7 


^,510 19 7 
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Eevende and ExPENDITL’IIE, 

Ending 30th June, 1902. 



Expenditure. 

' 

Revenue. 




k s. 

d. 


£ s. 

d. 

Prizes Awarded 

.. 441 14 

0 

Balance from 1901 

.. 273 13 

4 

Show Expenses 

. . 540 0 

1 

Government Grant, 1902 

.. 242 10 

0 

Repairs to Yard and Buildings 176 7 

^ 1 

Donations 

.. 876 12 

0 

Ground Expenses 

.. 81 8 10 ' 

Subscriptions . . 

.. 141 14 

0 

Wages 

.. 140 17 

5 

0 ate Honey 

.. SOI 8 

6 

Salaries 

. . 102 1 

8 

Entry Fees 

.. 72 2 

3 

Charges 

.. 4G 2 

4 1 

Space Fees 

.. 202 13 

6 

Bent 

41 10 

0 

Rent of Grounds 

.. 16 4 

0 

Insurance 

31 2 

0 

Certificates 

0 17 

6 

Bates 

.. 70 3 

4 




Auditors 

.. 15 15 

0 




Implements 

.. :9 3 

5 




Bonus to Secretary 

.. 25 0 

0 




Balance 

. , 888 9 

S 





£-2,626 15 

1 , 


£2,626 15 

1 


Audited aud found correct, 

P. 0. Gbant, ) 
J. E. P. CiiOSE, ) 


Auditor's, 


Fred. Ayers 

AcUmj Secretary, 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. J. W. Versfeld seconded the proposition, which was agreed to. 

Farmers and the Society. 

Mr. Dunn (reports the Gape Times) said they all regretted the 
absence of their President, Mr. P. Ryan, but at the same time 
they felt grateful that he had left for their perusal a circular 
containing several important points which it was desirable 
that the society should take up, more particularly the one 
regarding agricultural education. * The speaker thought the pros- 
pects for the next show were particularly promising, and if they 
could only have the co-operation of the country members and of 
the people who were not members but who ought to be, the success 
would be more certain, and would not involve so much toil on those 
who year after year devoted themselves to the interests of the society. 
It was very much to be regretted that there was such a small number 
of farmers who contributed anything to the society's upkeep. Let 
them feel that that was not a society for the encouragement of shop- 
keepers, but for the encouragement and development of agriculture, 
not only in the Western Province, but throughout the whole of the 
Colony. He thought it most deplorable that the farmers of the 
country had not taken more interest in the society in the past. 

Mr. Louw said he endorsed every word Mr. Dunn had said. If 
they wanted to make the society a complete success, and desired the 
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farming community to take a bigger interest in it^ they must widen 
its scope as far as possible. He remembered the trouble they had 
had in convincing the farmers that the society was for their benefit, 
but they should try as much as possible to get country members on 
the committee. (Hear, hear.) 

Three Days ok Two ? 

Mr. Pillans thought they would all agree that the society was run 
in the interests of the agriculture of the Colony, and to still" further 
that object — seeing that it was fostered in every way by a paternal 
Crovemment — they should do even more than they had been doing in 
the past. They should give every chance to young farmers and others 
who visited the show to see agricultural machinery exhibited, and, if 
possible, in operation. For that purpose he would make the bold 
suggestion that in future they have a three days’ instead of a two 
days^ show. One day could be for the general public to look 
around, the second day they could have the jumping contests, and 
on the third day there could be trials of machinery, with lectures 
on the machinery by experts of the Agricultural Department. Mr. 
Pillans thought he was cnly voicing the views of the Department in 
saying that they recognised that they did not get their money’s 
worth out of the shows, and many farmers complained that two 
days did not give them sufficient time in which to look around. Let 
those exhibitors who wished to take away their stock after two days 
do so. 

Mr. Hellish : I have no objections to three days. 

Mr. Pillans : The thing is done then. 

Mr. Starke supported the proposal. 

A Member : Will Government be prepared to increase their contri- 
bution if we have a three days’ show ? 

Mr. Pillans : I cannot tell that. 

Mr. Maynard Nash pointed out that if a three days’ show were 
held it would be difficult for the Eastern Province farmers to get 
away in time for the Queen’s Town show. 

It was understood that the committee would take the matter into 
consideration. 

On the motion of Mr. Dunn, Messrs. Grant and Close were 
re-elected auditors. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

The following is the Committee of the Western Province Agricul- 
tural Society for 1892-3 : A. Barry, J. A. Brink, H. L. Blackburn, 
H. Oloete, L. C/Ioete, G, H. Dunn* J. G. Gie, I\ Duckett, J. W. 
dagger, J, B. Bindley, E. Hellish, P. E. Malleson, E. Pillans, J. 
Eawbone, P. Plant, P. Eyan, C. F. Spilhaus, E. Starke, H, E. Stephan, 
Jas. van Breda, J. S. van der Spny, J. A. S. Watson, J. W, S. Versfeld, 
H. Wilman, T. A. J. Louw, J. C. Faure, H. M. Oakley, P. My burgh, 
Jan Ooetzee and E. Mellish, jan. 
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A Presidential Message. 


Agricultural Chemistry. 

Mr. Pearce Ryan, late President of the Western Province 
Agricultural Society, has forwarded the following interesting letter 
to the members of the Committee : — 

It is with extreme regret I find I cannot be with you at this 
Annual Meeting, particularly as having again entered on our duties^ 
there are so many things to be brought forward, in the vast interests 
that come within the sphere of influence,” if I may so call it, of 
this Society. 

I must first congratulate every member of the Committee, 
especially the Chairmen of each Sub-Committee, on the manner in 
which the several sections were worked up — at what cost only those 
who take an active part can know — ^to fit in and work together as 
one complete machine, thereby meriting, if not assuring, the great 
success attained. 

It would be impossible for me to enter, no matter how briefly, on 
too many of the subjects above alluded to, but there are one or two 
of so great importance to the future of agriculture, that I would 
wish with your indulgence to as shortly as possible mention them, 
so that they may be thought over. 

The first thing I should like to bring forward, is the necessity 
for some legislacive action, so long promised, whereby each vendor of 
compound or artificial manure would be compelled to produce, when 
required, an analysis of each kind sold, showing the minimum 
quantity of active ingredient, as is the case in other countries. But 
here at once arises a great difficulty. Such a law would, unfortunately, 
be of little practical value to the great bulk of our straggling 
agriculturists, unless it were followed up by some well-directed 
effort to enlighten the farmer of the respective values, commercially 
and agriculturally, of such ingredients; because, with the excep- 
tion of a small proportion of our farmers in the Colony, notably 
within the Gonstantia area and the Eastern Province, by far the 
greater number of those whose life ^s work is centred on the soil are 
but little, if at all, aware of the important part chemistry plays in 
the successful production of their crops, and consequently their 
general well being. 

Of course, education is the great factor as a remedy for this state 
of affairs, and in Dr. Muir we have a gentleman who may be relied 
upon to push this forward with all possible energy. But to rely 
solely on the usual progress of education must of necessity be a 
painfully slow process with the class of agriculturist I have in view, 
and I would again beg to press forward that some more direct and 
readier means be adopted to get the immense importance of agri- 
cnltural chemistry brought home to farmers generally, and in view 
of the acknowledged unqualified success attained by the lectures of 
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the butter and fruit exp6rl3S, who have brought the above subjects to 
the very doors of those interested. 

Why could not such lectures be given on the rudiments of 
agricultural chemistry by, say^ a few of the more advanced students. 
With an outfit which need not exceed £10 in cost, the subject 
could be made intensely interesting to both old and young, and 
could not but awaken interest. A small outfit might also be supplied 
to certain country schools, where such lessons once a week 
would be eagerly looked forward to by the pupils, and Dr. Hahn, 
our kindly and accomplished Professor of Chemistry — a gentleman 
whose services to this Colony, so long and unostentatiously pursued, 
we shall never be able to repay — has expressed his willingness to- 
give explanatory lectures to public teachers when assembled in 
Cape Town for their usual annual congress or gathering, which, he 
thinks, would be sufficient to enable them to give some useful atd 
simple experiments, so as to illustrate and bring home the main 
features of plant life and the necessity for the intelligent feeding of 
their crops. 

In advocating these lectures and school lessons, I am perfectly 
aware of the impossibility to teach chemistry intelligibly to a youth 
who has perhaps barely passed his third standard, that is, in the 
sense generally conveyed by the word chemistry. All that can be 
aimed at is to try to remove that blank, which now exists in the mind 
of so large a proportion of our farming population, of the essentials 
of plant food, and to , help our farmers^ sons, who usually leave 
school before the very existence of such a science as chemistry is 
mentioned, and consequently enter on thdr lifers work at a great 
disadvantage. 

The task is not really so formidable, when squarely looked at, as it 
at first appears. We have only to deal with four of the many needed 
constituents of plant food, the Nitrates, Phosphates, Potashes and 
Limes, all other essentials of plant life may safely be taken as at 
present for all practical purposes in all soils, hence the task is at 
once much narrowed and simplified. Such lectures or lessons would 
encourage some to look farther into a subject as closely connected 
with the £.s,d. of their lives, and lead to small but interesting experi- 
ments on the soils at their command, and perhaps comparing notes 
with their neighbours, nothing but good could be done, and at com- 
paratively little coat. 

From a host of other subjects which rightly come under the guid- 
ance of the Agricultural Department of this Colony, 1 will only touch 
on one more, ,the dealing with which has lately, I believe, been 
transferred to the Public Works Department, that is, the supply of 
drills to our farmers for water boring on a limited aided system, 
which called forth such a hearty response, and was so appreciated by 
that from a Parliamentary return called fqr a few years ago 
it was shown that the number of applicants for the loan of such drills* 
was so hrtf e, that three years would be required to work off those 
on the list awaiting their turn, even if no new application came* 
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in. This was really how not to do it^” for applicants got tired of 
waiting and gave it up. 

By all means slacken no effort in furthering the larger schemes to 
provide that vital necessity for this country, "irrigation works/^ 
hut here is a modest and practical means of awakening interest in 
our vast underground water supply, with all the necessary 
legislative machineiy in working order on a commendable self-help 
principle, which, if only earnestly put in motion and pushed, or even 
encouraged (as it ought to be), would lead to hundreds of homesteads 
being supplied with wholesome water, which if for domestic purposes 
only, instead of being dependent on the surface supply, would on the 
score of health alone be of untold value to the Colony. Deeper 
boring or artesian well-sinking might be safely left to private 
enterprise. 

Before closing, I should like to thank the Horticultural Society, 
and the Poultry and Bird Society, who so readily gave us their 
valuable help, also the Forestry Department for their excellent and 
useful exhibit, so kindly volunteered, and the merchants of Cape 
Town, who, notwithstanding the heavy previous drain, responded 
most cheerfully and generously to our call. It is unquestionable 
that without this assistance the Show could not have been the success 
it was. 

It would also seem ungrateful not to mention how deeply the 
Committee deplored and felt the loss, in common with not only 
South Africa, but the whole civilized world, of our great benefactor, 
the Hon. 0. J. Rhodes, from whose ever generous hand the Society 
received that magnificent gift, the ground on which our show yard 
stands. 

My earnest hope now is, that before another year is passed, not 
only will peace have been restored and the barriers of Martial Law 
removed, so that we may again draw our exhibits from the 
Transvaal downwards, and he fast wending our way to that much 
wished for United South Africa, under the one Glorious Flag, but 
also, that the outcome of the conference of Premiers shortly to be 
held in the old country will be, at least in some measure, an advance 
towards the binding together, commercially and politically, of that 
greater Union, the whole of the British Empire. 


P. Ryan. 



SPAYING COWS 


(By David Wilson in the Agricultural Journal of Victoria,) 

Combined with strict attention to the first principles of breeding, 
viz,, the use of pure sires on good cows, is the system by which ^ 
the leading cattle-raisers in Australia, New Zealand and Canada have 
kept up the standard and reputation of their herds. Every year, 
when the cattle were mustered for branding, they took from among 
the females all the scrubby sorts, bad colours, bad shapes, those that 
were not breeding satisfactorily, and aged cows they did not want 
again, and had them spayed. By this one act these cattle were cut 
oS from the breeding herd, and got a fair start to their final destina- 
tion — the meat market. 

The advantage of spaying the culls or inferior, aged, or unprofitable 
dairy cows has long been recognised, but at no period in the history 
of cattle breeding in Victoria has the necessity been so apparent as 
now. The gain to the dairy farmer must be immense, and therefore 
the more general adoption of the system is a matter of the greatest 
importance to the welfare oF the industry. 

With the rapid growth of the dairying industry, and the 
consequent demand for milkers and springers, the tendency has been 
to get every cow and heifer in calf, so that they might be sold as 
milkers. Every available animal has been bred from, irrespective of 
its butter-producing qualities ; and the sires used have been, in many 
instances, scrubby mongrels, without breeding or any other object, 
except that of perpetuating their kind. The result is plainly evident 
to anyone attending the country sale-yards. It is abnost impossible 
to buy a line of steers or heifers without getting along with them a 
large percentage of ill-shaped, bad coloured, and under-sized cattle. 
The system of sending culled dairy cows into the markets to be sold 
as milkers or springers tends to depreciate the value of really good 
milkers, while it perpetuates the race of inferior dairy cows. The 
unfortunate buyer of these animals is saddled for the season with 
unprofitable dairying cows ; and he, in turn, will put them on the 
market to be sold again. So the game goes on until age or death 
puts an end to these unprofitable ones. Even in the first place, if 
they are sold as stores for fattening purposes and not spayed, a large 
percentage of them, before they are fit for the batcher, prove in calf, 
and are sold again to the dairyman as springers. 

With the increasing eompetition in the dairying industry, and the 
scarcity of good steers for fattening purposes, it is high time that 
every dairyman should pay attention to the class of cattle he is 
breeding and keeping, and aim to raise the standard of his herd 
with regard to butter production and general usefulness. 

To show what room there is for improvement on the average 
profit-producing capabilities of the dairy herds of the State, it is 
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only necessary to mention the competitions conducted during the 
past four years, and instituted by the proprietors of the Leader 
newspaper — the prize for which last year was won by Mr. Goldie, of 
Port Fairy. His cash return per head per year for twenty-seven (27) 
cows was £14 8s. 6d. for milk alone, and, although numbers of dairy- 
men in the western and other less favoured districts of Yiotoria are 
getting a return of £10 per head, yet the average return for the 
whole of the State is under £5. 

There can be no question, therefore, that many dairymen are 
keeping in their herds cows that are not payable butter producers. 
These animals are actually eating up the profits of the good cows ; 
they are lotcermg the cash return per head. They are making extra 
labour in milking, and are living on the food that would keep 
profitable cows. 

The only way for dairymen to find out which is their profitable 
’COWS is to have the milk of each cow weighed during the season at 
intervals ; have each individual cow^s milk tested by the Babcock 
test ; keep a book with the records of the weight of the milk of each 
cow and the average test of her butter fat, and he will soon find 
out whether the cow is profitable to keep or not. When a cow is 
proved to be unprofitable for butter producing, spay her, and thus 
protect the dairying industry by making sure that she will go to her 
proper destination — ^the meat market. The testing of each individual 
cow by the aid of the Babcock test and the milk scales is the 
exception, and not the rule, so far in Victoria, but it will become 
genial. The progressive dairymen that have taken it up are, by its 
assistance,^ rapidly culling their herds and raising their profits per 
h^d. It is a proved fact that without individual testing with the 
aid of the milk scales and Babcock test, or chum, that it is impossible 
to cull the dairy herds to advantage; and the dairymen that 
continue to carry on their business without it are, in a manner, 
working in the dark. 

In. regard to spaying cows for milking purposes, it is proved 
beyond doubt that if a healthy cow is spayed six or eight weeks after 
Giving when in her full flush of milk, and then fed well, that she 
will milk on an average about three years profitably. The method 
is valuable in regard to cows for supplying hospitals, private families, 
cities, etc., on account of the uniform quality of milk given, but 
especially wluahle to dairymen as a means of dealing with their aged 
cows profitably. When a cow in a dairy mau^s herd reaches the SigB 
of eight or nine years it is, as a rule, time to get rid of her. If she 
is spayed about six weeks after calving she will milk on with profit 
for a season or two, during which time she will improve in condition, 
and afterwards be disposed of as a forward store, or fattened for the 
butcher, and her place in the milking shed can he replaced by a 
young fresh cow. 

Wheu the first exhibitions end instructions in spaying were given, 
a good deal of misunderstanding on the subiect arose in the minds of 
the general public, many of whom got an iaea into their heads that 
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the Department of Agriculture was advocating the wholesale spaying 
of dairy herds, so that they could be milked continuously for a number 
of years. Such is not the case, and such a foolish idea would simply 
be laughed at by practical men living under our climatic conditions. 
The cattle that are being operated on are the culls, or unprofitable 
butter producers, and the aged cows that are intended for milking 
on for a season, and then fattened for the butcher. 

The spaying of cows for milking on for a season or two before they 
become too old is very important, and must result in undoubted 
benefit to the country. In travelling among the dairy herds of the 
State it is astonishing to see the large number of old cows that are 
kept for milking purposes. These aged cattle must be absolutely 
unprofitable to the owners, for it is not reasonable to expect a cow 
of thirteen years, and perhaps older, on native pastures, to give a 
profitable supply of milk and also produce a calf. 

Dairymen must bear in mind when culling their herds that strict 
attention must be paid to the first 'principles of breeding— that is, 
the use of pure sires on their good cows. Let them aim at breeding 
a general-purpose cow that will give a payable quantity of butter 
fat and will, when done for milking, have a fair carcase of beef. In 
a rich district use the Shorthorn sire for preference ; the Shorthorn 
and Ayrshire or Shorthorn and Jersey cross produces a fair-framed 
animal. The steer calves bred in this way will meet with a ready 
sale, having well-developed frames and decent shapes for fattening 
purposes. 

That great interest is taken in spaying instruction is sho by the 
amount of work done during the past season ; it also shows that the 
work is highly appreciated, and the dairymen recognise the 
great value of it in dealing with their culls and cows that are getting 
up in years ,* and also as a means of raising the standard of their 
herds in regard to butter production and general usefulness. In 
different districts of the State there has been given a total of 260 
practical demonstrations of spaying ; ^:550 dairy farmers or graziers 
have given cattle to he operated on ; 3,030 cattle have been spayed, 
and 5,630 interested people attended the various exhibitions; and, 
although the operations included the work of about 200 pupils, the 
loss from deaths has been under one in 200, or about half per cent. 
The very small percentage of loss has given confidence to the cattle 
owners, and is proving to them that spaying can be carried on 
without serious loss and with great profit. 

To make a paying business of their dairy herds, dairymen must at 
once face the problem of making provision for winter feeding, and of 
providii^ shelter for their cattle from the cold bleak winds and 
rains, until this is done their butter supply will be irregular and 
their profits uncertain. 

Aim at keeping good profitable cows, and feed them well. Then> 
ivifh all the advantages of scientific dairying, success will come. 



HEARTWATER IN CALVES. 


By CHAb. P. Lounsburt, Govt. Entomologist. 


Calves seem subjeob to lieart’water. They may acquire a disease 
that appears to be heart water through the attack of Bont ticks, and 
through the medium of Bont ticks the same disease may be trans- 
mitted from sick calves to susceptible calves or to susceptible sheep 
or goats. These are conclusions reached from experiments that have 
been in progress during the past four months. A. report with full 
details will be submitted later as part of the Eutomologist^s annual 
report for the current year, but the investigation is of sufficient 
interest to warrant the publication of the main features at once. 

At the outset it may be stated that the disease appears much less 
fatal to calves than to sheep and goats, and that no direct test has 
been made to determine if adult cattle are susceptible. The 
experiments have been on a small scale with meagre accommodation 
and facilities, but their uniformly positive results fully justify the 
qualified statements made above. It may be that the disease is not 
recognized at all even in the worst heartwater districts as a specific 
t3X)uble amongst the many ills of cattle, and fairly certain it is that if 
it is recognized it is not known as heartwater nor in any way- 
connected with heartwater. The exper ments began with the 
testing of Bont ticks, known to be capable of transmitting heart- 
water to goats, on two calves. The chief circumstance leading to 
this test was the rt co^’ded evidence of Mr. John Webb before the 
Cattle Diseases Commission in 187b that calves began to do badly 
coincidently with the appearance of the Bont Tick, and a note in a 
report from the East Loudon Magistrate, in 1875, that sleep and 
calves were becoming increa-iagly difficult to rear in the western 
wards of his district. The writer discussed the matter with Dr. D. 
Hutcheon, the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon, and learned that whilst 
the failure of sheep was due to heartwater the failure of calves was 
probably due to liver-sickness,^^ a disease which came into notice 
about the same time as heartwater and which has spread over much 
the same territory. However, Dr. Hutcheon agreed that a test of 
heartwater ticks on calves was desirable, and he himself piocured 
the two calves for the experiment, selecting two healthy, six months’ 
old animals from the herd of the Elsenburg Agricultural School. 
The three other calves used later also came from this herd. 

Both calves were kept under obseivalion in the expeiimtntal shed, 
located in the heart of Cape Town, tor ten days, and ere then, on 
March 29th, infested with one hundred Bont Tick nymj hs that had, 
as larvae, fed on a heartwater-sick goat. The goat had come from 
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Somerset East and the ticks were the progeny of specimens 
collected near Bowden in the Albany district. At least forty-seven 
ticks fed to' repletion on Calf No. 1 and seventy on ^^Oalf No. 2^^; 
every one was off by April 8th. Up to April 17th, nineteen days 
from the application of the ticks, the animals remained in normal 
health and temperature. On the 18th both were in fever, and two 
days later they were visibly ill and disinclined to feed. No. 2 
remained feverish for ten days and then rapidly recovered in 
appetite and conditio©. No. 1 became prostrate on the morning of 
the 22nd and died the same evening. It lay on its belly for several 
hours before death, quite unable to change its position. Frequent 
moans, convulsive tremors of the body and writhing of the limbs 
showed it to be suffering severely. It was opened on the following 
morning by Dr. Hutcheon and Veterinary Surgeon RobertsoUs but 
beyond a much inflamed mesentery, all the organs were found 
practically normal. There were none of the usual lesions of heart- 
water except a few small petechias in the heart, and there was no 
excess of fluid in the heart-sac as is almost always the case in 
ordinary heartwater in sheep and goats. Smears of blood were 
taken from various organs and examined microscopically, but no 
organisms of any kind were discovered. 

Large numbers of larval Bont ticks were applied to both animals 
when Fever became apparent. Those applied to No. 2 had time to 
feed, and were recovered between the 25th and the SOth of the month. 
Blood was drawn from No. 1 on the 21st, and two goats inoculated 
with it, each receiving 8 c.c. Blood was drawn from No. 2 on the 
25th and two sheep inoculated, each with 5 c.c. 

* The blood of No. 1 proved fatal to both the goats inoculated with 
it, they becoming ill on the eighth and tenth days respectively, and 
succumbing on the eleventh and thirteenth. The incubation period 
was about the same as would have been the case with ordinary heart- 
water, and during their fevers both animals behaved as they would 
have from ordinary heartwater, the heart action becoming rapid but 
very W0a.k and fits ooourriug towards the end \ yet the ;post-mortem 
exaiuj«>«iliions showed an almost entire absence of lesions. Blood was 
d>a4hi from one, and two other goats inoculated, each with 5 o.o. 
These animals became fevered and died, and from one of them two 
more were infected, and thus the strain of the disease was carried 
along until it had been parsed through six series of goats. AU the 
animals succumbed between eight and fourteen days from their 
inoculation. The first removes, as already stated, showed almost no 
lesions at death. The second removes showed somewhat pulpy 
spleens and slightly inflamed intestines. The third removes showed 
acute inflammation of the fourth stomach, intestines and brain. One 
of the fourth removes showed fairly typical heartwater lesions, there 
being about six ounces of heartwater fluid in the chest and some 
excess in the heart-sac ; the other fourth remove was sent to 
Veterinary Surgeon Borthwick, who reported that at death he found 
an ounce of heartwater fluid in the heart-sao and congestion of the 
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fourth stomacli. The fifth remove, one goat only, had fully one and 
one-half ounces of fluid in the hearfc-sac and a small amount in the 
chest, and in still other respects seemed a true case of heartwater. 
One of the sixth removes had between four and five ounces of fluid in 
the heart-sac and about one ounce and one-half in the chest, and the 
fourth stomach and entire small intestine were acutely inflamed. 
The other sixth remove yielded no fluid in the heart-sac or chest but 
a small quantity in the abdominal cavity. The intestine was but 
slightly inflamed. In almost all the cases there were fits as is 
generally the case in fatal heartwater. 

The blood of calf No. 2 proved infectious to both the sheep inocu- 
lated with it. One died on the sixteenth day with its heart-sac 
greatly distended with fluid. The other survived its fever and h^ 
since proved resistant to heartwater, the test being by pathogenic 
ticks. 

The ticks which were applied to calf No. 2 during its fever, and 
which were recovered after feeding, shed their larval skins in due 
time and thus became ready for their nymphal feeding. It should 
be carried in mind that the particular species of tick concerned, the 
Bont Tick {Amhlyomma hehrseum), is innocuous as far as regards 
heartwater when a larva, but that, if as a larva or nymph (the second 
feeding stage) it feeds on a heartwater-sick animal, it derives infec- 
tion that it may transmit in its next feeding stage, that is as a nymph 
or an adult, to a susceptible animal. Therefore if calf No. 2 Had 
been ill with heartwater the ticks from it should transmit the malady^ 
Tests were made on two calves and four goats. 

Calf No. 3, an animal about six months old, was infested with the 
ticks from No. 2 on June 6th. At least thirty-three specimens fed. 
On July 1st fever set in and continued until the 12th. During this 
fever period the animal ate little and became very thin. On the 10th 
of the month it could scarcely keep its feet, but since the fever abated 
it has improved daily. A goat was inoculated from it on the 10th 
and ten days later this animal sickened. It died on the 21&t after a 
severe fit, and on examination the same perplexing absence of severe 
lesions that characterized many of the earlier cases was noted; 
however, there was some excess of fluid in the heart-sac, and the 
spleen was enlarged and "pulpy " as is ordinarily the case in heart- 
water. The fourth stomach, large and small intestines, and brain 
were all slightly inflamed. Oalf No. 3, it should be mentioned, was 
in the stable about five weeks before ihe infective ticks were applied. 

Oalf No. 4, like No. 3, was infected with Bont nymph ticks that 
as larvse had fed on No, 2 during the fever period. This animal was 
only ten or twelve weeks old when received May 17th. It was at 
once infested with about fifty ticks, but none appeared to bite. On 
May 26th about forty more were applied, and of these twenty-two 
are known to have fed. Fever set in Jane 18th, twenty-two days 
after the second application of ticks, and, as in the previous cases, 
loss of appetite and condition soon occurred. After ten days of 
fever the animal began to scour and at once became prostrate. It 
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lingered on, still scouring^ for several days and was despatched as 
it was dying on July 3rd. The lungs and heart wore found to be 
healthy, and there was no excess of fluids or anything else to suggest 
the ustial heartwater lesions found in sheep and goats. The fourth 
stobasbch was ulcerated and the large and small intestines much 
inflamed. One goat was inoculated from this calf on June 25th. 
It etoe into fever on the thirteenth day and died two days later. 
T^e heart was found healthy. There was no pericardial fluid but 
six to eight ounces had exuded into the chest. The spleen was very 
soft. The fourth stomach was very much inflamed and the intestines 
slightly inflamed. 

Three goats wei’e infested with ticks from calf No. 2 on May 13th, 
Two of the animals had been in the shed for about two months 
and the other for a few days only. The fi.rst ticks failed to take 
hold, so more, about forty to each animal, were applied May 20th. 
Few pf the second lot attached and a third application was made 
May 27th. Twenty to twenty-four specimens in all were recovered 
after feeditig from each goat. One goat came into fever June 7 th, 
another June 12th, and the third June 14th. All three died after a 
few days of high fever, and all suffered fits towards the end. The 
po^t-mortem examinations revealed very little that was abnormal. In 
two of the oases there was a slight excess of fluid in the heart-sac 
and in one there was a little fluid in the chest. One showed a slight 
congestion of the brain and another slight congestion of the fourth 
stomach and intestine. 

A fourth goat was infested with about forty of the same lot of 
ticks from calf No. 2 on June 21st. Eleven specimens fed. Fever 
appeared July 18th and death followed in two days. There was 
neaMy an ounce of fluid in the heart-sac and about three ounces in 
the'xihest, and the spleen was enlarged and pulpy. The stomach, 
ifltefstines and brain were slightly inflamed. 

‘A' repetition ol the test of heartwater pathogenic Bout Tick 
nymphs ott a calf was made on No. 5, an animal i^out six months 
old ;fchat was brotght to the shed on June 5th. The ticks were of a 
different lot than those applied to Nos. 1 and 2, and their capacity to 
transmit heartwater was affirmed by the infection of a lamb by a few' 
of ‘them; the case produced was perfectly typical heartwater. One 
hundred of the ticks were applied to No- 5 on June 1 1th and about 
twenty-one were subsequently recovered after feeding. The presence 
of fever was uncertain until July 12th, twenty-eight days after the 
tibks were put on; then, after four days of fever, the temperature 
feji ;t6 normal and has since so remained. The usual absence of 
appetite and falling off in flesh took place, but at no time did there 
seem acute disturbance of the health. On July 18th, after the 
fewer had lapsed, blood was drawn and 5 c.c,, the usual quantity 
used dn the experiments, injected into a goat. Fever appeared 
July 28th, and terminated fatally, following the usual fits, late on 
August A slight excess of fluid was found in the heart-sac, and 
thfere was slight inflammation of the fourth stpmaoh aud upper portion 
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of small intestine, but on the whole there was little in the appearance 
to suggest disease of any kind. 

It is to be observed that in the transmission of the disease through 
the calves back to goats again, and in its subsequent transmission 
through six removes of goats from calf No, 1, the ordinary lesions of 
heartwafcer were usually absent in whole or in part ; yet there seems 
no doubt whatever that in every case the infection transmitted was 
^hat of heartwater. The experiments were carried on with the kindly 
nid of the Veterinary Department and of Dr. Gr. W. Eobertson, the 
Bacteriologist of the Health Department. Dr. Robertson examined 
blood smears of various organs from many of the cases but in only 
one did he detect any organisms. This exception was in the case of 
a sheep and the organisms were those of bekziekte/' a malaria-like 
disease with which the animal had been infected in an earlier 
experiment. 

A sheep that was kept in the shed with the calves as a control 
animal remained healthy throughout all the experiment, and no, 
indication of illness occurred in three goats kept as control animals 
in the shed with the goats that were used. 

No marked oedema of the lungs characterized a single case ; in 
fact the lungs were nearly always normal in appearance with at most 
a slight distension of the interlobular spaces. The gall bladder, the 
seat of half the ills of stock in the average farmer^s estimation, 
entirely lacked uniformity in size and contents. The bile was 
sometimes copious and sometimes scant; sometimes normal in 
consistency and sometimes thick and slimy. 


QUEENSTOWN POULTRY SHOW- 


- The Queenstown Poultry Show, held on the 28rd ult., is described 
as the best ever attempted on the Border, and doubts were expressed 
whether it has ever been surpassed outside the Metropolis. The 
East London Dispatch speaks iu high terms of the Show and 
supplies the following note on the exhibits : — 

The Black Orpington, in which there were no less than 25 entries, 
was remarkably well represented, and Mr. Wade, of Bast London, is 
to be congratulated in being the leading winner, when many of the 
other exhibits were of such undoubted quality. There were nineteen, 
Buff Orpingtons. Perhaps the Judge was not quite happy in his 
selection of some of the prizes in this class, but the winner of the 
first prize for cocks (Mr. A. G. Butow) has certainly cause to he 
congratulated upon a well-deserved win. Mr. Butow bought Ms 
third from William Cook & Sons when in Bast London a fortnight 
ago ^ he won first at the East London Show and was succesrful 
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again yesterday, Mr. Butow has reason to he proud of his own 
selection. Mrs. Sutherland of this town, whose birds (cock and hen) 
pulled off first and second in the Colonial section of this class, has 
reason to be gratified, having reared the birds from eggs bought 
locally. There were some very good birds in the Plymouth Eock 
class, but it is more and more evident that the breed is not so popular 
as once it was; gradually this hardy utility fowl is being supplanted 
by newer breeds ; time will tell whether or not they are better. In 
the Wyandottes there were thirty-eight entries. Mr. J. H. NuttaU, of 
Kei Bead, the premier Wyandotte fancier in this part of the country, 
did very well, but Mr. T. E. H. Peacock, a rising fancier in this 
town, runs him very close. Mr. Peacock has reason to be proud in 
having pulled off the first prize with a silver chanticleer of his own 
rearing. And, by the way, it may be mentioned here how pleasing 
it is to see show committees encouraging the breeding of prize birds 
by creating separate classes. Many fanciers consider that the man 
who wins with an imported or purchased bird is entitled to lay very 
little unction to his soul, it being an achievement of the pockety 
whereas the man who raises his stock and wins has the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has done something towards it by industry. 
The towering Langshan was but poorly represented, but Indian and 
other Game occupied twenty-three pens. This class of bird is more 
largely represented each succeeding year. They are undoubtedly 
good table birds. Nearly all the prizes went to East London, Mr. S. 
Dredge and Mr. Wade. Queenstown fanciers do not seem to 
appreciate the breed as yet ; perhaps their ungainly appearance in 
the opinion of some is the cause of it. The lighter breeds, Minorca 
and Leghorn, are as popular as ever, and people who breed for egg 
production are undoubtedly wise in favouring such breeds, but 
among the egg producers the Silver Wyandotte deserves a place 
also. It was rather disappointing, though not altogether surprising, 
to find breeding pens so poorly represented, but probably most 
breeders did not care to disturb the families just as they were 
settling down to their Business of continuing the species. 


KIMBERLEY POULTRY SHOW. 


The third Annual Show of the Griqualand West Poultry, Pigeon 
and Cage Bird Club was held at Eamberley on the 2nd mst. and 
was a great success. The entries were in excess of previous shows 
and many were sent up from the Gape Peninsula. In some notes on 
the exhibits the D. Ad/aertiser says 
Mr. W. A. Humphries, Cape Town, took first honours for the best 
cock (Orpington) in the show, and also for the best hen on show (a 
Plymouth roekj. These birds are the best that have been seen in 
South Africa for many years past, and have taken high hojgiotirs 
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wherever exhibited. The cock was shown with two hens, including 
the one mentioned above, no fewer than six specials going to this 
pen. Mr. James A. Smithes black Orpington cock took a first and 
special, being of good quality, but just a shade small. Mr. Place 
(Cape Town) took a first and special for his Orpington, a good and 
sound buff, the only fault being that it was slightly white on the tail. 
Social Farm (Salvation Army) took a first with a good typical 
Orpington hen, which wanted a trifle more colour to be perfect. 
Master Giddy^s golden Wyandotte, which took first prize and a 
special, was rather small, and failed somewhat in the barring on the 
wings. Social Farm took first prize and a special for the best silver 
Wyandotte, which was about one of the nicest hens seen in 
Kimberley, being about as finely laced as possible. Mr. Eidwell^s 
Malay game hen took first prize in its class, and, we think, took a 
first last year as a pullet, but was just a trifle lighter than is 
desirable. Mr. Bennetto gained the first and second prizes for Indian 
game cocks, last yearns champion being placed second this year. 
Mrs. N. S. Brown’s Indian game hen, which won the first prize, was of 
good shape, but failed slightly in marking. Mr. Hildebrandt (Cape 
Town) took first and a special for bis black-red Indian game cock, a 
good up-standing bird, but rather long in the sickle feathers. 
Social Farm took a first and special for a good typical Minorca 
hen, the bird winning on condition. Master Giddy^s Ancona ben, 
which took a first and a special, is one of the best of its kind 
seen in Kimberley. Social Farm took the first and a special for a 
white Leghorn cock, a good ups-tanding typical bird, but failing 
dightly in lobe and condition. Social Farm also took first 
prize for white Leghorn hens, their bird failing slightly in 
face. The first prize was withheld for brown Leghorn cooks, 
the second going to the Social Farm for a good bird, whose 
only fault was that the comb bad gone over. Mx. Delport took a 
first and special in the Hamburg hen class, his bird being neat and 
carryiag a good comb ; Master Giddy was second in this class with 
a very neat gold-spangled hen. In the pure-bred cockerel class Mr. 
W. A. Humphries took first and special prizes for a good typical 
black Orpington, which failed somewhat in comb. Mrs. N. S. Brown 
scored an easy win in the pullet class for a very nicely-laced silver 
Wyandotte. In the pure-bred Colonial cock class the Social Farm 
took first prize for their white Leghorn, which was a good typical 
bird, though failing considerably in face. Mr. G. H. Stoney gained 
the first prize in class 57 for a very nice even lot of buff chicks. Mr. 
Bennetto was awarded first prize for game cook bantams, bis bird 
being a typical Malay, the second prize going to Mr. RevelFs black 
red, wbioh was slightly out of condition. In the class for game 
ban t am hens, Mr. W. G. Hastee, of Cape Town, gained the first 
prize, his bird being the sonndest in face, though losing slightly in 
colour. Master Giddy^s PeHn bantam hen secured a first and 
special* Mr. Hildebrandt secured the first and special prizes for his* 
duc]^, a good deep-keeled Aylesbury. 
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The Urgency of Irrigation and Mr. W. Willcocks’ Report. 


Tq the Editor of the Agricoltoka.l JournaTj. 

Sir, — In concluding his report on Irrigation in South Africa, Mr. 
Willcocks wisely and with undaunted expert engineering ioresight 
said that “without such agricultural wealth to lean upon, the 
exhaustion of the mines will plunge the whole country into conditions 
of poverty which no statesman of His Lordship^s ability and devotion 
can contemplate without dismay I am therefore exceedingly glad 
to notice (being deeply interested in irrigation works) that Mr. 
Willcocks, in compiling this important report, did not fail to avail 
himself of the Public Works and other Departments, and also was met 
and accompanied by the right man as he went along. It is no 
wonder that this greatest and most important report on irrigation 
caused a pleasant sensation among the more enterprising of the 
community. We cannot all entirely depend and expect to rely on 
the wealth of the mines. 

Mr. Willcocks has very ably moved the curtain aside for those 
whom Providence has endowed with a mind’s eye to better behold 
the enormous prospects contained in the development ^of the agri- 
cultural resources of South ‘Africa. 

In casting a glimpse at the remarks by an irrigation farmer of the 
Eastern Province on Mr. Willcocks’ report, I am at a loss ^ how to 
^ve vent to my feelings, i,e. whether to laugh or cry. I know there 
is no space in the pages of your valuable journal for broad and 
extensive refutations, so I will therefore just refer to this one sentenco, 
“ It is not the rule that land pays for irrigation, but the exception.” 
I am very sorry that ideas like these should have been expressed by 
a South African farmer, and that with regard to the soil of the 
country. These few misleading words I am afraid can be employed 
as a powerful lever to dislodge or shake the foundation stone of the 
valuable superstructure that must have caused the conscientious^ 
engineer many pains in erecting. 

I belonged to the Oudtshoorn District} for a good few years. To a 
msn that District, and I no doubt the surrounding Districts, 

will declare that an indisputable contrary is the case. As I have 
said befote, I am deeply interested in irrigation works. When still 
under my father’s care I superintended the construction of valuable 
works. 

Revalue of the operations Carried out for the purpose of irrigation 
while I Was farming in the Oudtshoorn District, will speak for 
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themselves without a doubt. Now this is why I am able to 
appreciate and even to admire the greatness and importance of so 
much of Mr. Willcocks^ report. 

It might be of some use to refer to the past just again. In 1884 I 
left the District of George with two heavy wagon loads for 
Johannesburg. At Bloemfontein I changed my mind. Fever was 
raging at the then poor gold fields. My object now was 
Bechuanaland, then Stellaland, and a hunting trip into Kalahari, 
which I accomplished. While at Bloemfontein, I approached the 
old President, the late Sir John Brand, with the object of obtaining 
a State concession to undertake irrigation works, the State to provide 
for funds. I tried hard then to impress on the mind of the old 
President the great importance of such works ; but his reply was that 
the State had no money to devote to irrigation schemes. 

On returning from Bechuanaland I visited Barkly West and 
travelled along the Yaal River to Kimberley. What I saw soon 
passed everything that had appeared to me so enchanting in the 
Free State. I could not rest ; something must be done. Having 
made the late Mr. Rhodes’s acquaintance at Yryburg while treating 
with the Van Nieberk and McKenzie parties, I approached him and 
suggested an Irrigation Scheme along the Vaal River”; but the 
guiding needle of enterprise pointed to the North and he offered no 
co-operation. In 1898^ still alive as to the impression of 1885, I went 
down, got a trustworthy land surveyor at Kimberley, secured 
concessions and took the levels of the Vanl River. I then saw the 
prospectus of Mr. Rhodes’s ^Waal-Harts River scheme which, as I 
expected, was not started. 

As all are aware, during last session of Parliament the late right 
hon. gentleman was anxious to obtain a vote for the carrying out of 
his scheme, now grown to enormous dimensions. 

With a deep impression of the circumstances and facts faintly 
sketched above, I grieve that things are still undone. The 
beautiful Yaal is still allowed, as her massive volume is rolling along, 
to waste millions upon millions of gallons in the great ocean. The 
great Colossus on whom all eyes were fixed, and who delighted to 
grapple with a task because it was gigantic, has disappeared frongi the 
scene. A terrible loss. 

South Africa ought to be deeply sensitive of the services rendered 
by H. E. Lord Milner inasmuch as the great question for 
the country’s future welfare is that of offering a home to thousands 
waiting anxiously to come. The question of making South Africa 
great in popnlation, great in agriculture, great in commerce, great in 
the rank of great countries, has received the immediate attention' of 
his guardian eye, and how many will yet con^atulate His Excellency 
on the success of his choice in securing the ‘services of Mri W. 
Willcocks. 

In conclusion, I am delighted to find that my reflections and 
humble opinion of y^ars go^ie by with regard to this momentous 
question are in keeping with the opinions of so great an expert as 
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Mr. Willcocks. It is my earnest desire now to see the suggestion o£ 
that practical engineer immediately carried into effect. 

I am, etc., 

Worcester, June 20th. Jan. v. n. Westhuizen. 


Oversea Eggs for Setting, 


To the Editor of the Aoeicultubal Journal. 

Sir, —In your last issue, A.D.O, asks if eggs for setting can be 
imported by parcel post with any successful results, I would advise 
A.D.O. not to try the experiment until perishables on our railways 
are more carefully handled. 

I imported S months ago from Simon Hunter, of the Yorkshire- 
Poultry Farm, 5 settings of prize Black Minorca eggs, and on arrival 
here the eggs were oozing out of the boxes. On opening them I 
found six eggs broken but perfectly fresh, proving conclusively that 
they had been broken through the rough handling they had received 
on our railways after their arrival in Cape Town, notwithstanding the 
boxes were labelled in large letters Eggs for Batching, I set the 
remainder (65) under 5 hens, and on testing them on the 14th day 
found every one to be rotten. 

I might just add that there was no delay in transit, the eggs 
arriving here under 30 days. 

Tours, etc., 

O'. "W*. T URPIN 

Waterford, Kubusie, I4th July, 1902. 


To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — In your issue of June 19th a correspondent asks information 
on the above subject, and you make the statement that you are 
collecting information. You may, therefore, be interested to learn that 
in May or June, 1894, 1 brought a dozen Plymouth Rook eggs j&rom 
Portsmouth to Stellenbosch, where they were set, with the result that 
ten healthy chicks appeared. The e^gs were packed in aflat wooden 
box — only one layer of eggs — and tins box I left lying on an empty 
berth near a port hole on the shadier side of the R.M.S. Scot, 
Bnery morning I iwned the bom over. To and from the vessel I 
carried the box in my hand with great care. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

B, DR St. J. van j>m Hims ^ 


Somerset Strand, July 19th, 1902. 
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To the Editor of the Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — ^In reply to your correspondent A.D.O. I may say that some 
4 years ago I made the experiment of getting 3 sittings of eggs out 
by parcel post. The eggs came from a well-known Yorkshire 
breeder and arrived safely barring one, which was slightly cracked. 
The eggs were given a rest of 24 hours and set under hens who sat 
very well, but not one germ showed signs of development after the 
21 days were over. A friend o£ mine got some eggs out from the 
same breeders, but he made arrangements with the butcher on board 
the steamer to place the eggs in the cool chamber, also to turn them 
occasionally, with the result, 1 believe, of 5 chickens hatching from 
the dozen eggs received, and that too in an incubator ! 

I am, &c., 

Uitenhage, 11th July, 1U02. W. Konschel. 


OOUNTKY REPORTS. 

THE TRANSKEIAN TERRITORIES. 


Bizana. 

Major H, Sprigg, R.M., 2ad July, 1902, — ^The weather during the 
month has been dry except three days of terrible cold rain and wind 
in the early part, which, fortunately, caused very lit.tle loss of stock 
here. I have nothing to add to last month’s report re the harvest. 

Elliot. 

J. P. Gumming, R.M., 30th June, 1902. — We have had a very 
heavy fall of snow daring the month, which I regret to say has done 
considerable damage to stock. Ploughing has commenced. 

Engcobo. 

G. A. King, R.M, 7th July, 1902. — ^The weather during the eaxly 
part of the past month was very dry, but about the middle of the 
month the district was visited by a blizzard which, I regret to say, 
killed a number of stock. Total rainfall for the month 5.3 inches. 
All crops have b^n harvested, and stock, both large and small, are 
in veiy fair condition. Pasturage, although dry, is plentiful. 
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Flagstaff. 

J. H. Roose, RM., 30th Jane, 1902. — Daring the past month a 
very severe storm swept over the district with exceedingly cold rain, 
causing considerable losses among poor stock. I estimate the loss 
in the district at 45 horses, 100 head of cattle and 300 sheep and 
goats. It rained continually without break from 8 p m. on the 9th 
June to 6 a.m. on the 11th Jane, and the rain gauge for the period 
registered 11 ’49 inches. This is the heaviest rain known to have 
fallen here in such a short period as 50 hours. A large number of 
trees were blown down, and several native huts were also blown 
down and some struck by lightning. The rain has done some good 
to the pasturage, which was becoming very hard and wiry. The 
natives have now practically finished reaping, and grain is selling to 
traders at from 8s. to lOs. per bag. 

Idutywa. 

F. E. 0, Bell^ R M. 8th July, 1902. — The recent heavy rains and gale 
destroyed a large number of large and small stock. I estimate the 
value of the losses at quite £6,000. There has been no rinderpest 
since May. All infected animals have been released from quarantine. 
At the kraal where the disease last made its appearance only three 
animals died. 

Kokstad. 

W. P. Leary, Aotg. R.M., 30th June, 1902. — In the early part of 
June high winds prevailed and the weather was fairly warm until the 
1 0th, when there was a change and a nice rain fell. This continued 
until the evening of the 11th. A terrible blizzard raged on that 
night, doing considerable damage to stock and property. The rain 
which fell previous to the storm having thoroughly drenched 
everything, stock were unable to stand the piercing cold and many 
hundreds of cattle and horses and thousands of sheep perished, The 
upper part of the district is still under snow and it is difficult to 
communicate with it. The mealie crop this season is far below the 
average and the yield per acre very poor. There will bo a shortfall 
in this cereal. Winter feeding tor stock is plentiful and improving. 
Stock are in good condition, and given a spell of fair weather will do 
well. There have been no fresh cases of disease reported, and it is 
now over a month since the last case of lung-sickness occurred in 
this township. 

Libode. 

J. 0. Garner, RM., 10th June, 1902. — The terrific gale of wind 
and rain which commenced on the evening of the 10th of this month 
and continued during the two following days caused a tremendous 
amount of destruction throughout the whole of this district. Not 
only was there a great loss of stock, but I very much regret to say 
that about 80 persons perished in different parts of the district from 
exposure. I am obtaining from each Headman the total loss of 
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various kinds of stock in their respective locations, and shall be able 
to give you a detailed description of the losses in my report of next 
month. The Township escaped fairly well, but I am sorry to say 
that Garner Park experienced the full fury of the gale and a 
large number of trees of various kinds were uprooted, and it will be 
many years before the Park assumes its former high standard of 
perfection. It has been indeed most disheartening for me. 
Harvesting operations have now been brought to a close in the 
district, and I am sorry to say that the yield of mealies is not so good 
and abundant a one as was at one time anticipated. Good prices have, 
however, been realised for the new grain, and as much as 25s. per 
sack of 220 lbs. has been paid by the trading community to the 
natives. There is a fair yield of Kafir corn. Stock of all kinds are 
in fair condition for the time of the year and there is no disease 
prevalent among them. The pasturage is still very good and 
abundant. 

Lusikisiki. 

0. AV. CflALAun, li.M., 30th June, 1902. — The reaping of the 
season^s crops of mealies and Kafir corn is over and the yield of the 
former has proved to be much below the average. Stock are feeling 
the winter and are somewhat low in condition. On the 10th and 11th 
inst. heavy rains accompanied by unusually high winds fell, and 
the cold was so intense that in many instances fat, healthy cattle 
succumbed to its effects. 

Mqanduli. 

L. Paerant, E.M., 4th July, 1902. — The harvest has, I regret to 
say, been insufficient for the hope that the natives will be supplied 
until next year. Stock in good condition and healthy. A case or 
two is reported of red water in which those stock recovered. Winter 
lambing has commenced and the lambs are healthy and strong. On 
the 16th June last the district suffered a hurricane of great severity, 
and the loss in horses, cattle, sheep and other small stock, including 
hunureds of fowls, was very heavy. One trader had his station blown 
down and most of them even lost one or two head of cattle. 

Matatlele. 

I\ J. Rein, R.M,, 30bh June, 3902, — The past month was marked 
by a severe fall of snow, which commenced on the 1 0th and continued 
nntil the night of the 11th, when a heavy wind set in which did groat 
damage to stock. Thousands of sheep succumbed to the snow drift, 
and losses in cattle and horses were also heavy. The snow in parts 
lay 15 feet deep, and whole flocks were buried with no possibility of 
digging them out alive. The farmers, however, straggled manfully 
to rescue what they could, and cases are reported where sheep 
which were entombed from 18 to 20 days were saved. This cold 
weather has brought down the condition of stock very mucb, and 
most of them would not survive another blizzard. The farmers, 
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however, entertain sanguine hopes of the return of an early Spring, 
the ground being saturated to well below the subsoil. Several 
outbreaks of lung-sickness occurred and have been dealt with in the 
usual manner. 


Maclear. 

D. Pinkerton, Actg. R.M,, 5th July, 1902. — There is little to add 
to the last report from this district. There was a heavy fall of snow 
daring the early part of the month and the loss of stock which it 
occasioned in this district was enormous. All traffic was suspended 
for about 12 days. 

Mount Fletcher. 

J. 0. Hargreaves, R.M., 30th June, 1902. — During the month a 
severe snow storm visited the district. Rain fell on Tuesday the 10th 
and snow commenced that night at about 8 p.m., continuing until 
Thursday morning without a break. On the night of the 11th the 
wind developed into a blizzard and the cold became intense so much 
that a great many cattle died from the extreme cold. Nothing 
like it has been experienced by the oldest resident in the district. 
I am collecting statistics as to losses and wiU forward same as 
soon as possible. Stock in consequence of this snow storm and 
the heavy frosts which have followed have gone down in condition 
but otherwise healthy. The rain gauge has registered close on 6 
inches during the month. Reaping has now been completed, but 
the crop has been a disappointing one and I am afraid there will 
.be a scarcity of grain. 


Mount Ayliff. 

G, Barrett, Actg. R.M., 30th June, 1902. — The long spell of clear 
'bright weather referred to in my last report continued until the even- 
ing of the 9th inst., when heavy rain set in which continued to fall 
almost without cessation until the night of the 11th, when a perfect 
hurricane of wind arose accompanied by ceaseless rolling of thunder, 
a heavy fall of snow and intense cold. The loss of stock of all kinds 
and damage to property is considerable. The pasturage continues 
fair and surviving stock is looking well. There is every indication 
of an early spring. 

Mount Frere. 

H. B, Garner, Actg. R-M., 7th July, 1902. — ^The natives in this 
^distiict have finished harvesting their crops, which are not equal to 
•early anticipations. A severe snow storm was experienced about the 
middle of the month, accompanied by cold winds, to which about 6 
per cent, of the stock in the district succumbed. Lung^sickness is 
d^reasiug, no fresh cases having been reported. All stock are in 
fair cxjudition considering the state of pasturage, wMbh is far from 
good. 
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Nqamakwe. 

R, G. MacLeod, Acig. R.M., 2nd July, 1902. — The rainfall for the 
past month was heavy. The rain fell in the early part of the month. 
It was a cold rain and many natives lost very heavily in cattle, sheep 
and horses. The natives have been reaping* their mealies and Kafir 
com. The season has been very poor ; many natives have not reaped 
anything at all. The veld is very dry, but notwithstanding the 
dryness of the veld and the cold weather the cattle and sheep are in 
fair condition but the horses are in a low state. One case of redwater 
was reported last month. 

Qumbu. 

B. Whitfield, Actg. R.M., 5th July, 1002. — Tae natives are still 
busily engaged in reaping their crops of mealies and Kafir com. 
The yield this year has been below the average. During the month 
heavy rain accompanied by very strong and cold wind occurred. 
About 4.5 inches of rain fell and the upper portion of the district 
was covered in snow. About 400 head of cattle and 500 horses 
perished of the cold or in the snow. The pasturage has improved 
and no disease has been reported amongst the stock. 

St. Mark’s. 

A. Gladwin, R.M., 3rd July, 1902. — ^Very heavy westerly winds 
prevailed in the early part of last month. Heavy cold rains in the 
second week accompanied by strong south-easterly winds. Deaths 
amongst stock are reported in the upper parts of the district. Ticks 
have been bad during this year and mange amongst horses. 

Tabankulu. 

T. Norton, R.M., 30th June, 1902. — The usual monotony of 
these reports has been disturbed in a most unwelcome and unusual 
way. ^^at has been described, with considerable truth, as a 
blizzard visited the district early this month and did very great 
damage to stock. It is difficult to obtain reliable figures as to the 
losses, but I estimate that between three and four hundred head of 
cattle and fifteen hundred sheep have been lost in this district. For 
over twelve hours thunder and lightning were incessant accompanied 
with floods of rain and wind of terrific force. Between 10 a.m. and 
5 a.m. 6^ inches of rain fell on the 10th and llth. Over fifty 
trees were blown down in this village, and in the Tabankulu Forest 
a large number bordering the road have fallen. Our one road, viz., 
to St. John^s, is quite blocked in very many parts owing to landslips, 
and will require large gangs of men to open it for traffic unless w© 
are to be cut off from our port for mouths to come. 

Tsomo. 

Horace D. Levy, Actg. R.M., 30th June, 1902. — During the 
second week in the month very strong winds prevailed, accompanied 
by heavy rain, which was intensely cold, causing heavy losses 
among small stock. The rainfall for the month was 4.48. The 
country is still looking very dry. In places where the grass has 
6 
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started to shoot, the heavy frosts which we are having now soon 
burns it off again. The mealie harvest was not good. Traders are 
buying the new mealies at about 25s per bag. The Kafir corn 
harvest was a fair one. One case of lung-sickness was reported 
during the month, and the infected kraal was promptly placed in 
quarantine. Stock, considering the time of the year and the state 
of the pasturage, are in fair condition. Since the last rains the 
natives have been busy re-ploughing their lands again, sowing now 
wheat and oats, 

Umtata. 

A. H. B. Stanfoed, K.M., 30th June, 1902. — ^The month was 
characterized by a most unusual downpour of rain accompanied by 
very high wind, which lasted about forty hours, during which 7i 
inches of rain fell, resulting in considerable loss of stock, principally 
in horned cattle, and great damage to forests, parks and planta- 
tions. Since then the weather has continued cold with frequent and 
severe frosts. 

Umzimkulu. 

E. J. Whindus, R.M., 30th June, 1902. — The very severe storm of 
the 11th and 12th June has caused immense losses to stock-owners. 
All reports are not yet in from the upper portion of the district, but 
up to the present I estimate the losses to be about 100 horses, 600 
cattle and between 1,500 and 2,000 sheep and goats, but numbers of 
animals are missing and will not be found until the snow disappears. 
Such a blizzard has not been experienced since 1868, Great damage 
has been done to forest trees, orchards and private plantations by the 
high wind, which at times blew with hurricane force, and in this 
village alone some hundreds of trees have been blown down. In 
hollows and drifts snow still lies some 20 ft. deep. The road between 
this and Kokstad was blocked to trafiSc by snow for some days, and 
telegraphic communication was stopped both on the Colony and 
NTatal side. Buck, partridge and hares are found dead in numbers 
in the Indowana portion of the district. In the lower portion of the 
district stock of ^ descriptions are in a good condition considering 
the season and are free from disease. Mealies and Kafir com crops 
are being reaped ; the former is by no means a good crop. Grub not 
only attacked the mealies sown early but also ^hose sown later, an 
unusual occurrence. 

WiUowvale 

M. Liepuldt, B.M., 30th June, 1902. — I regret to have to report 
that in the blizzard which passed over the Territories on the night 
of Wednesday, 11th instant, one thousand head of cattle, mostly 
young stock and in good condition, as also some two thousand sheep 
and goats, perished from cold ; while the rush of water (seven inches 
of ram having fallen) deluged aud carried away the standing crops, 
burying in mud a large proportion of the unharvested gram. 
Previous to the rain the country had been very dry, but already 
Spring has set in, and there is every prospect that the surviving 
stock will soon be in excellent condition. 
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Artificial Manures. 


The annexed list showing the agents from whom the various 
artificial manures may be obtained, and the current prices, is 
pnbliseed for the information and guidance of agriculturists. 

Full particulars as to the composition of the respective fertilizers 
can be obtained on application to the agents ; and attention is also 
invited to the analyses published in the Agricultural Journal of 9th 
January, 2nd April and 11th June, 1896; 30th Sept., 1897; 27th 
Oct., 1898; 18th April, 6th July, 1899 and 18th July, 1901. 


Attwell & Go., 

Gape Town. 
(Agents for Alex. 
Gross & Sons, Ltd., 
Glasgow.) 


Jas. SearigM & Go., 
Cape Town. 


Jas. Searigtit & Go., 
Cape Town. 


per ton of 2,000 lb, 


0 „ 

6 per 100 lb. 


£5 0 0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 


List of Febtimzebs. 

Special Boot Guano . . J66 10 

Potato and Grain Guano . . 8 5 

Nitrate of Soda . . . . 12 0 

Superphosphates 39/40 per cent . . 6 0 

Scotia Basic Slag (cont. 30 per 
cent. Tribasic Phosphate of Lime j 4 15 

Sulphate of Ammonia . . 0 19 

(Prices free on trucks, Cape Town) 

No. 1 Superphosphates 
(containing 12'14 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to &*30 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Lime). 

No. 2 Superphosphates 
(containing 14*16 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 30-35 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Itoe). • . 

No. 3 Superphosphates • • dS6 

(containing 17'18 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 37*89 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Lime). 

Vine Fertilizers .. .. 9 0 0 „ „ 

A reduction of 5s. per 2,000 lbs, is allowed on orders of 100 bags or more. Special 
rates can be arranged if delivery is taken ex importing steamer, the goods being 
trucked at Docks. 

£4 15 0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 
6 15 0 
14 0 0 
16 0 0 
16 0 0 
8 10 0 
4 15 0 

1 15 0 per 200 lb. 

1 16 0 „ 

1 15 0 

1 2 6 per 100 xb. 


5 10 0 


0 0 per ton of22,000 lb. 


Woodhead, Plant 
& Go. 

Gape Town. 


De Waal & Go., 
Cape Town. 


Thomas’ Phosphate Powder 
Superphosphates 
Nitrate of Soda 
Muriate of Potash 
Sulphate of Potash 
Wheat Fertilizer 
Kainit 
Potato 

Vineyard Manure 
Tobacco Manure 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

Subject to a discount for cash< 

Jadoo Fibre 


10s.) 6d. per bale of 100 
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Potato, Vegetable and General 

garden . . . . £8 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

If less than } ton 18s. 6d. 
per bag of 200 lb. 

Pure Ground Bone . . . . £6 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

If less than J ton 13s 6d. 
per bag of 200 lb, 

Quick-acting Bone and Potash 

Mixture « • • . £7 per ton of 2,000 lb. If less 

than ^ ton 16s. per bag of 
2001b. 

Selected Bone Meal for Cattle, 

Horses, Pigs and Poultry . . 16s. 6d. per 100 lb. ; special 

price per ton. 

Bone Grit for Fowls . . 12s. 6d. per 100 lb. 

Superphosphates . . WholessSe only, 

Malcomess & Co., “ Maloomess ” A. Fertilizer, for 
E. London. Potatoes, Mealies, Vegetables, 

Orange and other trees . . £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

** Malcomess ” B. Fertilizer, for 
cereals, especially wheat . . £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Accompanied by guaranteed 
analysis by Prof. Hahn . . (less 6 per cent for cash). 

James Flower & Sons, “ H.B.T.” Gypsum . . . . £3 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Cape Town. 

Pure Ground Bone Meal ,, £8 10s. „ „ 

(in bags f.o. trucks — Cape 
Town). 

Government Guano : — Ordinary Guano . . . . £6 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

or 13s. per bag of 200 lb. 

Book Guano . . . . £6 17s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

or 13s. 9d. per bag of 200 lb 

For use within limits of Colony. 

Price includes delivery at Gape Town Eailway Station. 

D. E. Hookly & Co., “ Hockly’s Special Fertilizer.” ) £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Bast London, A complete manure for all crops/ less 6 per cent for cash. 

Pure Bone Meal . . . . Special Price. 

J. G, Steytler & Co., Phosphates or Basic Slag £i 2 6 per ton of 10 bags each 200 lb. 

Cape Town. Superphosphates . - 4 12 6 
Dissolved Bone 6 7 6 

Grain Fertilizer 7 0 0 

Potato Fertilizer 8 0 0 

Vine Fertilizer *8 0 0 

Henry Bies & Co. Agents for the Lawos Chemical 
East London. Manure Co., Ltd., of 69, Mark 
Lane, London, who prepare ferti- 
lizers for them, which they sell 
at the undermentioned rates ; — 

Bias’ Potato Fertilizer . . 16s, to 17s. 6d, per bag of 200 lb. 

„ Special Dissolved Bone. . 8s. 6d. to 10s. „ of 100 lb. 

„ Special Oerea Manure . . 8s. 6d. to 10s. „ of „ 

„ Ordinary . . 7s. 6d. to 9s, „ of „ 

For the potato fertilizer they make a reduction of Is. 6d . per bag on orders for 10 to 
25 bags, 2s- on orders for 30 to 60 bags, and 2s, 6d. on orders for 50 to 100 bags. For 
the other three lines they make reductions of 6d., Is. and Is. 6d, per bag respectively 
on orders for 10 to 26^ SO to 60, and 50 to 100 bags. Analysis guaranteed as per list. 


White By an & Co., 
Cape Town. 


White, Eyan & Co,, 
Cape Town. 
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Hie Produce Market. 


CAPE TOWN. 

Messrs, Win, Spilhaus and Go. report under Saturday’s date, Aug. 2, as follows ; — 

Ostrich leathers , — Since our last the results of the London sales are now to hand, 
Superior whites, feminas, spadonas, long and medium blacks and drabs and floss were 
higher, whereas inferior wings and boos generally suflered a decline in values. 

From actual results received of the goods sold, shippers have not done so well com- 
pared with prices ruling here of late. Sellers preferring to await the above news, we 
have no market to report upon this week. Our quotations are nominal. 






£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Whites (primes) . . 

. , 

. . 


. . 10 10 

0 

14 0 

0 

Firsts 




7 

10 

0 

10 0 

0 

Seconds. 


. . 


5 

10 

0 

6 10 

0 

Thirds 

, , 



4 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Inferior and stalky 




1 

15 

0 

2 5 

0 

*yoeks 




4 

10 

0 

6 0 

0 

Feminas (super) . . 




6 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

Firsts 

. . 



4 

10 

0 

5 10 

0 

Seconds 




3 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Thirds 




2 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

Inferior 


. . 


0 

15 

0 

1 t) 

0 

Lark 

, , 



8 10 

0 

5 0 

0 

Spadonas (White) 




1 

10 

0 

2 0 

0 

Light and Lark 




0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Boos (White) 


. . 


1 

0 

0 

1 6 

0 

Idght 




0 

17 

6 

1 2 

6 

Black Butts . . 


, , 


0 

7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Dark 

. . 



0 

7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Inferior 




0 

3 

0 

0 5 

0 

Blacks (Long) 

, , 

, . 


4 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Lo^ Medium 


, . 


2 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

Medium 


, , 


1 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

Short 




0 

5 

0 

0 10 

0 

Long Floss . . 

, , 

. , 


1 

5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium Floss 




0 

7 

6 

O'lO 

0 

Short Floes . • 


, . 


0 

2 

6 

0 6 

0 

Drabs (Long) 

, , 



2 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

Long Medium 

, . 

. . 


1 

5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium 

, , 

, . 


0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Short 

, , 



0 

2 

0 

0 4 

0 

^ Long Floss . . 

, , 



1 

5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium 




0 

5 

0 

0 10 

0 

Short 




0 

2 

0 

0 3 

0 

Inferior Long Blacks and Drabs 



0 

15 

0 

1 0 

0 

Floss 




0 

4 

0 

0 5 

0 

Wiry 


, , 


0 

0 

6 

0 0 

6 

Chicks 


.. 


0 

0 

6 

0 1 

0 


Wools, — ^From cable news received we learn that the London sales dosed firm with 
gaod competitlou. Only one small sale has taken place here during the week. The 
lots offered were irreg^r, and we have no change to report. We quote; — ^Karroo 
greaie for seouring, ^d. to 5|d. per lb. ; Karroo grease for combing, b^d, to 6{d. per 
lb. ; snow-whites, ordinary, Is. Id, to Is. 2d. per lb. ; superior snow-whites, Is. 2Jd, to 
la. 4d. per lb. ; extra snow-whites, Is. 4Jd. to Is. Sjd. per lb. 

unaltered. — ^We quote ; — Merino long wools, 5d. to 5Jd. per lb, ; abort wools, 
4^ ta 4fd. per lb.; danu^^ and pelts, 8|d. per lb.; bastards, 34d.; Capes, sound, 
Is. 9d. each ; cut, Is. ; damaged, 6d ; goatsmns, lOd. pet lb. ; sundried, 6d. per lb. ; 
scurvy, 6d. each ; other descriptions according to qualil^. 
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Oape Government Railways. 


AD.MISBION OF APPRENTICES INTO THE LOCOMOTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


There aore vacancies for Apprentices in the following Branches of the Locomotive 
Workshops at Salt River, viz. : 

Boiler Shop Throe boys for heating rivets and cleaning Boilers, to 

learn the trade of a Boilermaker. , 

Carriage Shop Two boys, to learn the trade of a Sawyer. 

Carriage Shop One boy, to learn the trade of a Carriage Fitter. 

Carriage Shop Two boys, to learn the trade of a Coach Builder. 

Carriage Shop Two boys, to learn the trade of a Coach Painter. 

BlaokSnith Shop One boy, to work steam hammer ; 

and applications from youths between the ages of 14 and 16 are invited for filling the 
vacancies. 

Applicants must have passed the 5th Standard, and will be req[uired to produce a 
certificate to that efieot, and also certificates as to character. 

Applicants who are able to produce proofs of having satisfactorily passed a higher 
stancUird of education will receive the preference in filling the vacancies, other things 
being equal. 

The rate of pay to commence with will be 2d. per hour. 

Applications should be sent to the Chief Locomotive Superintendent or Locomotive 
Superintendent, Salt River, from whom any further particulars can be obtained. 

Office of the General Manager of Railways, Oape Town, T. R. Pbiob, 

8th March, 1902. General Manager. 


Farmers’ Apprentices. Dairy Assistants, &c. 


As inquiries are from time to time received from young men from abroad as to 
where they may serve apprenticeship or gain practical experience of farming in this 
Colony, before starting on their own account, the Secretary for Agriculture invites 
Farmers who are willing to receive young men of good character, for this purpose, 
to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agriculture, stating the oLasa 
of farming they do, how many young men they are prepared to take, ahd for what 
period they would enter into an agreement. 

It i$ not probable that these young men will be in a position to give more than their 
free services in return for the experience they will gain ; that is, they will not be able 
to pay any fee ; and they will look to receiving free board and lodging in return for 
their services. 

It is to Farmers, therefore, who are willing to grant such young men free hoard 
and lodging in return for services rendered, that this application is especially addressed. 

With reference to the above notice to Farmers, the Secretary for Agriculture now 
invites young men who are willing to engage themselves as Farmers’ Apprentices in 
Oape Colony to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agrioulttire, Oape 
Town. The apprentice will gain experience in farming in South Africa, and have an 
opportunity for spying out the land before starting on his own farm. To the new 
oomei from another country this is essential, for he has much to learn smd unlearn. 

Many applications for such Apprentices have been received from Farmers in the 
Ciolony. It will be noted that the Apprentice will neither receive wages, nor pay a fee. 
^ wOl get free board and lodging in retnm for his services, and at the same time 
acMre the experience h^ is in n^ of. 

AK^Mbations te employment have also been received from several Lady Dairy 
Bxpects and Assktants ; and Dairy Farmers and others desiring to avam ^ham , 
Sewd «>f services of SEUoh are invited to register their names witii t& Department, 
giving particulkta as to situation and extent of operations, etc. and stdary apA other 
emoluments they are prepared to offer. ^ 
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Rinderpest. 

INTRODUOTION OF HORNED CATTLE FROM BASUTOLAND. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor the following Proclamation No. 63, 
1902, was published in the Government Gazette of April 22nd, 1902 : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the provisions of the Act No. 27 
of 1893, entitled the “ Animal Diseases Act, 1893,” and the Act No 2 of 1897, entitled 
the “ Animal Diseases Rinderpest Ameutoent Act, 1897,” I do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, whereas the disease known as Rinderpest is prevalent 
amongst cattle in Basutoland, it shall not be lawful, from and after the date hereof, to 
introduce or to cause or allow Homed Cattle to be introduced from Basutoland into 
any part of this Colony, save and except cattle in yoke and accompanied by a certificate, 
to be obtained and held by the person in charge of such cattle, signed by a competent 
and responsible officer, to the efiect that such cattle are free from infectious or con- 
■tagioua disease and have not been in contact with infected animals or come from a 
locality where any such disease shall be known to exist. 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 


Rinderpest. 


INTRODUCTION OF HORNED CATTLE FROM ORANGE RIVER COLONY 
AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 189 
1901, was published in the Government Gazette of August 16th, 1901 : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the ** Animal Diseases Act,” 
No. 27 of 1893, and by the “ Animals Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act,” No. 2 of 
1897, 1 do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that it shall not be lawful, feom 
and after the date hereof, to introduce or to cause or allow Homed Cattle to be intro* 
need into any part of this Colony from the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, 
save and except such cattle as may be required to be introduced by the Government 
for the purpose of supplying Bile or Serum for inoculation against Rinderpest : 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed 
And I do hereby further declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and 
•after the date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

Proclamation No. 217, bearing date the 29th day of October, 1900, together with the 
regulations issued thereunder, is thereby repealed. 

And I do strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Field-cornet and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to ustice any person who 
may contravene the same. 


Rinderpest. 


The outbreak of Rinderpest in the Orange River Colony and Basutoland having 
•extended to the North-East Border of this Colony, the subjoined Regulation for 
checking the spread of the infection is republished. 

RssGuiAtctoN issTXBD UNDUE Pboolajiation No, 30, DATED 20th Januaey, 1899, 

Whenever under the provisions of Sections 11 and 12 of Act No. 27 of 1893, any 
area is declared or proclaimed to be an area infected with Rinderpest, it shall not be 
lawful for any person, animal, animal produce, article or thing, who or which may, in 
the opinion of the Magistrate of the District in which such area is situated, be liable 
to convey infection of Knderpest, to leave or to be removed therefrom. 
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Inoculation Against Rinderpest. 


The outbreak of Rinderpest in the Orange River Colony and Basutoland having 
extended to the North-East Border of the Colony, it is desirable to inform stock-owners 
of the intentions of the Government as to dealing with the outbreak should it unfor- 
tunately become general in the Colony, and to advise stock-owners as to the best course 
to follow. 

The Government propose that, as a general rule, cattle-owne rs themselves should 
perform the inoculation. Glycerinated Bile will be used, though circumstances may 
arise where it will be preferable to use Serum. 

Bile Stations will be established in suitable places as necessity arises in localities 
where farmers have agreed to contribute the required proportion, say 6 per cent., of 
their cattle for production of the bile. It must be clearly understood that unless 
farmers are prepared to thus contribute the necessary cattle, it will be impossible for 
them to have the benefit of a Bile Station. 

Glycerinated Bile will be issued free to contributors in proportion to the number of 
cattle contributed to a Bile Station. To non-contributors a fair charge will be made 
for bile if any be available for issue. 

Serum will be charged for at the rate of £1 per bottle of ten doses. 

A limited supply of Glycerinated Bile to meet emergencies will, for a time, be available, 
free of charge, from the Bile Station which has been established under arrangements 
with the Imperial Military authorities near Aliwal North. 

As occasion requires, Demonstrators will be sent to instruct farmers in the method of 
Inoculation, free of charge. They will, as a rule, inoculate only enough cattle to show 
how it is to be done, leaving the owner to continue the work. The Government will 
supply syringes on application to the Resident Magistrate, or to the Demonstrators 
at the following charges:— 20 co. capacity, 20s; 10 cc. capacity, 16s. This payment 
may be recovered on return of the syringe to the Magistrate, in good order. 

After the experience gained during the outbreak of 1896-1898, the Colonial Veteri- 
nary Surgeon wrote* as follows : — 

“ The method of inoculation which I would recommend in future sporadic outbreaks 
of the disease is briefly as follow's : - 

“ Infected Herds, — These should be inoculated at once with either serum or glyceri- 
“ nated bile ; every animal which indicates infection by a rise of temperature should 

* receive a laarge dose of not less than 100 oc. of serum, or 30 co. of glycerinated bile ; 
** the latter should, by preference, be injected into the jugular vein, so as to secure its 
** immediate action. ^ Then from eight to twelve days after, all the animals in the herd 

which give no indication of being infected with the disease, or fever temperature 
»* should receive an injection of pure bile ; not less than 10 oo., and for large animals 
** 20 00 . This will confer a lasting immunity sufdcient for all practical purposes. 

“ Clean Herds, — When it is decided to inoculate a clean herd, which is in danger of 
** becoming infected through its proximity to diseased cattle I would recommend that 
'* the animals composing me herd should be inoculated first with 20 cc. of glycerinated 

* bile, and to follow this inoculation in from eight to twelve days with an injection -of 
‘from 10 to 20 cc, of pure liile. This will confer a strong and lasting immunity on the 

* anim a ls in the herd, and will he free from risk arising from the inoculation or of 

* introducing the disease. 

** XJse of Pure BiZe.-— Bure fresh bile should not he used in an infected herd, if any 
“ of the other inooifiating^ materials can be obtained, as it tends to intensify the 

* character of the disease in those already infected, and its immunising efiect is too 
‘ slowly developed to protect the healthy cattle against infection, if they are left in 

* contact with those already sick. If no other means are available, however, the 
■* temperatures of the whole of the cattle in the infected herd should be carefully taken 

* by me dimcal thermometer, and only those which register a normal temperature 

* should be inoculated with pure bile, the others should be sepai;ated from the inoculated 
lot at once, and cwefully tended. If glycerine can be obtained, the spare bile shoiQd 

** be mixed with it in the proper proportions — one part of glycerine to two parts of 
** bile. This mixture, after standing forty-eight hours, may be injected into the affected 
.‘^fmlmals in larj^ doses, not only with safety, but writh marked benefit. 

** PreipariTig the Bile, — ^The bile should be taken from an afiected immedi- 

“ atcly after death, or from one which killed in* the las.t of oollapse. *, 

f hee Agr^aiAtvral Joiirmly June 8, 1899, in which will be fonud ajlull consideration of the 
differ^ methods of inooalacion. 
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“ Biles of all shades of colour — except those which are red from the presence of 
blood —may be used, so long as they are clear and free from a putrid smell. Thin 
** light yellow biles should also be rejected. 

“ All the gsblls extracted at one time should be mixed together, after standing sepa- 
rately for twelve to eighteen hours, so as to render them uniform in stren^h and 
“ immunising properties. Pure bile should be used on the second day after being 
“ drawn, unless it is kept in an ice chest, when it may be kept sweet much longer, ^ But 
** if pure bile is used as a second inoculation only, as above directed, it is not desirable 
“ to keep it longer than twenty-four hours. 

“ Glycerinated bile is made by adding one part of glycerine to two parts of bile, stir 
“ the mixture well, then mix all the biles taken at one time, and allow them to stand 
** for eight days. But if there is urgency, the glycerinated bUe may be used forty-eight 
** hours after it is mixed. 

“ I would stroi^gly recommend that in every outbreak of the disease that occurs, 
** every drop of suitable bile, obtained from the animals which die, should be mixed 
” with glycerine in proper proportions, two parts of the bile to one of glycerine, so that 
“it may be preserved and made available for the inoculation of infected herds, and also 
“ for the first inoculation of clean herds which may be considered in danger. Pure 
“ bile for the second inoculation of clean herds can always be obtained when the 
“ disease appears in any locality, which would be the only reason for inoculating clean 
“ herds in the immediate vicinity.’’ 

Taking ilit Bile . — To remove the bile the animal must be laid on its left side, the 
skin and flesh on the right side immediately behind the last rib being cut through ; 
the ribs being raised, the gall bladder will become visible. The gaU bladder should be 
then punctured with a small knife and the gaU allowed to escape into a wide-mouthed 
bottle. If wide-mouthed bottles are not available then ordinary whisky bottles may be 
used with an enamelled funnel, which can be procured at any country store. Every 
precaution must be taken that the o|>eration is performed in a thoroughly clean manner, 
the hands of the operator and all knives, &o., being thoroughly cleansed before use. 

InoGulatin^, — ^After having secured the animal to be operated upon, the necessary 
dose of bile is injected under the skin of the dewlap by means of a Hypodermic Syringe, 
•are being taken that the point of the needle is not inserted into the flesh, but between 
the skin and flesh. 


Symptoms of Bdoderpest. 


The Outbreak of Rinderpest in the Orange River Colony and Basutoland having 
extended to the North-East Border of this Colony, the subjoined description of the 
symptoms of Rinderpest is hereby published : — 

The early symptoms of Rinderpest are a rise of internal temperature to 106 or 107® 
Fahr. ; the animal stands with its head hanging down, ears drawn back and coat 
staring ; it refuses all food and occasionally shivers. A mucous discharge flows from 
the eyes and nostrils; the extremities are cold, and the breathing is laboured and 
frequenidy accompanied with moaning. The inner part of the upper Up and roof of 
the mouth and all visible mucous membranes are reddened, and covered with an 
-eruption of minute pimples, and later with a branlike exudation. The bowels are 
' occasionally constipated, but in most cases diarrhoea sets in, the evaonations being slimy 
and very frequently of a dirty yellow colour. The prostration of strength is great, the* 
^ animal staggering when made to move. In milch cows the secretion of milk is rapidly 
diminished, and soon ceases altogether. The disease usually ends fatally in from sdx to 
ten days. 

It is generally believed that the infection is produced through the respiratory organs ; 
from there the contagion becomes generalised. The contagion exists in the secretions 
and excretions, urine, saliva, mucous seoretions of the nose, mouth and eyes, in the 
sweat) expired air, blood, and in all the tissues. It may be conveyed directly by the 
diisea^ animals, or indirectly by the dnng, the bedding, the earth, hides, wool, meat, 

^ clothing, wagons or vessels, by people, dogs, sheep and chickens, &o. Contagion takes 
place omy though short distances. When the weather is dry this is reduced to its 
minimum (about 27 yards), and the progress of the disease may be stopped by a ditch 
separating the diseased from the healthy animals. 

In order to detect the earliest symptoms of Rinderpest, owners of horned cattle are 
warned of the urgent necessity for keeping a constant and close watch upon their stock# 
Any suspicious cases should be immediately reported to the nearest Resident Magistrate, 
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Field-comet or Police Officer, and the sick animal kept separate till an inspection is 
made. Stock should be carefully examined daily by a responsible person, more 
particularly for any symptoms resembling those above described. 


Locust Disease Fuagus. 


The attention of landowners and others is drawn to the provisions of Government 
Notice Ko. 1123 of 1897, wherein it is notlhed for general information that supplies of 
Locust Disease Fungus may be obtained from the Director of the Bacteriolo^oal Insti- 
tute, Graham’s Town, at a cost of sixpence per tube to all applicants resiffing in the 
Colony. Applicants beyond the borders of the Colony are required to pay the cost of 
postage in addition to the amount charged. 

As the Fungus is cultivated on a moist jelly and is therefore liable to become dried 
up and useless if kept long on hand, it is not found possible to store supplies in the 
various districts of the Colony ; and applicants desirous of trying the Fungus should 
therefore submit their applications, with a remittance for the quantity applied for, 
^ect to the Director, who can always supply tbe Fungus in proper condition and on 
ehort notice. 


Lung-Sick ness. 


XOTBODUOTION OB’ OATTLE B-EOM OYEB THE ORANGE RIVER. 

By oomroaud of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation was 
published in the Government Gazette of the 30th October, 1900; — 

Whereas by virtue of the provisions of the Act No. 27 of 1893, entitled the ** Animal 
Diseases Act, 1893,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Governor by Proclama- 
tion in the Gazette, to prohibit the importation or introduction into this Colony from 
any place beyond the same in which any infectious or contagious disease affecting 
animals shall be known or be supposed to oe prevalent, of any such animals as in such 
Proclamation shall be mentioned 

And whereas the disease known as Lung-sickness (Pleuro-pneumonia) is prevalent 
amongst cattle in the Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colony ; 

Now, therefore, I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, under and by 
virtue of the powers vested in me by the said Act No. 27 of 1893, the introduction of 
Cattle from the Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colony, save by road by way of Aliwal 
North, Bethulie Bridge or Norval’s Pont, and subject to the regulations set forth n 
the Schedule hereto, shall be prohibited, such prohibition to take effect from the ^te 
of this my Proclamation. 

Schedule to the foregoing Proclamation* 


(1) No cattle shall be introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal or the Orange 
Biver Colony by railwajr, 

(2) No cattle shidl be introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal and the Orange 
Biver Colony by road, 

(a) Unless the person in charge of such cattle shall have obtained and have in hia 
possession a oertihcate with regard to suoh cattle, in the form set h)rth in 
Schedule A hereto, dgned by a competent and responsible offilcer ox person 
delegated for this purpose by the Govermnent of the Transvaal or the Orange 
Biver Colony, and 

(fa) Unless suoh oertihcate shall have been countersi^ed or endorsed by the 
Inspector appointed for this puroose by the Ooionial Government at Aliwal 
North, Bethulie Bridge, or Norval’s Pont. 

(8) No person intending to introduce cattle from the Transvaal or the Orange Biver 
Cc^y, shall he permitted to introduce suoh cattle unless he shall have obtained the 
a f ore s Eud. endorsement, and he shall, with that view, give timely notice to the Inspector, 
stating the number of cattle and the place, within 3 miles of Aliwal North, Bethulie 
Bridge sard Korval’s Pont, where the cattle may be inspected, and the proposed time of 
intcodnction; and upon receipt of suoh notice the Inspector shall proceed at the itoa 
and to the pl^ specified in such notice, or as soon thereafter as may be possible, then 
and there to exaniine such cattle. 
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(4) Tke person in charge of such oattsle shall be bound to produce the certificate 
aforesaid to the Inspector, and such Inspector shall, if the ceittficate be in order, and 
the cattle be free from disease, make an endorsement on the certificate in the form 
riven in Schedule “ B ’ hereto, and the cattle may thereafter proceed on their way. 
file person in charge of such cattle is liable to be called upon to produce the certificate 
aforesaid, duly endorsed, to any Field-Oomet, Police Officer or owner of land over 
which the cattle may pass or be passing. 

(6) In the absence of the Certificate prescribed in regulation (2) the cattle shall be 
quarantined for a period not less than twenty-one days at some place on the north bank 
of the Orange Biver and in the neighbourhood of Aliwal North, Bethulie Bridge and 
Norval*s Pont where they may be inspected by an Officer of the Colonial G-ovemment, 
appointed for the purpose, at such intervals as may be considered necessary, 

(6) On the expiration of the period of quarantine the Inspector, should he be satisfied 
that the cattle are free from disease, shall issue a Certificate in the form set forth in 
Schedule 0 hereto, 

(7) The person in charge of such cattle as are referred to in the Certificate mentioned 
In regulation (6) is liable to be called upon to produce such Certificate to any Field- 
Oomet, Police Officer or owner of land over which such ^ttle may pass or be passing. 

(8) Any person who shall contravene any of the provisions of these regulations shall, 
apon conviction, be liable to a ^e not exceeding fifty pounds, or in default of payment 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not exceeding three 
months unless such fine be sooner paid. 


SCHEDULE A. 

I hereby certify that the undermentioned Cattle either have not mixed with and 
Cattle afiected with Lung-sickness and are free from disease ; or have been efieotively 
Inoculated against Lung-sickness and are free from disease, viz. ; — 

Number and general 
description of 
Cattle 

Owner’s name and 
address 

Xn charge of.... 

Place to which Cattle are being sent 

(Signature). * 

(Address) 

Date....... 

SCHEDULE B. ♦ 

{Endorsement to be made by the In^ctor,) 

1 hereby certify that 1 have examined the Cattle to which this Certificate refers and 
find them to be free from disease. 

(Inspector’s Signature 

Address) 

Date,..,. 

SCHEDULE 0. 

I hereby certify that the Cattle to which this Certificate refers have undergone a 
period of quarantine for at least twenty-one days, that I have examined them and find 
them to be free from disease, viz. : — 

Number and general).... 

description of - 

Cattle 

Owner’s name and 

address | 

In charge of..... 

Place to which Cattle are being sent. 

(Inspector's signature) 

(Address) 



Date. 
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Rewards for Destruction of Vermin. 


By eonunand of His Excellency the Governor, the following Government Notice was 
pnhlished in the ^overmtent Gazette of the 16th November, 1900 

Destbttction op Wild CARisnvoRA* 

1. !Ehe animals tQt which rewards will be paid and the rates of payment will be as 
follows:— s. d. 

For a Lynx or Bed Oat {Felis caracal) • « ••36 

For a Bed Jackal (Cawis mesomelas) . . • . ••60 

Fox a Silver or Side-striped Jackal (Cams admtus) • • 5 0 

Fox a Maanhaar Jackal {Proteles crisfatus) . • ••SO 

Fox the young or pups of the above Jackals, under three 
months old, for which whole skins, including tail and 
Bcelp, must be produced • • • • ••10 

Vox a Bekhoon (Pa^pioporcariua) •• •• ••IS 

2p Foment will be made on the first and third Monday in each month, at the Office 
of the Besident Magistrate or Assistant Besident Magistrate of the District within 
which the animals have been destroyed. 

8. AppHoants fox rewards under these regulations must, when applying for the 
payment, produce 

(а) For fuU-gxown animals the complete tail and scalp including the ears, Foi 

the young of Jackals, whether Bed, Silver or Maanhaar, the whole skin 
including tail anl scalp. 

(б) A Deolaiation signed by a Landowner, Justice of the Peace or Field-oomet 

residing in the District, stating that the animals (speoi^jung the number of 
each kind) for whioh the rewards are claimed have been destroyed within the 
boundaries of the District. 


Netting for Fniit Trees. 


The SBoard of Hortioultuie, Western Province, has decided to again import, in time 
for next fruit season, a supply of Bird and Fly Netting. The Bird Netting will, like 
last year, be made to order in pieces of about 130 feet long and 13 feet wide, and its 
cost will be about 16s. per piece. The Fly Netting will be mosquito netting of the same 
kind as has been imported on previous occasions. Tbe cost will probably be the same 
^ before, from 7s. to 8s. per piece 120 feet long by 70 inches wide. 

Applications should be addressed to tbe Secretary, Board of Horticulture, 
Stellenbosch. All applications must he in the hands of fiie Secretary not later than 
the 31st July. On arrival of the nettings, applicants will be notified of the amounts 
respectively due, and on receipt of remittance the nettings will be forwarded. 


Western Province Board pf Horticulture, 
Stellenbosch, 9th June, 1902. 


0. Mayer, Secretary. 


Salt Bush Seed. 


The Department of Agriculture has now received a limited quantity of Salt Bush 
Seed, which will be disposed of at the rate of 4d. per lb. exclusive of railage. 
Applications should be addressed to the Under Secretary for Agriculture* 
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Note : n.r. denotes that, up to the date of publication, Keturns have mt been 
received from those Stations, 


1. GAPE PENINSULA: 

Royal Observatory, 12 inch 
gauge 
Cape Town 

Bo. S. A. College 
Do Sea Point (Fal- 
mouth Villa) .. 

Do Moltano Reservoir 
Do Platteklip 
Do Si^al Hill 
Table Mountain, 'Disa Head. 
Do Kasteel’s Poort . 
Do Waal Kopje 

Do St. Michael’s 

Devil’s Peak, Block House . 
Do, Nursery Gauge . 
Do. Lower Gauge 
Bondebosoh 
Newlands (Montebello) 
Bishopsoourt 
Claremont 
Kenilworth 
Wynberg (St. Mary’s) 

• iioot Oonstantia. . 
lokai ., 

Simon’s Town (Wood) 

Do. (Gaol) 

Biaauwberg Strand 
Bobben Island • . 

Strandf ontein 
Camp’s Bay 
Fish Hoek • . 

Cape Point 

Smith’s Farm, Cape Point . 
Durbanville 


INCHES ill. SOUTH-WEST — continued. 
Lady Grey (Div. Robertson) . 
Robertson 

Do. (Govt. Plantation) . 
Montagu 

Oe Hoop (Div. Robertson) 
Piquetberg Road .• 
Vygebooms River 
Danger Point 


4 64 
6-9S 
9 0S 


4-81 
9-53 
13-27 
4 OS 
8*04 
22-33 
18-10 
24*53 
19-58 
14*94 

12 72 
n r. 

24*89 
18 66 
n.r.l 

13 51 1 
892 

18 03 1 
n.r.l 
9*50 1 
9-71 1 
2*62 1 

3 - 34 ' 
8-30 1 
5*22 

4- 56! 
296, 
8 63! 
4*01 


11. SOUTH-WEST: 

Eerste River . • . . 3- Cl 

Klapmuts .. 4*33 

Stellenbosch (Gaol) .. 4*42 

Somerset West . . . « 3-65 

Faatl .. .. 5-52 

Wellington (Gaol) .. 4*49 

Do. (Huguenot Seminary) 2*77 

Ghilbagh ,, 1*73 

Kluitj eg Kraal .. .* 3*02 

Ceres .. ,• .. 2*74 

Ceres Road .. 1-21 

Eooklands .. .. 0*72 

Caledon 3*65 

Do. (Guthrie) . . 3*27 

Worcsester (Gaol) . . 0*60 

Do, (Meiring) n.r. 

Do. (Station) ... 1*00 

Hex River .. 0*16 


III. WEST COAST; 

Port Nolloth 

Do. (Howard) 
Klipfontein .. 
Kraaifontein 
O’okiep 

Springbokfontein (Gaol) 

Concordia 

Garies 

Kersefontein 
The Towers 
Dasseu Island 
Malmesbury 
Piquetberg 
Van Rhynsdorp . . 
OlanwUliam (Gaol) 

Do. (Seydeil) 
Welbedacht 
Hopeheid • • 

Lilyfontein 
Wupperthal 
Eoutpam 

IV. SOUTH COAST: 

Gape L’Agulhas 
Bredasdorp 
Swellendam 
Heidelberg 
Biversdale 
Dumbie Dykes 
Mossel Bay 
George 


Millwood 
Sour Flats 
Concordia 
Knysna 
Bufiels Nek 
Harkerville 
Pletteuberg Bay 
Forest Hall 
Blaauwkrantz 
Storm’s River 
Witte Ela Bosch 
Humansdorp 


INCHES 

0*31 

0*98 

0*89 

n.r. 

1- 58 
3*00 

2- 44 
5*73 


n.r. 

n.r, 

n.r. 

n.r. 

n.r. 


n.r. 
1*27 
2 92 
2 17 
1-86 
2 03 
n r, 
n.r. 
0 46 
n.r. 
1*43 
n.r. 
0*25 
2*11 


5-89 

3-73 

2-00 

0*84 

1*06 

1*67 

2*03 

2*02 


2*32 

2*06 

4-39 

3*95 

3*26 

3*61 

n.r, 

n.r, 

3*63 

4-14 

4*10 

n.r. 
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IV. SOUTH COAST — coniimied, inches. 



Capa St. Francis •• 


5*17 


Hankey 


1*77 


Witteldip 


3*23 


Van Staaden’s (upper) 


1*98 


Do. (lower; 


203 


Ultenhage 


1*39 


Do. (luggs) 


1*31 


Do. (Park) 


1*49 


Dunbrody 


1*22 


Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 


2*30 


Do, (Victoria Park) 

2*79 


Walmer Heights (near Port 

. , 



Elizabeth) 

, , 

3*74 


Tankatara 

* , 

1*64 


Dottering , .. 


3 70 


Shark’s River (Nursery) 

Do (Convict Station) 

2*79 

4*27 


Grootvader’s Bosch 

, . 

n r. 


Karnmelks River . . 

, , 

3*61 


CentUvres 


1*63 


Kruis River (Uitenhage) 

•• 

0*93 

V. 

SOUTHERN KARROO: 




Touws River (D. E.’s Office) 


0*85 


Do. (Station) 


2*08 


Ladismith 


1*95 


Amaliensteiu 


0*6G 


Oalitzdorp 


0 55 


Ondtshoorn 


0 60 


VlaktePlaats 


n.r 


Uniondale . • 


0*98 


Kleinpoort 


n.r. 


Glenoonnor 


n r. 


Pietermeintjes 


1*00 


Grootfonteiu 


000 


Verkeerde Vlei 


1*27 

VI 

WEST CENTRAL KARROO: 



Matjesfontein 


0 40 


Fraserburg Road .« 


n.r 


Prince Albert 


0 05 


Do. Road 


000 


Zwartberg Pass •• 

Beaufort West 


2*20 



000 


Dunedin 


n,r. 


NeTs Poort 


0 61 


Camfer’s Kraal . . 


ii’r. 


Lower Nel’s Poort 


n.r. 


Baaken’sRug 


n.r. 


Willowmore 


0*20 


SteytlervUle 


0*50 


Roosplaats 


0*00 


Laingsburg 

* a 

0 00 

VII. BAST OENTEAL KAEBOO ; 



Aberdeen (Gaol) * , 

Do. (Bedford) 


0.65 



n.r. 


Aberdeen Road . • 


n.r. 


Rletfontein 


0 13 


Winterhoek 


n.r. 


Klipdxift ^e Erf) 

* i 

0*61 


Keudrew 



VII. E C. KAIIHOO— conUmied, 
Graaff-Beinet 

Do. (College) 

New Bethesda * , 

Roode Bloem 
Wellwood 
Do. Mountain 
Jansenvillo 
Patrysfontein 
Toegedaoht 
Klipfonteiu 
Cranemere 
Pearston 
Walsingham 
Somerset East 

Do. (College) 
Longhope 
Middleton 

Corndale (Div. Aberdeen) 
Cookhouse 

Doornbosch. Zwagershoek 

Middelwater • . 

Darlington 

Bloemhof 

Arundale 


VTII. NORTHERN KARROO : 

Calvinia 
Middlepost 
Sutherland 
Rheboksf ontein . . 
Fraserburg 
Onderste Dooms 
Droogefontein 
Gannapan 
Carnarvon 
Wagenaar’s Kraal 
Brakfontcin 
V ogelstruisf ontein 
Victoria West 
Britstown 
Murraysburg 
De Kruis 
Richmond 
De Aar 
Middlemount 
Hanover 
Philip*s Town 
Bosohfontein 
Petnisville 
The Willows 
Naauwpoort 
Middelburg 
Oolesberg 
Tafelberg Hall 
Bietbult (Oolesberg Bridge) 
Stonehills 
Cradock 
Do. ^Rose) 

Varsch Vlei 

Witmoss 

Steynsburg 

Do, (Nesemaim) 
Da^aboer’s Nek .. ^ 

Springfield 


INCHES- 
1*42 
1*35 
1*67 
n.r* 
n.r, 
n r. 
0*57 
n.r, 
0*60 
0 * 8 ^ 
n.r. 
1*06 
1*29 
2*84 
2-37 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n,r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 
1-17 
n.r. 
0*7& 
1*25 


n r, 
n.r. 
1*17 
n.r^ 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 
0*00 
0-37 
n.r. 
n.r, 
O'Oa 
0*35 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 
0*67 
n.r. 
2 15 
096 
0-65 
n.r, 
n,r. 
0*67 
1.30 
n.r. 
1*67 
1*00 
1*14 
0*79 
0*80 
n.r. 
2*11 
1*13 
1*09 
n.r. 
n.r* 
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Yin. N. KARBOO— 
Quagga’s Kerk 
Tarkastad 
Drummond Park 
Eiet Vie! 

Brand Ylei 
Willisfcon 
Omdraai’s Ylei 
Zwagersfontem . . 
Varken’s Kop 
Oulmstoek 
Doorskuilen 
Houwater Dam . . 
Hillmoor 
Glen Boy 
Fisk River 
Spitzkop 

Piiizantefontein . . 
Biesjesdam 
Groot Vley, Theebus 
Elemhaasfonteizz 
Scorpion’s Drift . . 

* Zeekoegat 
Haasfonfcein 


J 

INCHES. 

n.r. 

1*56 

2-00 

1-12 

n.r 

n.r. 

n.r. 

n.r. 

1- 74 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 
0-36 
n.r.] 
n.r. I 
n.r. 
n.r. I 

0-11 j 

n.r. 

2- 11 j 

000 j 

0- 75! 

1 - 321 


IX. NORTHERN BORDER : 


Pella .. n.r- 

Kenbardt .. .. nr. 

Van Wyk’s Ylei .. .. n.r.i 

Prieska . . . . n r. I 

Dunmnrry .. .. 0-41 j 

GriquaTown .. •• O'SlI 

Campbell .. •• 0 98 

Douglas .. 0-79 

Avooa (Herbert) .. .. 0*46 

Eskdale .. 0*95 

Hopetown . . » . n.r. 

Orange River .. .. n.r. 

Newlands (Div. Barkly West) n.r. 

Kimberley (Gaol) .. 0 67 

Do, (Stephens) .. 0*74 

Bellsbank (Div. Barkly West) n.r. 
Grootdrink . , . . n.r. 

Barkly West . . , • 0*31 

Opinion . . . . 0-18 

Trooilapspan . . . . n.r. 

New Year’s Kraal . . . . 0 70 


X. SOUTH-EAST : 

Melrose 

Yarken’s Kuil (Div, Bedford) 
Fairholt 

Cheviot Fells (Bedford) 

Alioedale 

Bedford (Gaol) 

Do* (Hall) • • • ■ 

Sydney’s Hope . . 

Cnllendale 

Adelaide , . • * 

Atherstone , • 

Alexandria 

Salem 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) 

Do, (Baot. Inst.) . . 

H atherton Towers (near 
Graham’s Town) ••• 


1- 56; 
n.r. 

2- 34 
n.r. 
1*52 

3- 25 
n.r. 
200 
n.r. 

3- 00 
2-72 
3 95 
n.r. 

4- 36 
4*24 

1*38 


SOUTH-EAST —cmitinifsd. 


INCHES- 

Thorn Kloof, Upper Albany 


2*22 

Fort Beaufort 


2-76 

Katberg 


4*60 

Do. Sanatorium 


4*28 

Balfour 


4-87 

Seymour 


4-93 

Glencairn 


n.r. 

Alice 


4*48 

Lovedale 


n.r. 

Port Alfred 


2*67 

Hogsback 


4*64 

Thaba N’doda 


8*68 

Peddie 


3*83 

Cathcart 


2*15 

Keiskama Hoek 


5-73 

Crawley 


2*69 

Thomas River 


4*12 

King William’s Town 


5-15 

Do. Hospital 

6-26 

Stutterheim (Wylde) 


n.r. 

Do. (Bestd) 


3*44 

Dohne 


4*01 

Kubusie 


6-00 

Blaney 


n.r. 

Kei Road 


4 92 

Evelyn Valley 


7*A 

Berlin 


4*40 

Isidenge 


7*08 

Pirfe Forest 


4*65 

Quacu Forest 


3*77 

Kologha 


s-so* 

Port Jackson 


2*50 

Komgha 


6*58 

Prospect Farm (Div. Komgha) 

5*69 

Hopewell Do. 

, * 

n.r. 

East London, West 


2*35 

Do. East 


4*45 

Fountain Head . . 


n.r. 

Port Cunynghame 

, . 

4*28 

Cuylerville 

. , 

n.r. 

Bolo . . 


3*65 

Fort Fordyoe 


3 37 

Daggaboer’s Nek 


3*43 

Scott’s Bottom 


3*31 

Porestbouma 


7*9 L 

Ohiselhurst 

, . 

5*08 

Mount Coke 


e-TT 

Dontsah 


6*80 

Cata . . 


6*83 

Wolfridge 


6*31 

Sunnyside 

.. 

3*30 

. NORTH-EAST : 

Yenterstad • • 


1-72 

Ellesmere 


n r. 

Burnley, Oyphergat 

• . 

u r. 

Burghersdorp 

Do. (Le Boex) 

-• 

1*47 

n.r. 

Molteno Station . . 

• > 

n.r. 

Oyphergat 

, , 

206 

Thibet Park 

• * 

1*52 

Sterkstroom . « 


6*26 

Do, (Giddy) 


n.r. 

Rooklands 

• • 

206 
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NORTH-EAST — cou timied. 

INCHES. 1 XII. continued, inches 

Aliwal North (Gaol) 


2-60 

Umtata 

7-09 

Do, (Brown) 


2 66 

Qumbu 

n.r. 

Rietfontein 


2*40 

Kokstad 

3-28 

BulQfelsfonteiu 


n.r. 

Port St. John’s .. 

n r. 

Hex’s Plantation . . 

, , 

2*25 

Umzimknlu 

2*55 

Carnarvon Farm 


214 

Woodcliff 

n.r. 

Jamestown 

, . 

1’60 

Tabanknlu 

7 62 

Queenstown (Gaol) 


2*80 

Kilrush 

0-C5 

Do. (Beswick) 


n.r 

Somerville (Div. Tsolo) 

5-86 

Dordrecht 

, , 

2-05 

Tsomo 

3-36 

Tylden 

.. 

2 32 

Seteba 

2 96 

Snow Hill 


n r. 

Flagstafi 

11*49 

Herschei 


144 

Quebe • • • • • « 

6*52 

Lady Grey 

, , 

n.r. 

Insikeni 

6*29 

Bolotwa (Contest ) 


2*48 

Bazeya 

6*20 

Lady Frere 

Avoca (Div, Barkly East) 

•• 

4 22 
n r 

Xtll, BASUTOLAND : 


Keilands 

. . 

4-1-i 

Mafeteng 

1‘02 

Barkly East 


4T7 

Mohalie’s Hoek . . 

n.r. 

Glenlvon 


n.i 

Qacha’s Nek • • 

108 

Gateshead 

, . 

n.r 

Moyeni Quthing . . 

3 80 

lyndene 

Mooifontein 


P61 

Teyatjoyaneng 

1*13 


n.r. 

ButhaBulihe 

n.r. 

Poplar Grove 


163 

Maseru • • 

n.r. 

Biesjesfontein 

Whittlesea 

Halseston 

- 

n.r. 

1*40 

1 63 XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY 


Middlecourt 

. , 

2 56 

Bethulie 

122 

Sterk^pruit 


2 06 

Smithfield 


Doomkop 


4 27 

Wepeuer 


Blikana 

, . 

2 76 

Eroonstad • • 

n.r. 


Xn* KAFE’BABIA : 
Blaate, Xalanga . . 
J da, Xalanga 
Cala, Xalanga 
Cofimvaba 
Nqamakwe 
Main 

Engoobo • . 

Butterworth 

Kentani 

Maolear 

Idntywa 

Willowvale 

Monni Eletober 

Elliotdale 

Hqandnii 

Matatiele 


XV. NATAL : 

“ ^ Durban, Observatory 
n.r 


n.r 

n.r 

4*48 

n.r. 


XVI. TEANSVAAL : 
Johannesburg 

Do. Cemetery 


5 - 30 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n r. 
4-00 
7’54 

6 - 48 
n.r. 
n.r. 
n.r. 


XVlt. BBOHUANALAND ; 
Vryburg 
Taungs 


XVIII. RHODESIA: 
Salisbury 
Hope Foontain 
Gteelong 


078 


n.r. 

n.r. 


036 

0-56 


n.r. 

0-00 

n.r. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Prospective orange growers, apprehensive of the mat di-go mmn or 
root-rot disease, will be gladdened by reading the communicatioiL 
from Mr. J. W. Mills, the Saperintendent of an experimental station 
in Southern California, which is published in this issue under the 
heading Bitter Seville Orange Stocks.” The Bitter Seville is well 
known to be strongly resistant to the disease, and hence it has long 
been advocated as a stock for the susceptible sweet orange and the 
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lemon. Unfortunately, however. Cape experience has determined 
that what is known in this country as the Bitter Seville, though 
resistant to the disease, is not a suitable stock for the Washington 
Navel and a number of other varieties which Cape orchardists are 
ambitious to grow. The Department of Agriculture has sought to 
ascertain the experience of other orange-growing countries; and 
from what* has been learned, it appears fairly certain that in the 
Florida Sour type of the Bitter Seville is a resistant stock that will 
carry the Washington Navel in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 
Mr. Mills^ letter leaves no room for doubting that such is the case in 
California, and in California the Florida Sour is in a climate more 
unlike that of Florida than it will be in here at the Cape. 


What is more to the point with the Cape orchardist than the 
citation of 6ver-sea experience, however, is the announcement 
incidentally made iu introducing Mr. Mills^ letter that the Depart- 
ment is making arrangements for an elaborate test of orange stocks. 
It is hoped to definitely determine the relative affinity of the 
principal commercial varieties of oranges and lemons for various 
strains of the Bitter Seville orange, including the Florida Sour, and 
to show by parallel tests the comparative worth of the rough lemon 
and pamplemousse as stocks. 


Mr. Hudson’s report on the Oversea Fruit Trade of the Cape for 
the 1902 season (published on page 239 of this issue) is of consider- 
able interest. It brings the whole question right up to date and 
contains some valuable advice. Taken on the whole it is encourag- 
ing, for it shows a distinct all round improvement on previous years. 
Tms means progress, and progressive improvement spells ultimate 
success. The hints under the heading of Selection of Fru^’t ” should 
be carefully studied by all interested. A loss of 10 to 25 per cent, 
through careless selection is scarcely a wise method of going to 
market. 


Cuzco maize came to the Cape with a tremendous reputation, but 
it is our unpleasant duty in this issue to report its comparative 
failure. On page 283 full reports of a complete system of trials 
appear, and they will, doubtless, be read with interest. Ouzop maize, 
— ^or as we would say in this country, mealies — comes from Peru. In 
its native soil it gives a magnificent yield and is, in all probability, 
the finest mealie produced in any part of the world. That the first 
experimental sowings should have failed in South Africa is, therefore, 
all the more to be deplored, for if it could be accliinatised it would 
n|idoubtedly have added considerably to the productive power of 
many districts. The causes of the failure seem to be many. In some 
places the season was bad and even the hardy grains of the country 
succumbed. In others it was attacked by various pests before it could 
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xaals:e any growth and scarcely had a chance. Bat even in those 
districts where it came to fruition the experiment can scarcely be 
classed as a success. The prevailing conditions of South Africa 
Would appear to be unsxdted to this particular grain, though further 
experiments later on might meet with more success. In Peru this 
grain grows best at an elevation of about 9,000 feet above sea level. 


Some lengthy extracts appear on another page from the 
pamphlet just published by the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon on 
the subject of Rinderpest. Apart from the scientific interest of 
tbe subject it has, unfortunately, a practical side just now, for 
the country is far from completely rid of that scourge. Bul5 the 
terrors of Rinderpest have been modified by a closer acquaintance, 
and our cattle farmers no longer look with despair towards the 
direction in which the disease last made its appearance. They feel 
a certain amount of confidence in being able to cope with any 
ordinary outbreak, thanks to the careful study of the disease which 
the great calamity of a few short years ago compelled. There should 
be hope of ultimately driving the scourge from the country 
altogether in time, for our climate may be of great assistance. 
There is no germicide like bright sunshine, and with care and close 
attention to the instructive work of Mr. Hutcheon and his able staff 
there is no reason at all why nature should not assert her privilege and 
reject rinderpest from South Africa. The great danger is re-inmetion 
from the north and the possibility of a feeling of over-confidence 
growing on our people. But setting these dangers aside and pre- 
suming a continuation of watchful care in the future, with the 
application of prompt measures of prevention wherever the disease 
may appear, the chances are more against a recurrence of the pest in 
epidemic form than in its favour. 


Probably the most valuable part of Mr. Huicheon^s contribution 
on this important subject is that in which he offers his recommen- 
dations as to the future treatment of the disease. These he sum- 
marises under the heading of Considerations for Future Action.^^ 
His optimism is quite cheering, and as it is based upon the most 
careful deductions after a long experience of his subject we may 
accept it as containing the geims at least of finality. While 
admitting the claims of the various systems of preventive inoculation 
whioh have proved more or less successful in the past, he pins his 
faith in the end to serum as that upon which our principal reliance 
must be placed. And the reasons he gives are most convincing. 
They are : 

(a) Because it can be produced in large quantities, and kept for 
long periods ready tor use as required. The serum prepared 
by Drs* Turner and KoUe at Kimberley in 1898 retained its 
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efficacy unimpaired for two and a half years, ^.nd some of it 
was used effectively after three years, but its strength was 
evidently becoming reduced at the latter date. 

{b) Its strength can be ascertained before it is issued for use, hence 
the dose can be regulated. 

(c) Its action is immediate, a clean animal is safe as socn as it is 

inoculated. 

(d) It is also curative in its action in the early stages of the disease 
when used in large doses. 

(e) It does not — as far as is known at present — communicate any 

other disease. 

The complaint of our Herschel correspondent with regard to the 
want of proper pens at many of the country stock sales is, unhappily, 
but too well founded. But the system quoted as Australian is 
gradually coming into vogue, and the larger auctioneers in the stock 
districts provide proper pens for all stock coming to them fojv 
sale. This is a question in which some of the municipalities might 
interest themselves. Markets properly equipped for the sale of 
slaughter stock should prove attractive to farmers and dealers 
alike. 

On another page of this issue will be found a comparative record 
of the results obtained from trellised vines as against vines trained 
in the ordinary manner. Althoagh it would not be over- wise to 
accept the results as final, there can be no doubt that the advantages 
seem all on the side of the trellised plants. Experiments are pro- 
ceeding, however, and we hope to be in a position before lon^ to lay 
before our readers some more facts which may be of considerable 
help to viticulturists. That there is something in the system of 
treBiaing if properly carried out seems certain, and if there is an 
advantage the vine-growers of the Oape may as well share it as the 
others* 

Mr. 0. Mayer, the Agricultural Assistant at Stellenbosch, furnishes 
a return showing in tabulated detail the complete distribution of 
American vine cuttings for 1902, and with the return adds some 
comments. Judged by the mere statement of figures it would 
appear that an enormous demand for the cuttings remained 
unsatisfied, the greatest shortfall being in Rupestris-Meballica. This 
we are advised is accounted for to a large extent by the habit of 
oVer-application which has grown among the farmers. As their 
l^revious applications were not met in full many of them have got 
mto the habit of applying for considerably more than they really 
require. In the face of the facts which have come to the knowledge 
of the Department — ^faots whic^ show the figures to be somewhat 
na i d e adi ng , though accurate in themselves — is felt to be unnecessary 
to attempt to meat the demands on the higher scale. 
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Another point to be considered in connection with the distribution 
of American vine cuttings is that of private enterprise. The 
Agricultural Department has done its part and will continue on the 
same lines, but has no desire to compete with legitimate industrial 
enterprise. Nurseries for mother plants have arisen in several 
districts, some the result of individual efiorfc, others again brought 
about by co-operation. Many viticulturists have wisely adopted the 
plan of installing their own nurseries for mother plants, a plan which 
is full of promise for the whole industry. These private enterprises, 
which are becoming increasingly fashion ible, have proved a great 
aid to the efforts put forth by the Government, and it is felt that 
their natural expansion will soon fully meet the whole of the 
legitimate requirements of the country, seeing that the output from 
these plantations is increasing year by year. 


Our Hersohel correspondent is evidently struck with the reported 
virtues of the Rotary Dutchman Disc Plough, and asks some 
questions in another column which should call for an answer from 
those who favour this implement. Will some practical farmer who 
has worked with this plough kindly forward a few remarks on the 
subject. Trial results are not always all a man wants when he is 
making enquiries of this nature. An ouace of solid experience with 
an implement is worth several pounds weight of trial 3. The Dutch- 
man has Jieen so highly commended on every side that we should be 
pleased to hear that it comes out on top — even though boulders may 
be in the way. 


Mr. Lounsbury, the Govt. Entomologist, carries the study of 
bearlwater one stage further in this issue. His experiments seem 
to place his contention beyond doubt that the disea'se attacks calves 
as well as sheep and goats, though there would seem to be many 
dissimilarities in the symptoms. The interesting fact remains, and 
is now on record, that an attack of the calf-disease confers resis- 
tance to heartwater, and, conversely, that an attack of heartwater 
confers resistance to calf disease. These two points should be of 
value in farther experiments in the direction of establishing a 
preventive. 


The mention of wild dogs in the last issue of the Journal has 
brought forward a suggestion as to coping with these pests They 
are always to be attracted by meat^ — pork or goatflesh for preference. 
By dissolving strychnine in alcohol, by heating, a hind of emulsion 
or paste is obtained. This can be smeared on the meat, and the dogs 
soon smell it out with disastrous resuUs to themselves Care should 
be taken to keep the meat away from domestic animals. Baboons 
may be poisoned off by the same preparation. Mealies steeped in it 
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«aBd liiiiig by wires oa tbe trees wber© tli© baboons can see tbem 
hare proved irresistible to these marauders. 


Messrs. MoDougalb the sheep-dip manufacturers, are introducing 
Insecticide and Fungicide washes for fruit trees. Samples are being 
distributed to the following fruit districts : Paarl, Oonstantia, 
St^ llenbosch, Oudtshoorn, and Lower Albany. Messrs. Pickstone are 
trjing them. We hope to have something to say later on as to their 
efficacy. They have proved successful in England and Australia 


Stock losses loomed large at a recent meeting of the Stutfcerheim 
Farmers^ Association. A list was produced showing a total of 1,404 
sheep lost by nine farmers in twelve months, the bulk being set 
down to the debit of native thieves. Beer-drinking among the 
natives is said to be at the bottom of the mischief. 


The ChaJumna Farmers^ and Fruit Growers^ Association is 
©evidently an essentially practical body. The necessity for fertilisers 
having arisen, they have decided to have samples of the soils of the 
district carefully analysed in order to determine the precise kind of 
fertiliser needed for the various requirements. Farmyard manure is 
scarce in those parts. 


The Elsenburg Students^ Magazine has come to hand once more 
and a lively and interesting number it is. It includes among other 
good things an appreciation of Dr. Marloth, imported stock at 
Elsenburg, and a special article by the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon 
entitled ‘‘ Some Hints on the Re-stocking of the South African 
Colonies with Cattle.^^ The recipient of the award of merit is Mr. R, 
Thornton, of Blauwwater. 

The purview of The Field on the world’s tobacco trade does not 
seem to be quite complete. It mentions pretty well every tobacco- 
producing country except South Africa. The reason of this is 
probably because our export trade in tobacco is comparatively 
insignificant. Considering that apart from the enormous trade in 
South African tobacco, the cigar factories of the Cape turn out 
something like 4,000,000 cigars per annum, we have some claim not 
to be overlooked. 


Labour, among other matters, is agiuating some of the Frontier 
Farmers’ Associations. Coolie labour is looked at askance, and 
suggestions are thrown out that the provisions of the Glen Grey 
Act should be strengthened and the area of its operation extended, 
^ative labour is certainly better than the imported article, and it 
ds hoped the complaint of shortage will soon cease. 
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There is quite a boom on Angoras in America, and all the agricul- 
tural papers are full to overflowingr of the virtues and profit of 
mohair raising. It is not surprising that there is some excitement 
when it is seen how glowingly the case of the Angora is stated. 
Among his other qualifications for economic farming ifc is claimed 
that he is a kind of patent sorub-exterminato^, and that all one has 
to do is to let a flock of them loose in scrubby lands and they will 
clean them up and prepare them for cultivation i i a very short space 
of time. To men taking up such lands the prospect of getting them 
cleared and making a profit out of the operation must be very 
tempting indeed. 

But it is not only as a scrub-eraser that our old friend the Angora 
is being sought after in the United States. There is evidently a big 
boom on ia mohair as well. In the Oregon Agriculturist we read of 
enormous prices being paid for long hair. One dealer, a Mr. 
Levussove, boasts in cold print of having paid two dollars a pound 
(a trifle of 8s. 4d.) for one fleece. It i^^ admittedly a special fleece of 
special length, being 18 inches long — and 18 months growth — being 
described as of good colour, strong, elastic avd coarse. It may be 
the protective tariff that accounts for the price, or it may Oijly be a 
move in a game whose ultimate object is the disposal of similar 
stock. But in any case the Angora breeder'^ of South Africa would 
Jump at anything like the price offered, or even a half of it. Mr. 
Levussove says he is open to bny a thousand pounds of the same 
hair at the same price. It seems a pity that Bradford cannot be 
induced to take the same view, — for if it is long coarse hair that is 
needed there is very little difficulty in providing it. The difficult 
stuff to raise the fine hair that will compete with the Turkish 
p» oduct. 

It is amusing, however, to note in the midst of all this Angora 
excitement the communication of Mr. G. A. Hoerle, published in the 
same Journal, the Oregon Agrindiurisf , This brings us to that stage 
wher<? we are compelled to discredit bonipbody. Ou the one hand 
lavish prices are offered for an article which, commercially speaking, 
might make an excellent substitute for horsehair. On the other 
hand we find a man whom we know by actual contact, telling us 
that the great trouble of this Colony is that it is debarred climati- 
cally from ever producing a really good quality of mohair. And 
then when we seek further enlightenment we find Mr. Hoerle 
preaching a counsel of perfection to Cape breeders, and exhorting 
them to try and rival the Turkish product — even though the climate 
is against it. And the ultimate conclusion he arrives at ia a deep 
regret that America cannot recruit its flocks from this country. 
What it all amounts to is not quite clear. 

Yet later on we find the Oregon AgricuUurisi coming to the rescue 
and giving a little intelligent guidance to the goatmen. In this we 
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find no reference to tlie fanciful prices paid for a single fleece but 
some bard commonsense remarks upon the industry wbicli call for 
consideration. Says ^ur contemporary : Some of the leading 

Angora breeders of the middle West believe that the moat impor- 
tant points to be worked for in breeding the Angora are increased 
size of the animal and increased weight of fleece. Our view of the 
case is different. It is comparatively easy to develop increased size 
and increased weight of fleece^ but the easy methods of bringing this 
about naturally tend also to coarseness of hair. I£ there is any one 
thing which a long-range study of the mohair industry of South 
Africa seems to plainly point out it is that the greatest mistake 
which has been made in that country is right along this line. The 
weight of the fleeces of their goats has been increased at the expense 
of fineness,” 


There is,” continues that journal, a broad field of usefulness* 
for fine mohair, and the finer it can be made without a sacrifice of 
other valuable featoes the wider the field will he which opens 
before it. At the present rate of increase in Angora ^^oats it will be 
but a few years until the price of what would now pass for average 
American mohair will be very low There is no occasion to fear that 
fine mohair will not Always ba in demand at fair to high prices, and 
that the demand will grow more stable as the quantity produced 
increases. We believe that the most important points to be worked 
for are fineness of fibre and freedom from kemp, then density of 
fleece with sufficient length of hair. This will result in increased 
weight of fleece. With these characteristics firmly established, 
increased size and early maturity may be sought, bub the work will 
have to be done skilfully because of the natural tendeuoy of an 
animal which grows larger than the average to also have coarser hair 
than the average. Skilful breeding can, however, develop size without 
a sacrifice of fineness of hair as is illustrated by the Rambouillet 
sheep.” This is all like an echo from the Cape, and our breeders 
have heard — though they have not always heeded — it before Is it 
not rather a mistake to quote the Eambouillet as a parallel ? If the 
new American Angora is to lollow on the same lines he will soon 
produce more grease than hair, and experience in this country shows* 
that the oily goat, as we call him, always runs coarse. I£ fine hair 
is to be produced fine goats will have to be bred from. 


To show the condition of the mihair industry in the United States 
we publish the following giving the product ot* each S ^ate according 
to the last census : — 

Statje. Po jNUS. 

Oregon ... ... ... ... 267,780 

Calitomiii ... ... ... ... 169,770 

New Mexico ... ... ... ... 113,515 
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State. nds. 

low'a .. . . ... ... 28,080 

Arizona . . ... ... 27,030 

Idaho . . . . ... 11-638 

Nevada ... . ... ... 10,500 

Colorado . . . . . ... 3,843 

MichigHn . ... ... ... 1,832 

Arkansas . . ... ... ... J,763 

North Dakota .. ... ... 1,220 

Massachusetts . ... ... 1,120 

Indiana . ... ... ... 867 

Indian Territory . . ... 760 

Georgia ... . .. ... 726 

Minnesota . ... ... .. ^06 

Alabama ... . ... ^169 

Connecticut . . ... 465 

North Oarolin.i ... . ... 416 

New York . ... .. ... 383 

Maine ... . . ... 105 

New Hampshire . . . . 30 

Florida ... ... ... ... 20 

Rhode Island ... ... ... 10 

Vermont . ... 5 


At first blush it maybe asked, and with some show o£ reason, why 
it was considered advisable at the present juncture to publish Mr. 
E. Hutchings paper on the Metric System in the Agricultural 
Journal, But a little thought will, we believe, eSectually supply the 
answer. If there is one class of people more than another who should 
be deeply interested in the question of education it is the agricul- 
turists. We do not say they are; but we repeat they ought to be. It 
was only in the last issue that an appeal was published calling for 
more facilities for teaching elementary agricultural chemistry. In 
the depths of the metric system of weights and measures lies relief. 
Let us once make up our minds to take the plunge and, at one stroke, 
as Mr. Hutchins points out, we should be freed from wasting our man- 
hood in childish arithmetical sums. The time now wasted at school 
in mastering a complicated system of coinage, weights and measures 
might then be devoted to acquiring the rudiments of more important 
knowledge. The adoption of the metric system meats more to the 
farmer than to anyone else because it gives him a system by which 
he can check everything that goes on around him with confident 
accuracy and give him a knowledge of business methods he could 
never otherwise gain. It may not help him to count a flock of sheep 
but it will help him to check his wool accounts with ease. It is nob 
to be supposed that a reform of this nature is to be secured for the 
asking, but it is as well to ventilate the subject* 
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When Professor John Perry (whose communication to Nature 
appears on another page) raises his voice and cries for a new inven- 
tion to save the coa^ supplies of the world, he, like all men with fl:s: 0 d 
ideas, can only see the question from his own standpoint. Professor 
Perry sees the enormous consumption of coal that goes on yearly. 
He sees no signs of any decrease, rather the reverse, for the enoi»mou3 
engines of modern days add to the yearly rate of co'isumpbion. Prom 
this he argues the exhaustion of the world’s coal supply, and then — • 
an era of darkness and stagnation. This view is shared by many 
other scientibt«i, and that is why the unattainablo in the shape oh* an 
energy engine has buch an attraction for so large a number of the 
more thoughtful. What the future may produce it is impossible to 
say. The scientific mechanic of the next century may provide 
mechanical perfection in the shape of an engine that may need little 
or no fuel. Even perpetual motion is not entirely beyond the scope 
of the human intellect. But all these things are very problematical 
and it is much safer to take things as they are. 


This is exactly what Mr. E. Hutchins has done with Professor 
Perry. He takes things as they are, and ^^oing a litile further back 
raises an interesting question. The forest is the mother of the coal 
measure. That is incontrovertible. Then why worry about the 
problematic exhaustion of the latter when, asks Mr. Hutchins, man 
can produce the former practically at will ? As forests were man’s 
natural fuel providers ages before coal was known, it is safe to 
assume that they may be his main source of heat and energy when 
the coal measures are exhausted. The question of fuel is more likely 
to develop along the Hne suggested by Mr. Hutchins than along that 
deplored by Pi ofesser Perry, and this brings us to a consideration of 
the question from the local standpoint. 


Tree-planting and forestry in all its branches is of such vital 
importance to South Africa that, if placed in its proper relative 
position, it should rank high among our staple industries. W© y^t 
hope to see it in its proper place in the countiy, but fear that it will 
take some time to educate the people to the full value of its benefits. 
Let any thinking man read the two letters on another page — ^the 
one by Prof. Perry ard the answer by Mr. E, Hutchins, the 
Conservator of Forests, Western Districts, C.C. — and he will realise 
the enormous possibilities which lie in the future of arboriculture. 
Forestry, however, is not attractive because the return is slow. It 
means waiimg a few years for a first return. But what is usually 
overlooked is the fact that once the return commences it continues 
steadily and does not exhaust itself if the forests are attended to 
with care. 
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The question of fuel supply opens yet another phase which neither 
of the controversialists touch upon. With the advent of the motor 
oar alcohol is beginning to figure as a serious fuel for light engines. 
As alcohol can be distilled from any kind of grain and many other 
forms of vegetation this is a point in favour of Mr. Hutchins. In 
fact, when the whole case is considered it seems quite reasonable to 
suppose that the ingenuity of man, if he is baulked in his 
endeavours to meet the fuel question mechanically, will fall back 
upon the production of natural fuel by the process of vegetation. 
In that case the probabilities are all in favour of the production of 
an article which may be relied upon to meet the needs of the case. 
Cultivation, intelligently directed, is as great a beneficial force as 
science or engireering. 


Among the innovations promised in the near future in the shape 
of rural iudastries in South Africa, is that of horse breeding on a 
large scale. The Imperial authorities are stated to have arranged to 
draft ofi two thousand mares from the Remounts to be located in the 
Rustenburg district. This district is selected because of its fertility 
and the richness of the pasturage, but has never been known as a 
horse district in the past. In fact it suffers a good deal from horse- 
sickness. However, we trust the experiment may succeed. The 
plan^ is to divide the two thousand int.) herds of two hundred each, 
starting thus with ten contiguous stud farms. Afterwards stud 
farms will be established at other centres. The best brood mares 
have been collected that are available — and these include English^ 
Irish, Australian, and the best that are of the Boer strain. The 
question of the sires is one which must remain dormant for some 
time, because the regular season cannot be said to commence until 
September or October. Arrangements are made for the regular 
feeding of the mares, eight pounds of grain per day to each being 
mentioned as the allowance, in addition to grazing by day. Taken 
altogether, the plan is to carry out these breeding establishments on 
a large sc^e in the same manner as that which has proved satisfac- 
tory in Australia. In the horse-breeding establishments iu Australia 
the strain ha<a been mainly a well-bred British horse with an 
Australian mare, and the result shows that the progeuy can thrive on 
the salt bush and various herbage to be found in that country. 
Australians consider that South Africa is very suitable for breeding 
purposes. There is not much fear that the death-rate of foals and 
mothers will be excessive, the main cause of mortality among foals 
being chill and inanition. 



FARM AND VELD. 


SEASONABLP. NOTES. 


The heavy rains duriner August in the Western Province have 
done a fair amount of damage by washing out and inundating 
crops. Farming operations were considerably delayed, and though 
glorious weather followed the week of deluge, farmers are still 
behind. We regret to state that Bust has already been reported to 
have been observed in wheat in the Stellenbosch division. 


September is the month for the completion of most tillage work. 
Vineyards and frnit trees should be planted as soon as possible so 
that the plants may still catch the late rains. Where orchards and 
vineyards have not yet been properly cultivated, no time should be 
lost in attending to this most important work as it tends to preserve 
moisture, of which the greatest amount is required during spring and 
early summer, when plants make their biggest growth and have to 
set their fruit. 


Disbudding, that is the removal of all unnecessary buds before 
they burst in leaf, is recommended in the treatment of young vines 
not jet completely shaped. Though it has hardly ever been prac- 
tised in the Colony, it is an excellent method to avoid the formation 
of unnecessary wood, it eaves a lot of pruning the following winter, 
and strengthens the shoots required to form the vine. 


During this month the Oidium, or Druive Ziekte,^’ should 
forgotten. Though little can be seen of it, it is there, as it appears, so^ 
to speak, with the young shoots, and sulphuring is recommended 
wherever shoots attain a length of several inches in the course of the 
present month. 


On account of bad pasturage and scarcity of water farmers in 
this Colony are frequently compelled to move their flocks to more 
favoured parts of the country. During the past month many 
thousands of sheep and goats have been sent from one district to 
another for change of pasture ; and unless rain falls at an early 
dat^ Some divisions will be completely denuded of small stock* If 
these floeitS were free from sOab, the majority would soon recover 
when plaoed in the midst of plenty; but unfortunately snoh is not 
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tlie case, for by far the larger n amber of the stock are infected with 
scab, and in many instances the flocks are in a deplorable state, 
causing untold loss and annoyance to those owners over whose 
ground the sheep are moved. 


By the exercise of a little common sense and foresight a great 
deal of the mortality amongst stock which is usually attributed to 
drought and bad seasons might be obviated. In some parts there is 
a very prevalent idea that scab is caused by dust, dry weather, bad 
water, etc., and conseqaently when the disease first makes its 
appearance no efforts are made to stay its progress. The usual 
argument is, that as the flocks are kraaled during the night, every 
moment of daylight is required for picking up the scanty herbage. 
This theory may be quite correct as long as the sheep are free from 
disease ; but when scab exists, the first and main object should be 
to prepare the stock for the severity of the drought by keeping 
them in a healthy state even at the expense of a few hours hunger, 
occasioned by the operation of dipping. 


When sheep are emaciated in condition and the wool deprived of 
its natural yolk, scab increases in a most alarming manner. One 
week a few sheep may appear to be infected, and the next a clean 
and healthy animal may be searched for in vain. In this state the 
stock are often driven from one district to another. Travelling is 
alow, and some days little or no progress is made. Where the veld 
is good delays are more frequent and prolonged, and so the trek 
proceeds, until some farmer more sympathetic than his neighbours 
lets a portion of his ground until such time as the stock-owner can 
return to his own district. Daring the course of the removal a few 
cripples or enfeebled sheep are left at one farm, a few more at 
another, and these (or as many of them as survive) the owner promises 
to pick up on his home journey. Can it be wondered at then that 
scab cannot be eradicated from this country ? Farms are infected 
^0g the route taken by the diseased fiocks, stray animals are left 
in every direction to wander about and spread the infection to 
surronnding flocks, and the work and expenditure of years is 
rendered unavailing owing to gross carelessness and ignorance. 


Until farmers make a determined effort to cleanse their flocks and 
keep them free from disease, the best efforts of sheep inspectors 
and progressive men will have but little effect. What is required 
is — a strong puli and a pull altogether.^^ 


The Codling Moth has spread a great deal through the Western 
Province during the last two or three years. This fact is very 
2 
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noticeable in the Cape Peninsula, so much so that the old-time 
pleasure of suburban fruit growing will be soon wholly past history. 
With the birds to take the figs and loquats, scale insects the citrous 
fruits, the fruit fly the peaches, and the Codling Moth the apples 
and pears, there is no enjoyment in gardening as a means of 
recreation. All the pests may be combated and sound fruit in plenty 
secured despite of them, but the gentleman gardener does not want to 
disfigure his trees by enclosing them in bed canopies, nor does he 
relish plastering them with vile-smelling washes, or drugging them 
with hellebore, Paris green and cyanide gas, nor having them wear 
short skirts for the trapping of unwary Codling Moth caterpillars. 
To the fruit grower proper, however, the pests are practically a 
blessing, for unless he is much worse off as regards them than his 
competitors it pays him very well indeed to resist their 
encroachments, and he gets a far better return for his products than 
if everyone could raise perfect fruit as easily as morning glories and 
nasturtiums. 

Hence fruit growers should not feel discouraged because the 
Codling Moth has reached them, but should prepare at once, now at 
the beginning of the season, to make matters utterly disagreeable for 
the insect. At this time the caterpillars are snugly ensconced in 
silken cocoons within nooks and crannies of the bark, both of trees 
that are esteemed for their products and those whose value may be 
reckoned in their worth as firewood. In another month the 
caterpillars will be changing to pupae, and a little later the pupae wiU 
turn to moths which will seek the newly formed frait. The worthless 
trees in the orchard, hedgerow and elsewhere should be cut away 
now and the wood disposed of before the time for the emergence of 
the moths. The loose bark of all the other apple and pear trees 
should he scraped away. Many of the caterpillars will thus be 
exposed to their enemies and many more may be burned with the 
scrapings. Holes in the trunks and branches should be cleaned out 
as much as possible, and it would be well to make good resolutions 
to so trim and treat the trees in the future that such vermin- 
sheltering places are not encouraged to form. 

It is of no use to spray now for the Codling Moth, but if time 
permits bandages to trap the caterpillars may be applied to 
advantage. These need be nothing more elaborate than eight inch 
wide strips of bagging material doubled and stretched around the 
trunk and there held by a string about the middle or a tack 
through the lapped ends. Some of the caterpillars, disturbed by the 
cleaning of the bark or perhaps by the tillage of the land 
(espeofimly in the case of yoas-g, smooth-barked trees), will seek 
sheltw in the bands and may be easily disposed of in one or two 
^saminations before the fruit sets. The real work for the bands wffll^ 
however, cncdte after the middle Of November, 
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A very decided increase in the numbers of fruit trees imported 
from abroad is one of tbe many maui restations of the return of 
Peace. At present most of tbe consignments are from Australia, but 
as tbe shipping season for tbe nortbem bemispbere comes on there 
will no doubt be some large importations from America. For many 
reasons tbe selliner price of nursery stock at the Oape is higher than 
in Australia and America, and this fact is the chief explanation for 
the continued introduction of varieties which Oape nurseries are fully 
prepared to supply. Orange trees may be purchased in Melbourne 
at one-half the price quoted by Oape nurseries for the very same 
grade of stock, and on the face of matters it looks as if it would be 
prohtable to import from there, a view that the many Australians 
now at the Oape are not slow to impress upon their acquaintances. 
But it is very likely that the importations will not go beyond the 
stage of trial orders, for the expenses are heavy and the risks very 
large. Some consignments arrive, it is true, in very good condition, 
but others that were packed with equal care are often found 
practically worthless when opened at the entrance port for the 
customary examination for noxious insects. 

Nearly all of 2,000 citrous trees and 10,000 apple trees that arrived 
by the last steamer from Australia were dead to the roots. The 
experiences of other years have made it certain that the risks in 
getting stock from America are equally great. A couple of years 
9go one American company took a large number of orders through 
an. agent. The stock to fill them duly arrived, but very little of t 
was in a fit condition for distribution. Altogether the introduction 
of living plants in quantity from over-sea is a speculation, and not 
many orchardists can afford to speculate when failure may mean the 
loss of a planting season, perlmps after the expense of preparing the 
land. 

There are a few Government restrictions on the introduction of 
trees and plants of all kinds which should be borne in mind by all 
intending importers. The introduction of coffee trees — and by this 
is meant any and all parts of the plant with the exception of the 
bean for consumption — ^is entirely prohibited. Grape vines may be 
only introduced by the Government. Stone fruit trees, thau is the 
peach, plum, prune, cherry, apricot, almond and the like, are 
prohibited if from the United States or Canada ; and such trees from 
elsewhere must be accompanied by a sworn declaration to the effect 
that they were not grown in the countries mentioned. The failure 
to observe this regulation has made trouble for several recent 
importers. 

Aside from the restrictions noted, all trees arriving at the Cape 
are carefully inspected to determine their condition as regards 
pestiferous insects and, as far as possible, of plant diseases. Pest 
free plants are passed without any trouble or expense to the consignee, 
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but all of any consignment in which noxious insects are discovered 
are exposed to hydrocyanic acid gas fumigation or more severely 
treated. Sometimes whole consignments are ruthlessly burned* 
The consignee has to pay for fumigation, and the G-overnment pays 
no compensation when articles are destroyed or in any wise damaged. 
Most Australian stock has to be put through the gas chamber, and 
however quickly and carefully the work may be done some injury to 
the trees is almost sure to result. Parties who order from abroad 
should urge their consignees to send only perfectly clean stock and 
to so pack this that it may be thoroughly examined, say by removing 
the top and bottom of the containing case, without complete unpack- 
ing and the attendant exposure of all the roots. Citrous trees should 
be stripped of their foliage if many are packed together. 


HOW GERMS GET INTO MILK, 


Prom Bulletin No, 152 of the New Jersey Experiment Station, 
TJ.S.A., we take the following extract ; — 

" In the first place, a good many germs are living in the milk while 
it is yet in the udder of the cow, and in the next place, a good many 
more fall into the milk pail from those floating in the air, being 
caught in the streams of descending milk. Still others are introduced 
clinging to the particles of dust, dirt, hair, chaff, etc., that become 
loosened from the udder and adjacent surface of the cow, and from 
the hands, arms, etc., of the milker, and from the whisking tail of 
the animal. It is the presence of numerous particles of this sort 
which is responsible for the general practice of straining milk. But 
no strainer is fine enough to retain the smallest particles, and least 
of all the germs that have been washed out of the particles. 
In those dairies where the practice of keeping cows and stalls 
thoroughly clean has not been adopted, the dirt that most 
frequently gets into milk consists of particles of manure. The 
presence of even a little manure imparts to the milk the peculiar 
flavour called ^ cowey,^ as though it were the distinctive odour of 
this domestic species. But this flavour is quite distinct from the 
odour of new, pure milk (also found in the cow^s breath, over which 
poets have raved in ecstasy). In these days of ^modern dairy 
progress,^ the production of ^cowey^ milk is both inexcusable and 
reprehensible. Milk has a strong attraction for odours and readily 
absorbs any predominant odour of the air, etc., it is iu contact with, 
hence it is not strange that it extracts the odour of the dirt that falls 
into it. In fact, if the milch cow^s food has any peculiar flavour it 
affects the milk. These various disagreeable flavours in milk 
are of less consequence than the facD that milk receives the germs 
that iiiabit the dirt which gets into it. Of all dirt, manure 
is the richest in germ content, and what is even more important, it 
contains germs that are p 9 ,rasitic in the intestiiies and hence are 
liable to produce disease/' 



RINDERPEST IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Its History, General OJiaracter and Treatment. 


(By Mb. DuNCAiT Hutohbon, Col. Vet. Surgeon.) 


Mr. D. Hutcheon, tte Colonial Veterinary Surgeon, is publishing at 
an opportune moment a valuable pamphlet on Rinderpest in South 
Africa, giving a short description of its history, general character 
and methods of treatment. The pamphlet is now in the hands of 
the printers and should soon be ready for distribution, but as the 
subject is of vital interest to the farming community throughout the 
whole country we take the liberty of reproducing a few extracts 
from an advance proof. 

The pamphlet opens with a concise but none the less interesting 
sketch of the history of the disease, and goes on to show how it 
advanced southward from the Protectorate in 1896 and the 
devastation it caused. Passing on then to the disease itself a 
description is given in very lull and explicit terms of all the 
symptoms, with a differential diagnosis which shows that there are 
a great many cases in which the characteristic symptoms are not 
very clearly defined, especially in the earlier stages. The 
temperature is usually an excellent guide, but this cannot always be 
relied upon, as we get a high temperature in other diseases involving 
the digestive organs. Por example, there are many cases of 
Rinderpest in which the flow of tears is not very marked, and the 
discharge from the nose barely discernible. There is invariably 
more or less of a dribbling of saliva from the mouth, but we get that 
associated with Red water, also congestion of the liver, and other 
derangements of the digestive organs ; while a violent diarrhoea, the 
foeces being mixed with blood and mucus, is often the accompaniment 
of inflammation of the bowels, caused by cattle eating certain irritant 
bulbous plants, such as tulp. Numerous cases of acute catarrh are 
met with also, which simulate the symptoms of Rinderpest very 
closely, but the discharges from the eyes and nostrils are more viscid 
than in Rinderpest, while there is no flow of saliva from the 
mouth, and the foeces are usually normal. In all outbreaks, there- 
fore, in which only one or two animals are affected, it is necessary to 
make 

A POST-MOETEH ExA^riNATION, 

and even then, unless the case is sufficiently advanced, the typical 
appearances— the yellowish grey exudate of the mucous membranes^ 
and the ulcerous erosions of the fourth stomach and bowels^ — ^may 
not he sufficiently developed to kad to a decided opinion on the 
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case, and unless there is evidence of contagion, further develop- 
ments must be awaited. 

On viewing the carcase of an animal that has died of Einderpest, 
the body is generally much emaciated, and the natural orifices are 
soiled with a dirty discharge, and the carcase exhales a peculiar 
fcEtid odour. The principal and pathognomonic lesions of Eiuder- 
pest have their seat in the mucous membranes of the digestive 
tract, the respiratory passages, and the urinary apparatus. The 
mucous lining of the mouth is congested, and covered over with a 
slimy mucus. It presents a bright salmon colour, but if the beast 
has been killed and bled before examination, this bright pinkish 
colour disappears. The epithelium is frequently found detached in 
places, leaving small ulcerated-looking spots. These are met with 
most frequently on the under surface of the tongue, inner surface of 
the lips, and on the dental pad. The mucous membrane of the fauces 
and pharynx is the seat of catarrhal inflammation, and covered with 
thickened mucus — sometimes purulent. The nasal mucous membrane 
is likewise the seat of catarrhal inflammation, its surface being 
covered with purulent muons, and towards the openings of the 
nostrils, small ulcers or abrasions are frequently met with. After 
passing the pharynx and larynx, there is very little change to be 
observed in either the trachea or oesophagus. Slight catarrhal 
inflammation is sometimes met with in the bronchial tubes, with 
collapse of some of the smaller lobules. Pulmonary emphysema 
may also be present, but, as Williams remarks, this is due to the 
formation of gases in the areolae of the connecting tissue. But the 
changes in the lungs are neither constant nor pathognomonic, and 
are secondary as a rule. There is sometimes echymotio patches on 
the endocardium of the heart, and similar spots are met with, 
occasionally, on the epioardium, with a little fluid in the pericardial 
sac. On opening the abdomen, the peritoneum is congested and very 
frequently spotted, and there is a variable quantity of a yellow 
serous fluid in the peritoneal cavity. It is comparatively rare to 
find any pathological changes in the first and second stomachs, 
although a little serous infiltration is sometimes met with under the 
epithelial Hniog. 

The third stomach is generally hard, and the food between the 
leaves dry and caked. But very frequently, more especially if the 
sick animal has been aEowed to drink large quantities of water, the 
contents of the third stomach are found quite fluid. 

It is in the abomasum or fourth stomach, and the intestines, 
where the most marked and characteristie changes are met with. 
The mucous membrane of this stomach is the seat of acute catarrhal 
inflam m ation, the sub-mucous tissue is swollen, and infiltrated with 
a serous efEusion, especially on the rugae or folds. The mucous 
membrane is also swollen, and its epithelium detached — desquamated 
— in patches of various sizes, leaving ulcerated sores, more particu- 
larly near the pyloxis or bowel, and, where these ulcers present the 
appearance of dark eroded sores, with the yellow degenerated tissue 
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resting in their centres, small petechial spots are often foun(i 
studded all over tbe congested area. 

In the small intestines we find congestion and inflammation of 
varying degrees of intensity, with a muco-purulent greyish yellow 
exudation, in some cases covering innumerable small spots scattered 
all over the mucous membrane of the bowels; in other cases this 
exudation is found covering almost the whole surface of the rnuooaa 
membrane. In more severe oases this presents the appearance of a 
thick croupous-looking exudate, which — in parts — ^forms a complete 
cast of the bowels. 

In such cases the epithelium is thickened, softened, and is found 
detached over large patches throughout the small intestines, leaving 
the membrane red and granular looking. Peyers, glands or patches 
are generally inflamed, swollen, and denuded of epithelium. The 
changes in the large intestines are not usually so well marked or so 
uniform. In many cases the inflammation is more in patches, and in 
the rectum the mucous membrane is often intensely inflamed, and 
presents a blood-streaked appearance. The epithelium is swollen, 
and covered over with a muco-purulent exudate, while there is more 
or less infiltration of the sub-mucous tissue. In many severe cases, 
however, the large intestines are just as seriously affected as the 
small, with numerous small patches of desquamated epithelium. It 
is a very curious fact also that many of the cases which manifest the 
most severe external symptoms do not show the most characteristic 
post-mortem lesions. 

The liver very often appears congested, and presents a yellowish 
colour of varying tints. In many of the cases, however, the liver is 
perfectly normal in character and appearance, and the gall perfectly 
healthy. The mucous lining of the gall-bladder is sometimes 
inflamed, especially about the base of the sac, and studded all 
over with blood spots. The gall presents varying shades of colour, 
from a deep green to almost blood red, and is often thick and curdy 
looking. The mucous lining of the urinary bladder is sometimes 
affected also in patches with a little sub- mucous infiltration, and 
similar appearances present themselves in the vagina of the female. 
It is not my intention to go minutely into all the post-mortem 
changes which may be observed in individual cases. The most 
marked and pathognomonic post-mortem appearances are those seen 
in the mouth and upper air passages, and in the fourth stomach and 
intestines. 

Treatment. 

^^The medicinal treatment of Rinderpest is seldom followed by 
any satisfactory results. A large number of medicinal remedies were 
tried, such as germicides, anodynes, astringents and laxatives, alone 
and in various combinations. Some of these appeared to exercise a 
beneficial effect, but I am strongly of opinion that the varying 
success which attended the administration of these several remedies 
-depended more upon the mild or severe nature of the particular 
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outbreaks^, than upon any specific action exercised by the medicine. 
In its usual virulent form^ ten per cent, of recoveries was considered 
a very fair average, but in some outbreaks fifteen, twenty and up to 
thirty per cent, of recoveries were recorded, more particularly 
during the hot dry summer weather. 

In India they have had the same experience. Pease says : — 
^ The disease in some parts of India, and notably those parts which 
are naturally hot and arid, where the temperature of the air rises 
very high, is fre(|uently noticed to be of a far milder type than is the 
case more particularly in the hills, and it has appeared probable that' 
desiccation of the virus by the great heat and dryness influences its 
virulence to a considerable extent — 60 to 65 per cent, of recoveries 
may sometimes be observed in the hot districts of the plain.^ 

I think there can be little doubt that dry heat does exercise a 
modifying influence on the virulence of the disease, but it does not 
altogether account for the exceptionally mild form that the disease 
assumes on individual farms here and there in a district where the 
climatic and other conditions are similar to those on other farms 
adjoining, where the disease presents its usual virulent character/^ 
Be that as it may, I am of opinion that if careful statistics could 
be collected, it would be shown that, where the affected cattle could 
be properly attended to, comfortably sheltered from the hot sun in 
summer, and from the cold in winter, kept away from an unlimited 
supply of water, and given nourishing gruel to drink, that a higher 
average of recoveries would follow than where a large number of 
different medicines are used. I do not mean to infer that medicine 
is useless in Rinderpest, some may modify the symptoms and alle- 
viate the suffering, but none of the medicinal remedies that I have 
tried, or heard of being used, appeared to exercise any very 
marked influence on the course or character of the disease. The 
Indian Cattle Plague Commission agreed that mild laxatives in the 
early stages of the disease did good, and Veterinary Surgeon 
Thacker, who is reported to have treated 2,541 oases of the disease 
with great success, always gave three ounces of finely divided 
sulphur in two <j[ttarbs of gruel morning and evening, until some 
slight laxative effect was produced* 

iNOCUMTiOK AGAINST RINDERPEST. 

The principal methods of inoculation against Rinderpest prac- 
tised in South Africa are bile and serum. The former is used both 
fresh and glycerinated, and the latter in the form of preserved 
semm, and as blood freshly drawn from a recovered animal. 

Pure Freah Bile. 

^^Inoculation with pure bile, either obtained from an animal, 
affected with Rinderpest immediately after death, unless the dura- 
tion of the disease has been unduly prolonged, or from an affected 
animal killed while in the last stage of collapse, which is usually 
about the sixth or seventh day of the fever, or the tenth or twelfth 
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day after artificial infection. This is KocWs method. The dose 
recommended is 10 c.o., injected into the cellular tissue under the 
loose skin of the dewlap, and well rubbed in. 

Kooh^s instructions were to use biles of a dark green colour 
with a white froth, and it is generally acknowledged that these are 
the best, but experience has shown that biles of all shades of colour, 
except those which are red from the presence of blood, and 
those which are very thin and of a light yellow colour, may 
be used so long as they are clear and free from any putrid smell. 

^ Animals which were injected with brownish green gall containing 
the Simpson bacillus in pure culture, and gall of a brown colour, 
containing both bacteria and streptococci, became immune without 
the occurrence of any accidents such as abscesses.^ (Kohlstock.) 

“ As the bile obtained from different animals may vary consider- 
ably in strength and immunising properties, all the galls extracted 
at one time, after being kept separate for twelve hours to see whether 
they remain all right, should be mixed together, so as to render 
them as uniform in strength and character as possible. If 
practicable bile should be used within from eighteen to thirty-six 
hours after it is drawn, unless it can be kept in ice, when it will 
keep sweet and effective for a much longer period ; but even under 
such conditions, it should not be kept over four days, as its immu- 
nising properties are liable to become modified when kept beyond 
that poriod. 

Further experience indicates that the bile obtained from cattle 
which contracted the disease spontaneously, and is extracted 
immediately after death, is generally more reliable than bile obtained 
from cattle which are given the disease artificially, by the sub- 
cutaneous injection of virulent blood. Hence smearing the muzzle 
and nostrils with infective material was considered a more satis- 
factory method of infecting animals for bile production. 

In connection with this subject Dr. Edington says in his Annual 
Eeport for 1897, page 07 : — ^That according to the recent researches 
of Fraser, the bile of all animals has peculiar antitoxic virtues, and 
he suggests that the ingress of poison by the alimentary tract is 
attempted to be met with, and antagonised by the bile secretion, so 
that the giving of Rinderpest to animals by the natural channel may 
— and I think probably does — stimulate bile production. Further, 
where infection is made through the gastrointestinal tract, the 
poison must, in the first instance, act through the portal vein ; while 
in subcutaneous infection the virus must be carried to the liver, for 
the most part along the branches of the hepatic artery, a most 
important difference, seeing that in the one case the action proceeds 
with regard to the hepatic lobules centripetally, while in the other 
case it proceeds centrifagally.^ * 

*Tho fourth stom£i.oh in the spontaneous disease presents, as a rule, more advanced 
lesions than where the disease has been artidoially produced. We rarely saw on the 
bilo station such destructive lesions as wo found in the spontaneous disease outside. 
{Shepherd.) 
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How TO Extract the Bile. 

The animal should be laid on its left side^ and the skin and flesh 
on the right side immediately behind the last rib cut through; the 
ribs are then raised, and the gall-bladder becomes visible. The 
gall-bladder is then punctured with a small knife or trocar, and the 
gall allowed to escape into a wide-mouthed bottle, previously steri- 
lised. If properly stoppered wide-mouthed bottles are not available, 
then ordinary white quart bottles may be used, with a glass or 
enamelled funnel, which can be procured from most country stores. 
Every precaution must be taken that the operation is performed in 
a thoroughly clean manner, the hands of the operators, and also all 
instruments and utensils, being thoroughly cleansed and sterilised 
before use. The surface of the gall-bladder should also be wiped 
over with an antiseptic solution before being punctured. 

Directeons eor the Selection oe Biles, &c. 

{a) Biles of all shades of colour, except those that are red from 
the presence of blood and thin, watery biles of a pale 
yellow colour, may be accepted so long as they are clear 
and free from sediment, and where practicable several 
different galls should be mixed together ; this modifies and 
equalises the strength and safety of the gall. The selected 
galls should be kept separately for at least 12 hours ; if 
any gall smells or changes colour after keeping, it must be 
rejected. The good galls are then mixed together before 
being sent out. 

(&) Oall is considered most effective and gives the best results 
when obtained from a sick beast on the 10th day after 
artificial inoculation, or on the 4th or 5th day after the 
visible symptoms have become app irent in natural infection. 
Earlier or later galls should be avoided, and gall taken 
from an animal which has died, unless the duration of tho 
disease is known, is not to be recommended unless carefully 
examined. 

(c) The gall should be used on the second day after being 

drawn if practicable, but if kept cool either by placing the 
bottles in iced chests, or wrapping them in wet cloths, and 
placing them in a cool draught, may be kept fresh and safe 
up to the third or even fourth day. 

(d) Both before and after the gall is placed in the bottles, they 
should be disinfected, and also the cloths that are wrapped 
round them, before being sent to the inoculator, 

{^) The inoculator should not extract the gall from the affected/ 
animal himself, nor come near to the infected cattle; but if 
it is necessary for him to do so, he should change his clothes 
and boots, and disinfect his hands well before commencing 
to inoculate, also see that everyone handling the cattle has 
been thoroughly disinfected. 
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(/) As it is never certain wlien inoculating within an infected 
area, that the herd is completely free from infection, the 
needle of the syringe should be cleaned, and disinfected 
in a five per cent, solution of carbolic acid or alcohol after 
each inoculation, and the skin of the animal at the seat of 
inoculation should be cleaned and disinfected both before 
and after the operation with Jejes^ Fluid or other similar 
disinfecting solution. 

{g) The small cup or vessel containing the gall, from which the 
syringe is repeatedly filled, should be kept covered with a 
small piece of linen or calico, wrung out in the disinfecting 
solution, and the operator's hands and syringe should be 
frequently disinfected. 

(h) As infection may be in any herd unknown to the operator, 
he should disinfect his hands and clothes well after 
inoculating each herd, and for the same reason, it is not 
desirable to have the same boys to assist in catching 
different herds of cattle. 

The objections to Pure Bile Inoculations are : — 

(a) Biles vary so much in their immunising properties, and 
there is no practical method of examination on the veld 
which will indicate whether the bile being used is strong 
or weak in immunising properties ; hence the operator is 
unable to regulate the dose which he should inject, or to 
calculate the duration of the immunity which the inocula- 
tion will confer. 

(b) Inoculation with pure bile does not produce its effects at 

once, complete immunity is not established until about the 
tenth day ; an inoculated animal may contract a severe 
form of Rinderpest up to the sixth day after bile inocula- 
tion, if exposed to infection. 

Farther, there can be little doubt that many pure biles 
intensify the disease, and hasten the fatal termination in 
already infected animals ; it is, therefore, not so suitable for 
the inoculation of infected herds as glycerinated bile or 
serum. 

(c) Bile inoculation — either pure or glycerinated— necessitates 

the destruction of a large proportion of the animals to be 
inoculated, not less than six per cent, when the necessary 
care is exercised in the selection of suitable bile. In this 
respect it compares very unfavourably with serum. 

>(d) Lastly, pure bile will not keep. Dr. Turner says 

In the laboratory, using minute precautions to prevent 
the introduction of putrefactive organisms, and by placing 
the finid in an ice chest, it is sometimes possible to preserve 
the bile, in a state in which it can be used without danger, 
for a period of ten days. But usually the bile is already 
infected with putrefactive organisms in the gall-bladder 
itself, so that any amount of care is futile ; and Veterinary 
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Surgeon Shepherd^ when referring to the formation of 
abscesses after bile inoculation^ says '^that these are not 
necessarily due to carelessness — I have frequently found 
microscopically putrefactive and other bacteria in abun- 
dance in the very best looking Koch galls/^ 

Method of Inoculating, 

After having secured the animal to be operated on, the necessary 
dose of bile is injected under the skin of the dewlap by means of a 
hypodermic syringe, and well rubbed in. Care should be taken that 
the point of the needle is not inserted into the flesh, but between the 
skin and the flesh only. The local result of inoculation with bile is 
a hard, somewhat painful swelling, about the size of a man^s fist,, 
which gradually disappears in the course of a week or two. 

Glycerinaied Bile. 

Edington^s Method is made by adding one part of glycerine to 
two parts of bile. Tho mixture should be well stirred together, and 
allowed to stand for eight days. Experience has taught us, 
however, that if urgently required, the glycerinated bile may be 
safely used, even for intravenous injection, forty- eight hours after 
being mixed. The dose of the glycerinated bile is from 15 to 85 c.c. 
— according to the size of the animal — injected into the cellular 
tresue under the loose skin of the dewlap, and well rubbed in. 
When used in an inf ected herd, large doses should be given, as it 
possesses distinct curative action; and in all animals which have a 
high temperature, indicating that the fever is already established, 
large doses should be injected into the jugular vein direct. It was 
claimed for glycerinated bile that it did not communicate the disease, 
as fresh pure bile was liable to do, the glycerine having the effect of 
destroying the active organism of liinderpest, as well as those of 
putrefaction, but that it exorcised no modifying action on the 
immunising substances contained in tho bile, and although tho 
immunity which it conferred was a passive one, this was considered 
an advantage rather than otherwise, as it rendered tho inoculated 
animals susceptible to a modified reaction when injected, ten days- 
after, with a dose of 0‘1 c.c. of virulent blood. A second dose of 
virulent blood, of double the strength, was injected from ten to 
fourteen days after the first. Unfortunately the difference in the 
strength and immunising properties of the different biles made it 
practically impossible to fix any exact dates on which to apply the 
blood inoculations with safety, and yet to give a reaction that would 
strengthen the immunity. In many herds no visible reaction 
followed the first blood inoculation, and yet the second blood 
inoculation caused such a general and severe attack, that a large 
Mroentage died of the disease. In some instances even the first 
blood inoculation caused a heavy mortality, clearly showiug that 
some samples of glycerinated bile gave but a very evanescent 
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itnmunity. To overcome these drawbacks, a larger dose o£ 
glycerinated bile was used, and it was followed up with blood 
inoculations at shorter iutervals, beginning with 2 minims, and 
gradually increasing the dose. Several herds were immunised by 
this method, but it entailed a considerable amount of additional 
trouble and expense, Glycerinated bile is now used mainly to give 
a passive immunity similar to serum, until the infection in the herd, 
or in the near neighbourhood, has died out. If necessary it may 
with advantage be followed by a dose of pure bile. It is now rarely 
followed up by virulent blood, principally on account of the danger 
that exists in this country of communicating other diseases besides 
Rinderpest. The chief advantage of glycerinated bile over serum is 
ijhat it can be prepared immediately on the outbreak of the disease, 
at any centre where serum is unobtainable. It will keep effective 
*for many months — in one instance it proved effective after three 
years — and it requires very little skill to prepare it. 

The question of defibrinated salted blood and serum as 
inoculating media for the prevention and cure of Rinderpest are 
also dealt with at length, and the pamphlet concludes with the 
following ; — 


OoNSIUEEATIONS FOR FuTURE ACTION. 

Should Rinderpest become epizootic again in South Africa, and 
prevail in a virulent form over wide areas of the country, rendering 
the cattle liable to infection, and re-infection for many months, it 
would be necessary to give the herds an active immunity which 
would last until the danger were past, and such an immunity could 
only be conferred by an injection of one or other of the following 
immunising materials 

(a) Inoculation with pure bile. 

(&) Inoculation with glycerinated bile followed by pure bile, or 
repeated doses of virulent blood, or 

(c) Tho simultaneous inoculation with strong standardised 
serum and virulent blood. 

There are, however, very strong objections to the use of virulent 
blood, whether after glycerinated bile, or along with serum,-— 

(a) Because it conveys active Rinderpest to the cattle, every 
inoculated herd becoming a fresh centre of infection, and 

(b) On account of the danger of introducing other infectious 

diseases besides Rinderpest, such as Redwater, Anthrax, 
Quarter-evil, and other diseases of a similar character which 
affect cattle in South Africa, not yet clearly differentiated, 
but which are known to be communioared by blood 
inoculation, and which cannot always he guarded against 
even by careful microscopic examination. 

This is also the principal objection against the use of defibrinated 
malted blood. 
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We Bwe, however, every hope and expecfcafcion no^ that the war 
has ceased, and with it the necessity for moving cattle about in all 
directions for transport, and protection, that the outbreaks of the 
disease will be more or less sporadic, and comparatively easily 
suppressed by strict quarantine, and the prompt inoculation with 
serum or bile, both pure and glycerinated. It is upon serum, how- 
ever, that our principal reliance must be placed, — 

{a) Because it can be produced in large quantities, and kept for 
long periods ready for use as required. The serum prepared 
by Drs. Turner and Kolle at Kimberley in 1 898 retained 
its efficacy unimpaired for two and a half years, and some 
of it was used effectively after three years, but its strength 
was evidently becoming reduced at the lantor date. 

(Z;) Its strength can be ascertained before it is issued for use, 
hence the dose can be regulated. 

(c) Its action is immediate, a clean animal is safe as soon as it 

is inoculated. 

(d) It is also curative in its action in the early stages of the 
disease when used in large doses. 

(«) It does not— as far as is known at present — communicate 
any other disease. 

The methods of inoculation which I would recommend in future 
sporadic outbreaks of Rinderpest are briefly as follows: — 

iNPEcrBD Herds. 

^ These should be inoculated at once with either serum, glycerinated 
bile, or defibrinated immune blood. Every animal which indicates 
infection by a rise of temperature should rooeivo a large dose of not 
less than 100 o.c, of strong serum, 30 o.o. of glycorinafced bile, or 
300 to400 c.o. of ordinary immune blood, obtained from a recovered 
animal which had not been fortified. All affected animals should 
receive the inoculation diroot into the jugular vein, as it acts more 
promptly and effectively than when injected under the skin. Fresh 
pure bile should not be used in an infected herd, if any of tho other 
inoculating materials can be obtained, as some biles tend to intensify 
the character of the disease in those already infected, and its 
immunising effect is too slowly developed to protect the healthy 
cattle in the herd against infection, if they are kept in contact with 
the sick. If no other means are available, however, the temperature 
of the whole of the cattle in the infected herd should be carefully 
taken by clinical thermometer, and those only which register a 
normal temperature should be inoculated with pure bile ; the others 
should be separated from the inoculated lot at once, and carefully 
attended to. If glycerine can he obtained, the spare bile should be 
mixed with it in the pro]poition of one of glycerine to two of bile. 
This mixture after standing for forty-eight hours, may be injected 
intravenously into the infected animals in large doses, not only with 
sefety, b ut with^ marked benefit. ^ Fresh, pure bile may, however, be 
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used as a second injection, following serum or glycerinated bile, in 
all animals in the herd which give no indication of being affected 
with the disease ; this will confer a lasting immunity sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 

Clean Herds. 

When it is decided to inoculate a clean herd which is in danger of 
becoming infected by reason of the proximity of the disease, I would 
recommend that all the cattle in the herd be inoculated with not less 
than 20 o.c. of glycerinated bile, 30 c.c. of strong serum, or 200 c.c. 
of defibrinated immune blood. The strength and endurance of the 
immunity conferred by these inoculating materials is proportionate 
to the amount injected, hence, if the disease is prevalent in the 
neighbourhood, larger doses may be used, or an injection of fresh, 
pure bile may be given ten to fifteen days later. This will confer a 
lasting immunity on the cattle, and obviate the loss arising from the 
inoculation, or risk of introducing the disease. 


HEARTWATER IN CALVES. 


Further Experiments. 

Interesting Conclusions. 

(By Mr. C. P. Lounsbdey, Government Entomologist.) 


An experiment to further test the supposed identity of the disease 
produced in calves by heartwater-pathogenio ticks with heartwaner 
has just been completed. In the last issue of the Journal the 
infection of calf 5 by pathogenic ticks was recorded, and also the 
fact that a goat inoculated with blood from this calf had become 
infected. While the goat was in fever its blood was used to 
inoculate the animals for the new experiment. These animals were 
three in number and were done July 29th, each with 5 c.c. injected 
into the jugular. One was LXXXIII, a merino ewe that had been 
kept in the calf shed as a control througrhout the period of the 
earlier experimeuts. Another was LXVIII, a merino wether 
that had in early May experienced an attack of fever due to 
inoculation from calf 2, and which had subsequently resisted infection 
from heartwater-pathogenic ticks. And the third was LX7, an 
angora ewe that had survived true heartwater last year under 
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Yeterinary Surgeon SpreulPs manipulation at Somerset East, and 
whicli bad subsequently* proved resistant to laeartwater both when 
tested by virulent blood and by pathogenic ticks. All three 
animals were originally from non^heart water sections of the country. 
If the perplexing disease induced in the calves wore altogether 
distinct from heartwater, it is reasonable to assume that botli 
LXXXIII and LXV would suffer severe attacks as the result of 
their inoculation, whilst JjXVIII, because of its previous attack, 
would be little affected. On the other hand, if the disease were 
heartwater, only differing from the typical malady in the superficial 
lesions it caused, the expectation would be that LXXXIII only would 
be acutely affected. 

Pour weeks have now elapsed sinew the inoculation and no further 
developments need be looked for. LXXXIII, as was expected in any 
case, sickened and died. Fever appeared on the tenth day and 
subsided on the eighteenth. Then after lingering on in a wholly 
prostrate condition for another week, the animal succumbed. 
Neither LXVIII nor LXV were made visibly ill. The former gave 
a slight febrile reaction from the eighteenth to the twenty-second 
day, whilst the latter gave only a single temperature reading that was 
abnormally high. Therefore it appears that an attack of the calf 
disease confers resistance to heartwater, and, convorboly, that an 
attack of heartwater confers resistance to the calf disease. This is 
as near to proof that the diseases are one and the same as is likely 
to be obtained. A supplementary test to show that the ticks of tho 
lot used for the infection of the calves were non-pathogenio until fed 
on heartwater diseased goats is now in progress. No doubt of their 
innocuousness is felt, but a positive demonstration of tho fact is 
desirable. 


M, Lavoran in tho Gomptse Eendus claims to have discovorod 
an antidote to the bito of tho tsetse lly so fatal to cattle on tho 
East Coast. He maintains that injections of human scrum have tho 
effect of making the trypanosomas (tho causative micro-organism) 
disappear from the blood of tho sick beast. Apparently tho substance 
in the human blood which kills the microbe of the disease is con- 
tained in the white globules. Pour to live hours after tho human 
serum is injected the trypanosomas begin to disappear, as they do 
under treatment with arseniie of soda. From trials on rats and 
mice, the human serum only drives away the microbes for some days^ 
and another injection is required to prolong the life of the animal, 
Eepeating the dose, however, becomes ineffectual at length, and then 
a mixed treatment of arsenite of soda and serum is advisable. Tho 
dose of serum for a rat is about two cubic centimetres, and hence 
the antidote is not very applicable to cattle, but M. Lavoran hopes 
to immunise animals against the malady, and perhaps sorum will 
act as a remedy. 



THE METRIC SYSTEM* 


A Plea for Decimal Coinage and Metric Weights and 
Measures for South Africa. 


A J^APER liEA.D BEFORE THE PHILOSOrHICAL SOCIETY OF CafE ToWN 
BY Me. D. E. HuI’OHINS, F. R. ]Met. SoC., CoNt^ERVATOR OF 
Forests, Western Districts, Cafe Cotony. 


For over 100 years Etiglislimen have been looking over the cold 
waters to the good things beyond, but they have hesitated to take the 
plunge. Deeimal Coinage and Metric Weights and Measures are 
among those good things that are only attained after effort and 
inconvenience. The last 100 years have been prosperous for 
Englishmen and Americans, hence the wish to let well alone. Of 
course America has Decimal Coinage everywhere. History shows 
that the introduction of a decimal system generally requires some 
national crisis to brace the country to the effort. Thus the French 
Jtevolution was necessary for the inception of the decimal system of 
coinage and measurements. It was not until after the struggle for 
German unity that Germany adopted it, or till the achievement of 
Italian unity that Italy adopted it generally. The younger nations 
such as Belgium adopted it as a matter of course when they achieved 
national existence. Small States such as Holland and Denmark had 
to adopt it because their bigger neighbours did so. It was as far 
back as 1793 that the French National Convention promulgated the 
metre as the unit of measurement. In the reaction that followed, 
the decimal division of the right angle into a hundred degrees instead 
of ninety, and other unimportant points, were abandoned, and for 
about a quarter of a century in France the metric system and tho old 
system of weights and measures were practised together. At last in 
1837 the metric system was made obligatory in. France, and from that 
date to this there have been no more enthusiastic advocates of the 
metric system than the French. The Germans did not introduce the 
metric system till 1869, but, says a recent British Consular Report, 
The new system has taken complete root in G erman commercial life, 
and its utility has been fully demonstrated.^^ 

The metric system began in Italy in Napoleon^s time, but it was 
not till 1890 that the system was universally legalised. In Austria 
the metric system has been in compulsory use for the last quarter of 
a century, and, says the same Consular Report, has given complete 
satisfaction. Not the smallest desire is evinced in any quarter to 
3 
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revert to the old and more cumbersome system.” Uurjgary, Japan 
and Belgium adopted the decimal system with their new national 
life as a matter of course ; but in quiet Holland, though the metric 
system has been in force for over 80 years, it is not yet fully followed. 
In Portugal there was a transition stage of 10 or 12 years during 
which the people gradually got accustomed to the metric system. In 
Spain, Sweden, Norway and Switzerland the metric system is 
legalised, and even in Turkey endeavours have been made to do so. 
All these count! ies have decimal coinage. Kussia and China have 
decimal coinage, but not metrical weights and measures. If one 
runs the eye down the forty principal nations of the world, we see 
that they have all got decimal coinage except England (including 
India), Persia and Tunis ! 

The Consular Report mentioned above states that the adoption of 
the metric system has assisted in tho development of the trade of 
the countries which have adopted it. 

The question of decimal coinage is now before a committee of the 
Federal Parliament of Australia, and with the re-construotion of the 
States of South Africa the present appears to be a fitting time lor 
the Philosophical Society (the only general scientific society of South 
Africa) to consider this most important question and to make a 
recommendation on the matter to the various South African Govern- 
ments. 

I shall now proceed to lay before you suggestions regarding tho 
feasibility of a working decimal coinage and decimal weights and 
measures for South Africa, In a complete metric system there are 
points which have an interest for scientific men alone. T'hese there 
is no necessity to discuss this evening. Scientific men use the metric 
system the world through, but the really important question from a 
humanitarian point of view is the use of the metric system hy the 
people. Here there are difficulties to be overcome, prejudices to bo 
swept aside, but there is the greater reward afterwards— a proportion 
of our manhood freed from the slavery of the desk, and the terror of 
figures banished fnom women and children. 

DfiKUMAb ComAGK. 

To consider a decimal coinage first. This is really the most 
important part of the subject for us all, far more important in the 
daily usages of life than all other weights and measures put together. 
Thus we find that whereas a few of the nations have not yet adopted 
metrical weights and measures, every civilized power, with the 
exception of England and some of her Colonies, have adopted a 
decimal coinage. 

It has been argued that the adoption of a decimal coinage in 
England would be difficult because either the pound, the groat unit 
of the, wealthy classes, or the penny, the poor man^s coin, must be 
displaced. Now we have the smgular good fortune in South Africa 
to be able to avoid this difficulty. With us the penny is of no 
account as a circulating medium away from the coast ports, and even 
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there the system that I have now to propose to you does not 
materially disturb the penny. In fact we have a decimal coinage in 
our pockets to-night, and all that is required is to instruct the people 
in its use and adopt it. We have the pound ; we have the florin, 
the one- tenth part of the pound; and we have the tickey, which 
is nearly the one-tenth part of the florin. The present farthing 
is the gg part of the florin. The decimal farthing would be the 
part of the florin. I suggest that our decimal coinage in South 
Africa should consist of pounds, florins, tickeys and farthings. The 
pounds and florins remaining as they are, let us see how the tickey 
is affected. Instead of having a face value of threepence, it would 
have a face value of a trifle below twopence halfpenny — 2.4 pence. 
Its real value, as everyone knows, is much below this. For many 
years all our coinage below the gold coins have been tokens. We 
should then have a new tickey of which the face value would be 
twopence halfpenny. 

The place of the penny would be taken by the half-tickey, of which 
the value would be one penny farthing. For those with whom home 
associations are so justly dear, it may be worth lemembering that a 
decimal penny^s worth (viz., one penny farthing) would come nearer 
the home value of the penny. 

The halfpenny is little used in South Africa. Under the decimal 
coinage proposed, its value would be increased by less than half a 
farthing. Practically, therefore, it would remain unchanged. Thus, 
as I said, we have a decimal coinage already in our pockets, and all 
that is required is to keep our accounts in pounds, florins and 
tickeys instead of pounds, shillings and pence. The change is so 
simple that it would probably he sufiicient for the Governments of 
Natal and the Cape in communication with the Chambers of 
Commerce to adopt it forthwith. 

As regards the coins at present in circulation, there would he a 
nominal loss of ^d. on the tickey and nominally a gain of a farthing 
on every penny, but, as has been mentioned, there would be no real 
loss or gain on either, since the florin and all the silver and copper 
coins have no real value, but only, like a paper note, their exchange 
value ac the bank. Indeed, silver and copper coins are at a 
disadvautage compared to paper money, since silver is not legal 
tender above £2, nor copper coins above five shillings. In this 
proposed decimal coinage, the shilling would of course remain as it 
is, the shilling or half florin’^; the sixpenny bib would remain as 
it is, the sixpenny bit or quarter florin.^^ 

The Colonies of Mauiitius and Ceylon furnish good parallels for 
what is here proposed for South Africa. By commercial relations 
they are linked to India as South Africa is linked to England. 
Mauritius and Ceylon have taken the Indian standard coin (the 
rupee), but instead of following the clumsy Indian division of the 
rupee into 16 annas and 12 pies, they divide it into 100 cents. I 
have resided for some years in the East, and know that this system 
has long worked perfectly successfully in Ceylon. Some day 
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probably India will follow suit. Here we have, on the one hand, a 
very ancient civilisation intensely conservative and very difficult to 
move in the matter of its coinage ; and on the other hand a young 
Colony linked to it, but with work to perform, and no spare popula- 
tion, or time to waste on childish arithmetic. Personally for many 
years I have been in the habit ofieckoning in pounds, florins and 
tickeys for rapid mental calculations. 

The florin was originally a large and valuable gold piece struck 
by Florence when in the zenith of her power. The name is derived 
either from Florence or the flower, a lily that appeared on one side 
of the coin, which is described as of great beauty. This florin was 
speedily imitated all over Soutlern Europe, and from it is derived the 
Austrian and English florin of to-day of which the value is 2s. 

Other British Colonies have their decimal coinages founded on the 
most convenient local standard. Thus Canada has dollars and cents. 
The Straits Settlements and Hong-Kong have a dollar and cents. 
The dollar was authorised in 1894 by a British Order in Council, and 
is identical in weight and fineness with the Japanese dollar or yen/ 
British Honduras has a dollar and cents, the dollar being the United 
States gold dollar. Mauritius and Ceylon, as we have seen, have the 
rupee and cents. 

WmOFJTS AND Mrasuebs. 

Weights and measures in the transaccions of daily life have not 
the importance of coinage, but it does not require a moment^s reflec- 
tion to see that when Englishmen have different standards of 
weights and measures to the rest of the world, and those weights 
and measures not simple and easy, that Englishmen are at a dis- 
advantage until they reform their weights and measures. At the 
same time, for those of us who are long past our school days, the 
shattering of our old-established standards of length, of area, of 
capacity, and of weight is a terribly awkward thing to contemplate ; 
and it will probably be necessary for us, as has been tlie case with 
most countries, to go through a transitional period and load up 
gradually to the change. However, that is a point on which I hope 
tho Society will express its opinion this evening. I shall now place 
before you a scheme by which perliaps we may achieve the metric 
system of weights and measures with a minimum of inconvenience in 
the alteration of our standards of thought and speech. I shall 
consider in succession units oE length, of area, of capacity, and finally 
of weight. 

Unit op Length. 

The metre or meter is the foundation of the metric system. 
Captain Kater in the Philosophical Transactions for 1818, page 109, 
gives 39.8707904 as the number of English inches in the standard 
French metre. The standard metre is of platinum at tho freezing 
point of water. The Standards Commission in their report of 1871-72 
recommended a value o^ 39.88203, but the English Act adopted 
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Captain Kater’s value. The value provisionally adopted by the 
IT,S.A. Geodetic Survey is 1 metre=39.8700 inches — Smithsonian Met. 
Table. The English standard yard is ot bronze at 62^ Pahr. As 
a mnemonic, it may be worth remembering that the French 
metre equals 3 feet Sin. and L This then is the relation between 
the English standard of length and the French length standard, 
which is the basis of the entire metric system. After all, the diJBfer- 
ence between the French metre and the English yard is not very 
much. It would probably be better if instead of speaking of the 
metre or meter, which has a number of other meanings in JEoglish, 
we were to speak of the old yard and the " metric yard.^^ For 
the ordinary purposes of daily life, the transition from the one to tho 
other is not difficult. It is in the subdivisions that the wrench 
comes ! Feet go out, inches go out, and in their place we have 
centimetres. Two and a half centimetres equal very nearly one inch. 
Centimetres from their use by foreigners and scientific men have 
already got to be fairly familiar with most Englishmen. Centimetre 
guns and inch guns are at this moment fighting our battles side by 
side. Perhaps it might tend to popularize centimetres if the 7 were 
called metric inches?. When a serious attempt is made to introduce 
metrical weights and measures, we shall no doubt see more of the 
foot rules with inches on one side and centimetres on the other. 

The big unit of lenyth is the mile. The corresponding metric 
measure is the kilometre. Kilometres have already got a footing in 
South Africa on the railways in the Transvaal, and let us hope that 
we shall soon see all the road distances expressed in kilometres. 
There should not be much difficulty in this change. The kilouietie 
or 1,000 yards is the natural long distance measure. Three-fourths 
of the people who speak about miles, if suddenly asked what it meant 
could not tell you that it represented 1,700 yards. 

Area. 

The metrical unit of area is the hectare or 10,000 square meters. 
Nothing can be more natural as a unit of area than this. The 
hectare is 100 metrical yards square, i e , just about a good stone^s 
throw square, an easily grasped and an easily intelligible quantity. 
Now let us see what it is. The hectare equals 2.471 English acres, 
and this would be an awkward transition, but in Cape Colony the 
acre is not the legal unit of area ; the Cape unit of area ia the morgen, 
which equals 2i acres. So that when we go from morgen to hectares 
we have very little change to make. 100 ares go to a hectare. 

CARACirY. 

The metrical unit of capacity is the litre, sometimes anglicised 
into liter,^^ which has more of a doggy or an untidy sound than a 
scientiOc one ! It is simpler to talk ot a metrical quart, and then we 
know where we are. Here is an ordinary ({uart bottle and here is a 
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litre pf water ; the ordinary qaarfc holds f of a litre more dr less. In 
the trade there are reputed pints and legal pints, reputed quarts and 
legal quarts, both the legal quarts and legal pints being considerably 
larger than common quarts and pints. The litre is 1.V6 legal pints. 
Practically in this country the bottle is the only liquid measure of 
capacity with which we need concern ourselves. Not only are all 
alcoholic liquors measured by the bottle, but milk also. The quart 
bottle is in fact our standard liquid measure ; so here again, we have 
only to take things as we find them and define the metric quart as 
equal to one litre. 

Ten metric quarts will then equal one metric double gallon or bi- 
gallon, and 100 metric quarts will equal one metric muid. 

This metric muid will measure 2 j bushels, which is perhaps nearer 
the size of the common muid sack of grain than the three bushels it 
is supposed to contain . 

The exact value of the metric bi-gallon is 2.20096 British 
gallons ; of the metric muid of course 22.009(5 British gallons or 
2.7512 bushels. 

For very small measurements the c.c.^^ or cubic centimetre is 
used. This is the thousandth part of the litre. The small measure 
in my hand, holding little more than an egg-cupful, represents 
50 o.c, 

Weioht. 

The metrical unit of weight is the kilogram, shortened commonly 
to the ^^kilo.^^ The kilo equals 2.2046 lbs. Thus the lb. and the 
half kilo are practically synonymous. Those who have lived on the 
continent of Europe will remember that tho adoption of the kilo 
causes no inconvenience whatsoever. You may ask for a pound of 
tea or a half kilo of toa, as suits your fancy. Below the kilo we 
have in common English weights ounces and grains. Ounces we all 
know, but grains very few of us know, since here wo got mixed up 
with Apothecary^s, Troy, and^ Avoirdupois weights. Thus we more 
usually speak of fractions of an ounce than so many grains, which is 
not altogether satisfactory. In the metric system all this becomes 
simple. The gram is the one-thousandth part of tho kilo, and it 
becomes the unit of weight for all small measurements. In value it 
is a trifle over one-twenty-eighth part of an ounce. (Ounoe=28.3495 
grams.) 

Our big unit of weight is the ton. Here we have all sorts of tons 
in common use. In America, in South Africa, and in Australia the 
ordinary ton for all heavy goods is 2,000 lbs. In England it is 2,240 
lbs. The Cape merchant hays with a 2240 lb. ton; he sells to us by 
a 2,000 lb. ton. The metrical ton of 1,000 kilos contains 2204.62 lbs. 
Thus the metrical ton is in the happy posioiou of being an inter- 
mediate between the Colonial and American ton of 2,000 lbs. and the 
British ton of 2,240 lbs., which it more nearly equals. 

A ship^a ton or 40 cubic feet is a measure of capacity, so we need not 
trouble to consider that, except to mention the carious fact that up 
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to as late as 1835 ships were measured by assuming that their depth 
was equal to their breadth. For some years after 1835^ and indeed 
we see it still on tables, there were tons O.M. (meaning old measure- 
ment) and the new or legal tons. I believe O.M. tonnage is still 
used for yachts. The original tun ” was a cask of a certain size 
holding about 2,000 lbs. of water or wine. 

A Metrical System roK South Aerka. 

The following table shows the form which I suggest that metrical 
weights and measures should assume in this country 

Coinage: £1=10 Florins=100 Tiekeys=l,000 Farthings. 

Length : 1 Kilometre= 1,000 Metric Yards or Me tres= 100,000 Metric 
inches or centimetres. 

Area: 1 Hectare (10,000 Met. S(|uare Yards)=100 Ares. 

Capacity : 1 Metric Muid, Hectolitre or Decistore=10 Bi-gallons= 
100 Metric Quarts or Litres =-100,000 c.c. or Cubic 
Centimetres. 

Weight: 3 Metric Ton= 1,000 Bl-Pomids or Kilograms= 1,000, 000 
grains. 

It maybe noted that Deca (10), Hecto (100), Kilo (1,000) and 
Myria (10,000) are the names for the multiples in the metrical 
system; and that Deoi (10), Oenti (100) Milli (1,000), are the names 
for the divisions in the metrical system. 

Also that approximately 100 francs=£4. 

And approximately 10 centimetres=4 inches. 

The point that I have set before myself in compiling this table is 
popularization. I have endeavoured to get into line with the metric 
system the common weights and measures of our daily life. It has 
struck me that in attempting to introduce the whole metric system 
in its French dress, we are perhaps attempting too much and court- 
ing failure. One can imagine a farmer taking readily to a metric 
muid, but he will not easily be persuaded to adopt a docisterb. In 
Oermauy after 1872 metric reform was adopted straight away with 
a thoroughness quite Japanese. The milestones were pulled up andi 
kilometres put m on the roads all through the country. French 
nomenclature was avoided as much as possible. The millimetre is 
also called strioh ; the centimetre neu zoll ; the metre stab ; the litre 
kanne ; the half litre schoppen ; the half kilo pfund. The centner 
is 50 and the tonne 1,000 kilos. I notice that Germany, Holland 
and other countries in introducing decimal weights and measures 
have done so by adjusting existing standards rather than by intro- 
ducing a new set of standards. Within certain limits weights and 
measures can be adjusted without troubling anyone, thus the 
Americans use British weights and measures, but they are differently 
standardised. Thus their weights and measures are practically the 
same as ours, but have different absolute values. 
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DiUMaJL.'. ALKli,AJL>\ IN Ubh. 

Where we have a standard and decimals in actual nso as is the 
case with inches and cents in meteorology for the barometer and for 
rainfalh the necessity for reformation is only soon when wo come to 
compare our work with foreign work, and it might bo argued that it 
is easier to convert with tables, as occasion requires, thau to disturb 
existing standards. Perhaps this consideration appeals to us most 
strongly in the case of the thermometer. Is it necessary to abolish 
the Fahrenheit scale for the thermometer ? The Centigrade scale is 
no doubt more logical. It takes the range of temperatuz'e between 
the freezing and the boiling point of water, and divides that into a 
hundred degrees, but it has the disadvantage of introducing minus 
degrees as soon as we get below the freezing point of water, which 
is a common enough temperature even in South Africa. The Fahren- 
heit thermometer is in practice better than it was intended to be by 
its designer. A more important point for us in South Africa with 
its varying altitudes, than the boiling point of water, is the 
temperature of our bodies, and this is nearly 100*^ on the Fahrenheit 
scale, 98® to 98 IJirds go to 100® or over. It is a distinct con- 
venience, as we rise towards this critical point in habitable climates, 
that it should be expressed by nearly 100. The Fahrenheit degree, 
too, is a more useful one than the Centigrade degree. It is smaller, 
and for ordinary meteorological work with temperatures, requires no 
fractions. The necessity for change in these already existing 
decimal standards is demanded solely on the ground of scientific 
uniformity. Their case differs considerably from that of the confu- 
sion and waste entailed by our coinage and our common weights and 
measures. 


ConrusioN now taistino in Kouau Amir a. 

In the Government Departments of this country, there is a 
complete absence of uniformity in weights and measures. The 
Chemical Department (the Governmeut Analyst's) use metrical 
weights and measures. ^Phe Railway, the Public Works Do})artmont, 
the Forest Department, and most of the Government Departments 
use English weights and measures. But the Department that has 
most to do with measurements, the Surveyor-Gen oraFs Depart- 
ment, uses a mixture of English and of antiquated Cape measures. 
It will hardly be believed that land surveyors in South Africa use one 
set of measures for hor.zontal distances and another set of measures 
for vertical distance^*. Thus length is expressed in roods, equal to 
12.396 English feet, areas are expressed in morgen (morgen-5=-2.1 17 
acres), but vertical heights are expressed in English feet, and 
scales are usually constructed at so many roods to the English incli I 
The so-called Cape feet appear on chains and tapes sent to this 
country, and occasionally cause trouble and confusion, but I believe 
the Cape foot has fallen happily into complete disuse. It equals 
1.033 EngHsh feet. rr r t 
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OoLONiAfi Acts REaaLATma Wekhits atjid Measoees. 

Colonial weiglits and measures are reguUited chiefly by Act 11 ot 
1868 and Act 15 of 1870. The first of these Acts repeals previous 
laws on the subject, and abolishes the use of the Dutch measures 
^‘Ell/^ ^^Old gallon/^ and Schepel/^ substituting English pounds, 
yards, gallons and bushels, the bushel being equal to eight gallons. 
In the weight part of the Act, it is noticeable that there is an 
approximation to a decimal system. The pound is provided as the 
only standard of weight. Other weights used in the Colony are only 
legal so far as they are authorised fractions or multiples of the 
pound, and these fractions or multiples of the pound are defined in 
the Schedule of the Act. Six vulgar fractions are enumerated, and 
then occur the words and every decimal fraction of a pound.^^ 
Section 9 of this Act provides that all bargains where weight is con- 
cerned made by the hundred unless otherwise specified, shall be 
deemed to be 100 pouuds. Thus the ounce is only legal weight as 
the sixteenth part of a pound. The word ounce does not occur 
in the Act. 

Act 15 of 1876 has to do with assissing and the safe keeping of the 
standards. It is provided that standard weights and measures shall 
be preserved in the Treasury, and certified copies forwarded from 
time to time to Municipal Clerks. 

In 1895 we have a further enactment of decimal weights. Act 
No. 33 of 1895, the Public Markets Act, enjoins the sale per hundred 
pounds of cereals, market produce, and dried fruits, whenever the* 

J uantities are above 50 pouuds at all public or Municipal markets, 
n introducing this Act, Mr, Willmot stated that conferences of the 
Chambers of Commerce had three times urged this measure. 

Recommendations. 

I recommend that decimal coinage should be introduced forthwith. 
We want all our manhood to develop this country, nob to waste it in 
childish arithmetical sums. No doubt the banker and accountant 
will smile at this remark. To them pounds, shillings and pence are 
second nature, and to them the mental effort involved in their use 
is inappreciable; but nevertheless that mental effort exists, and 
represents so much wasted nerve power. As I have remarked, we 
have the decimal coinage already in our pockets. All that is 
require! is the small effort of keeping our accounts in pounds, 
florins and tickeys instead of pounds, shillings and pence. 

With metrical weights and measures, the position is not quite the 
same. Though iu the scheme that I have sketched above the* 
alteration of existing standards may be considered to be reduced to 
a minimum, it nevertheless exists, and it may be advisable to ask 
Government to legalise the optional use of these weights and 
measures now, and to fix a period, say in two years, when they shall 
become obligatory, they in the meantime forming a prominent 
feature in the instruction imparted in Government-aided schools, and 
in the papers set to candidates for admission to the Civil Service. 
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As I began by stating, a decimal coinago is now under the considera- 
tion of the Federal Parliament of Australia, and I learn from tlio 
last report of the British Decimal Association that the introduction 
of metrical weights and measures is taking practical shape in 
England and Canada. In England, by an article introduced into the 
code of elementary schools in 1000, instruction in the principles of 
the metric system is made obligi'atory in the upper standards. The 
same practice prevails in Cape Colony. 

In the United States of America a Bill for the obligatory use of 
metrical weights and measures in Government Departments has been 
under consideration, if it has not already been passed. Most of the 
scientific departments in America have voluntarily used decimal 
weights and measures for some years past. I may instance the 
"Coast and Geodetic Survey of the United States and Canada/^ and 
the meteorological publications in part. 

In Johannesburg I understand that metrical weights and measures 
are in general use among the mining engineers. 

Let me conclude with a short quotation from Lord Rosebery^s 
weighty words spoken at Chatham after the dark days of nearly two 
years ago. He said : "We ought to get another advantage out of 
this war if we learn to live loss from hand to mouth. We do not 
proceed by scientific method. We go on the principle that things 
have carried on so well so far, that we are a noble nation, that we 
are rich, that we are pretty numerous, and that we shall muddle out 
right in the end. And indeed with our love of liberty, and with our 
free institutions, it is not a very easy matter to got things placed on 
a scientific or methodical basis. What with the obstruction in 
Parliament, what with the obstruction of privilege, what with the 
obstruction of prejudice, tho difficulty of getting any reform carried 
through is so great that Governments as a rule prefer to patch up 
and botch up any immediate difficulty that may be presented in our 
organisation, and pass on until some worse difficulty faces them. I 
do not deny that we are as great a nation as any of our loud patriots 
may declare us to be. I will certainly not yield to any of them in 
my belief of our qualities and of our destiny. But 1 say this, that 
‘we are a 'peofle of emrmous waHe. We waete mtiply hij not pumilng 
scientific metihods. I do not like to compare us with (Jermany, but 
without taking as a model Germany or any other country, I believe 
if we wish to take full advantage of the lessons of this war after it is 
concluded, we must be more scientific in our methods. In commerce, 
in education, and in war, we are not methodical, we are not 
scientific, we are not abreast of the more advanced nations of the 
day; and if we want to keep our place we shall have to consider the 
lessons we have been taught in this respect. You will have, when 
this war is over, to put your Empire on a business footing. 

" We must consider deliberately, patiently and scientifically the 
methods by which we have been accustomed to proceed, and see in 
what way they have fallen shoi't, and determine t6 reconsider and 
revise them.^^ 
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OUZOO MAIZES IN SOU PH AFRICA. 


UNSATISFACTORY EXPERIMENTS. 


Early in 1901 the attention of the Secretary for Agriculture was 
drawn to the vast superiority of Cuzco maize, which is claimed to be 
about the finest maize grown in the world. In its native soil, the 
Southern Highlands of Peru, it makes a wonderful growth and is 
marvellously productive. The plants grow there to a length of 
about 14ft. The farina produced from this grain is said to have a 
very delicate flavour and to differ very considerably from that of 
ordinary maize. 

With so much to recommend it a sample shipment was ordered 
and distributed for trial over different districts in the Colony. To 
give it a fair chance, nearly all the mealie districts were entrusted 
with seed, but in no case, as will be seen from the appended reports, 
did success attend the experiments- Appended are the reports in 
detail. 


WESTERN I’ROVINCE. 

The Officer in Charge Government Wine Farm reports 21st May, 
1902 : — beg to reports that the maize was an utter failure. It came 
up all right, but was destroyed by the ladybirds, with the result that 
not a single cob was obtained from the 11b. of maize sown. 


The Superintendent, Farter Refur matorij, Tolcai, reports 10th 
May, 1902 : — With reference to your letters Nos. P. 649 and P. 
■8247 of the 13th September, 1901, and Brd instant respectively on the 
above subject, I beg to report as follows: — These mealies were 
planted on the 16th October, 1901 j J of the (Quantity of the seed 
was planted with a moderate (Quantity of stable manure, 1 of the 
seed was planted with a light dressing of stable manure and a small 
quantity of guano, the remainder was planted without manure or 
guano, but in good soil that had previously been planted with 
potatoes* 
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They were planted 5 feet apart each way, the stems grew to a 
height of 10 feet, but only about 10 per cent, of the stems produced 
cobs, and these were very poor and badly developed with just 
a few corns on each cob. 

As far as my experience goes this variety of mealie is a miserable 
failure in this climate. 

I might mention that alongside the Cuzco mealies I planted some 
of the ordinary mealies under exactly the same treatment and they 
gave a splendid crop, some of the stems having 4 cobs each* 


The Principal^ Ayriealtural Golleyt , BLsenhurg, reports 5th 
May, 1902: — ^With reference to your enquiry regarding the trial of 
Cuzco maize I regret to report that the test was an entire failure. 

In the first place only about one-fifth of the seed germinated, 
what was left was very badly attacked by the mealie grub and 
not a single head came to maturity. 

In fact I very much doubt if they would have ripened under more 
favourable conditions, and I am of opinion that this district is not 
sufficiently warm for their proper maturation. 


EASTERN PROVINCE. 

The District Forest King William^ $ Towu^ reports 7th 

May, 1902; — These mealies have not proved a success at any station.. 
At Cathcart and Tamacha germination was poor and the growth very 
irregular, and crops almost nothing. 

At Port Ounynghame germination was poor, the plants which did 
grow were much taller than ordinary mealies and oonsociuently more 
easily damaged by wind and hail ; most of them carried no crop, and 
the few which have one or two cobs are not yet mature. Only a few 
seeds will be got. 


The District Forest Officer, Kwkanxa Uoek, reports 26th May, 
1902: — In terms of your memo. No. B. 12. 308. of the 6th instant, 
and previous communications, I have now the honour to report as 
follows on the experimental sowing of the 8 lbs, 10 ozs. of Cuzco 
maize suppHed to me in September last. 

In the middle of October T measured off sufficient ground for the* 
maize, I had it well ploughed. The soil is a rich deep clayey-loam, 
on the right bank of the Keiskama stream near to, but down stream 
frem St. Matthew^s Mission Station, aod nearly opposite where the 
GwiUgwili flows into the Keiskama. 

It is admirably adapted for the growth of our ordinary Colonial 
" G-erman Mealie/^ 

The safest time for sowing the ordinary mealie in these parts is 
from 1st November to, say, 25th of December. Sown earlier it iia 
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likely to be attacked ia stalk and cob by “ worm.^^ Hown later it 
runs some risk of being caugbt by an early frost. Tho best results 
have invariably almost been obtained from sowings in November 
^nd December. 

But in seasons such as we have been experiencing for some years 
past the rains have to be taken advantage of, be they earlier or 
later. 

We had heavy rains in the end of October, and the ground was 
only in a fit condition for working on the 9th November, The grain 
was divided into two equal portions, and half was planted, the 
ground being first harrowed down. The maize was dibbled in 
4 inches deep in rows 3 feet apart, and 3 feet from grain to grain. 
The soil was in good order. 

This lot came up irregularly and some of the plants were eaten off 
by the grub. 

Ten days later the other half was planted in a similar way, the 
ground having been harrowed as before. A spell of great heat 
followed. Hardly any of this germinated. The grain was eaton by 
insects in the ground. 

The first lot planted did not come on well. The plants took on a 
sickly, ragged appearance. Some died right back and some were eaten 
off by grub. About this time there was about 1 plant to every 3 square 
yards of surface. I had them well sooffled. They made but poor 
headway. There was no vigour in them. 

At 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in height their tops withered off. I 
cut a few back to the surface of the soil. These soon threw out new 
shoots and looked as if they were going to do better than the 
originals. 

They ultimately came into blossom with healthy looking pollen. 
There were few indications of the formation of cobs, and such as 
gave any indications never got any further. 

The plants that were left to themselves died back to the soil level 
and from there shot out again. A few are now growing with 
a»pparent vigour, as if they just only recently understood what was 
required of them. They are now in full blossom. Cobs, apparently, 
are also forming in a regular way. The first frost, which must now 
be close upon us, will, of course, kill them off. 

Taking results generally, for the season just over, there is nothing 
strange or unusual in what 1 stated above. A great proportion of 
the ordinary maize sown has failed entirely, and in much the same 
way. A great deal of the Kaffir Corn,^^ too, is only now in blossom 
and will of course never be reaped. When we did get rain here, we 
got it in backets full, and it battered all clayey soils into a paste, 
which the sun immediately baked into the consistency of brick. In 
such instances (and there were many) until too late, neither hoc nor 
cultivator could be put to work. 

To break through the crust at such a time with the hoo meant the 
killing outright of the feeble plants whose roots were encased in it, 
and only the hand-ho© could do it. Rain had to be waited for. It 
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came too late. The original plants had died back, but alter the first 
rain new shoots mado their appearance irom the old stalky at the 
surface of the soil, and these are what is now in blossom. 

The Dihfrief Forest Officer, Kologha, reports 2ad Juno, 1902: — * 
111 terms of the request contained in your letter No. B. 12. 282^ 
dated the Gth ultimo., I have the honour to report as follows Fhe 
supply of Cuzco maize received from Fort Cunynghamo was planted 
here in good garden soil, carefully prepared. The sowings took place 
on three different dates, i.e., 14th, 17th and 23rd October, 1901. 
Only 50 per cent, of the plants germinated and had a very weak and 
slender appearance. They were scoftied on several occasions. In 
December 1901 they were attacked by grubs to such an extent that 
not 5 per cent, escaped. The roots appeared to be insufficient to 
support the stem, and to keep them upright they had to bo earthed 
up. Only one specimen reached a height of eight feet ; the average 
height was not above an ordinary crop of the common mealies. 
They were planted three feet apart. 

Many plants flowered before the cob had been sufficiently deve- 
loped to be fertilised. Those that developed cobs and appeared to 
be fertilised were entirely destroyed, as were other crops of meahes 
in the immediate neighbourhood by a severe hailstorm on the 2 1st 
February, 1902 ; the hailstones in many cases were 4] inches in 
circumference. 

The result thei’efore of the experimental sowing is an entire 
failure. 

Small supplies of seed were given to several foresters to try at 
their stations, but on the whole these have all failed. 

Detailed reports have not yet come to hand. 


THM TRANS KKI. 

The Gonmrvalor of JForcftftt, Ifmfata, reports 2ud July, 1902; — - 
With reference to the Cuzco maize received in Cotobor last, I have 
the honour to report that experimental sowings were mado at every 
forest station in the Conservancy. The results have boon disap- 
pointing and no seed whatever has been grown, ojcceptmg very small 
quantities at Insikeni (Cmzimkulu) and at Kokstad. The sowings 
wore made under all the varied conditions of soil and climate found 
in these territories, and reports of failure have come in from all 
points. The season generally was not favourable for jnealio oulti- 
ration. At very many centres the ordinary crops suffered severely 
from attacks of grub, whilst at the coast stations locusts have done 
much damage. The Cuzco maize appears to be peculiarly susceptible 
to grub attack, which, in the report of one forester, is accounted 
for by the unusual sweetness of the stems. 

Germination seems to have been very good everywhere, and the 
opinion is expressed in most of the reports that sowing should have 
been made early in the season. The great height to which the Cuzco 
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maize grows renders it very liable to wind-break. A sheltered 
situation is necessary, and even there the roots require to be earthed 

Failure was complete on the coast stations at Wt, Johns, (:» vwaleni, 
Cwebe and Dwessa, where the ordinary mealie of the country yields 
good crops. The Ouzco maize is reported by two foresters to be too 
soft for coast conditions, which are stated to be most suitable for a 
hard mealie. 

In spite of these failures I would recommend that a further 
attempt be made to cultivate the maize. The experience gained in 
a very bad season has been of undoubted value, and in a favourable 
season, free from all consuming grub, I think that in certain 
districts there would be reasonable hopes of success. 

The District Forest Officer, Kckstad (Mr. Ross), has taken great 
interest in the matter, and 1 append his remarks on the personal 
observation of a small patch of maize in the garden attached to his 
quarters. 

Mr. Ross says : — “From the above results it will be gathered that 
the experiment has, in a wide sense, been a failure. It is pretty 
clear that Cuzco maize will not stand the very ordinary system of 
cultivation in vogue for similar crops in this territory. The chief 
essentials would appear to be, (1) a good, rich soil, (2) shelter from 
strong winds, (3) constant cultivation, and (4) water for the purpose 
of irrigation. From personal observations, it would appear that the 
plant, or rather the cob, is sensitive to overhead moisture ; a number 
of cobs in this garden appeared to be affected by mildew. The maize 
is shallow rooted and requires earthing up in the manner practised 
in the cultivation of potatoes. 

In order to avoid early frosts planting should be carried out not 
later than September, and in order to give it a further trial further 
experiments will be conducted in the Kokstad plantation during the 
coming season with the seed raised in this garden. 

It occurs to me that a climate such as that of the Longkloof in 
the G-eorge and Humansdorp Divisions of the Cape Colony would bo 
more suitable for this species of maize.^^ 



RUST FUNGUS. 


Professor Marshall Ward^s investigations into the relations between 
host and parasite in the case of the Brome grasses and their rust 
fungus are bringing to light some interesting facts which have 
important bearings on the long- vexed questions of wheat -rust and 
the rust problem generally, which, as is well known, have passed int > 
an acute stage now, principally owing to Kriksson^s enunciation of 
the belief that the fungus can be transmitted in an invisible form, 
via the seed. 

In addition to testing this tnycoplasm hypothesis of Briksson^s 
(says Nature) the researches undertaken by Professor Marshall 
Ward are also directed to put to the proof the questions of degrees 
of specialised parasitism raised during the last decade by tho 
researches of Plowright, Kleebahn, Eriksson, Magnus, Fischer, and 
others; and more especially to see if any deeper insight can bo 
obtained into the causes of epidemics and the relative predisposition 
of immunity of certain plants to attack. 

In a paper read to the Cambridge Philosophical Society on 
January 20th, 1902, Professor Ward gave a summary of his results 
with more than eighteen hundred infection experiments, made on 
twenty-two species and varieties of Bromus with the Uredospores of 
Pucdnia dhperm (Erikss,), the brown rust of those grasses. These 
results show clearly that other conditions being the same tho 
infection of a given species of Bromus, say B. mollies, hy the Urodo- 
spores of the Purcinia depends on the origin of the spores, that is to 
say on the circumstances of nutrition and breeding gonorally to 
which they have been accustomed. Bor instance, if tho spores have 
been reared on quoUw, they infect another plant of £, mollis 
readily, but if thoy have been reared on J5. sierilis they rofuso to 
infect i?, mollis, though they will readily infect another plant of 
B, sterilis. 

But in addition to the infective capacity of the spores conditioned 
by their past history, there is the question of the predisposition or 
immunity of the host. Bor instance, it is easy to infect Bromus 
mollis with spores from B, mollis, but far less easy to infect B. 
racemosus with such spores, and practically impossible to successfully 
infect B, sterilis. Part of Professor Marshall Ward^s work goes to 
prove that the immunity of given species of Bromus is not due to 
anatomical peculiarities, such as the number and size of the stomata, 
hairs, the volume of chlorophyll tissue and so forth, but to some 
substances and tissues in the living cells which escape microscopic 
investigation. In other words, the enquiry is being pushed into tho 
•domain of enzyme reactions, anti-toxins and so forth. 
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Report on Oape Fruit Imported into London. 


Season 1902. 

(By Me. G. E. Hctbson, Suffolk Eouse, Laurence Pountney 
Sill^ Cannon Street ^ E.O.J 


The following are the Imports of this year as compared with the 
lour previous ones, viz. : — 

1898 . , 9,169 boxes. 1900 ... 17,336 boxes. 

1899 ... 10,817 „ 1901 ... 11,263 „ 

1902 ... 14,998 boxes. 


Paeticulars of Impoets. 


Grapes 


1901. 

... 6,280 

1902. 

5,896 boxes. 

Plums 


... 4,979 

... 4.127 

3,068 


Peaches ... 


2,512 

>9 

Pears 


... '924 

746 


Apricots 


408 

110 

97 

Nectarines 


326 

568 

77 

Apples 


200 

29 

77 

Quinces . . . 


8 

25 

77 

Pines 


11 

23 

77 

Naartjes .. 


... — 

1,999 

77 

Oranges . . . 


... — 

14 

77 

Lemons , . . 


... — 

12 

77 


Notwithstanding the above figures show a decrease in the number 
of packages received this Season as compared with those of 1901, 
yet I am pleased to be able to state that the quality and condition 
of the Fruit generally was an improvement on last Season’s, Grapes 
perhaps excepted, and the pecuniary outcome of this Season has 
been a far better one for shippers generally than that of 1901. 

I do not mean for one moment to imply that it has been entitely 
satisfactory, or as good as it might have been. * It must be 
remembered the mat ket on this side has been on the whole a bad 
one, the weather has been against us, and owing to the continuance 
of the war in South Africa, trade generally throughout this Country, 
4 
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especially that part of it dealing principally in luxuries, of which 
the Fruit Trade so largely eonsi^'ta, has aiillered considerabl j , 
people not oaring to pay much for articles not of actual necessity • 
still I think and hope, on the whole, shippers have been fairly 
satisfied with the prices obtained for their Fruit when it has 
arrived in anything like good condition, and this has been the case 
generally with most of it, save, perhaps, (j rapes*, which ai’O treated 
with more fully elsewhere. 

One thing can be said, ^iz., that the general cxcellenco of size 
and quality of the fruit on the whole, as received this year, shows a 
marked improvement on its predecessors, plainly showing that more 
care and attention is being given to the proper cultivation and 
selection of the best sorts of many of the Exports, and in consoquenoe 
the British Public are not slow to recognise it ; and writing, as I do 
now, after the conclusion of Peace, we have every reason to think 
that when we once more return to a normal state of things we may 
reasonably look for an improved market in South African Fruit. 

Apbicoib. 

The arrivals of these were only three in number, viz., HO packages, 
but the size, colour and appearance were an immense improvocoent 
on the small, uncultivated Fruit we have formerly had, and we had 
some respectable prices for them. Not being a very favourite fruit 
here, I do not consider there will ever be a large demand for it^ 
but there is a demand for a limited quantity of fine Fruit. 

FKEE&aoNK Peaches. 

My advices from Cape Colony prepared mo for a short and not 
very excellent supply of this Fruit, owing to the somi-failure in the 
Colony, and this was fully borne out by the falling off of quantities 
received, viz., 3,600 boxe®', as compared with last year's numbers, 
but what did reach bore, fchohgh not as fine as could have boon 
wished for, did very well in most instances, and I was pleased to see 
some new varieties coming over, such as Sea Eagle, Alexander, 
Foster, etc., and although some of these lacked appearance and 
flavour, still, a Peach, coming herein February and March, when 
the market is absolutely bare of anything of the kind, will pass, 
where it otherwise would not, hence these sold at fair prices. What 
is wanted is good shape, good colour, size and appearance, and, if 
possible, without that prominent tapering point, which gives them 
the appearance of being uncultivated, and detracts from their value. 

Mr. H. 0. Arton, of Meerlust Fruit Farm, sent a few, but too few^ 
very fine, which were at once sold at a very paying price, and more 
were enquired *for. These were Foster" Peaches. 

Some very fine Peaches were also sent over from Sir Jacob Barry's 
and Mr, Merriman's Farms, which commanded ready sale, and were 
much sought after. 
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Clingstone Peaches, 

Very few came tere, and ttose that did found no ready buyers, 
and were not worth sending over. 

Semi-Clinostones we also had a few of; their appearance was very 
good, as this fruit generally is, but, except in the name, there was 
no difference, or very little, from absolute Clingstone, They sold at 
prices which, I should say, about paid their expenses. I fear they 
will never commend themselves to this market. 

Plums. 

Last year I had occasion to remark on the excellent size and 
appearance of this Fruit ; this year I have to add that the size and 
appearance and general condition have far surpassed that of 1901 ; 
the Fruit showed more signs of careful cultivation and general 
selection than in previous years. Some few lots arrived here over 
ripe, but one drawback to the Plums this season has been a good 
deal arrived in an immature state, and although kept and stored for 
a time in a moderately warm store did not ripen or colour up at all, 
but rather withered and decayed ; yet wo had a good deal of very 
fine fruit, far superior to any we have had before, and also a few 
new varieties, viz., Wiokson,^^ Apple Plum,^^ etc. 

The Burbanks were unusually fine, yet did not command the 
attention of buyers to any extent, but their appearance and size sold 
them at not I imasrine, very bad prices. I would like specially 
to mention Mr. H, Nicholson^s shipment of “ Kelsey Japans,^^ their 
size, colour and quality left nothing to be desired. 

Here again shipments in quantities seem to have fallen off some 
2,000 boxes, but it must be stated with respect to this, that this year 
we had shipments of crates and punnets each containing as much as 
three ordinary boxes, so that the shortage is not so bad as it appears 
to have been. 

Where all shippers sent such excellent fruit it would be invidious 
to name any particular one. I therefore content myself with saying 
all were good, and the Fruit generally speaking commanded a ready 
sale at moderately good prices. 

Nectarines. 

The improvement in size, condition and general appearance of this 
Fruit this season as compared with 1901 was most marked. The 
arrivals, too, were in excess of last season, and this favourite Fruit 
found a ready sale at remunerative prices. Some few were a little 
too green, but as this Fruit seems to carry better than any other, I 
should imagine, it would not hurt it to pick it a little more mature 
than has generally been done. 

Pears. 

The arrivals of these were nearly equal to last Season^ s, but the 
condition, appearance, size, &o., &c,, were far better than in 1901, 
The Oape Orchard Company were the largest senders, and the whole 
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of their shipments without exception were the best and most credit- 
able we have yet received from the Cape. The Fruit sold stejidily 
and well, and we could have doubled the sale had the supply 
admitted of such. Wo had not one failure in the condition of 
arrivals this year. 

QaiNCJES. 

We had a few more boxes this Season, and most of it vory fine 
Fruit indeed; that shipped by Mr. H. O. Alton was so good that it 
created a small demand for itself from the few buyers who had first 
seen it. This Fruit is not very well known on this side at present, 
but as far as I am able to judge, it should do well in the future, but 
then it must be choice and best variety. 

Pines. 

The few that came here were of no account, and I doubt if they 
paid their freight. 

Apples, 

As will be noticed, only 29 boxes of these came to hand this 
Season, and they were the finest I have yet seen from the Cape. 
They were shipped by the Cape Orchard Company, and compared 
most favourably with the best of any that we are now receiving from 
Tasmania. Their appearance and flavour left nothing to be desired, 
and could shipments such as these be continued, packed of course in 
the regulation box of 40 lbs. (I do not think it would be necessary 
to ship them in the Cool Chamber), I should say there would be a 
big future in this particular branch of the Trade, and I hope we 
shall see some more experimental shipments made next Soason, but 
only of the very best variety. 

Tasmanian Apples, of course, oomo here at the same time of year 
and sell very cheaply, and it is a question, at present, if the Cape 
Apples can compofco with them ; but this last Season, certainly, is 
the first time that I have seen a Cape Apple that stood a chanco of 
holding its own in our market here, 

Geapes. 

I come now, perhaps, to the most difficult class of the Cape Fruit 
Trade, and yet it is one in which there is the most demand, and is 
the most sought after. 

The 1901 Grape Season was a failure, 1 can hardly say the 1902 
Season is very much better. We did have a few medium lots, but 
not one very good, No two shipments came alike. The first arrivals 
were generally sound, but green and hard, no flavour, then when 
more mature, as in the later shipments, were wet, mildewy and wasty, 
the Hanepoots especially. If one shipment arrived in tolerably good 
condition and the Trade took to them, the next arrived in a very wet 
condition ; the consequence was, we were never able to maintain a 
paying price if we had reached it the previous week. We did do 
better this year than last, but I cannot say that we did well, and 
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yet there is a big trade to be done in Grapes in this Country if we 
can only have them here in a good condition as we used to. One 
thing, I fear, is certain, that under the present system of Cold 
Chambers in use in the carrying ships, Grapes, in merely Cold 
Chambers without cold dry air passing through, will not be carried 
successfully. 

The ^^Hanepoot^^ appears to be the worst carrying Grape of 
any ; it is a great pity we are unable to get this Grape over here in 
sound condition, for it is the most sought after. 

I think a great deal might be done in the growing of this Grape 
for shipment, especially in the thinning of the bunches. The smaller 
berries that are usually to be found in the middle of a bunch of these 
Grapes will not stand the pressure and packing, and being only half 
grown they break and spoil the whole bunch from the inside with 
their sticky juice. 

The large well-formed berries on the outside usually arrive in 
perfectly sound condition, but sticky and looking uninviting, owing 
to the effects above mentioned. 

Better attention to growing would, I feel sure, ensure this Grape 
carrying better. 

The Resin Blanc and Barbarossa^^ varieties stand the voyage 
fairly well, and in every instance arrive in better condition than the 

Hanepoot.^^ 

Naartjes (Mandarin Oranobs). 

I have kept this report back very late this season so as to be able 
to include the shipments of Naartjes, &c., which have been arriving 
up-to-date, in all some 1,999 boxes. Writing as I do now, in the 
middle of July, our market is over-stocked with English Straw- 
berries, Cherries and various other fruits, and Cape Naartjes have 
naturally not done well ; a few of the first arrivals did better, but 
coming at this time of yoar, in competition with our English Emits, 
they were very dull of sale. Could we have these over in the early 
spring, no doubt there would be a good demand for them ; but as far 
as any demand for Coronation purposes, there are none. 

As far as their carrying qualities go they arrive on the whole in 
very good condition ; the few that have not done so I do not attri- 
bute to the voyage, but possibly to not sufficient care being given in 
the selection of the Fruit. 

Oranobs. 

A few cases of these came to hand this year, Navol,^^ Jaffa" ; 
they were exceedingly fine, very taking-looking fruit and good 
flavour, but the quantity received was too small to form an estimate 
of what they might have done if received at another time of the 
year. 

Lemons. 

Only twelve boxes of these were received, and I do not think there 
would ever be a trade done in them. 
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Packages. 

I am glad to see there is now becoming a more uniform desire to 
have boxes for each description of Fruit of the same sizie ; this is 
distinctly a step in the right direction and aids much in the soiling 
as buyers know what it is they are baying, instead of as formerly 
two or three different-sized boxes each containing a different quality 
and quantity of Fruit. 

I tbink it would be just as well to here give the size of a few 
principal boxes that are now being used in the Cape Fruit trade for 
respective Fruits. 

Grape Boxes ..,24i inches by 18.^ inches outside by 5 in, inside. 
Half Grape Boxes,,. 18^ „ 124 „ „ 5 „ 

Peach Boxes ...184 ^ >> 

Plum Boxes ...16| „ 10^ „ „ 2^ „ 

The above appear to be the most useful sizes that we have used 
as yet* 

We have had introduced this Season a crate containing four 
punnets, in all respects the same as is used in the Californian Fruit 
trade to this side, and as this is the first time we have had any 
experience of this particular package for Gape Fruit, it is perhaps 
rather early to say as to whether it will be a success or not. 1 am far 
from saying it may not be with some kinds of Fruit, but so far as I 
have seen it arrive here this season, it has not been very successful. 
It requires very careful packing indeed, and with Fruit at all ripe, I 
should not say that it would ever be successful. 

I have seen a lot of orates this year packed loose and the Fruit 
bruising one another aad seemingly nob packed tight enough; even 
when the Fruit is greeu and immature it will still shrink a little, and, 
as I said before, requires very skilful packing. 

One thing decidedly in its favour is that it provides for tho largest 
quantity of Fruit in the minimum of space, and for freight purposes 
this is a very good feature. Only hard-skinned Fruits will, 1 fancy, 
stand this mode of packing. 

Selection or Fruit. 

At the risk of being thought tedious I beg to call tho attention of 
Shippers again to the absolute necessity of the filling of the boxes 
with Fruit, in sorting and sizing it, and having it uniform. 

We have to sell perhaps 100 boxes say at 10/-, when we might 
have 12/- or 15/- for two-thirds of them and 10/- for the rest, if it 
were not for the fact of finding in box after box, say of Peaches, two 
or three absolutely gfeen, two say very little larger than a good- 
sized Walnut, and perhaps the rest (out of twenty- four) good-sized 
regular fruit. It is hardly necessary for me to point out that a 
buyer of say twenty or thirty boxes naturally discounts in his own 
mind, whilat baying, how much inferior fruit he will find in his pur- 
chase, and he buys accordingly. 
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I do not think I shall he far out in saying that besides this loss in 
the selling, the freight, boxes, packing, and charges on this worth- 
less frait entails a loss to the shipper that he might well be without. 

In conclusion I may say that Cape Prait has been brought before 
the Public very much this last Season, it has been sent to a great 
many of our Hospitals on this side where it has been very much 
appreciated, and has also been on show at the Imperial Institute, 
where Mr, Lewis Atkinson, whom I would especially like to t]ia*nk 
in the matter, has extensively, and I might add, artistically exhibited 
it. 

July 18th, 1902. 


THE WORLD’S TOBACCO. 

PRODUCEBb AND CONSOMEUS, 


A. marked feature in the hisfcory of the world^s agriculture during 
the last two decades has been the increase not only in the area of 
land under tobacco cultivation, but in the actual number of countries 
which can fairly lay olaiuo to the title of tobacco-producing States. 
Formerly Cuba, the Southern States of America, and the Philippines 
were responsible — at all ev'ents in name — for practically all the 
tobacco consumed in the British Isles, the Eastern products grouped 
under the name of Turkish having then no great vogue with us. 
Then India joined the list, Sumatra began producing her wrappers/^ 
and Borneo, Burma, the Canaries, and other countries soon made 
their appearance in the price catalogues. Development has since 
taken place all along the line, and it would be interesting to co mpare 
th© present output of Egyptian cigarettes— -chiefly made of Greek 
tobacco, it may be remarked en parenfht sc — with that of a score of 
years ago. The production of Mexican tobacco, according to a 
recently-issued Consular report, has lately increased to a very large 
extent owing to the starting of new plantations in the States of 
Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, and elsewhere, and the amount of leaf estimated 
for this yearns gather'ing is not less than 17,000,0001b. Last year 
Mexico produced 377,000,000 packets of cigarettes and 120,000,000 
cigars, and the manufacturers and planters claim that the quality has 
so greatly improved that it is almost, if not quite, equal to the best 
products of Cuba. Nor are onr colonies unrepresented in the record 
of this expansion of a world- wide industry. Queensland, we learn 
from the oflBcial reports, is now both a producer and manufacturer of 
tobacco on a quite respectable scale. Her farmers cured nearly 
500,0001b. of leaf last season, and her six tobacco factories 
manufactured 612,3501b, of tobacco, 28,8571b. of cigarettes, and 
d, 4631b. of oigars .^ — The Field, 



BEVELATIONS OF THE WOOL TRADE 


Substitutes Ruiniug the Wool Grower. 


Probably the most fascinating subject at the present juncture for 
the student of economics is the serious decline of all the greater 
markets for the realisation of the products of the land. Practically 
all the larger markets have gone back on the seller daring the last 
twenty years, and (remarks The Field in an interesting article on the 
subject) although the fall in others by reason of the greater 
magnitude and vitality of interests involved has created more stir, it 
is well within the mark to say that no article which the farmer has 
to sell has experienced so extraordinary a fall as wool. At the 
present time, and for many years back, wool brings, or has brought, 
the flock owner but a fraction of what it was worth a quarter of a 
century ago, and, astounding as the fall has been, the tendency 
seems to be towards a lower level. This remarkable state of affairs 
is the outcome of an indifferent and independent market. It has 
been commonly supposed that the buyers and users of wool acquired 
their commanding and invulnerable position in consequence of over 
supply in that article, although it was never very easy to unders tand 
bow it could have got such an origin, seeing that all the time, while 
the market value of the article has kept falling, sheep farmers in all 
parts of the world have been studiously recasting their plans so as to 
make mutton instead of wool their staple product. They have not 
been altogether regardless of the quantity and quality of the wool 

S reduced by their flocks, but the interest in this commodity has 
iminished in proportion to its realising capabilities, a^nd if it has not 
fallen quite to the status of a by-product in the estimation of the 
sheep farmer, the fleece has certainly been rendered more or less 
subservient to the carcase of the sheep. Farmers in their inborn 
innocence have been wont to attribute the decline of the wool market 
and the indifference of bnyers as to the home supplies to the 
opening np of fresh sources of supply, and the vastly improved 
facilities for the transit of this, as of other agricultural produce. In 
abort, the ruinous competition in the wool trade was believed to have 
a similar origin to that in grain and other products of the land. The 
improved means of transit allowed the produce of all countries to 
be brought into direct and narrowed rivalry, and the fortunate 
manufacturers were, in consequence, placed in a position to choose 
exactly what suited them, and practically at their own prices. 

* This was a very natural and convenient view of the situation to 
BBSume. A deeper inquiry into the workings of the business and to 
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the chief controlling influences, however, showed that our supply, in 
the sense in which sheep farmers understand it, could not be the only 
or the principal explanation of the depressed wool market. True, the 
means of intercommunication between the manufacturing centres and 
the various sources of supply have been incomparably accelerated 
and cheapened, but that, after all, is not of the vital importance in 
respect to wool that it would be in regard to more perishable 
commodities. Then there was the further suggestive fact that things 
were about as bad, if not worse, in other countries as they were in 
the United Kingdom, which would hardly have been the case if 
better marketing facilities alone were responsible. A searching 
scrutiny of the governing factors raised the suspicion that other 
powerful prejudicial influences were at work, and further pursuit on 
these lines led to a confirmation of the worst tears, and shed quite 
a new and startling light upon the situation. A fuller investigation 
and more accurate knowledge of tho underlying facts have shown 
that the acute depression in the wool market is not the outcome of 
excessive supply at all, but is due to the wholesale substitution of 
cheap foreign articles in the manufacture of all descriptions of soft 
goods, reputably made of wool. Of the extent to which the genuine 
wool of the sheep is superseded by all manner of cheap materials, 
mostly of a totally different origin, no one unacquainted with the 
business can have the remotest conception. If anyone wishes to 
obtain some idea of the scope and success of this gigantic and 
wonderful business, however, we would refer them to the paper 
which Mr. A. Mansell read at the international meeting of sheep 
breeders at Carlisle in the Eoyal Show week, and of which mention 
was briefly made in our columns at the time. The evidence set 
forth therein discloses a state of things which cannot be viewed by 
farmers with passive indifference. According to the mass of 
evidence accumulated by Mr. Mansell wool would appear to be one 
of the smallest ingredients, if, no doubt, the most vital, in the great 
bulk of the so-called woollen goods put upon the market. Indeed, it 
the position be correctly depicted, the wonder is that wool sells even 
at the present rates. At all events, after reading the paper referred 
to there will be no hesitation in endorsing the sfcatement attributed 
to a wool expert that if the wearing apparel as used by men and 
women were only made out of the pure wool fibre expressly given 
to us by Providence for this sole purpose, iostead of being substituted 
by other foreign materials, then there would be a robust state of 
affairs in connection with wool.^’ The same authority is responsible 
for the statement that in a drive of thirty miles round Bradford, not 
one, but scores of mills could be pointed out where for every bale of 
wool used, ten bales, and often more, are composed ot shoddy, 
mungo, stockings and cotton, and that in what is known as the 
heavy woollen district of Yorkshire there are dozens of manufacturers 
who never buy a single bale of raw wool, and yet are known and 
^knowledged as influential manufacturers of woollen goods. The 
indictment is a strong one, but inasmuch as it has been widely 
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circulated and so far stands nnckallenged^ it is not unfairly lield to 
'Tbe substantially justified. If the testimony of American writers is to 
be trusted^ the condition of things is no better, but possibly worse, 
in that country. It has been estimated that in 1900 222 million 
pounds of wool, or roughly the yield of 42,990,000 sheep, equal to 
72 per cent, of all the wool in the United States in that year, was 
displaced by shoddy. 

This question of wool substitutes seems to be practically analogous 
to that relating to margarine, which rightly aroused so much 
discussion some few years ago. Legislation was resorted to to prevent 
the sale of the cheaper preparation in the name of or in substitution 
for the genuine product of the cow, and although the terms of the 
Act are not so strong and rigid as farmers could have desired, there 
is reason to believe that benefit has resulted. Sheep owners have a 
right to expect and to insist upon similar means of relief and safe- 
guard. They have no just claim to hinder the use of shoddy and 
other foreign material in the manufacture of textile goods, but they, 
as well as the general public, have a perfect right to demand that 
articles made of such material shall be sold under their correct 
designation. This question has been raised at a most opportune 
moment, for, with Mr. Hanbury at its head, the agricultural element 
has never before been so strongly represented in the voice of the 
nation, and consequently at no previous time have agricultural 
matters stood a better chance of receiving proper and due attention 
in Parliament, 


Help to Cheese Makers. 


In an article on the New Agriculture in the June 8crih7ier^s 
Magamie, W. S. Hardwood says A hitherto unknown element 
in milk, a new ferment, has been discovered at one of the experiment 
stations, called galactose, which is proving of value in the ripening 
of cheese. The properties of this ferment are similar to the secretion 
of the pancreatic organ in the human body. Old cheese is a pre- 
'digested food, and the digestion is wrought by the galactose. It was 
found that the galactose would go on working at very low tempera- 
tures, temperatures at which bacteria were practically inert. Cheese 
was put into refrigerators and kept frozen for months. Other cheese 
was kept just above the freezing-point. It was found that the finest 
■cheese is cured at from 40 degrees to 45 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Practical cheese manufacturers had maintained that 50 degrees was 
the lowest temperature at which cheese could be worked without 
becoming bitter and worthless. The new discovery will, it is 
believed, revolutionize cheese manufacture, doing away with all 
•curing-rooms, the cheese being sent directly to the refrigerator.^^ 



THE MISUSE OP COAL 

AND 

THE USES OP FORESTS. 


Peop. John Peeby and Me. D. E. Hutohins. 

The following interesting communication from. Prof. Jolin Perry 
appeared in Nature of tte 20tli March. 

The Misuse op Coal. 

As England has taught the world how to use coal, she ought to 
think of teaching the world how to use coal without waste. Coal is 
so plentiful, so cheap ; it is so much to the interest of many people 
that the waste should go on, and the general public, who alone can 
apply a remedy, are so ignorant of natural science, that when, every 
few years, I draw attention to this subject, I feel my efforts to be 
hopeless. Nevertheless, you will perhaps allow me to call attention 
to the fact that in the very best and largest steam engines less than 
10 per cent, of the energy of coal is utilised ; in many small engines 
only 1 per cent. The remaining energy is quite wasted. 

In the electric generating station of a city like Manchester, there 
are engines of 12,000 horse-power, driving tram-cars and house-lights. 
In a Ime-of-hattle-ship there is more than twice this power. Two 
new Canard steamers are, I understand, about to be ordered, each of 
which will have 48,000 horse-power. The great waste of energy 
inevital) e in all heat engines of the world is therefore ecormous. 

It is known that when fuel energy is converted into the electric 
form directly, as in a voltaic cell, more than 90 per cent, of the fuel 
energy is convertible into the mechanical form, but at present 
contrivances to do this even in the case of gaseous fuel are too bulky 
and expensive to compete with heat engines. I wish once more to 
suggest that an organised attempt be made to convert the energy of 
codl into electric energy in some form of engine which shall not cost 
more or have greater weight than a steam engine of the same power. 

For the heating of buildings. Lord Kelvin pointed out long ago 
that the very law of thermodynamics which makes a heat-power 
engine inefficient makes it possible to obtain from one unit of energy 
the effect of 50 or 100 units by direct heating. I know of nothing 
which so well illustrates the scriptural promise of the seventy and 
eeven fold reward of virtue as this. Discover the energy engine and 
you multiply your power to heat buildings from coal, seventy and 
seven times. But how can we make facts of this kind obvious to 
ordinary men — the men who are said to be educated when they know 
absolutely nothing of physical scienos ? Even with coal as cheap as 
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iti is we appeal to its selfish users by pointing out that with the 

new kind of engine a ship would be able to travel ten times as far at 
full speed as she now can do without coaling. 

The world^s yearly output of coal recently was 663 million tons. 
Of this Britain's share was 30 J per cent. If the whole of the energy 
of Britain's coal for one year could be utilised and charged for 
at 8d. per Board of Trade unit, the price paid in many towns by 
consumers of electric energy, it would amount to lOO times our 
national debt. It is to be remembered that the cost of human labour 
when used most economically is nine times the figure here given. 

Here is another fact. Scientific men know of no other store of 
energy available for man^s use than fuel from the earth, except what 
we may get by the help of the tides or by wind or waterfalls. To 
depend upon the future discovery of some great store is to act like 
a spendthrift who knows of no relation whose death will give him 
more money and yet who goes on wasting his substance. The energy 
of coal is the foundation of such widespread comfort as we now 
observe aU over the world. To put the matter in a very definite 
form we may say : — ^The cost of one Board of Trade unit of energy 
by the agency of human labour working most economically is seventy 
pence ; the cost of the unit as given out by a large steam-engine in 
a cotton factory is one farthing ; the cost per unit of the coal alone 
(at 8s. per ton) if all its energy were utilised is on© one-hundredth of 
a penny. But when our coal supply is exhausted, when all the 
races of the world have fought for the waterfalls and places of high 
tide, the price must go back to the higher figure. The failure of our 
coal supply is one of the two things neglected by Mr. Wells in his 

Anticipations,^^ the recollection of which would have modified all 
his conclusions. When coal becomes scarce, people will wonder how 
it was possible for the nations to spend so much money as they all 
now do, and our grasshopper weight of a national debt will seem to 
be an unbelievable burden. vSeventy pence to a farthing is the 
ratio of values without and with coal even now, and the ratio ought 
to be ten times as great, or 2, 800 to 1. 

In sixty years we have greatly destroyed that store of energy 
which is the foundation of what some of us call civilisation. In 
another hundred years the English hamlets of contented working 
folks that have become cities of luxurious people will decay again 
into hamlets, inhabited by a discontented, poverty-stricken population 
which will curse its ancestors for their prodigality. They will not 
curse us for using coal perhaps, but they will know how to economise 
coal, and so they will curse us for our ignorance. Over and over 
again liave I called attention to the fact that we are wasting 900 
times the amount of our national debt every year. I have dragged 
this matter into my lectures and papers with and without relevancy 
many times, and every one of my hearers and readers neglects its 
significance. Scientific men know it, but they think it useless to try 
to impress the ordinary citizen, so ignorant of natural science as h© 
is and so unheeding of any kind of danger which was unknown to- 
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his forefathers. What atinoys me particularly is not so much the 
celling of my birthright as that I should sell it for such a mere mesa 
•of pottage. 

To return to my cry for a new invention. Many men have 
advanced the subject beyond its first principles ^ they know of 
directions in which to work with prospects of success. In the 
animal machine the thing is actually done ; but of this machine the 
mere CDn version of fuel energy into mechanical work is not the most 
important function, and the machine is very complex. Still, in it we 
have no heat engine, but the sort of thing we are looking for. I do 
not wish to set capitalists and patent lawyers against me, and so I 
will not give my reasons for saying that there is no sufficient tempta- 
tion for any scientific man to take up the quest. Unless it is taken 
up as a matter generally recognised to be of national or world- wide 
importance, there is no more use in tackling the problem than in 
hunting De Wet with a small army. Many scientific m^n must 
combine their efforts in an organised way, freely communicating 
their ideas to one another and consul bing each other as to their 
experiments. They must be made free from pecuniary cares and 
assured of great rewards in case of success. I feel sure that if one 
or two chiefs like Lord Kelvin or Lord Eayleigh were entrusted with 
the expenditure of a million a year for two or three years by the 
English nation for the benefit of the world, with power to impress 
the services of all scientific workers likely to be of use, to make their 
operations as extended as they pleased, they would bring the inven- 
tion within reach of the ordinary engineer. 

John Pebby. 


Forests as Fuel Providers. 

The Vast Possibilities of Arboriculture. 


(ErPLY BY Mb. D. E. Hutchins, Conservator of Forests, Western 
Districts of Cape Colony.) 

Misuse oe Coal. 

Nature of March 20, containing a most interesting communication 
by Prof. John Perry on the " Misuse of Ooal,^^ has reached me lately. 
Surely Prof. Perry takes an insular view of the matter. Like so 
many Englishmen, alas ’ he knows not the forest ! The greater portion 
of the world cooks its food and makes itself comfortable on wood 
fuel, and though all the forests in the world would, according to 
European ideas, be inadequate to supply by their growth the present 
expenditure of coal (their fossilised remains), to overlook altogether 
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the sun power whicli we can fix by growing wood fuel is surely, 
from even a European point of view, an oversight, Ilelmholt/ 
compared the number of thermal units received by an acre of land 
in Germany during a year with the number of thermal units produced 
by burning the vegetable matter elaborated during a year. Ilis 
calculation was that only the 1/I477tli part of the sun^s heat was 
thus rendered available. 

On this basis it is possible roughly to calculate the maximum 
thermal eflfiicienoy as firewood of the wattle or eucalyptus vegetation 
on the coast of Australia or South Africa. (Insolation is for the 
latitude somewhere about one-sixth greater at Cape Town than in 
mid-Germany; practically it is more on account of the clearer 
atmosphere.) The production of firewood is about five times as 
much; thus, taking Orottondorf as an examplo of a European forest 
giving one of the largest yields in timber, wo have : — 

&ottondorf spruce, mean yearly yield 143 cubic feet. 
Quick-growing Eucalypts, S. Africa, do. 700 „ „ 

Or the maximum South African yield is five times the maximum 
European yield. But since the average weight of eucalypti wood is 
three times that of spruce, the heating power produced on an acre of 
eucalypts must be set at about fifteen times that produced on an acre 
of northern and mid-European forest. Thus on the basis of Helmholtz’s 
calculation a eucalypt plantation can, with the most favourable 
circumstances, in South Africa or on tropical mountains, store up, 
say, 15/1500=1 per cent, of the solar energy received on the unit of 
area. 

The position in Cape Town to-day is that it is cheaper to plough 
the ground and plant a forest of quick-growing trees than to import 
coal from over the sea or by a long and expensive land journey. 
Eirewoodin Cape Town is worth nearly Is. per cubic foot, and before 
the railway was extended to the Diamond Fields firewood there has 
fetched Id. per lb., the price at which sugar has been retailed in 
England. No doubt from a British insular point of view coal at £2 
or 2S per ton is a terrible misfortune. It certainly increases tho cost 
of running machinery ; but if this does not take place to a prohibitive 
extent, and if it makes the user of power careful not to waste it, it is 
not an unmixed evil. And if thereby afforesting is made a paying 
operation, it is at least open to discussion whether dear coal and good 
forests would not be better for England than an expenditure of 
£28,000,000 sterling on imported timber, and the evils, including 
ph;^sical degeneration of the race, and coal fogs in the big cities, 
which have been shown elsewhere to result from England’s neglect 
of its forests. The reference to De Wet in Prof. Perry’s communica- 
tion is unfortunate; a small quick-moving army would probably 
have caught him. And surely cheap coal and luxury is not the 
^mmum honum. Eather let ns have hamlets of strong forest 
workers than the luxurious town dwellers of to-day with their 
decayed muscle and^oheap mechanical power 1 Compare a European 
engine-driver with" the runner castes of India and Japan. The 
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engine-driver sTiows us perhaps fine inherited muscle, but going to 
decay for want of use ; the Eastern runners show the development 
of muscle by both use and inheritance. Which would have the best 
chance of catching De Wet a hundred years hence ? 

As far back as 1882 the discovery was made by Sir D. Brandis 
and myself that eucalypts planted on tropical mountains will 
produce wood fuel at the rate of 20 tons (dry weight at 60 lbs. per 
cubic foot) per acre per year in perpetuity. The eucalypt planta- 
tion reproduces itself when out, without further expense, and its dry 
timber, heavier than coal (which, as met with commercially, weighs 
50 lbs. to 52 lbs. the cubic foot), has an equal or a higher thermal 
power, bulk for bulk, than coal. We obtained this result as the 
maximum yield of Eucalyptus globulus on the Nilgiris, Southern 
India. ISTo doubt there are other instances where higher yields are 
produced now, and no doubt also when the coal supply is exhausted, 
selection and experiment will produce a forest vegetation that will 
produce more than 20 tons per acre per year. The sugar beet and 
all the fruits and vegetables of civilisation show how the vegetable 
kingdom can be moulded to suit man^s wants. If a chance tree on a 
chance mountain in a chance soil can produce the equivalent of 20 
tons of coal per acre per year, it seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that by selection we can produce, say, double this, or 40 tons. To 
produce this in perpetuity we should probably have to find a tree 
with the moderate soil requirements of the Conifers, A powerful 
sun, a heavy rainfall, and a very rapid forced growth would be the 
essentials of such a production of wood fuel. 

Looking at a rainfall map of the world, on© sees that these condi- 
tions are fulfilled over about 8,000 million acres of its surface (which 
is between one-fourth and one-fifth of the total land surface of 
35,200 million acres). I take latitudes below 40® and rainfalls 
above 40 inches. One- half of this area under forest might thus 
yield the equivalent of 161,000 million tons of coal yearly. This is 
more than 288 times the world^s present consumption of coal, 
assuming that coal and eucalypt timber are of approximately equal 
heating power. On the basis of the actual forest yields of to-day we 
have half this, or 80,500 million tons. In Germany, one-fourth of 
the totnl area is under forest, and this is held on the highest authority 
to be the suitable proportion for a thickly-peopled civilised country 
such as Germany. The forest should properly occupy a higher 
proportion in countries where large areas are pestilential and unsuited 
for human habitation. Patting this, however, aside, and taking the 
German standard of one-fourth forest, then on the basis of to-day^s 
3tnaximum yields we should obtain a yearly output of 40,250 million 
tons. And if to convert the maximum forest yield bo sn average 
forest yield w© again divide by two, we obtain 20,125 ’million tons. 
Lower than this I do not think w© can reasonably go for the class of 
forest under consideration. It is a little more than thirty times the 
wotWb present consumption of coal. The world^s yearly output o£ 
coal recently was 663 million tons, says Prof. Perry. 
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Tlius we see that tlie yield of firewood from the world^s tropical 
and extra-tropical forests, wheuevor they are fully stocked and 
scientifically worked, will yield the equivalent of from thirty time® 
to 122 times the present consumption of coal, or even up to 24S 
times the present consumption of coal if we succeed by cultivation in 
doubling present timber yield figures. 

It may be objected that my figures are far in excess of those 
representing the yield of European forests and that they require 
confirmation. No doubt they are far in excess of European figures ; 
but so also is the intensity of the vegetative process in these latitudes, 
and so also ia the stature of the Sequoias of California and the 
Euoalypts of Australia and South Africa above the stature of the 
biggest spruces and silver-firs of Europe. The Nilgiri figures I 
have quoted above were formally recorded in two official reports, 
printed and published by the Madras Grovernment in 1882."^ They 
have since been confirmed by the measurement of forest oflS.o©rs who 
have subsequently had charge of the Nilgiri plantations. Similar 
figures have been obtained by myself and other forei^t officers in 
'South Africa. They have been exceeded in several plantations in 
Natal, while at Johannesburg they have not been confined to 
Euoalypts, but have been obtained from Acacia decurrens^ or black 
wattle, as well as from some other trees. 

Therefore, when our coal supply is exhausted, when all the races 
of the world have fought for the waterfalls and places of high tide,^' 
there will still remain that which Englishmen of all the civilised 
races of the world do most neglect — the forest. 

E. B. Hctchins. 

Grootvadersbosch, Swellendam, Cape Colony, May 14. 

** Suggostions rogarding Vorost Administration in tho 1\ladras Prosidonoy,’’ by 
>D. Brandis, O.I K., Inspoctor-Goiioral to the Govornmont of India (Madras, 1882), 

“ Beport on Mcasurcniioutw of tlio Growth of Australian Troos on the Nilgiris,** 
by B. }5. Hutchins, Bop. Cons, Forests, Mysore (Govoinmout Press, Madras, 1883). 


The necessity of salt for sheep has been demonstrated by 
experiments in France, where three lots of animals were fed alike 
except that one bunch had no salt, one lot half an ounce every day, 
and the other § of an ounce daily. Those that had half an ounce 
gained 4.5 pounds each more than those which had no salt, and 1,25 
pounds more than those which bad more than a half ounce. So it 
seems that too much salt can be given as well as too little. The 
salted sheep had 1.75 pounds more of wool and a better fleece than 
those that had no salt, showing better results in the wool; that is^ 
larger profit than in the flesh. 



BITTER SEVILLE ORANaE STOCKS. 


Convincing testimony tliat tlie Washington Navel and other 
varieties o£ sweet orange do most satisfactorily when budded on the 
Florida Sour orange is found in the subjoined oonimunication from 
^ Mr. J. W. Mills, the Superintendent of the University of California 
substation, located at Pomona in the heart of the orange growing 
section of Southern California. The Florida Sour is considered by 
the Washington authorities to be a strain of the Bitter Seville 
variety of orange, and whether it is the true Bitter Seville or not 
it is highly resistant to the mal dl gamma disease. 

The mass of evidence which the Department of Agriculture has 
gradually accumulated by cori’espondence with reliable horticultural 
authorities in Europe, America and Australia has made clear at least 
one fact, namely, — that the term Bitter Seville ” is used to cover 
various strains or subvarieties of bitter oranges, and that these lack 
uniformity in their behaviour towards different kinds of sweet 
oranges when used as their stocks. Arrangements are now being 
made by the Department for an elaborate test of the suitability of 
the Florida Sour and the European Bitter Seville alongside of strains 
of the Cape Bitter Seville for the principal varieties the swoet 
orange recommended for planting at the Cape. 

The variety known to Mr. MUls as Bitter Seville seems from his 
description not to be that variety at all. His letter reads : 

^^If onr collection of fruits is correctly labelled I think that your 
difficulty lies in the variety of Oitrus bigaradia. Our Bitter Seville 
is very different from the Florida Sour, but I am unable to say if 
what we have is different from the Bitter Seville of Europe. Our 
stbck came from Florida. The Bitter Seville is not used in this State 
as stock upon which to bud, but the Florida Sour is used to some 
extent, there being some giwes of forty to fifty acres of Washington 
Navel trees budded upon the Florida Sour, while small plantations 
of one to ten acres are quite common. The Washington Navel and 
other varieties do not seem to make as rapid growth on this stock 
when young as they do on sweet stock, but when the trees get older, 
eight to ten years, the trees seem to be very prolific and extremely 
vigorous. The individual specimens vary sometimes. The Sour 
stocks which develop numerous laterals force a much more I'apid 
growth than those wxiich do not, yet one of the thriftiest and most 
even g^own 'Washii^ton orange groves in Southern California, 
containing fifty or sixty acres, is budded on Florida Sour stock. 
The first few years when it was expected that it would produce heavy 
crops, the returns were not so heavy as those from near-by groves 
on sweet orange roots, but after the grove was about ten years old 
it produced good crops of high grade oranges. We have one 
Washington Navel tree in our grove which was planted in the place 
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where the original died the (irst year after planting. Ilie original 
trees were on sweet stock, and the one tree which was planted 
between, the following year, is now as largo ss the adjoining troos. 
The trees wore planted in 1891. The one Sour stock planted in 1892 
the hrst few years it was considerably smaller but gradually gained 
on them. The root system of this tree is piotui’od on page 17 and 
designated as Soar Stock No. 2 ” in California Bulletin No. 138, 
which I send under separate cover. 

As for lemons budded on Florida Sour, I cannot give reliable^ 
information. We had a few varieties on that root, but they were in 
a very bad condition when I came here, were frozen to the ground 
They have never made a good growth since, but have been healthy and 
enormously productive, that is, the trees grown from sprouts from 
the old trunks. It is known that the lemon does well on Pomelo 
root, whicli is almost as resistant to the mal (U gomma as the Florida 
Sour. The rough lemon is highly recommended by authorities 
as a hardy stock, and in such situations as you evidently have, would 
be desirable for lemon stock. 

^^Our Bitter Seville as we grow it, has no wings on the petiole or 
primary leaf. The fruit resembles the frustrum of a cone with a 
rounded base, and grows on the ends of tho projecting branches 
in clusters which often break the branches off, Tho Sour (Florida) 
has ample wings on the petiole, the fruit is round and rough (the 
Bitter Seville is moderately smooth), and is borne on the branches 
just as the ordinary orange is. 

Should you so desire, we would gladly mail you a few young 
seedlings of the Florida Sour orange stock, seedlings grown from 
our own trees, i will add that Dancy Tangerine is now superior in 
growth when grown on sour stock alongside of those on sweet 
orange. Ruby Blood, Pine Apple and Valencia all make a 
satisfactory growth on Florida Sonr.^^ 


SOME PAOTS ABOUT TRELLISING VINES. 


(By Mb. 0. Maybe, Agricultural Assistant, Stellenbosch.) 


In the Agricultural Journal No. 9 of last March I referred to the 
Oi^raordinary yield of grafted vines in a local vineyard, where the 
vines had been trelKsed and pruned on the principle of leaving two 
long bearers of about eight eyes each, fastening same in a horizontal 
position to the lower wire of the trellis, and two short ones of two 
eyes required to produce the necessary pruning wood for the next 
season. 

Since then I have been able to get fuller particulars, which I 
attach hereunder in tabulated form as I consider them of value^ 
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seeing that they represent local experience. Comparing the records of 
productiveness of trellised and untrellised vines or the productiveness 
of the former with the average return in the ordinary course of vine- 
culture under similar conditions, the possibility of materially increas- 
ing the yield from a given area under vines^ by merely adopting a 
dii^erent system of training, is clearly demonstrated. The economy 
of the trellis^ on at least the smaller holding, appears to me also 
proven, as, against an initial outlay of about <£20 per acre for the 
erection of the trellis, there is the continuous increase in the quantity 
of wine, paying practically for the cost of the trellis within 5 years 
and representing after that a clear gain. 

To return to the production as given in the schedule, the yields 
were obtained in a vineyard having prior to the invasion of 
phylloxera produced not more than an average crop. The soil is 
low-lying of a somewhat clayey nature, varying however considerably 
and shows at an average about *058 lime, *050 potash and *015 per 
cent, phosphoric acid, &o that it can only be desciibcd as moderately 
fertile. The vines have been trellised for threo years and wore last 
manured in 1901 as per records. Though tho rotarns indicate a 
beneficial influence of muriate of potash far above the uso of other 
artificial manures, further observations aie required to arrive at 
mature conclusions as to the application of such fertilisers in the 
vineyard. 

The vines in question have been trellised for three years, and 
though they produced ever since an increased crop, no particular ill 
effect on the vegetative powers of the vines could be observed, 
except that in two instances vines suffered a little from drought 
towards the end of summer and dropped their leaves prematurely. 

With regard to the maturity of grapes from trellised vines, green 
grape and stein ripened about three weeks later, being otherwise of 
the same quality as grapes from ordinary trained vines. In the case 
of hermitage trellising had a much more marked influence, inasmuch 
as the grapes and berries were smaller and did not produce more than 
between 14 to 15 per cent, of sugar according to the indications of 
the saccharometer. In spite of this rather low amount of saccharine 
matter, the wine made from such grapes is very creditable and of a 
satisfactory quality. Its odour is good, the small amount of volatile 
acid remarkable, and it developed so satisfactorily, without any other 
treatment than periodical tapping, that within three months of’ its 
production it was perfectly clear and stood bottling without turning 
turbid. 

A recent analysis of this wine yielded the following results ; — 


Alcohol by volume per cent 

Total acid 

Extract 

Volatile acid ... 


10,21 per cent. 
0,5554 
2.578 
.0432 


Which go to prove that the wine is sound and of good quality as far 
as quality can be shown by chemical analysis. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN VINE 
CUTTINGS, 1902. 


The Agricultural Assistant at Stellenbosch (Mr. 0. Mayer) reports 
that the distribution of American vine cuttings has been completed 
for 1902 and encloses the accompanying returns showing ; 

(1) the total number of cuttings applied for ; 

(2) the actual number of cuttings supplied ; 

(3) the number short to meet applications in full. 

Comparing the returns ISio, 1 and No. 2, he remarks there is every 
evidence of the demand for American vine cuttings not having 
diminished. In fact, an increasing demand may be looked forward 
to, as a portion of the vitioultural area is still free of the pest of 
phylloxera and other portions have only recently become infected. 

Viewing this year’s distribution from a point of the most favoured 
variety, Rupestris Metallica takes the lead. Next follows Aramon- 
Rupestris and last comes Riparia, leaving Jacquez out as a variety 
to be used for specific purposes only. This preference for Metallica 
and Aramon-Rupesfcris has been noticeable everywhere, and not only 
interfered with the sale at Tokai but also the sales of grafted vines 
from private sources. 

As an explanation of this change in the attitude of the farmer 
towards American vines, he points out that the Rupestris varieties 
have all round shown the greater adaptation to Colonial conditions 
and admit of a wider selection of soils, particularly hillsides, now 
oftener used for vine culture than heretofore. 

Comparing the output of Class I cuttings last year and this season, 
there is a substantial increase of over 200,000 cuttings in favour of 
1902. This increase is the more surprising as one block had suffered 
under the attacks of calandra and on two others the old vines had 
been removed to make room for Jaoquez. 

Taking these facts into consideration, the only explanation possible 
is the beneficial influence of manure, the plantation having received 
a dressing of 400 lbs. basic slag to the acre and 200 lbs. muriate of 
potash in 1900, followed up by a light dressing with Cape guano in 
1901, 
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Schedule of Yield, Applica.t.ion for and Distribution of American Vine 

Cuttings, 1902. 


All Right Dimstons. 


Variety of American 
Vines. 

1 

< 

Applied for 

Were supplied 
with 

Short 


1 

I. 

IT 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

Riparia g.m. 

35 

446,500 

27,750 

401,000 

43,900 

45,500 


Bupestris If. 

18 

209,600 

1,000 

87,300 

1,000 

122,200 

•• 

Do. Motallica . . 

131 

1,732,000 

301,600 

435,490 

70,800 

1,290,510 

262,000 

Aramon-Ruposfcris 

74 

99T,000 

55,250 

350,000 

25,750 

044,000 

32,600 

Jaoquez 

54 

442,360 

77,800 

36,860 

13,500 

404,500 

64,800 

Totals 

312 

3,824,360 

462,800 

1,310,210 

164,950 

2,612,710 

369,300 



— 


RIPARIi^ 

L G IM. 


- 


1 




_ 

— — 



District. 

d 

.«j 

&> 

* 4-1 

Niimbor applied 

foc.j 

Number 

supplied. 

I litforonoc 
between demand 
and supply. 


o 

d 

I, 

If. 

3. 

11 

1. 

11. 









Stollonbosch 

7 

115,000 

. . 

127,000 

. . 

1'"’ 

18,000 

.. 

Paarl 

11 

172,000 

25,000 

172,000 

26,000 



Wellington 

3 

27,030 


27,000 

.. 

•- 

*• 

T^bagIiJ7 - • 

2 

20,000 

*- 

14,000 

3,150 

6,000 


Worcester .. 

11 

73,000 

•• 

61,500 

18,000 

21,600 


Caledon 

1 

9,5C0 

2,730 

9,600 

2,750 



Cape and malmesbury 



•• 

•• 

•- 

- 

•• 

Totals . , 

36 

446,600 

27,750 

401,000 

43,900 

46,300 

- 
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District. 

No. of Applicants. 

EUPBSTRIS L. P. 

Number applied 
for. 

Number 

supplied. 

Difference 
between demand 
and supply. 

I. 

n. 

I. 

n. 

I. 

11. 

Stellenbosch 

2 

20,000 

• • 

20,000 

* m 

• • 

. • 

Faarl • • 

12 

164,000 


58,800 

• * 

105,200 

•• 

Wellington 

•• 



• • 

•• 



QMbagh 

2 

20,000 

.. 

3,000 

• m 

17,000 


Worcester . . 

1 

3,000 


3,000 

• « 

• • 

« 0 

Caledon • • 

1 

2,500 

1,000 

2,600 

1,000 

0 • 

0 0 

Malmesbury 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• # 

0 0 

Cape 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0 m 

Totals . . 

18 

209,500 

1,000 

87,300 

1,000 

122,200 

0 ft 






JACQUEZ. 




•+» 







District. 

§ 

.2 

a 

< 

SH 

Number applied 
for. 

Number 

supplied. 

Difference 
between demand 
and supply. 


o 

o 


II. 

I- 

II. 

I. 

II, 

Stellenbosch 

7 

47,000 

10,000 

16,000 

4,700 

31,000 

6,300 

Paarl 

25 

310,500 

63,000 

13,900 

5,000 

302,000 

67,700 

Wellington , , , 

1 

• • 

1,000 

ft ft 

1,000 

.. 

0 ft 

5?ulbagh 

1 

1,400 

• • 

1,400 

• • 


I* . 

Worcester . * 

18 

76,200 

3,300 

4,300 

2,500 

71,900 

8,000 

Caledon 

1 

1,000 

.. 

1,000 

• • 

.. 


Malmesbury 

1 

260 

*• 

250 

«* * 


•• 

Cape 


•• 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• ! 

•• 

Totals . * 

54 

442,860 

77,300 

30,850 

13,600 

404,500 

64,800 
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cr 

•4= 


BUPKSTRIS-MKTALLICA. 


District. 

di 

'a 

04 

< 

o 

Niiraber applied 
for. 

Number 

iupplicd. 

Difloronoo between 
demand and 
supply. 


o 

jz; 

I. 

IT. 

I. 

TI 

I. 

11. 

Stellenbosch 

22 

297,000 

.. 

149,200 

30,000 

117,800 

« * 

Paarl 

72 

949,000 

288,500 

*118,890 

33,500 

830,110 

256,000 

Wellington 

10 

124,000 

•• 

t38,000 

•• 

80,000 

• • 

Tiilbagh • . 

8 

77,500 

•• 

3:24,400 

1,300 

53,100 

.. 

Worcester .. 

18 

281,500 

12,000 

102,000 

5,000 

179,500 

7,000 

Caledon 

1 

3,000 

1,000 

3,000 

1,000 



l£almesbury « . 

• • 

•• 

•• 

.. 

; *• 

•* 

- 

Cape 

•• 

•• 

•• 

** 

•• 

-• 

- 

tTotals , • 

131 

1,732,000 

301.600 

435,490 

70,800 

1,296,510 

262,000 


> Include<) 40,115 I. from Cosstantia. 
I do. 29,000 do. do. 

I do. 20,000 do. do 
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ABA]\rON-KUPESTRIS 


District. 

S 

w 

% 

Number applied 
for. 

Number 

supplied. 

Diilorojico betwocn 
demand and 
supply. 



I. 

II. 

t. 

II. 

I, 

IX. 

Btollenbosch . . 

15 

140,500 

22,000 

1(10,500 

0,000 

. * 

13,000 

Paarl 

81 

582,500 

32,600 

124,600 

13,000 

458,000 

19,600 

Wellington 

7 

136,000 


46,000 

•• 

91,000 

.. 

Tulbagh . . 

8 

77,600 


8,000 

1,000 

69,600 

.. 

Worcester . . 

10 

61,600 

.. 

26,000 

2,000 

26,600 

.. 

Caledon 

2 

6,000 

750 

6,000 

760 

. . 

.. 

Msdmesbury 

.. 





« * 

.. 

Cape 

1 

1,000 

f *. 

1,000 

- 

•• 

•• 

2!otals . • 

74 

994,000 

55,260 

360,000 

26,760 

644,000 

82,600 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OP CAPE 
MOHAIR. 


Mr. Hoerle again. 


Writing to the Oregon Agriculturist, Mr. Gr. A. Hoerle^ the gentle-- 
man who recently visited the Oape in the interests of American 
Angora breeders^ has another tilt at Cape mohair. He says : — 

. I am now more convinced than ever that a really good quality of 
mohair cannot be raised in Cape Colony. The scarcity of rain 
water for irrigation and drink, the brackish artesian water and soil, 
as well as the continued dry, sharp and dusty winds, take the life 
and lu&tre out of the mohair unless it contains an excess of oil, which 
is usually the case when the hair of the animals is too coarse. At 
the auction sales at Port Elizabeth I found that only the poorer 
classes of mohair had the really perfect curls, and these were confined 
almost solely to the fleeces of goats m the mountain grass-veld. 
Curly mohair also bore evidence of having come from animals of 
short breeding and from annual shedders, whereas the best styles of 
mohair appeared from a distance as if they had been worked into a 
complicated twist, and the heavier and thicker these twists, the 
better a class of mohair it looked like. The grass mountain veld 
produces a better quality of mohair with more l2e and lustre, but of 
lighter fleeces. None of the mohair had sufficient quality to be really 
equal to very best Turkish, except that of the best kids of from 
seven to nine months^ growth, which seems to me one of the many 
proofs that it is the climate and not the animals which is at fault. 

QUAIiXTT AND StYLE DeEINBD. 

I think a distinct difference should be made in the terms " quality, 

class ” and style.^^ I use the word quality here when I speak 
of the value of the mohair from a spinner^s standpoint, which is often 
good enough to be first-class from rather a short-bred stock j. 
" class (perhap-^ grade would be better) refers to the breeder's 
standpoint : style " I apply to the technical appearance of the hair, 
viz. ; either curls, waves or twists, straight, flaky, fluffy, tucked up, 
etc. The waves may be even or uneven, long or short (very similar, 
as they are, to the wool of some of the English breeds of sheep). 
Even the hair of twisted appearance should, upon close examination, 
be found to be meltely in regular waves, and, as far as I could judge 
during my short stay in South Africa, I believe that the higher the 
animals 'mil be bred the shorter will become the regular waves and 
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tte nearer they will finally look like the short, regalar kink of oxerino 
wool. Poor condition will change all styles of mohair. 

An Angora goat judge in South Africa, after having taken in the 
general shape and appearance of the body and fleece of an Angora, 
usually parts the strands of mohair along the back of the animal, 
and if these are not in length and style equal to those growing two 
©r three inches down on the body, the goat is condemned at the very 
start. 

Pebtalencs OB Kemp. 

In the very best flocks I found some animals entirely without 
kemp, but these were usually rather small in figure and light in 
weight. I found quite a number with very lifctle kemp, and that so 
short that the manufacturers would not call it kemp at all but 
short undergrowth,^^ yet kemp it is in reality, though a breeder 
need not object to it except on the score of a fancy point. I have 
no doubt that before long entire flocks will be found in South Africa 
in which the so-called "short undergrowth” animals will be as 
scarce as are to-day those with recognized kemp. 

As a whole, the South African Angora flocks have an uncommonly 
large amount of kemp and of very coarse mohair. This superabun- 
dance of kemp surprises me not, as, contrary to Mr. Sohreiner^s 
opinion, I found the Boer goat an uncommonly long-haired animal ; 
one of them I measured in the presence of Mr. J. J. Oawood having 
hair from 11 to 12i inches in length. 

Good, long breeches (the lower part of the thighs) are what is 
now most highly esbeemed, and I have seen quite a number of 
animals which had down to a point one-third the Stance above the 
hocks up to the hip-bones, longer mohair than on any other part of 
their bodies. 

I was told by some of the bost judges there that of the goats 
imported from Turkey to the Capo a few years ago, "Rhodes,” 
belonging to Mr. Edwards, is the only buck which equalled in 
general appearance the very bost Cape Colony raised bucks, but he 
is surpassed by many of thorn in mohair and quality of their get, 
and also that there was not one of the imported bucks which caused 
a real improvement in his get on tho best Cape does. 

All told, there can be no doubt that tho Capo, though far from 
perfection, is the country for us to fall back on, and not only for a 
buck or two or a few pairs now and then, but for large numbers of 
both males and females. I had made preparations to buy from 125 
to 150 bucks and from 250 to 300 does, could I have brought them 
oyer via New Orleans at a shipping rate of $20 per head. Shipments 
ma New York at trust prices forbid my engaging in the Angora 
Imsiness on a large Scale. Much as I would like to be further 
identified with the^ Angora industry I canUot afl!or<| to keep waiting 
for our Bur^u of Apimal Industry to remove a superfluous obstacle 
™po^3,tiou. Ndt single instance is known in South Africa 
when goat diseased w'ere transmitted to cattle or cattle diseases to 
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goats. Moreover, Dr. Hutcheon assured Dr. Salmon that he 
would c luse all possible precautions to be taken. 

Immediate efforts will now be made to bring the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony into line with the Cape on the export-bounty 
proposition^ and that will close to us the best opportunity of improv- 
ing our Angoras. 

G. A. Hobrle. 


THE OLD WAYS AND THE NEW. 


The Patent Medicine Man. 


Cure-alls and the Credulous. 


(By Lewis Moss, in the Oregon Agriculturist) 


^*My mother always fed her baby chicks on corn meaP^ or 
Grandma never went to half as much trouble with her little chicks 
are samples of what we can hear any day by doing a little visiting 
among our country friends who have not yet become accustomed 
to all the new fangled feeds and appliances for the successful ? 
rearing of young chicks. 

Bi«b it is not the feeding of chickens of which I wish to write 
this time. There is another subject, the doctoring of chickens, which 
demands nearly as much time as that ot feeding. A generation ago 
we seldom heard of any disease of chickens excepting perhaps 
cholera. We kept no medicines on hand, neither did we feeyl 
condition powders to make hens lay whether they wanted to or not, 
or tonics or so-called egg foods or patent grits ,• or patent nests ; 
nor did we dose them with medicines ]ust to keep them well or to 
make them moult easy, or lay continuous, or keep them from setting, 
etc. 

To-day there are at least 50 so-called chick diseases, and as it is a 
profitable business for those who have cure-alls for sale, more 
diseases are being invented right along to suit the countless cure-alls, 
which don't cure at all and as a rule do more harm than good in the 
long run. 

Tonics, purgatives, ointments, lung medicines, pills, liniments, etc., 
pay your money and take your choice, remembering that you also 
take your own chances. The manufacturer did his part in making 
the stuff and you do the rest and stand all consequences. 
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There is a class of people who are eternally dosing themselves with 
various concoctions for numerous imaginary ills, and this same class 
of people are the ones who are continually dosing their chickens. 

There is one thing very evident to the reader of ovory poultry 
journal, and that is, the large number of preparations advertised and 
the number of factories doing nothing else but manufacturing cure- 
alls. Either croup or liver troubles are alarmingly prevalent, judging 
by the amount of medicines sold, or else it is being used simply as a 
preventive. The cheapest and surest remedy tor roup is the 
hatchet — one dose crosswise of the neck about one inch back of the 
ears. Guaranteed or money refunded. 

When we look back to our childhood days we wonder how those 
old time hens ever managed to go around singing their merry lay, 
and filling the egg baskets without any of our modern appliances and 
patents, and ignorant of the fact that there were some half hundred 
diseases lurking around to which they might have fallen prey 
without warning. 

At the rate we are going now along this lino where will we be in 
a few years more. The manufacturers of these various concoctions 
would lead us to believe that it is absolutely dangerous to be without 
a box or bottle of their sure-cure in case an epidemic should break 
oub iu our fiocks. How many of you who are reading this article 
bought red albumen to make your hens lay, and at the same time 
helped the promoter of that great scheme to get rich. A man 
who will sell such a concoction ought to be made to lay exactly in 
the same style his red albumen made hens lay — dead. 

People who make poultry diseases and also make so-called cure-alls 
are in it for the money, knowing that suckers are born at the rate of 
60 every hour and that 59 of them bite at everything that comes 
along and usually swallow whole these smoothly worded advertise- 
ments without giving a thought as to oonse<penoep. 

Throw away your drugs and. keep thorn out of your reach during 
the next six months and you will not only save, but make more money 
from your poultry. 

^It costa money to advertise. Take your poultry journals now and 
look them over and see for yourself what it costs these people to tell* 
you of their various remedies, and how each and every one is the 
only or the best. Take their word for it, but don't take their 
medicines* Beware of all drugs, stimulants, powders, pills, tonics, 
etc., in your poultry yards. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES PROM HERSOHEL. 


Thp, DuTtmiAH Disc Plou(,h. 


ScA.B ANJ) Snow. 


SlO(K PtErOIvMS. 


An esteemed correspondent, writing from Hersctel under date 
August 9tli, says : — 

"With reference to tlie Rotary DutcHman Disc Plough, from the 
points mentioned in the July issue of the Agricultural Journal it 
appears to be just the very thing for this part of tho Colony, the N,E, 
frontier. I am, however, anxious to hear from some practical farmer 
who has actually fried this plough what his experience is. In this 
part of the country We have to plough over veld covered with thick 
tough grass to make new lands, and though no stones are visible on 
the surface, the plough sometimes strikes buried rocks which break 
the plough. If this new plough would simply ride over such places 
it would be a great benefit. I should like to hear how many oxen 
it requires to draw it (3 furrow plough) as we don't use horses up 
here for ploughing. Also are spare wearing parts obtainable ? 

It would be interesting to know how many Scab Inspectors have 
flocks of sheep of their own, and how many have scab amongst their 
own sheep. 

In the middle of June we had the thermometer down to 5^^ above 
laero, and aU the silver wattle, gum, and some other ornamental trees 
have been killed down to the ground. IsTo such weather was ever 
known here before. The snow was in some places four feet deep on 
the flats and thousands of sheep perished. Thousands of birds 
perished also, especially ring doves. Namaqua doves and Namaqua 
partridges and even antbears were found dead in the veld. 

In this country those attending stock sales often are put to much 
inconvenience for want of better arrangements for taking possession 
of their purchases. As soon as the animals are knocked down the 
gate of the kraal is opened and the animals run out helter skelter 
and often get mixed with other people's stock, and quarrels and even 
fighting have been known to occur amongst the claimants. 

In Australia the cattle or horses are put into numbered pens and 
are sold by the number of the pen, and can remain till the owner is 
able to remove them. 
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Sore Teats. 


To the Editor uliurai. Jouknm.. 

Dear Sir^ — In reiorenco to fiorn teatw in cows^ I can biglily 
recommend gall cure, wliicli is mostly used i'or chafed horses ; pnt a 
little on tho teats before starting jailkmg. The above can be 
purchased trom Messrs, f^. IT. Farkes A Oo., (J rn ham st own, at hs. per 
tin. 

1 remain, }Ours faithfully, 

E. lIowAKni 

Sweet Kloof, F/O Alicodalo, 

9th August, 1902. 


COUNTRY REPORTS. 


Alexandria. 

0. A. lIojBNE, R,M , 7th August, 1902. — agricultural piospect^i 
are very cheering at present. The farraerB as well as natives are 
busy ploughing, and have been doing so since the beginning of June, 
when soft and continuous rain fell. ^Pho young crops are very 
promising. Tho weather has been very cold but stock have not 
suffered. The veld is in very good condition, and though forage is 
almost unobtainable, having been requisitioned by the military 
authorities, in all some 12,000,000 lbs,, stock of all descriptions are in 
good condition and no diseases have been reported. Horses are 
extremely scarce and a hundred or two could easily bo disposed of. 
Fruit growing, though much, neglected in past years, is now receiving 
attention, and some thousands of choice trees are beii^ planted, 
chiefly obtained from Western Province nurseries. Cattle are 
fetching good prices and the market is well supplied with butter and 
eggs. 

Tsolo. 

Wm. Carlisle, Actg. R.M,, lObh July, 1902. — Daring the early 
part of June we had a severe visitation in the shape of a hurricane 
accompanied by ice cold rain. Hundreds of stock of all kinds were 
killed, trees torn up by the roots, and considerable damage done to 
the crops. The pasturage shows signs of improving as several inches 
of rain fell. “No disease amongst the stock reported. 
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A Pepper Tree Pest. 


writing from Bulawayo says : — T have seen in Matabele- 
land a good many pepper trees which are sufferinsf from bho attacks 
of some beetle or insect. The stems are not attacked, but the 
smaller branches are ringed round by this pest iu such a manner 
as apparently to allow of the circulation of the ascending, but not of 
the descending sap. Above and close to this ring the bark bulges 
out and swells, and this tumour seems to bo used as a lodgment for 
eggs or larvm. I have nob discovered any insect or larva of any 
kind when cutting off the branch or examining it at the part 
affected, but the bark is perforated at the bulging part, as if by a 
small worm or caterpillar of some kind. 

The branch thus attacked becomes rough and scirrhous round 
about the ring, and the part above gradually withers and dies. 
The same fate seems in store for the tree itself, where the branches 
attacked are many, I should be glad to know the nature of the 
disease and its remedy in an early number of the AgricuUnral 
Journal/^ 

I have not before heard of nor have I seen the injury to the 
pepper tree of which complaint is made, and would suggest the 
submittal of specimens of damaged sections of branches. The 
ordinary red-winged migratory locust is said to sometimes gnaw the 
bark from young wood in a band about a branch and in this way 
to cause the death of the shoot beyond. I have received poach 
twigs thus destroyed, and in these cases the bark beyond the girdled 
portion was much thickened. No larvm was present in tho abnormal 
growth, but such situations in general are favoured points of attack 
by various insects that have naught bo do with primary injury. 

0. P. Lounsbuby. 


A Dying Calf. 


Mr, A, 0*. Hewitt, writing from Oradook, says would be very 
glad if you will give me information through your Jo^hmal with 
regard to the following case. 

We have a calf about eight mouths old, which about two weeks 
ago appeared rather seedy, and although it was kept at home and 
fed it gradually got worse. 

First of all the ears appeared to dry up, and later on all tho 
extremities of the body first were puffed and soon after dried up. 
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The tail is completely dead and the legs up to the knee joints are 
dying off. Of course, needless to say the animal cannot use its le^s. 
Latterly it has refused to eat. Is there any treatment or remedy tor 
such a case ? This is the only one out of a herd of 70 calves/^ 

By this time I should imagine the animal is dead. Whether this 
may be or not, it should be destroyed. The cause of the disease is 
difficult to ascertain, but it appears to be due to want of^ proper 
nouinshment. It may be due to bone-disease, but as the history is 
imperfect it is impossible to give a definite opinion. 

D. 0. Campbell, SI.R.O.V.S. 


The Death’s Head Moth Superstition. 


Mr. M. H. Neser, jun., of Lukas Kop, Philipstown, wrote to the 
Government Entomologist on the ISbh of May as follows; — 

By parcel post I am forwarding you a moth, known to us by the 
various names of bee-moth, poison-moth and death^s-hoad moth. 
Will you be so good as to tell me if the crooked hook at the top of 
the body is a sting ? And, if so, is it a poisonous one ? 

There is, as you are well aware, amongst our Afrikander folk a 
rooted idea concerning the poisonous character of this moth, which, 
as is believed, causes instant death by a single sting. 

Almost all these opinions are caused by the fact that the moth 
inhabits the bee hives, whore it damages the honeycomb by eating 
pieces and holes out of it. When the hive is opened the moth llios 
out and after a lew minutes back again, and then stings men and 
animals happening to be in the neighbourhood. 

Although I have, however, very little belief in these stories, yet I 
dare not deny them, and 1 will therefore be glad if you will toll me 
what is true and what untrue. 

By an answer on the above, and an enlightenment by letter or 
through the Agricultural Journal, you will greatly oblige me. 

The specimen I send (a male) is slightly under average in size, but 
I could not at the moment obtain a better one. 

The larvse of this sort feed on potato leaves, but apparently there 
are several other species, as I have noticed others feeding on vino 
leaves. 


The Superstition and its Origin. 


^ By 0. P. Lounsbuby, Government Entomologist. 


The moth is a male specimen of Manduca (Acherontia) atropoSf an 
insect commonly known as death^s head moth in Europe and as 
hee moth in this country. Mr. Neser must be quite familiar with 
the species to connect the adult with the larva and to distinguish 
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between the sexes ! There is, as he supposes, no foundation for the 
old and curious tradition that the moth can inflict a mortal wound 
and that parties disturbing it from bee-hives run a grave risk of 
being attacked by it. The belief is said to have originated through 
natives (Hottentots) having told the early settlers the story in order 
to prevent the new-comers from taking the honey of wild bees that 
they, the natives, desired for themselves (OampbelFs ^"'Travels in 
South Africa The moth is a well-known insect on the continent 
of Europe and is occasionally found in England. The belief that it 
can indie fc a fatal sting or even sting at all appears to be confined to 
South Africa, but other superstitions take the place of this one in 
Europe. Its presence in a dwelling is thought by the peasantry to 
be an omen of approaching evil or of a death in the family within a 
year. Probably these wild stories have retained their hold from 
generation to generation through wonder and dread at the weird 
marking, somewhat resembling the upper half of the human skull 
with cross-bones beneath, that occurs on the back of the moth, and 
the plaintive squeaking sound which the insect makes when 
disturbed. IIow it c3ntrivos to pacify the bees whoso honey it 
steals is, I believe, still unexplained. Some suggest that the squeak- 
ing noise it makes so closely resembles the note of the queen bee that 
the workers have grown to respect its person ; others, that the hairy 
covering of the body is a sufficient protection. 

The tradition that the moth returns to the hive when disturbed 
from it and will sting the intruder if he lingers near seems quit© 
general throughout the Colony, and many a farmer who would coolly 
face an infuriated cook ostrich will beat a hasty retreat in terror at the 
squeak of this harmless insect. I, as well as many of my acquain- 
tances, have handled the moth with perfect impunity, and only once 
have I heard of anybody having been treated to a sting. The 
cxctplion L ifr. L, LVringuey, the entomologist of the South African 
Museum, who tells me ihafc on his picking up one specimen that ^ad 
been brought in to liiui, he received a sharp prick. It is not unroa 
sonable to suppose that other poop’e have been similarly sfciing/^ 
and one can imaj;ine that blood poisoning might in some one case 
have followed such a trivial prick, even as it may the merest scratch 
of a pin, and thus have given rise, in minds predisposed by supersti- 
tious dread at the skull -like marking and peculiar sc^ueak, to a notion 
that the insect could normally inflict a fatal wound. A slight 
support to the suggestion that the moth in some manner occasionally 
pricks the skin is to be found in Bux*meister’s MiDiital of Butomolixjy^ 
page 381, where is given a short account' of a letter from a Dr. 
Eeieh at the Cape, published in Isi^ daring 1831 and concerning the 
bee-moth. It is said that the insect defends itself by stinging, that 
the puncture is painful, and that swelling and inflammatiim soon 
follow. Yet it may be that Ur, Iteich had no more basis Jror his 
communication than the popular tradition. i 

So sudden and unexpected was the attack in Mr. Peringuey^s case 
that h© failed to detect how it was made ; and, unfortunately, ho 
6 
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Tetnrned the specimen without observing its sex. Some claim that 
the short, stout proboscis is the stinging organ, whilst others with 
equal positiveness assert that; the st»ng is at the end of the abdomen. 
That the male intromittent organ is the instrument was stated by 
Dr, Eeich to be the current belief in his time. 

The publication of Mr. Neser^s letter and of the above comments 
has been delayed pending an answer to an enquiry on the subject 
at once made to Dr. T. A. Chapman, an English entomologist 
whom I knew to be familiar with the insect. Dr. Ohapman> in his 
reply, expresses surprise at the suggestion that the moth can sting 
and says that he can only imagine it able to injure a very delicate 
skin, and even in that case only by giving a slight prick with its 
tors^ (foot) claws. A year ago,^^ he continues, 'Hhe moth was 
common in England. I handled several, and many hundreds were 
handled, not a few by friends of mine whom I see frequently, yet 1 
have not heard anyone entertain a suspicion that it can hurt or even 
tries to hurt anyone.^^ 

Perhaps some reader is able to tell more regarding the supersti- 
tion or can recount incidents of persons having suffered injury in 
handling specimens of the moth. 


Spray Pumps— Correction. 


In the August issue of the Journal it was stated under the above 
heading that lime, salt and sulphur mixture should not be used 
with the Success Spray Pump. This is an obvious mistake, which 
arose through our correspondent accusing the Success Pump of being 
fitted with a copper piston-rod. The piston-rod is of brass, and tho 
mixture, therefore, does not injure it. 


Incubators. 


A correspondent writing from the northern districts of the Colony 
asks us to recommend an incubator for poultry and ostriches. As 
this is a question that may be troubling a good many people, we may 
state that an American incubator, the Cyphers, has lately come to 
the fore and is reported to have attained results which are very 
satisfactory. Messrs. Findlay & Co., of Cape Town, are the agents* 
who can supply all particulars. 



The Produce Market. 


CAPE TOWN. 

Messrs. Wm. Spilhaus and Co. report under Saturday’s date, Aug. 30, as follows : — 
O&trich Feathers . — Our local market was well supplied this week. The offerings 
chiefly consisted of wings. Competition on all superior goods was keen, but for seconds 
and thirds, whites and feminas, there is only a limited demand, and these only bring 
about valuations. Good long and long medium dark goods are also sought after, ^ but 
medium and short are still neglected, and are only saleable at very low rates. Business 


for the day 945 lb., which soldlor £2,929. 

Whites (primes) . - 



£ s. 
10 10 

d. 

0 

£ s. 
15 0 

d. 

0 

Firsts 




, , 

7 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

Seconds 





5 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

Thirds 




, , 

4 0 

0 

4 10 

0 

Inferior and stalky 





1 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

Byocks 




. . 

4 10 

0 

6 0 

0 

Feminas (super) . . 




• . 

6 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

Firsts 





4 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

Seconds 





3 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Thirds 





2 0 

0 

2 10 

0 

Inferior 




, . 

0 15 

0 

1 0 

0 

Dark 




, , 

3 10 

0 

5 0 

0 

Spadonas (White) 





1 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

Light and Dark 




, , 

0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Boos (White) 





1 0 

0 

1 5 

0 

Light 





0 17 

6 

1 2 

6 

Black Butts . . 




, , 

0 7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Dark 



• • 


0 7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Inferior 



• • 


0 3 

0 

0 6 

0 

Blacks (Long) 



• • 

• • 

4 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

Long Medium 




• • 

2 10 

0 

3 10 

0 

Medium 



• • 

• • 

1 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

Short 



• • 


0 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

Long Floss . . 



f • 


1 5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium Floss 



• • 


0 7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Short Floes • • 





0 2 

6 

0 5 

0 

Drabs (Long) 




, , 

2 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

Long Medium 



m 9 


1 5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium 



* • 


0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Short 



• m 


0 2 

0 

0 4 

0 

Long Floss . . 





1 5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium 





0 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

Short 





0 2 

0 

0 3 

0 

Inferior Long Blacks and Drabs 


« • 


0 15 

0 

1 0 

0 

Floss 





0 4 

0 

0 5 

0 

Wiry 



* • 


0 0 

6 

0 0 

a 

Chicks 

» « 




0 0 

6 

0 1 

0 

Woo?.— Since our last, 

about 340 bales wore 

offered. 

Grease wools wore firm at last 


sale’s prices. Some of the lots were declared not sold, sellers* limits being above 
huyers’ ideas. Among the parcels offered were some new season wools from Prince 
Albert district. These were light, and realised 6Jd. to 7Jd. respectively. Heavy and 
irregular wools are neglected. Extra super snow-whites sold at from Is. 5|d, to 
Is. 6Jd. per lb. We quote ; Karoo grease for combing, 6d. to 7Jd. pec lb. ; Karoo 
grease for scouring, 4|d. to 6|d, per lb. ; snow-whites, ordinary, Is. Id. to Is. 2d, per lb. 
snow-whites, super, Is. 3Jd, to Is. 5Jd. per lb. ; snow-whites, extra super, Is. 5Jd. to 
ls.6|d. per lb. 

Skim , — From cable news received this morning we learn that at the London sheep- 
sldn sale, held yesterday, prices were rather lower. Here rates have not as yet been 
fixed, and in the meantime our quotations are nominal- Goatskins are unchanged. 
W© quote: Merino long wools, 5d, to 6 Jd. per Ih. ; short wools, 44d. to 4jd. per lb.; 
damaged and pelts, S^d. per lb. ; bastards, 3id. ; Capes sound, Is. 9d. each ; cut, Is. ; 
damaged, Cd. (are nominal); goatskins, lOd. per lb.; sundried, 6d. per lb.; scurvy, 
6d, each ; other descriptions according to quality. 
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Fly Netting lor Fruit Trees. 


With veieronco to notice clatod 9tli June, it is horoliy notified tliat lUo Board Uai 
still a quaiititj’ ot lly or mosiiuilo netting lor disjjosal. Applications lor bamu bliould 
be addressed to the undersigned. 

Cost from 7s. to 8s. por pioco, 120 ft. by 70 ins. 

0. MayI'JB, Secretary, 

Western Province Board of Ilorticulturo, 

Stellenbosch, ist September, 1002. 


Cattle from Queensland, United States of America and 

Argentina. 


REGULATIONS FOR IMPORTATION. 


By command ol Ilis Excellency the Governor, the tallowing Proclamation No. 1J8, 
1902, is published in the Oovennuinf Ga ette -- 
Under and by virtue of the powers ami antlioritios vested in nio by the provisions of 
Act No. 27 oi 1898, entitled “ I’ho Animal Disea^-es Act, ItSOH,” I do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, ni terms of Section C and 7 of the Act aloresaid, 1 have 
issued and do hereby issue the following Regulations, as sot iortli in the ycbotlulo 
hereunto annexed, r<‘garding the imjiortntion or inirodueriion of cattle into this Colony 
from Iho State of Quoonfalaud (Australia), the United States of America ami 
Argentina. 

And f do hereby dechiro that the^-o Regul rtions sluill have elCcct from and after thci 
Ibt Sepleirxiior, 1902, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 


Sclu'diile to foreijiiing Vtoctamatum. 

KncuLATiONS ni':ci\iii>rN(i thij lMi’nitT\rioN or OattijU rinm (jJtiJinNStAND, Umtmu 
St\T1IS Ob' AmIJIUCA and AhoI KTIWA. 

1. Cattle from tin* nbovf'nunitiouiKl countries may be l,iiKl(‘d at the Port‘d of East 
London and Port MUy^abt'th, subji'ct to inspi'ction iind i‘siie of Clean Certificate at 
such port an provided by law. 

2, Such Cal tie may also he landcil at the PorU of Cipe Town and Mussel Bay, 
provided they are acemnpanied by a CcrtHusdiO in the subjoined torni. 


OfcnTiricsTii. 

Ido hereby certify that the iindermentioned cattle arc free from disease, and have 
not ooine irom a locality in which the disease known as Jledwater, Texas Fever, Tick 
Fever, or Tristeza is imligenous, and in which healthy cattle luom nou-infectod areas 
are liable to become infected with the said disease. 

Number and general description of cattle 

Place from which cattle have come 

Name of consignee at Cape Town or AIossol Bay 

Signature* 

Title 

Place 

Late 

be signed by an Ofllccr specially authorized to p<‘rform the duty by the Q-ovormnout or 
State Admiuistradou of tho country from which the cattle are shipped, 
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Redwater in Rhodesia. 

PEOHIBITION OP INTRODUCTION OP CATTLE PROM SOUTHERN 

RHODESIA. 

By cominaiTd of His Excellency the Governor the following Proclamation No. 139, 
1902, is published in the Government Gazette '. — 

Whereas the disease known as Redwater is prevalent amongst oatfclo in Southern 
Rhodesia : 

Now, therefore, I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, under and by 
virtue of the powers vested in mo by the said Act No. 27 of 1893, the introduobion of 
cattle from Southern Rhodesia into any part of this ('olony shall be and is hereby 
prohibited, and that all cattle which may enter this Colony in contravention of this 
Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 

And I hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and after the 
date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

And I do strictly charge e\ei‘y Resident Magistrate, Pield-eoinct and Justice of tho 
Peace to sec that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any persou who 
may contravene the same. 


Rinderpest. 

COMPULSORY INOCULATION. 

By command of His Excellency the Govoiiior, the following Proclamation No. 103, 
1902, is published in the Oocei mnent Gazette . — 

Under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by tho provisions of 
Act No. 2 of 1897, entitled “ The Animils Dusoases Riudoipost Amendment Act, 1897,’* 
I do hereby pioolaim, declare and make known tlint 1 have issued and do hereby issue 
the following Regulations, as set forth in tho Soheduio hereunto annexed, for arresting 
tho spread of Rinderpest. 

And I do hereby further proclaim and make known that any person contravening 
any of the said Regulations shall bo liable to a line not exceeding fifty pounds, or in 
default of payment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any 
period not exceeding three months, unless such fine be sooner paid. 

Schedule to fomjomg Proclamation. 

1. When Rinderpest has either already appeared or heroaiter appears in any p irt of 
this Colony, all cattle which aic infected with the disease or which may be in contact 
with infected cattle shall ho forthwith inoculated cither with setiuu or with 
glycerinated bile. 

2. The inoculation shnll be poi formed by tli(‘ owner or person in (‘barge oi tho cattle, 
or if ho fail to do so, by a dul> authorized ollicer of tin* Uoveriuneiit, aud the cost of 
the inoculation shall bo home by tlic owner or p* isuu in cOiargo of the cattle. 

3. No person shall, without i lie special poimissiou of tho Seorctaiy lor Agriculture, 
perform inoculation against Rinderpe.st with tho x>uru bile or with viiulent blood of 
animals affected with Rinderpest. 


Quarantine at Barkly East. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, tho following Prcrclamation No. 141, 
1902, is published in the Government Gazette : - 

Under and by virtue of the xiowers and authorities in me vested by Act No. 27 of 
1393, 1 do hereby proclaim, declai<‘ and make known that tho faims Avondzuii,” 
Ben Nevis,” ‘‘Lyndale,” “ Sandham ” and “ Tijgt rkrantz,” in tho District of 
Barkly East, are heicby declaiod to bo infected areas for tho purposes and within tho 
meaning of the Act aforesaid, from which no animal shall be removed sa\o as provided 
for unaer any Regulations now existing or that may ho issued from time to time in 
that behalf, and shall from the date hereof bo subject to tho Hogulations which have 
been or may hereafter bo promulgated for arresting tho spread of limderpchU 
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Rinderpest. 

INTBODXJOTION OF HOBNED CATTLE FROM BASUTOLAND. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor the following Proclamation No. C3, 
1902, was published in the Qovemymnt Oozette of April 22nd, 1902 : — 

Under and by virtue of tho powers vested in me by the provisions of the Act No. 27 
of 1893, entitled the “ Animal Diseases Act, 1893,” and tho Act No 2 of 1897, entitled 
the ** Animal Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act, 1897,” I do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, whereas tho disease known as Rinderpest is prevalent 
amongst cattle in Basutoland, it shall not ba lawful, from and after th({ date hereof, to 
introduce or to cause or allow Horned Cattle to bo introduced from Basutoland into 
any part of this Colony, save and except cattle in yoke and accompauiod by a certificate, 
to be obtained and held by tho person in charge of such cattle, signed by a competent 
and responsible officer, to the effect that such cattle are free from infectious or con- 
tagious disease and have not been in contact with infootod animals or come from a 
locality where any such disease shall bo known to exist. 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to bo destroyed. 


Rinderpest. 

INTRODUCTION OF HORNED CATTLE FROM ORANGE RIVER COLONY 
AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 139 
1901, was published in the Government Gazette of August I6th, 1901 : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the Animal Diseases Act,” 
No. 27 of 1893, and by the “ Animals Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act,” No- 2 of 
1897, 1 do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that it shall not be lawful, from 
and after the date hereof, to introduce or to cause or allow Horned Cattle to bo iuiro- 
uoed into any part of this Colony from the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, 
save and except such cattle as may bo required to be introduood by tho Qovornment 
for the purpose of supplying Bile or Serum for inoculation against Rinderpest : 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall bo liable to bo destroyed 
And I do hereby further declare that this Proclamation shall have offoot from and 
after the dalje hereof, and shall oontinuo in force until amended or repealed. 

Proclamation No, 217, bearing date tho 29th day of October, 1900, together with the 
regulations issued thereunder, is thereby repealed. 

And I do strictly oha^e every Resident Magistrate, Fiold-oornet and Justice of tho 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to ustioo any person who 
may contravene the same. 


Rinderpest. 


The outbreak of Rinderpest in the Orange River Colony and Basutoland having 
extended to the North-East Border of this Colony, the subjoined Regulation for 
checking the spread of the Infection is republished. 

BuGunAmcoN issubid tjndbib PEOci:iAMAa?iON No. 30, datbo 20th Jakuaby, 1899. 

Whenever under the provisions of Sections 11 and 12 of Act No. 27 of 1898, any 
area is declared or proolaimad to be an area infected with Rinderpest, it shall not he 
lawful for any person, animal, animal produce, article or thing, who or which may, in 
the opinion of the M^strate of the District in which such area is situated, be liable 
to convey infeotion of Rinderpest, to leave or to be removed therefrom. 
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Inoculation Against Rinderpest. 


The outbreak of Einderpest in the Orange Eiver Colony and Basutoland having 
extended to the North-East Border of the Colony, it is desirable to inform stock-owners 
of the intentions of the Government as to dealing with the outbreak should it unfor- 
tunately become general in the Colony, and to advise stock-owners as to the best course 
to follow. 

The Government propose that, as a general rule, cattle-owne rs themselves should 
perform the inoculation. Glyoerinated Bile will be used, though circumstances may 
eucise where it will be preferable to use Serum. 

Bile Stations will be established in suitable places as necessity arises in localitiea 
where farmers have agreed to contribute the required proportion, say 6 per cent., of 
their cattle for production of the bile. It must be clearly understood that unless 
farmers are prepared to thus contribute the necessary cattle, it will be impossible for 
them to have the benefit of a Bile Station. 

Glyoerinated Bile will be issued free to contributors in proportion to the number of 
cattle contributed to a Bile Station. To non-contributors a fair charge will be made 
for bile if any be available for issue. 

Serum will be charged for at the rate of £1 per bottle of ten doses. 

A limited supply of Glyoerinated Bile to meet emergencies will, for a time, be available, 
free of charge, from the Bile Station which has been established under arrangements 
with the Imperial Military authorities near Aliwal North. 

As occasion requires, Demonstrators will bo sent to instruct farmers in the method of 
inoculation, free of charge. They will, as a rule, inoculate only enough cattle to show 
rhow it is to be done, leaving the owner to continue the work. The Government will 
supply syringes on application to the Eosident Magistrate, or to the Demonstrators 
at the following charges ; -20 oo. capacity, 20s; 10 oc. capacity, 15s. This payment 
•may be recovered on return of the syringe to the Magistrate, in good order. 

After the experience gained during the outbreak of 1896-1898, the Colonial Veteri- 
nary Surgeon wrote* as follows : — 

The method of inoculation which I would recommend in future sporadic outbreaks 
of the disease is briefly as follows : — 

** Infected Herds, — These should be inoculated at once with either serum or glyceri- 
“ nated bile ; every animal which indicates infection by a rise of temperature should 
‘ receive a large dose of not less than 100 oo. of serum, or 30 co. of glyoerinated bile ; 

* the latter should, by preference, be injected into the jugular vein, so as to secure its 

* immediate action. Then from eight to twelve days after, all the animals in the herd 
‘ which give no indication of being infected with the disease, or fever temperature 

* should receive an injection of pure bile ; not less than 10 co., and for large animals 

* 20 00 . This will confer a lasting immunity sufficient for all practical purposes. 

“ Clecm Herds, — When it is decided to inoculate a clean herd, which is m danger of 

* becoming infected through its proximity to diseased cattle I would recommend that 
the animals composing the herd should be inoculated first with 20 oo. of glyoerinated 

’* bile, and to follow this inoculation in from eight to twelve days with an injection of 

* from 10 to 20 co. of pure bile. This will confer a strong and lasting immunity on the 
' animals in the herd, and will be froo from risk arising from the inoculation or of 

Introducing the disease. 

** Vse of Pure Bile, — Pure fresh bile should not be used in an infected herd, if any 
of the other inoculating materials can be obtained, as it tends to intensify the 
' character of the disease in those already infected, and its immunising ofieot is too 
’* slowly developed to protect the healthy cattle against infection, if they are left in 

* contact with those already sick. If no other means are available, however, the 

* temperatures of the whole of the cattle in the infected herd should be carefully taken 
‘ by the clinical thermometer, and only those which register a normal temperature 

* should be inoculated with pure bile, tbe others should be separated from the inoculated 
lot at once, and carefully tended. If glycerine can be obtained, the spare bile should 

‘ be mixed with it in the proper proportion! — one part of glycerine to two parts of 
bile. This mixture, after standing forty-eight hours, may be injected into tbe afiected 
animals in large doses, not only with safety, but with marked benefit. 

“ Proofing the Bile. — The bile should be taken from an afieoted animal immedi- 
“ ately after death, or from one which is killed in the last stage of collapse. 

f See AgrUiiiltural Journal, Jime b, 1899, m which will be louna ftOl oonsiderataon of the 
different methods of inoculation. 
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Biles of all shades of colour — except those which arc rod from the prosenoo of 
blood -may bo used, so long as they arc clear and free from a putrid smell. Thin 
light yellow biles should also be rejected. 

** All the galls extracted at one time should bo mixed together, after standing sopa- 
“rately for twelve to eighteen hours, so as to render thorn unifoim in strength and 
“ immunising properties. Pure bile should bo used on the second day after being 
** drawn, unless it is kept in an ice chest, when it may lie kept sweet iniich longer. ^ Put 
“ if pure bile is used as a second inoculation only, as above directed, it is not desirable 
*‘to keep it longer than bwonty-fonr hours. 

“ Glycerinatcd bile is made by adding one part of glycerine to two parts of bile, Btir 
“tbo mixture well, then mix all the biles takcnat one time, and allow them to stand 
“ for eight days. But if there is urgency, the glyconnated bile may 1)0 used forty-eight 
** hours after it is mix'id. 

“ I would strongly recommend that in every outbreak of the disca'^o that occurs, 
** every drop of suitable bile, obtained from the animals which die, should bo mixed 
** with glycerine in proper proportions, two parts of the bile to one of gly(‘eriue, so that 
“it may be preserved and made available for llie inoculatiou of in feci ed Jiords, and also 
“ for the first inoculation of clean herds wliieli may bo couhideicd in ihmgeu’. Pure 
“bile for the socond inoculotion of clean herds can alv\a>s be obtain(‘d when the 
“ disease appears in any locality, which would bo the only reason for inoculating clean 
herds in the immediate vicinity.” 

Taking the Bile , — To remove the bile the animal must bo laid on its loft side, the 
skin and flesh on the right side immediately behind the last rib being cut through ; 
the ribs being raised, the gall bladder will become visible. The gall bladder should bo 
then punctured with a small knife and the gall allowed to escape into a wido-monthed 
bottle. If wide-mouthed bottles arc not available then ordinary whisky bottles may be 
used with an enamelled funnel, which can be procured at any country store. Tlvory 
precaution must bo taken that the operation isportormed in a thoroughly clean manner, 
tbe hands of the operator and all knives, Ac., being thoroughly oJoansod before use. 

Inooulat%ng , — After having secured the animal to bo operntod upon, the necessary 
dose of bilo is injected under the skin of the dewlap by moans of a Hypodermic Syringe, 
care being taken that the point of tbo needle not inserted into the liesh, but botwoen 
the skin and flesh. 


Symptoms of Rinderpest. 


Tlio Outbreak of Rinderpest in tbo Orange River Colony o>id Basn inland having 
extended to the North-Bast Border of this Colony, tho subjoined d(^S(5ription of the 
symptoms of Rinderpest is hereby published ; - 

The early symptoms of Rinderpest are a rise of internal temperature to 106 or 107® 
Fahr. ; tbo animal stands with its head iiangiiig down, curs drawn hack and coat 
Blaring; it refuses all food and occaMionally shivorH* A mucous discharge flows from 
the eyes and nostrils; tho oxtrcinitios are cold, and tho breathing is laboured and 
frequently aoeompauiod with moaning. The inner part of the upper lip jukI roof of 
the mouth and all visible mucous uKimbranos are reddoncMl, and otj'vto'cd with an 
eruption of minute pimples, ami labor with a branlike exudation. Tlio bowels are 
oooasloualiy constipated, but in most cuse.s diarrhma sots in, tho evacuations being slimy 
and very frequently of a dirty yellow colour. Tho prostration of strength is great, the 
animal staggering whoa made to move. In milch cows tho secrotiori ot jnilk is rapidly 
diminished, and soon ceases altogether. Tho disease usually ends fatally in from six to 
ten days. 

It is generally believed that tho infection is produced through tho respiratory organs ; 
from there tho contagion becomes gonoralised. Tho contagion exists in tho soorotioua 
and excretions, urine, saliva, mucous secretions of tho nose, mouth and eyes, in the 
sweat, expired air, blood, and m all tba tissues. It may bo convoyed directly by the 
diseased animals, or indirectly by tho dung, the bedding, tho earth, hides, wool, meat, 
clothing, wagons or vessels, by people, dogs, slieop and chickous, Ac. Contagion takes 
pla^e only through short distances. When the weather is dry this is roducod to its 
minimum (about 27 yards), and the progress of tho diseabo may bo stopped by a ditch 
separating the diseased from tho healthy animals. 

In order to detect the earliest symptoms of Rinderpest, owners of horned oattlo are 
warned of the urgent necessity for kee|>ing a constant and close watch upon their stock. 
Any suspicious cases should be immediately reported to tho nearest Rosidont Magistrate^ 
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Field-cornefc or Police Officer, and the sick animal kept separate till an inspection is 
made. Stock should be carefully examined daily by a responsible person, more 
particularly for any symptoms resembling those above described. 


Locust Disease Fungus. 


The attention of landowners and others is drawn to the provisions of Government 
Notice No. 1123 of 1897, wherein it is notified for general information that supplies of 
liooust Disease Fungus may be obtained from the Director of the Baetoriologioal Insti- 
tute, Graham’s Town, at a cost of sixpence per tube to all applicants residing in the 
Colony. Applicants beyond the borders of the Colony are required to pay the cost of 
postage in addition to the amount charged. 

As the Fungus is cultivated on a moist jelly and is therefore liable to become dried 
up and useless if kept long on hand, it is not found possible to store supplies in the 
various districts of the Colony ; and applicants desirous of trying the Fungus should 
therefore submit their applications, with a remittance for the quantity .ippliod for, 
di/rect to the Director, who can always supply the Fungus in proper condition and on 
short notice. 


Lung-Sickness. 


INTRODUOTION OF CATTLE FROM OVER THE ORANGE RIVER. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation was- 
published in the Governme7it Gazette of the 30th October, 1900: — 

Whereas by virtue of the provisions of the Act No. 27 of 1898, entitled the “ Animal 
Diseases Act, 1893,” it is enacted that it shall ho lawful for the Governor by Proclama- 
tion in the Gazette^ to prohibit the importation or introduction into this Colony from 
Ksij place beyond the same in which any infectious or contagious disease affecting 
animals shall be known or be supposed to bo prevalent, of any such animals as in suo£ 
Proclamation shall be mentioned 

And whereas the disease known as Lung-sickness (Plouro-pnoumonia) is prevalent 
amongst cattle in the Transvaal and the Orange Kiver Colony : 

Now, therefore, I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, under and by 
virtue of the powers vested in me by the said Act No. 27 of 1893, the introduction of 
Cattle from the Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colony, save by road by way of Aliwal 
North, Bethulie Bridge or Norval’s Pont, and subject to the regulations set forth in 
the Schedule hereto, shall be prohibited, such prohibition to bake oifeeb from the date 
of this my Proclamation. 

Schedule to the foregoing Proclamation. 


(1) No cattlo shall bo introduced into this Colony from tho Transvaal or the Orange 
Biver Colony by railway, 

(2) No cattle shall bo introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal and the Orange 
Biver Colony by road, 

(a) Unless the person in charge of such cattle shall have obtained and have in his 
possession a certificate with regard to such cattle, in tho iorni sot forth in 
Schedule A hereto, sifpniod by a competent and responsible ohioor or person 
delegated for this purpose by the Government of the Transvaal or the Orange 
Biver Colony, and 

(b) Unless such certificate shall have been countorirignod or endorsed by the 
Inspector appointed for this purpose by the Colonial Government at Aliwal 
North, Bethulie Bridge, or Norval’s Pont. 

(3) No person intending to introduce cattle from the Transvaal or tho Grange Biver 
Colony, shall be permitted to introduce such cattle unless ho shall have obtained the 
aforesaid endorsement, and he shall, with that view, give timely notice to the Inspector, 
stating the number of cattle and the place, within 3 miles of Aliwal North, Bethulie 
Bridge and NorvaPs Pont, where tho cattle may be inspected, and the proposed time of 
introduction ; and upon receipt of such notice the Inspector shall proceed at tho time 
and to the place specified in such notice, or as soon thereafter as may be pobsiblo, then 
and there to examine such cattle. 
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(4) The person in charge of such cattle shall be bound to produce the certidoate 
aforesaid to the Inspector, and such Inspector shall, if the certifloate be in order, and 
the cattle be free from disease, make an endorsement on the certificate in the form 
given in Schedule “ B ’ hereto, and the cattle may thereafter proceed on their way. 
The person in charge of such cattle is liable to bo called upon to produce the oertidcate 
aforesaid, duly endorsed, to any Fiold-Oornet, Police Olfioor or owner of land over 
which the cattle may pass or be passing. 

(6) In the absence of the Certidcato proscribed in regulation (2) the cattle shall be 
quarantined for a period not less than twouty-ono days at some place on the north bank 
of the Orange Biver and in the neighbourhood of Aliwal North, Bothulie Bridge and 
Norvars Pont where they may be inspected by an Officer of the Colonial Government, 
appointed for the purpose, at such intervals as may bo considered nooessary. 

(6) On the expiration of the period of quarantine the Inspector, should he be satisded 
that the cattle are free from disease, shall issue a Cortidoato in the form set forth in 
Schedule 0 hereto, 

(7) The person in charge of such cattle as are referred to in the Oertidoate mentioned 
In regulation (6) is liable to bo called upon to produce such Oertidoate to any Field* 
Comet, Police Officer or owner of land over which such cattle may pass or be passing. 

(8) Any person who shall contravene any of the provisions of those regulations shall, 
upon conviction, be liable to a dno not exceeding dtty pounds, or in default of payment 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not exceeding three 
months unless such dne be sooner paid. 

SOHBBULE A. 

1 hereby certify that the undermentioned Cattle cither have not mixed with and 
Oattle adeoted with Lung sickness and are free from disease : or have been edeotlvely 
tnooulated against Lung-sickness and are free from disease, viz. : — 

Number and general 
description of 
Cattle 

Owner’s name and 
address 

.Zn charge of 

Place to which Cattle are being sent 

(Signature) .»• 

(Address) 

Date 

SCHEDULE B. 

(Bndorsmient to he made by the Inspector*) 

I hereby certify that I have examined tho Cattle to which this Oertidoate refers and 
*find them to be free from disease. 

(Inspector’s Signaturo 

A.ddC0SS) 

Date 

SCHEDULE 0. 

X hereby certify that tho Cattle to which this Oertidoate refers have undergone a 
period of quarantine for at least twenty-one days, that I have examined thorn and dnd 
them to be free from disease, viz. : — 

Number and general 
description of 
Cattle 

Owner’s name and 
address 

In charge of 

Jplaoo to which Cattle are being sent 





Date, 
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Noth : n.r, denotes that, up to the date of publication, Returns have not been 
received from those Stations. 


1, GAPE PENINSULA: 

INCHES. 

II. SOUTH-WEST — continiied. 

INCHES 

Royal Observatory, 12 inch 



Robertson (Govt, Plantation) 

0-86 

gauge 

• • 

4*59 

Montagu 

« • 

1*32 

Cape Town, Town House 

, . 

3*90 

De Hoop (Div. Robertson) 

. • 

1*41 

Do. S. A. College 

• • 

6*32 

Weltevreden (Groot Drakenstain) 

6*38 

Do Sea Point Hall 

, , 

3 55 

Porterville Road . . 

* , 

4*40 

Do Molteno Reservoir 

5-94 

De Dooms . • 

. • 

2*06 

Do Platteklip 

. . 

7-44 

Danger Point 

, • 

3*41 

Do Signal Hill 

, , 

2 98 

Viueboom’s River 

. • 

7*64 

Table Mountain, Disa Head 

, , 

4-93 

Bethlehem (Stellenbosch) No. 1 

12-52 

Do KasteeTs PoorG 

, , 

13-76 

No 2 

8-98 

Do Waai Kopje 

, , 

13 03 




Do St. Michael’a 

, , 

15-75 




Devil’s Peak, Block House 


10-77 

III. WEST COAST: 



Do, Nursery Gauge 


9-78 

Port NoUoth 

a • 

0.13 

Do, Lower Gauge 


8-87 

Do. (Howard) 

m • 

n.r. 

Rondebosob 

• • 

n.r. 

Klipfontein . . 

• a 

0*61 

Newlands (Montebello) 

• . 

14*26 

Kraaifontein • . 


n.r. 

Bishopsoourt 


n.r. 

O’okiep . . 


0*36 

Claremont • • 

• . 

1197 

Springbokfonteln (Gaol) 


0*62 

Kenilworth . • 


11*97 

Concordia . • 

a • 

n.r. 

Wynberg (St. Mary’s) 


11*53 

Garies 

• a 

n.r. 

Groot Constantia*. 


8-98 

Kersefontein • • 


2*98 

Tokai .. 


7*04 

The Towers •• 

• • 

3 35 

Simon’s Town (Wood) 


5*66 

Dassen Island . . 

• • 

2 6G 

Do. (Gaol) 

.. 

6-42 

Malmesbury • . 


n.r. 

Blaauwberg Strand 

.. 

n.r. 

Piquetberg . . 

a a 

n.r. 

Robben Island 


4-08 

Van Rhynsdorp . . 

. . 

n.r. 

Strand fontein 


6*24 

Olanwilliam ((^aol) 


0*96 

Camp’ Bay 

, • 

3*04 

Do. (Seydell) 


1*80 

Fish i ioek •• 


5*17 

Wolbedacht 

t - 

n.r. 

Cape i’oint • * 


1*06 

Hopedeld • . 


n.r. 

Smith’s Farm, Cape Point 

. . 

4*95 

Lily fontein 

* , 

n.r. 

Woodstock 

. . 

6*43 

Eoutpan 

■ 

2*20 




Wupperthal 

.. 

1*38 

II. SOUTH WEST : 



IV. SOUTH COAST : 



Eerste River • * 

• • 

4-82 

Cape L’Agulhas •• 

a 

2*33 

Klapmuts 


4*96 

Bredasdorp 

a a 

2*63 

BteUenbosch (Gaol) 

, , 

5-44 

Swellendam 

a a 

2*65 

Somerset West ,• 

,, 

5 20 

Heidelberg 

a a 

1-01 

Paarl • • 

« • 

6*39 

Riversdale . • 

a a 

1*12 

Wellington (Gaol) 

# • 

6*29 

Dumbie Dykes 

a • 

0*86 

Do. (Huguenot Seminary) 

n.r. 

Mossel Bay 

a a 

1*25 

Tulbagh 


2 96 

George 

a a 

1*40 

Kluitjes Kraal 


4*85 

Ezolssagt 

a a 

n.r. 

Geres • • » « 


n 31 

Millwood 

a a 

2*39 

Bocklands • * 


n.r. 

Sour Flats 

a a 

1*62 

Caledon 


152 

Concordia 

a a 

2*76 

Do. (Gordon) 


2*48 

Knysna 

a a 

2*37 

Woroester (Gaol) 


2*13 

Bunels Nek 

a a 

2*93 

Do, (Meiring) 


1*85 

Harkerville 

a a 

2 38 

Hex River 


2*51 

Plettenberg Bay , . 

a a 

2 41 

Lady Grey (Div. Robertson).. 

0*79 

Forest Hall .. 

a a 

n.r. 

Robertson 

•• 

0*94 

Blaauwkrantz 


2*96 
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IV. SOUTH COAST— inchms. 

Storm’s River «• 


3-61 

Witte Els Bosoh • • 


d-09 

Humansdorp 


S-IT 

Cape St. Eranois • . 


2*20 

Hankoy 


0-90 

Witteklip 


1-G9 

Van Staaden’s (upper) 


l*6d 

Do. ‘ (lowor; 


1-55 

Ultenhago 


0-70 

Do. (Inggs) 


0-()l 

Do. (Park) 


0 72 

Dunbrody 


0'13 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 


1-C2 

Walmer Heights (near Port 
Elizabeth) 

2*18 

Tankatara 


0*88 

Dottering 


2*98 

Shark’s River (Hursory) 

. . 

2*i0 

Do (Convict Station) 

n.r. 

Grootvader’a Bosch 

, , 

n.r. 

Karnmolks River • * 

, , 

2-82 

Armadale 

. , 

0*58 

jZunrbrak 

. , 

8 25 

Kruis River (Uitonhago) 

.. 

0-C8 

V. SOUTHERN KARROO : 

Touvvs River (D. E.’s Oflioo) 


1-12 

Ladismith • • 


0*07 

Amalienstein 


0*97 

Oalitzdorp • . 


0X5 

Oudtshoorn 


0*42 

Vlakte Plaats • • 


n.r. 

Uniondale • • 


0*79 

Kloinpoort • . 


0 86 

Glen Connor 


n.r. 

Verkoerde Vlei 


l*7‘l 

Bok River 


2 87 

Triangle , • 


3*87 

Seven Weeks Poort 


n.r. 

PietermointjOB , • 


1*20 

VX. WEST CENTRAL KARROO : 
Matjesfontoin . • 

0B9 

EraBorbnrg Road • • 

• » 

n.r. 

Prince Albert 


n.r. 

Do. Road 

, . 

n.r. 

Zwartborg Pass # « 


2/55 

BeauXort West • • 


0-12 

Dunedin 

« . 

n.r. 

NoTs l^oort 

* • 

n.r. 

Oamfor’s Kraal •* 


0*00 

Lower Ncl’s Poort 

• * 

0*02 

Baakou’s Bug • « 


0*00 

Willowmore • * 

* • 

0*30 

Stey tlorville 

. • 

0*11 

Roosplaats 


n.r. 

Laingsburg * • 


0 33 

RiotXontoin 


0*12 

VII. EAST CENTRAL KARROO ; 
Aberdeen (Gaol) 

0‘02 

Do. (Bedford) 

... 

n.r. 

Aberdeen Road •* 

• • 

n.r 


E. C. KARROO 

— continued 

LNCHES 

RiotXontoin 

• • 

. • 

n.r. 

Wintorhook 

, , 

• . 

0*08 

Klipdrift (Do ErX) 

a a 

n.r. 

Kendrow 

* • 

• , 

0*0d 

GraafE-Roinet 

• • 


0*11 

Do. (Oollego) 


0*05 

Now Bothosda 



n.r. 

Roodo Bloom 

• • 

• • 

0*03 

Wellwood 

• • 

• . 

n.r. 

Do. Mountain 

. , 

u.r. 

Jaiisonvillo 


. . 

0-83 

PatvysXontoin 

• » 


u.r. 

Toogodaoht 

. • 

a. 

0*00 

Klipfontoin 

.. 

a * 

0*08 

Griinoinoro 

, . 


0‘22 

Pearstou 


. , 

0*23 

Soniursot East 



0*72 

Do. (Oollego) 


1‘0B 

Longhopo 

• • 

a a 

n.r. 

Middle Ion 

. . 

. . 

n.r. 

Corndalo (Div. o 

Abordoon) 


n.r. 

Cook house 

• • 


n.r. 

DoornboBcli, Ewager^hook 

a « 

n.r. 

M iddohvator 


a a 

0*20 

Darlington 

• . 

a a 

n.r. 

Bloom h of 



O'OO 

Arandalo 

•• 

•• 

0-81 

[T. NORTHERN 

KARROO 



Calvin ia 


a . 

n.r. 

hliddlopost 

• . 

a a 

n.r. 

Sutherland 


a a 

o*ct> 

Bhobolisfontoin 

• a 

a a 

O'OO 

Fraser burg 

, , 

a a 

n.r. 

Ondiu’sto Dooms 


a a 

n.r. 

Droogidoiitoin 


, , 

n.r. 

Ganna])an 

. , 

a a 

0*00 

Carnarvon 

a a 

a a 

0*00 

Wagonaar’s Kraal 

a a 

0*00 

Rrakfontoin 

• • 

a a 

n.r. 

VogolBtruihXontoiu 


0*00 

Victoria West 



0*00 

XJritstuwn 


a a 

0*00 

Murraysburg 


a * 

0*21 

3>n Kruis 


, , 

0*50 

Rioliinond 



n.r. 

Do Aar 


a a 

n.r. 

Middk'iuoniit 



n.r. 

Hanover 


a a 

0*03 

Philip’s Town 


a a 

0*10 

Bosobfoutoiu 


a a 

0*04 

Petrus viUo 


, , 

n.r. 

The Willows 



n.r. 

Naauwpoort 



0*05 

Middolburg 



0*00 

Colosberg 


,, 

0*00 

Tafolborg Hall 



u.r. 

Rietbult (Oolosborg Bridge) .. 

0*0G 

Stonehills 

• • 

• * 

n.r. 

Cradook 


• « 

0*00 

Do. (Bose) 


^ * 

n.r. 

Varsoh Vlci 

m « 

% 

n.r. 

Witmoss 

» m 


0*00 
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. B. 0. KAEBOO — continued 

INCHES 

X. 

SOUTH-EAST —continued. 


INCHES 

Steynsburg 


0*21 


Salem 


O-GO 

Bo. (Nesemann) 

• • 

0 20 


Graham’s Town (Gaol) 


0-71 

Daggaboer’s Nek , . 


n.r. 


Do. (Baot.lust.) .. 

O’Ca 

Springfield 


n.r. 


Heatherton Towers (near 


Quagga’s Keck 

, , 

n.r. 


Graham’s Town) 

... 

o-ll 

Tarkastad 

• « 

016 


Port Beaufort 


0-18 

Drummond Park 


n r. 


Katberg 


0'51 

RietVlei 


n.r. 


Balfour 


0*41 

Brand Vlei 

, , 

n.r. 


Seymour , , 


OTl 

Williston 


n.r. 


Glenoairn , * 


n.r. 

Omdraai’s Vlei 


n.r. 


Alice 


0-61 

Zwagersfontein . • 


n.r. 


Lovedale 


n.r. 

Varken’s Kop 


0-00 


Port Alfred 


0-95 

Culmstock 


u.r. 


Hog'^back 


n.r. 

Doorskuilen 


n.r. 


Thaba N’doda 


n.r. 

Houwator Dam • . 


n.r. 


Peddle 


0-60 

Hillmoor 


0*26 


Cathcart 


0-23 

Glen Roy 


n.r. 


Keiskama Hoek 


n.r. 

Pish River 


n.r. 


Crawley 


0*17 

Spitzkcp 


0 00 


Thomas River 


0-00 

Phizantefontein . - 


n.r. 


King William’s Town 


0*41 

Biesjesdam 


n.r. 


Do. Hospital 

0-G2 

Groot Vley, Theebus 


n.r. 


Btutterheim (Wylde) 


0-24 

Kloiubaasfontein 


0 09 


Do. (Eest6) 


0-21 

Scocpioii’s Drift .. 


0 00 


Dohue , , 


0-20 

Boycrsfontoin 

. , 

0-03 


Kiibusie 


0-00 





Blanoy 


n.r. 

NORTHERN BORDER : 




Kei Road , . 


0G3 

Pella 


0-00 


E\ cl yn Valley 


n.r. 

Kenhardt 


n.r. 


Berlin 


0-60 

Van Wyk’s Vloi . . 


0.00 


Isidenge 


n«r. 

Prioska 

** 

n r. 


Pirie Purest 


n.r. 

Dunmurry 


n.r. 


Quacu Forest . * 


n.r. 

Griqua Town 


0-00 


Kologha , , 


n.r. 

Campbell 

• I 

0 00 


Port Jackson ,, 


0*47 

Douglas 


000 


Koingha 


0*43 

Avoca (Heibert) 


C-00 


Pro^,p 0 ct Farm (Div. Komgha; 

u.r. 

Ebkdale • . 


n.r. 


nopowoU Do. 


n.r. 

Hopoiown 


0*00 


East London, West 


0-90 

Orange River 


n.i’. 


Do. East 


0*89 

Newlauds (Div, Backly Westl 

0 15 


Port Gitnj’ngbaine 


Ji.r. 

G root Loo tsap 


n r 


Kat]iC‘»'g Sanatoriuin 


n.r. 

Kimberley (Gaol) 


OOC 


Cuylorville 


n.r. 

Do. < Stophons) 


0*03 


Bolt) , , , . 


0 ,J3 

BolUbank (Div. Barklv Wo&tl 

n.r. 


PortPoidyce 


n.r. 

Grootdrink 


n.r. 


IXiggabuor’.-, Nek 


0 08 

Barkly Wo3t 


0*12 


liyiiedocli 


0-47 

Upington 


0-00 


Pounta'm Head .. 


0*17 

Trooilapbpan 


n.r. 


Forchtbourno 


1*31 

Now Year’s Kraal. . 


0 00 


Ohisolhurst 


0-80 

SOUTH-EAST : 







l^lelrose 


O-OG 

KI. 

NORTH-EAST : 



Varken’a Kuil (Div. Bedford) 

n.r. 


Ventorstad . • 


0*21 

Pairhoit 


0-37 


Ellesmero , * 


0 12 

Cheviot Pells (Bedford) 


n.r. 


Burnley, Oyphergat 


n r. 

Alicedale 


n.r. 


Burghersdorp 


0 2G 

Bedford (Gaol) 


0-80 ! 


Do. (Le Roex) 


n.r. 

Do. (Hall) * , 


n.r.! 


IMolteno Station . . 


n.r. 

Sydney’s Hope . . 


0*89 


Oyphergat 


0*40 

Cuilendala . * 


0-66 


Thibet Park 


0*18 

Adelaide 


0*38 


Sterkstroom • * 


0*53 

Atherstona • • 

• • 

1*04 


Do. (Giddy) 


n.r. 

Alexandria 

« • 

1‘61 


Rocklands 


0*10 
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NORTH-EAST — continued* 
Aliwal North (Gaol) 


INCHES. 

0*19 

Do. (Brown) 


0-26 

Rietfontein 

• • 

0-23 

BuUelsfontein 


n.r. 

Hex’s Plantation .• 

• « 

n.r. 

Carnarvon Farm 

• • 

0*49 

Jamestown . • 

t • 

0*55 

Queenstown (Gaol) 


0-26 

Do. (Beswick) 

. • 

1*06 

Dordrecht 

• • 

n.r. 

Tylden • • 


0 25 

Snow Hill 


n.r. 

Herachel • • 


0-20 

Lady Grey 


n.r. 

Bolotwa (Contest) 


0*28 

Lady Prere 


0*40 

Avoca (Div. Barkly East) 

*• 

n r. 

Keilands • « 


0*37 

Barkly East 


0*31 

Glenlyon • • 


n.r. 

Gateshead 

• • 

ii,r. 

Lyndane • • 

• • 

n.r. 

Mooifontein , • 

* • 

0 35 

Poplar Grove • • 

■ • 

0 00 

Biesjesfontein 

. • 

n.r. 

Whittlesea 


n,r. 

Middlecourt 

, , 

0*48 

Doornkop 


0*36 

Blikana * • 

• • 

0-29 


XII. KAPPRARIA— 

INCHES 

Omtata 

« • 

0*37 

Qumbu 

« • 

n.r. 

Eokstad . • 

• • 

0-10 

Port St. John’s .• 


1-26 

Umzimkulu 

• « 

0-06 

Woodoliff •• 

« a 

n.r. 

Tabankulu 

• • 

0 02 

Kilrush 

# • 

0*19 

Somerville (Div. Taolo) 

• • 

n.r. 

Tsomo 

• a 

0*42 

Bazeya 

• « 

0*64 

Quebe . . 


0*73 

Flagstaff • • 


0*12 

Insikeni 

• • 

0*31 

XIII. BASUTOLAND ; 

Mafeteng 


0*68 

Hohalie’s Hoek . . 


n.r. 

Qaoha’s Nek 


0 06 

Moyeni Qutbing • . 


0*26 

Teyateyaneng 


0*66 

Leribo . . 


n.r. 

Butha Buthe . • 


n.r. 

Maseru • • 


n.r. 

XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY ; 


Bethulie • . 

a • 

n.r. 

Kroonstad • • 

t • 

n.r. 


XII. KAFFRABIA: 


Slaate, Xalanga 



n.r. 

Ida, Xalanga 



n.r. 

Gala, Xalanga 



n.r. 

Cofimvaba 



n.r. 

Nqamakwe 



0*31 

Main 



n.r. 

Engoobo 



n.r. 

Butterworth 



n.r. 

Kentani 



0*21 

Maclear 



n.r. 

Idutywa 



0*16 

’Willowvale 



0*34 

Mount Fletcher 



0*00 

EUiotdale 



n.r. 

Mqanduli 



n.r. 

Matatiele 



n.r. 


XV. NATAL: 


Durban, Observatory • • 

0*27 

XVI. TRANSVAAL: 


Johannesburg , , • • 

n.r. 

Do. Cemetery 

n.r. 

XVIt, BEOHUANALAND ; 


Vryburg • • * • 

0*24 

Taungs • * • • 

0*15 

XVIIL RHODESIA: 


Salisbury « . • • 

0*00 

Hope Fountain 

0*00 

Geelong •• »« 

0*00 



CURRENT MARKET RATES OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 

The following Table of Current Market Bates (Wholesale) of Agricultural Produce on Saturday, 23rd August, 1902, 
ruling at the several centres named, is published for general information. 
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Kote —Eetarns h-ve not been received from the Civil CommisBioneis of Ahwal North and Poit Ufred. 
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bditoeial notes. 


Frontier farmers are hoping to secure the services of a profes- 
sional wool sorter from Australia and are moving to that end. The 
Farmers Associations are not quite decided whether to ask for a man 
from Australia or for one from the old country. As it is instruction 
they desire on the matter of grading and packing wool the produce 
buyers of East London or Port Elizabeth could possibly provide all 
they need. A little competitive effort should do the rest. 
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Gold storage for export fruit at the Capetown Docks has long been 
a subject of dissatisfaction among fruit-growers. From the informa- 
tion placed before the Board of llorticulture there seems reason to 
hope that the end of the trouble is in sight. 


Fruit-growers have a really serious cause of complaint against the 
Railway Department. It is, no doubt, a difficult matter to attempt 
to completely prevent the theft of fruit in transit because it is such 
an easy matter to break a box and put it down to accident. But it 
is none the less a hardship for the owner of the fruit to be victimised 
in this heartless manner season after season. The whole question 
was fully discussed at the meeting of the Board of Horticulture last 
month and the publicity given to this really substantial grievance 
will, we trust, bring about a remedy. 


Labour dilRcultiea are not confined to the mining districts of the 
Transvaal. Coloured labour is as badly needed in tho Colony on the 
farms as in any other part of South Africa. The whole case of the 
Western Province is shown in the discussion on the subject which 
took place at the reoeut meeting of the Board of Horticulture — a 
full report of which appears on another page. From all sides the 
complaint arises that development is checked by want of labour. 
In some cases it is difficult even to carry on the ordinary work. 
Many suggestions were offered at that meeting, the two most notable 
being those favouring a scheme of immigr^ition either of Coolies or 
Italians, It should be quite unnecessary to repeat the many 
difficulties in the way of carrying out either suggestion so as to 
assure a completely satisfactory result, for they are generally 
recoguhed, Tho urgency of the need however may compel the 
facing of the trouble, difficulties and all. The real danger of import- 
ing whito labour is that within a few months of its introduction other 
occupations of a more attractive nature claim the labourers and tho 
importer is, as you were.^^ 


As to Coolie labour the experience of Natal is not altogether 
encouraging. Even with the most drastic regulations compelling 
him to return at the close of his indentures it will be found in 
practice that once Ram-Sammy gets his foot in, there he remains ; 
for no matter how much the European objects to his proximity he, at 
least, always knows when he is well off. The prospect of the 
Western Districts of the Cape being dotted over with coolie locations, 
and all the small cultivation and minor trading of the country falling 
into the hands of an insanitary community of low-caste Hindoos, as 
is the case of the coast districts of Natal, is far from attractive. The 
coolie will get here quite soon enough without our taking the trouble 
to import him. And when he arrives in any numbers we shall soon 
be at our wits ends to know what to do with him. It looks so easy 
to import Coolie labour but it involves so many other considerations 
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'that it would have been wiser to have hesitated before deciding to 
urge such a course upon the Grovernment. 


It has to be remembered that the abnormal conditions arising out 
of the war have not yet entirely ceased. Natives have been largely 
employed by the military at high rates of pay and a goodly propor- 
tion of that money is still unexpended. When the surplus is worked 
off, native labour should be available once more in fairly suiScient 
quantities particularly for the farmer; for very few of the Colonial 
.Kafirs, for instance, can be induced to work under ground in the 
mines. The Kafir, properly handled, is the best labourer for this 
country. He will do his work and go back to the Territories to 
spend the balance of his savings in cattle and wives, He, therefore, 
meets the whole requirements of the case better than any other 
.possible competitor. All that is needed to meet the demands of the 
farmers is a well organised bureau to gather the labour in the Native 
Territories, forward it to the west, and see to its proper distribution. 
As the labour question is so acute it would surely pay the farmers to 
make some organised effort in their own interest. To make the 
movement a success it would be necessary to fix a uniform rate of 
wage and provide comfortable quarters for the natives away from 
liquor and other temptations. A scheme drafted on this basis might 
first be tried before wilfully adding to the complications of race in 
’the country by importing Coolies or Japanese, or even G-erman or 
Italian labour. Tnere is plenty of labour in South Africa. The 
trouble is to get it to the work most needed at the time. 


Farmers Associabions are beginning to show signs of reawakening 
.all over the country and io is to be hoped that we shall soon see 
most of them in full swing once more. At Beaufort West the first 
meeting since September 1900 was held on the 2ud ult. Several 
^questions cropped up, but the most important from the farmer’s 
stand-point was a delivery by Mr. J. R. Jackson on the Scab Act. 
He holds that we are no further forward than we were ten years ago, 
the present Act being an entire failure, having resulted in merely 
waste of money, the sheep in many parts of the Colony being in a 
worse state than was the case ten years back. The only good the 
Act had probably done was that it had taught many farmers to dip 
their flocks, but it was not by any means the Act required to 
eradicate scab. By the way, purely party politics are tabu by 
the B.W.F.A., iu the future. A wise decision which should increase 
the membership. 


To most of this we are compelled to respond in the affirmative. 
So far as the actual condition of the sheep of the Colony is con- 
cerned we believe that, it not worse than ten years ago^ it is 
certainly no better. And it is common cause among all sheepmen 
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that the present Act cannot he expected to eradicate scab. There 
are those who still maintain that scab cannot be eradicated, but they 
may be left out of consideration. Admitting the weaknesses of 
existing legislation, the abnormal conditions of the country 
during the past three years must not be overlooked. With the 
most perfect machinery, active hostilities would be bound to cause 
some dislocation. While hoping for better things in the future it is 
gratifying to learn that many farmers are being taught to dip their 
flocks by means of the existing law. If we can get one to dip where 
none dipped before it is something gained and each dipper is a step 
towards the universal cleanliness we hope for in the future. 


The North Western Districts having been pretty well depleted of 
grain owing to the disturbed conditions brought about by war and 
rebellion the Government has forwarded some 1250 bags of seed 
wheat to he distributed among the farmers there, largely amongst 
the Mission Stations in Great Namaqualand. Unfortunately owing 
to delays caused by swollen rivers and the flooded state of the lower 
part of the country the wheat was rather late in getting to Oalvinia, 
Clan william and Yan Ehynsdorp. In Olanwilliam, however they 
had late rains which brought down the Doom Eiver and it is believed 
that the farmers may yet succeed in securing fairly good late crops. 
Any people in these districts requiring grain for food should apply 
to the magistrates. 


The Darby Land Digger is mentioned in another part of this issue 
and a fairly full description given. An esteemed correspondent 
writing from the Eastern Province on the subject of this implement 
says it ought, if all that is claimed for it be correct, to suit such wheat 
growing districts as Wodehouse and the Conquered territory in the 
O.E.O. It is stated that it cultivates an acre an hour but if the width 
of the implement is given correctly it should do the work of seven 
double furrow ploughs, or say from 21 to 24 acres in an day of eight 
hours. Even if the implement is only 7ft. 6in., wide (which seems 
the more probable) travelling at the rate of two miles an hour— the 
ordinary pace of draught oxen in the plough — it would do an acre 
and three-quarters an hour. Two miles equalling 3520 yards multi- 
plied by yds. giving 8,800 square yards. Einderpest, war, redwater, 
lungsickness and other causes have reduced the number of draught 
animals to Such an extent that steam cultivation will have to come 
where there are large fields to tilU^ 


Ticks have become a terrible scourge to every kind of farming 
stock raised in South Africa. Scarcely a single domesticated animal 
can be truly said to be free of them entirely, while in parts of 
the country they are blamed as the originating cause of the heaviest 
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losses pastoralists are called upon to bear. Any suggestion, there- 
fore, which promises to relieve our staple rural industries of this 
peculiar form of blood tax must necessarily command the abtention 
of the country. In this issue we reproduce for the benefit o£ all 
concerned some lengthy extracts from the annual report of the 
G-overnment Entomologist, giving in interesting and striking detail 
the series of experiments, conducted by that officer, which point so 
conclusively to the fatal part played by the Bont Tick in the trans- 
mission of the disease known as heartwater in sheep and goats. 

It is only when the terrible ravages of this disease are carefully 
considered that anything approaching a full conception of the value 
of this report can be ariived at. For Mr. Lounsbury does not confine 
himself to the bare scientific demonstration of the connection between 
the Bont Tick and the dissemination of the disease, though this in 
itself is work of great value. By his careful investigations into the 
life cycle of the paiticular species that transmits this disease, he is in 
a position to suggest what appears, on the face of it, to be 
a faHy feasible scheme for preventing the further spread of the 
disease, and of ultimately winning back the thousands of acres which 
have been rendered valueless for small stock entirely owing to the 
prevalence of this scourge. 

The reclamation scheme, if we may so describe the plan put 
forward by the Government Entomologist, is one that has been tried 
successfully in the United States in combatting Eedwater in cattle, 
af disease <£sseminated in the same manner as heartwater in sheep 
and goats. As a practical measure therefore it has passed out of the 
experimental stage. The general desire of the stock owner is usually 
to find a cure for diseases, but Mr. Lounsbury does not pretend to 
meet this. His proposal is to get rid of the disease by exterm nat- 
ing the medium that carries it. A certain cure or preventive in the 
shape of inoculation would, doubtless, be more heartily welcomed, but 
failing that, the suggestions now put forward are worthy of trial. 

To begin with the scheme is based on the soundest of deductions, 
the outcome of most exhaustive experiments. The facts established 
by Mr. Lounsbury as to tbe life history of the Bont Tick, make it as 
certain as such conclusions can be made certain, that by excluding 
cattle and horses, and even game if possible, from infected veld, the 
Bont Tick would in the course of time be starved out, and the disease 
checked, if not eradicated entirely. The modm suggested is to 
encourage farmers and others in heartwater areas to destroy the 
Bont Tick wherever it is found ; and to make sure of a successful 
issue, to get the control of notoriously bad heartwater veld, fence it 
in sections, keep all stock off it for a period of from twelve to 
twenty-four months, and then re-stock it by degrees. This scheme 
of starving out the tick has been largely successful in the United 
States in dealing with redwater and, though in this country the- 
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difficulties may appear insurmountable, and tbe expense very nearly 
prohibitive, we believe that co-operation would overcome the former 
and the latter would soon be recouped, if the experiments on the 
larger scale were as successful as the investigation^ promise. 

The question of expanse is the drst stumbling block. But one 
glance at the sketch map showing tbe heartwarter area of the Colony 
convinces one that even a heavy initial outlay is justifiable, provided 
there are reasonable hopes of success. Heart water has ruined sheep 
breeding in many districts altogether, and made it a more or less 
precarious industry in others where magnificent flocks at one time 
prospered. These districts include XJitenhage, Jansenville, part of 
Somerset East, Albany, Alexandria, Bathurst, Peddie, King William^s 
Town, Koingha, Stutterheim and others. And year by year the 
scourge seems to gain a stronger hold. Now, if it were possible to 
suppress the disease in all these districts, that part of the country 
would be rehabilitated, and again become the great meat and wool 
producer of South Africa. Some approximate figures odjated from 
Bine Books are given by Mr. Lounsbury showing the falling off in 
the stock wealth of those districts after the advent of heartwater. 
For instance the district of Albany in 1 865 possessed 309,500 sheep 
which in 1895 had fallen to 148,000 and in 1890 the total wa*^ 76,000. 
OE Angora goats in 1875 the same district carried no less than 
31,500. In 1899 the number was 5,300. The sheep of Alexandria 
in 1865 numbered 41,000, in 1899 they were 4,000. In Bathurst in 
1865 there were 18,750 sheep, and in 1899 there were 285. In 
Peddie the total was reduced from 54,000 to 19,000 in the same 
period. King William^s Town district with its rolling grass veld, in 
i875 carried 464,000 sheep, In 1899 the number was reduced to 
188,000. Uitenhnge fell from 343,000 in 1865 to 24,000 in 1899. 
There were, no doubt, other contributory causes which helped to 
bring about the ruinous depletion of the flocks of the districts 
mentioned, but heartwater may be fairly accepted as the main factor. 


This is only a portion of the debit side of the question, but it should 
be sufficient to cause flock masters in every part of the Colony, 
and every one interested in the mdustrial future of Kouth Africa to 
realise how damaging this scourge has proven in times past. It is 
still with us and spreading from -month to month, for there is no 
indication of it becoming confined to any particular area. Like 
redwater it travels — spasmodically perhaps, but none the lees surely. 
And now that a feasible scheme has been devised which promises 
relief, it rests largely with the farmers themselves to see that some 
practical steps are taken to secure the benefilts of the scientifiic 
investigations. 

What make s this matter of greater importance is the fact that it 
involves the question of the eradication, op at least the possible 
minimising, of redwater as well. For once it was established that 
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'paddocked and protected lands would starve out the ticks, an exten- 
sion of the system would go a great way towards helping to keep 
down redwater in cattle. This is being done in the United States 
where the people are waging war against the sempiternal tick, and 
are thus securing clean pastures which they are careful to keep 
strictly apart from the infected areas. This policy of tick destruction 
should go hand in hand with that of enclosing lands for the purpose 
of starving out these mischievous parasites. 


This stage brings us to another very valuable contribution in this 
issue from the facile pen of Mr. Lounsbury, namely the illustrated 
a.rtiole on destroying ticks by spraying with paraffin and water. 
The satisfactory results obtained by the Hon. A. Douglass, M.L.A., 
and his son at the Fish River Rand, as well as by other stock farmers 
in other districts, are distinctly encouraging. They demonstrate the 
consolatory fact that it pays the farmer to march iu the van of 
progress. This question of tick destruction is no new topic to cattle 
farmers. It is one that has been receiving their earnest attention 
for years past, but it has never been classed as a vital necessity until, 
comparatively speaking, quite recently. The mischief worked by 
ticks on cattle and small stock was apparent to the most casual 
observer ; the main trouble was how to devise a means of getting rid 
of them without injury to the stock for they have frequently figured 
as impervious to any known remedy. But close study and a 
persistent determination have brought us to the present phase of the 
question where, it would appear, we seem to have within reach 
practicable methods of attacking and suppressing, if not entirely 
eradicating, these irritating pests. As this issue contains so much 
interesting matter on this vital subject, we should be pleased to hear 
from the stock farmers of the districts concerned, some record of 
their experiences with this particular obstacle to stock-breeding and 
dairying in South Africa. 


There remains, of course, in the case of redwater, the alternative 
of dipping. This method has been adopted with signal success in 
<3ueen8land and is being tried in Rhodesia. The only question at 
issue would appear to be that of cost. We hope to be in a position 
shortly to discuss this alternative method with full data, when the 
two schemes can be compared financially. 

Mr. W. Robertson, M.R.O.Y.S., of the Government Veterinary 
Department, contributes to this issue an exceedingly interesting 
article on Rabies or Hydrophobia.^^ This disease has, unfortunately 
broken out in Rhodesia, having been introduced from the northern 
territories through Barotseland, and owing to the imminent danger 
of it being carried further south the Government has issued a 
proclamation prohibiting the introduction of all dogs and other 
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carnivora and monkeys from Southern Rhodesia or the Bechuanaland 
1 Protectorate. No one can question the necessity for this pre- 
cautionary measure, for the disease has peculiar terrors for the 
human as well as the canine creature. It would be folly to anticipate 
any serious result provided the prohibition is strictly maintained, but 
as it is quite possible that the disease may break through the cordon 
in spite of all precautions — it would be as well if people prepared 
themselves for the more drastic measures in case of such an unfortu- 
nate eventuality later on. 


Mr. Robertson makes it very clear that the experience of nearly 
the whole civilised world shows that this disease can be kept under 
control by muzzling. Such an order would probably be resented at 
the present juncture and would be difficult to carry out because of 
the lar^e numbers of stray dogs in the Native Territories and 
wandering all over the country in. the less populous districts. 
Rabies, however, is no respecter of persons, canine or human, and 
should it threaten to invade the Colony, a general muzzling order 
should be welcomed by the people — ^the farmers in particular — and 
from the date of its issue all stray unmuzzled dogs should be 
destroyed. Jackals, wolves, hyenas and monkeys of all kinds— 
including the baboon, may carry the virus, so the field of possible 
infection is very wide indeed. The saliva of the affected animal 
contains the poison and the method of infection is through the bite. 
It naturally follows that the one and only sure preventive is 
muzzling. 


The Chartered Company has arranged for the establishment of a 
branch of the famous P^^steur Institute for the treatment of possible 
cases of the disease and an experienced practitioner of the Pasteur 
system will arrive within a few days. In view of these facts the- 
details given by Mr, Robertson — himself a Pasteur student — o£ the 
method of treatment adopted will be read with added zest. Of course 
such a system is bound to meet with much scepticism, but there can 
be no doubt as to one of the outstanding facts — ^no other system of 
preventive or curative inoculation exists. It is claimed that the 
Pasteur methods have reduced the mortality in rabies from 10 per 
cent, to 1,2 per cent, a really wonderful achievement when the whole 
facts of the case are fully considered. The disease is so uncertain, 
and its incubative period so variable that accurate statistics are 
difficult to obtain. But the main features stand out prominently. 
Rabies threatens the whole country and every care must be taken to 
prevent it spreading. Therefore all attention should be concentrated 
on the preventive means obtainable. 

Natal has taken the precaution of prohibiting the importation of 
sdl dogs into that Colony by sea or land, from all parts of the world, 
with the exception of Great Britain and Australasia. But even 
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whea imported from either of these two countries they must be 
accompanied by the certificate of a Veterinary Sargeon that the 
animals come from a place where Rabies did not exist and 
were, at the time of leaving the port or place of their departure 
free from Rabies or infectious disease and in sound health. In 
addition to this, strict quarantine for three months is insisted upon, 
the owner being required to enter into a bond to that effect. 
At the expiration of the period mentioned, the District Veterinary 
Surgeon at the Port is to report on the condition of the dog, A 
fine of £60 is the punishment for contravention of these condi- 
tions. 


In the House of Assembly on the 16th ult., Mr. J. A. Smuts 
asked the Hon. the Secretary for Agriculture what has been done 
with the sum of money placed on the Estimates in 1900 for free dip 
in terms of the Scab Act ; and why, since the commencement of 
1901 no dip has, on application, been supplied free by the Govern- 
ment ? Mr. Frost said that the sum of £29,300 was provided on the 
Estimates for the simultaneous dipping which should have taken 
place last year. Of this amount £21,762 12s. 6d. was spent on sheep 
dipping ingredients. The simultaneous dipping provided for during 
1901 was rendered impracticable owing to the unsettled state of 
portions of the Colony, and the piwisions of sections 14, 15, 16, 18, 
and 19 of the Scab Act, No. 28, of 1889, were accordingly suspended 
as notified by Government notice No. 918 of 1900. A large quantity 
of the dip purchased had been sold, and the remainder had been 
stored at the Government depots for sale at cost price to the farmers. 


The contribution in this issue on the making of sheep^s milk 
cheese, a rural industry of some local importance in Italy and other 
parts of the south of Europe, opens up a tempting vista of possibili- 
ties for South Africa, But this industry, it is to be feared, is more 
likely to add to the rapidly extending catalogue of what might ha 
done in this country in the shape of agricultural enterprise than to 
form, at least for many years to come, anything approaching a stable 
industry among onr people. The interesting esssy must however, 
prove instructive and may lead to some effort to follow suit allowing 
for the modifications of climate and the different classes of sheep 
being dealt with. It has to be recognised, however, that it is nob an 
easy task to graft the smaller rural industries of the European 
peasantry upon a people situated as are the bulk of South African 
cultivators. Apart from differing climatic and other conditions the 
social question must be considered and compared. If we had a large 
population of peasant proprietors the lesser agricultural industries 
would establish themselves without any forcing, for such a class 
would be compelled by their circumstances to turn their attention to 
such matters filling the spare time of the women and children and 
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adding to the earning capacity o£ each family. But we have not 
such a population as yet, and our equivalent for the peasant class of 
Europe prefers to make its living by other means than those adopted 
in the older countries. For not only is it necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of these smaller industries that they should bo handled by a 
peasantry but the peasantry should be fixed on the land. This, 
unfortunately^ is not the case in any part of South Africa, and 
though time may work wonders in this direction, it still looks a long 
way ofi. Even in Australia and New Zealand the small cultivator 
finds it difficult to establish himself against the large holders and the 
squatters, while in South Africa the native question adds complexity 
to an already complicated subiect. For the information of those 
who may wish to follow this matter further we may add that our 
correspondent who is travelling in Europe has forwarded a sample of 
the 'presnra mentioned and a cacine. 


Speaking at a meeting cf farmers and merchants at Dordrecht in 
the early days of September Mr, llutchcon, C.V.S., appealed a ^ainat 
the misunderstanding which existed with regard to the Grovernment 
regulations for the suppression of Rinderpest, lie said it is 
absolutely necessary to pass extreme measures and compel each 
farmer to inoculate and isolate his stock until all vestige of 
infection had ceased. In other words the whole district would have 
to be quarantined. lie deprecated the outcry ior bile stations which 
would only mean a great outlay of public money and public con- 
venience which is (juite unnecessary. Inoculating with pure bile 
is forbidden by the Government, and serum is now recommended in 
larger doses than has been administered up to the present. With 
good hornm given in sufiicient doses, and the isolation of cattle until 
infection is impossible, a very small percentayo of loss occurs and the 
prevention of the disease assured* can now bo supplied at 

30s. per bottle instead of 20s. Such a re-assuring statement coming 
from so reliable a source should calm the fears of the people. The 
disease can bo controlled if ordinary precautions are taken, but only 
by co-operation on sound lines, and confidence in the Veterinary 
Officers. 


As a result of this statement the meeting passed a resolution 
unanimously — on the motion of Mr. J. V. O'i-iriea seconded by Mr. 
W, J. llogsett — reading as follows: — That this meeting having heard 
the views expressed by Dr. Hatcheon, Chief Voteriuary Hurgeon 
as to the desirability of proclaiming the Wodebouse District an 
infected area for Rinderpest purposes, heartily approves cf his sug- 
gestions, and would strongly urge upon Government the necessity 
of placing mules &o., at the use of residents in those parts for 
traansport traffic^ ^^This means that practically the Wodehouse people 
are realising the value of the precautions — though they are drastic 
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— and may be expected shortly in common with other districts 
affected, to offer thanks for that which they were at first inclined 
to regard as a hardship. A full justification for the action taken by 
the Government is to be found in the September issue of the 
AgHcuUural Journal, 


The Frontier Acclimatisation Society has had a splendid spawn- 
ing season. The Trout Hatcheries at the Pirie Forest has developed 
no less than 162,000 fry, and most of them were ready for liberation 
during last month. This Society has forwarded 5,000 Rainbow ova 
to Jonker^s Hoek, the curator there wishing for a new strain. The 
opening of the Keiskamma, Buffalo, Kubusie and Izeli rivers for fiy 
fishing is under consideration. 


While thanking Mr. Goulden — and many others who have kindly 
noticed the changes — for his appreciative remarks upon the 
improved form and character of the Journal bis other criticisms can- 
not be passed over in complete silence. We feel inclined to ask him 
— is he not tilting at a windmill ? He has had sufficient experience 
as an orchardist to know that all advice offered on such a question 
as pruning is subject to local conditions and personal experience, 
We would ask him further which course he would think wisest to 
adopt in penning a note that is meant for general consumption ? 
Would he take up an uncompromising attitude of didactic precision 
giving detailed instructions and exact measurements or would he 
not rather favour a general instruction with a warning not to overdo 
the operation. Knowing Mr. Goulden we believe he would adopt 
the latter course, but even had we no personal knowledge of that 
gentleman we should read that intention into his letter. Perused 
with care, and in its entirety, even Mr. Goulden can read no more 
into the paragraph he quarrels with in the August issue. 


As we have no desire to accuse Mr. Goulden of that sheer 
cussedness ’’ moutioned in the same paragraph, we thank him for the 
frank expression of the results of his own personal experience. As 
he so justly remarks it is the ounce of practice that counts — theory 
is very often largely a waste product. Mr, Goulden^s experiences 
are interesting, and as they show a strong vein of character they may 
prove useful to other orchardists. Anyhow w© are glad to receive 
and publish them, and trust that others may follow suit and forward 
the results of their practical work in this and similar directions. 


A.W/^ whose letter appears in the correspondence this month is 
inclined to impatience, we fear. Anyone who knows this country at 
all is never impatient with the impatience of the farmer, but it doesn't 
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do to encourage it. A , is also inclined to verbal extravagance 
and to a consequent tendency to unreasonableness. While sympathis- 
ing with much chat he writes, it is impossible to allow all his state- 
ments to pass unchallenged. In the first place simultaneous dipping 
in some form or the other is necessary in the interests of the country, 
otherwise you never get a fair start. And while admitting a certain 
amount of hardship caused by the war conditions acting against the 
working of the present law the sums quoted by A.W/^ as to the cost 
of dipping are serious exaggerations. The actual cost of dipping 
sheep averages between 83, 6d. and 5 s. per 100, Does 
know any flockmaster with 20,000 sheep in this Colony ? Were 
the policy favoured by the Department adopted, and the country 
divided into blocks or areas for the purposes of the Act, less trouble 
would ensue, but that proposition has not so far been approved. 


The next question raised by A.W.^' is the provision of netting to 
keep jackals from young stock. T%e essentially practical attitude of 
the writer on bis farm is invaluable. But the contrast is remarkable 
when he theorises on paper. He demonstrates the fact that it is an 
excellent commercial investment, yet in the same breath asks 
Government to subsidise farmers to adopt it generally. If it were a 
question of a struggling industry there would be some justification 
for the demand. But as it is, we can only compare it with a request 
from the general community for a special subsidy to encourage them 
to save their money instead of wasting it. 


As to Ticks and the part they play in the transmission of disease in 
stock we cherish the belief that oven ^^A.W/^ will be satisfied, 
after reading the present issue, that this subject and that of Tick 
eradication is receiving full attention at the hands of the Department. 
We hope to give the fullest information as to lied water in lihodcnia 
in the next issue, when more will be heard about the ever-present 
^iud destructive Tick. But in those matters we have to make haste 
slowly. 



FARM AND VELD. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


The heavy rains of August and September have secured an 
excellent water supply for the Eastern districts for many months to 
come. Considerable quantities of kafir corn and early mealies have 
been sown in those districts^ and the season, according to an East 
London correspondent, appears to be a promising one for all cereals. 

In the North-B astern districts the season was so dry in August 
that many of the cattle farmers drove their stock over the Orange 
Kiver into the Orange River Colony where the grazing was very 
much better than south of the river. 


Farmers in the Albert District are taking to dairying as an industry 
with more frequency. The separator is coming into fashion and the 
services of the Dairy Expert have been requisitioned there lately to 
instruct the farmers in the use of that invaluable adjunct to the 
dairy. 


From Grriqualand East we learn that the early spring rains have 
i mproved the prospects there wonderfully, and the season is opening 
full of promise. It is expected that dairying on a large scale will 
occupy the attention of the cattle breeders of that district before 
very long. Butter and cheese ought to become a staple and 
remunerative industry all through that excellent country. All that 
is needed is organisation and co-operation on sound business lines to 
make the venture successful. 

It will be unwelcome news for farmers that Mr, Bex^g, Klipfontein 
Malmesbury, has noticed an attack of rust on Algerian oats, the seed 
of which was grown last year on his own farm from imported seed. 
The fact; is unquestionable and it only remains to watch the develop- 
ment of the disease, to discover to what extent the crop will be 
damaged. This dashes to the ground the hope so frequently 
expi^essed that a rust-proof variety of oats had been discovered. 

Since the beginning of September fruit trees have been in flower 
in the Western Districts. Apricot and Peach trees made the start 
and were closely followed by Japanese plums — particularly the 
Kelsey— and early flowering pears like the KeifEer Hybrid. The 
show of bloom is good, probably in excess of other years and if aU 
goes well a heavy crop may be expected, 

2 
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From Wellington it is reported that the Blenheim apricot has 
again caused disappointment in consequence of trees dropping their 
buds in the same way as has been observed in past years in regard 
to certain varieties of peaches. It is understood that growers 
seriously think of discarding that variety altogether and of changing 
existing plantations by re-budding. The Royal apricot, on the other 
hand, has again proved a great success and gains greatly in favour, 
but is not recommended for Mebos in which case the old local 
varieties are preferred. 

Prunes, unfortunately, are looked upon with suspicion as they 
have so far not done well in that part and some farmers are taking 
up plantations of many years to make room for vines. ' 

The storm on the 10 th and 11 th of September did a fair amount 
of damage all round and uprooted in various parts large Eucalyptus 
and Fir trees. But not very much damage ensued m respect to 
fruit trees as the fruit had not yet set. 


The abnormal weather experienced so far seriously interfered with 
the progress of farm work. Whilst the copious rains were rather 
favourable to cereal crops, they have handicapped vines and fruit- 
growers to such an extent that in many cases the tillage work in 
orchards and vineyards looks considerably behind, and in others 
farmers are quite unable to plant out their trees and vinca on 
account of the soil being so excessively wet. These difficulties are 
enhanced by a remarkable scarcity of labour. The labour question 
is assuming a serious aspect as farmers are forced to limit their 
operations, being unable to obtain the hands they require. 

Stock keeps in good condition iu the Western Province and milk 
60WS are in great demand, fetching at an average about t 20 a piece 
irrespective of breed as long as they are in good condition. All 
these cows go up-country, mostly to Johannesburg and there is every 
reason to fear that this wholesale export will make itself felt down 
here very soon. 

In the Stellenbosch division two poultry farms are being started 
and farmers are keenly watching these enterprises as they can hardly 
conceive how poultry farming alone can be made to pay. 

Vineyards are now budding fast and show a most satisfactory ' 
number of bunches so that a good and plentiful vintage may be 
expected if the weather favours flowering. 

Vine farmers who have already planted their newly-grafted vines 
into the nursery are advised to pay attention tb re- covering their 
grafts where the soil has been washed away, as exposure will dry up 
the scions. 
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The season for sewing the two pasture grasses the one known 
locally as Ehodes^s Grass (Ohloria gayana^) and Paspalum dilatatum 
is now with us,” writes a correspondent. Rhodeses grass does well 
if sown in September. It may be sown either broadcast, or in a 
nursery and the roots planted out afterwards. Sown in September 
on the slopes of Table Mountain I have seen the ground thickly 
covered with this vigorous growing grass three months afterwards. 
Sown later on dry ground on the Cape Flats I have seen it entirely 
fail. Both Rhodes’s grass and Paspalum dilatatum are summer 
growers. In parts of the Colony where the summer is very dry, they 
can only be expected to yield a good return of fodder when either 
watered or in a locality where there is subsoil moisture. Thus 
though Rhodes’s grass may fail on dry ground on the Cape Flats, it 
will succeed on vlei ground.” Rhodes’s grass, as our correspondent 
calls it, has done very well indeed on many parts of the Cape Flats. 


It is said that a large part of the butter we are now importing 
from Australia is produced on Paspalum grass. Mr. Valder the 
Government Agent of New South Wales who is now in Cape Town 
frives accounts of the success of this grass for dairying purposed in 
the northern districts of New South Wales, where there is a heavy 
summer rainfall. It also does well in the southern districts of New 
South Wales where the rain comes m winter chiefly. There is some 
trouble in starting it in the southern districts of New South Wales, 
however, unless it is raised in a nursery where it can be regularly 
watered. The accounts of Paspalum grass are equally good from 
Algeria and from California, In both these places it has been grown 
with success for some years past, and in favourable localities has 
yielded enormous weights of fodder per acre. 


It has been brought to the notice of the Department that this yeax' 
many of the oat crops are shewing quite a quantity of wild mustard, 
known to the farmers as rammenas. This is a serious matter for in 
many countries this plant has become a great pest and interfered 
considerably with the growth of grain crops. It would therefore be 
a great pity if it were allowed to establish itself here and spread 
throughout the Colony. It is highly necessary that all farmers 
should be warned of the desirability of keeping down this noxious 
weed. All fields showing any trace of the plant should be cleared 
by hand-picking before seeding ; and as there can be no doubt but 
that its introduction is due to the importation of Algerian oats, care 
should be taken to purchase only clean seed. The seed very much 
resembles that of the turnip so that no diificulty should be experienced 
in its recognition. Merchdnts might also help in this matter by 
insisting that all seed oats imported by them should be free from 
this noxious weed* 
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Mftnge or Brandziekte has spread among horses in the Colony to 
an enormous extent recently. For some time past the disease was 
noticed among large numbers of the military horses on service, and 
was particularly prevalent among the cast and debilitated animals. 
As there can be no doubt whatever that the disease is caused by the 
acarus, and is thus liable to spread from animal to animal very 
rapidly, the attention of all horse owners is directed to page 360 of 
this issue on which appears a reprint of an article on the subject 
from the pen of the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon. The groat thing 
in the treatment of all parasitic diseases is care and attention. 
Whichever of the remedies is applied, the treatment must be thorough, 
otherwise the eggs of the parasite escape and the work has to be 
done all over again within a very short period. Mange in horses is 
not a fatal disease but affects the working condition and value of the 
animal vei*y considerably and, in addition, gives him in the worst 
forms, a very unsightly appearance. 


Importations of blood stock are again occupying the attention of 
the more wide-awake farmer who can see the prospect of the 
immediate future. Among these we must class Col. W. J. Warren, 
M.L.A., who while on a visit to England recently entered into 
negotiations with Messrs. Dean & Sons, of Lincolnshire for the 
purchase of some of their pure-blooded Shorthorns. Two cows, one 
young bull and a heifer arrived by the s.s. Sylas in excellent condi- 
tion and have been forwarded to Cloverdale, near Stutterheim, the 
farm purchased by Ool. Warren, from the estate of his deceased 
brother. These €^nimals are all of the world-renowned Bates strain, 
the cows being both in calf, having been served before leaving 
England. Anotner shipment of five Shorthorns of the same breed is 
expected to leave some time this month. It is interesting to note that 
on arrival at the farm each of these animals is inoculated as a safe- 

g uard against redwater, and as every care is taken to keep off ticks 
ol. Warren has little fear for his valuable importations. 


The past month baa been remarkable for boisterous weather, but the 
most disastrous month, from the agricultural point of view, of the 
particularly severe winter just ended, was June. During that month 
the Transkeian districts were visited by a perfect bliaiziard, and the 
full details of the damage are but now coming to hand* In addition 
to the enormous losses of stock, most of the forest reserves were 
practically wrecked. Writing quite recently, the District Forest 
Officer at Kokatad described the damage all round as considerable, 
and in some instances, such as the central Bantam and Insikeni 
Forests, as almost beyond description/^ He doubts if a 
sipgle tree is left undamaged iu either of these forest reserves. It 
is a singular fact that the most sheltered forests have suffered to the 
greatest extent. It seems that in these forests the weight of the snow 
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broke off all the branches and left only the bare stumps standing. 
In forests like the Dlokolwana, Blamasimi, (Insikeni) Qungim, 
Mhlonga (central) Zimankulu (Mpola) and the Etina reserve, the 
trees in the upper portions were stripped bare, while in the lower parts 
of the same forests where the wind had full play, and so prevented 
the accumulation of snow, the damage did not appear considerable 
though on closer inspection large trees were found blown down. 


The following cutting is from the Live Stoch Journal ^^Mr. Arthur 
Forbes has recently purchased from Mr. A. W. Hickling, Adbolton 
Stud, Nottingham, at a high price, the very promising two-year old 
Hackney Stallion, Lord Bonington, for early shipment to his stud 
farm, Schoombie, Cape Colony. Lord Bonington is a well bred, 
bright bay, clear of white, andatandiog on big limbs and the best of 
feet. He shows great muscular development, beautiful shoulders, 
perfectly carried head and neck, with any amount of quality and 
stallion character. His action is brilliant all round, going with 
tremendous force off his hocks, and using his shoulders in the right 
way. In the showyard this colt has already earned a distinguished 
reputation at the Great Yorkshire, Royal Lancashire, and other 
important shows, in open competition, his record being one 
champion cup, 11 first and two third prizes. 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the boisterous weather of 
September which worked such havoc along the cpast and flooddd 
many of the lower districts h\s brought relief to the drought- 
stricken uplands of the north-east and north-west. The season 
having opened so favourably in the stock-rearing districts we may 
look forward to conditions that may be expected to make some 
recompense for the losses of the past. Cattle should thrive apace 
and the flockmasters^ eyes be gladdened by the promise of spring. 
The abnormality of the present season is remarkable in every sense. 
It is not often that the South African farmer can contemplate a 
good season with the assurance of good markets as well. 


It is the dry seasons that find the weak spots in the sheepman^s 
armour. Baring the past few months when flocks have had to be 
kept on the trek ” to keep them alive, the losses have been very 
great. And, unfortunately, owing to the condition of the country 
it has not been found possible to enforce the scab regulations so 
effectually as was desired. The result has been a general tendency 
towards a set-back but now that the country is settling down again 
all the leeway should he soon made up. The value of dipping is 
forcing itself upon even the most backward, and the day is not far 
off when cleanliness will be the rule and not the exception. A few 
good seasons will make all the difference. 
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“ Hand-dressing or Spot-dressing for Scab is sometimes 
advocated under the impression, that dipping will deteriorate the 
condition of th© sheep, and that they would be less able to contend 
against the severity of drought. A greater mistake could not be 
made, for there is no better method for propagating scab than by 
spot-dressing. Sheep are herded closely together in an infected 
kraal (which in itself is a very hotbed of disease) — scabby animals 
are brought into contact with the healthy, and the flock is kept for 
hours together in this state, until the diseased sheep have been 
treated with a strong decoction of sheep dip. This system is to be 
strongly condemned, for not only is the flock prevented from grazing 
for some hours during two or three days in the week, but even when 
the sheep are driven to the veld, the scabby animals spend a great 
deal of their time in scratching and tearing at the infected spots, 
when they might have been more profitably employed in resting and 
grazing. Farmers have been heard to bemoan the state of their 
flocks, and say — it would have paid infinitely better to have dipped 
and not hand-dressed,^^ And yet in spite of such admissions, the 
lesson is yery seldom learnt, and the next dry season witnesses a 
repetition of the blunder followed by similar loss and mortality. 


September saw some very heavy importations of stock, principally 
for butchering purposes, the large proportion being landed at Cape 
Town. By the S.S. Eaversham Grange on the 12th, Messrs. Tetley & 
Fleming imported from Argentina, 12 geldings, 82 mares, 735 mules, 
4,854 sheep and 99 oxen, the biggest shipment of stock that ever 
entered the port of Table Bay. They arrived in excellent condition 
and on the voyage only five sheep and on© horse died, (In the same 
date by the S.S. Kelvin Grove Messrs. Govey & Co., imported 48 
geldings, 4 mares, 959 mules, 22 donkeys, 1,000 sheep and 210 oxen, 
and on the 20bh the South African and Australian Cold Storage Co., 
imported per S.S, Zsrl Sohm^ 8,221 sheep, 22 geldings, 30 mares, 
100 oxen and 23 pigs, y'heso three shipments make a very big 
total, and should assist in easing the stock market both for slaughter 
and draught purposes. 

Among the importations was a fair show of blood stock for 
breeding purposes, Mr. Hellish, ever to the fore, imported a couple 
of thoroughbred stallions of whom we should hear more later on. 
Mr. F. Willis landed a thoroughbred mare, and Mr. D, Ward 
another, A shorthorn bull and two heifers arrived for Mr, Dieser, 
and a shorthorn cow for Mr, Keegan of Cape Town, In addition to 
these, six geldings were landed for Mrs. Ross. 


Brewers grains are so well-known as a succulent food for nearly 
every kind of stock that there is no need to recommend them. But 
in the advertising pages of this issue an announcement will be found 
offering dried grains for sale for stock-feeding. The system of 
drying the grains so admirably carried out by Mr. Edwards at 
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Newlands — a personal visit satisfied us as to the care and complete- 
ness of the operation — enables the stock owner at a distance to add 
this valuable food to his other feeding stuffs. In the old country the 
wet, grains have long been a popular food and now horses and cattle 
are being fed on the dried product and take to it with avidity. As 
a food it is cheap and nourishing and as it is now available in 
quantities by rail, should soon be a general favourite. It mixes 
well with mealies. 

The saw-fly, parent of the Pear Slug, is now about looking for 
accommodation for her progeny, and anyone with a few moments 
to spare when amongst trees that become infested will be well repaid 
if be watches her, She is a small black fly, smaller than the house 
fly, and is generally found without difficulty as few other flies have 
business, about the foliage of clean trees at this season. The hop- 
like flight from twig to twig and the rapid running over and 
under the leaves assist in recognizing her. Towards sun-down she 
IS sluggish and may be easily caught with the thumb and finger, and 
if she is disturbed, she may roll herself up and drop to the ground as 
would a calandra. As one watches her, he comes to understand why 
she is called a saw-fly for now and then she will run around back 
of a leaf, extrude a saw-like instrument from her abdomen and, 
choosing a spot at which to work, start sawing away from side to 
side. The tissue of the leaf is quickly cut through, and, without 
breaking it, she skilfully separates the upper surface so that in a 
minute she has made a little pocket in which to lay an egg. The 
egg is brought down and pushed into place without delay, and then 
the little worker comes running around to the top of the leaf for a 
rest from her exertions. Some leaves get far more than their share 
of eggs, particularly when they are in advance of their fellows and 
the flies are about in force. 

The eggs are quite conspicuous from the tops of the leaves and 
become more so as the leaf dries out about them and as they swell 
in development. They look like tiny pearly shells through the 
translucent skin of the leaf. It takes them a fortnight or more to 
develop and on hatching they cut their way upwards and thus 
appear on the top of the leaf. The egg stage seems a perilous one 
for the insect. A great many eggs fail to hatch. In some other 
countries an excessively tiny fly attacks them, laying an egg in all 
it finds, and the result is that in place of a leaf-feeding slug the 
saw-fly egg ultimately yields a winged parasite. This friend of the 
orchardist has not been observed at the Cape. 

Young slugs appear on the trees all through the spring and 
early summer. They have been found as early as the third 
week in September and as late as the last week in June. The 
majority of the first brood come from the middle of October to the 
middle of November in the Cape Peninsula. The individual slug feeds 
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for three or four weeks. At intervals it casts its skin and^ evidently 
having a high opinion of itself, it turns about and eats the old skins 
each time but the last. After the last occasion it fails to get the 
dark slimy coating that earlier characterized it and remains rather 
yellow, clean and dry. It seems ashamed of its former dirty self, as 
it were, and quitting the tree without feeding it digs into the soil 
and there buries itself alive. The summer brood or broods change 
to the pupal stage in about a week, and a week and ten days later 
come out as flies ; but the last slugs of the season remain as slugs in 
their little earthen cells an inch or two down in the ground all 
through the winter season, and until warm weather again approaches. 

Trees in soil taken from one place to another are liable to be 
accompanied by some of the slugs in their earthen cells. It is 
probably owing to such accidents that the introduction of the pest 
into America, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa has been 
due ; and observant readers whose farms are free of the pest will 
take note that in this way they may introduce it. In our best nur- 
series the pest is kept so well suppressed that there is little danger of 
getting it from them, but the careful man will be on the watch that 
he may stamp out any local outbreak. 


The slugs feed exposed on the upper surface, and do not eat 
entirely through the leaves. Their tadpole-lihe form, and dark 
greenish coating of slime make them easy of recognition. When full 
grown they are nearly a half-inch in length. In this country they 
are chiefly known on pear trees, but they are equally fond of cherry, 
and often do serious injury to some kinds of plums. Medlars, too, 
are often attacked and occasionally a few are found on apricot, peach 
and other trees. The slimy coating is probably some protec tiop. 
from parasitic and predaceous insects, but at the Cape there is a kind 
of bug that relentlessly spears them and sucks them quite dry, whilst 
in Europe several internal parasites have been reared from them. 


No other fruit tree pest, perhaps, is so easy to suppress as the 
pear slug. The best remedy is spraying with Paris green in water 
at the rate of one pound to two hundred gallons (a quarter ounce to 
a paraffin tin J or with some Other araenioed poison in a proportionate 
strength. White hellbore at the strength oE an ounce or more to a 
paraffin bin full of water is also a good remedy, and is preferred by 
many as it is not a violent poison. Soap and water in the proportion 
of two pounds to a paraffin tin is likewise very effectual. Bub all 
things considered the arsenical preparations are most satisfactory. 
Heavy rains and dust storms destroy vast numbers of the slugs ; and 
it is a custom with some people to unwittingly imitate this natural 
remedy by throwing road dust, ashes, or slaked lime over the foliage. 
Remedies should be used as soon as the eggs are seen to have 
hatched | the first spaying is generally needed about November 1st 
in the Cape peninsxua^ 
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THE DISEASE AND ITS HISTORY. 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT. 


PASTEUR^S ANTI-RABIC INOCULATION. 


By Wm. Robeetson, M.R O.V.S., Govt. Vet. Suegeon. 


Rabies or Hydrophobia is one of the oldest known diseases of 
animals, and since Aristotle described it in dogs, and stated they 
could iLfeot every creature except mankind there have been persons 
who have expressed their doubt as to whether the Hydrophobia of 
man was a specific disease, o^* a disturbance of the nervous functions, 
brought on by fear and distress. We find allusions to the disease 
in the works of Virgil and Ovid, and some of the older writers give 
remedies for the bites of rabid animals. Homer is '■upposed to 
refer to Rabies when he mentions the dog star or Orion ^s Dog/^ 
as exerting a malignant infiuence upon the welfare of mankind and 
the superstition that it is at a certain period of the year (dog days) 
when most cases of Rabies occur has lasted to our own time. Pliny 
alluded to the cause of Rabies in dogs and attributes it to a worm in 
the animaVs tongue and says " If this be removed from the animal 
while a pup it will never become mad or lose its appetite. This 
worm after being carried thrice round a fire is gi^en to persons who 
have been bitten by a mad dog to prevent them becoming mad/' 
This brutality of removing a supposititious worm (generally a portion 
of the fmenum linguse) is practised in our own times under the 
name of worming " and ranks as a prophylactic measure with the 
brutal practice of cutting off the haw or membrana nictatans in the 
dog's eye as a preventive of distemper. 

, Zinke in 1804 inoculated a dog, a rabbit aad a cock with saliva 
from a rabid dog. The dog showed some symptoms ou the eighth 
day and was rabid on the ninth, the rabbit on the eleventh and the 
cock on the fourteenth day (Fleming). Daring the next century 
many workers corroborated these statements, duplicating the experi- 
ments and demonstrating the inoculability of Rabies from man and 
animals to the horse, ox, sheep, pig, oat and wild animals of various 
species, particularly the fox and wolf. 
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During the eighteenth and nineteenth century the disease 
appeared in Europe, and from that date outbreaks are recorded 
^hich have raged with more or less severity in various countries of 
the world. 

It first appeaebd in Southern Africa, 

at Port Elizabeth, it was quickly stamped out and has reappeared 
in Matabeleland due to iniection from the north, i.e, the Barotse 
country, and is the more serious on account of the number of dogs 
owned by the natives, and the chance of the lower carnivora becoming 
affected. 

Most of the countries of the world have had visitations from the 
disease but it is unknown according to reliable evidence in Australia, 
New Zealand, the Azores, Sc. Helena, Madeira or Sumatra. It is 
very fiequent irt Western Europe and is evidently on the increase ; 
Prance and Germany suffer more than other Continental countries and 
England is frequently visited. It is heard of iu Chiua, very frequent 
and fatal in India, in the Americas and Asia generally and the Holy 
Land and there is no reason to doubt that it has existed for 
centuries in Egypt, Northern Africa and Arabia. An ancient 
treatise in the latter language (El Naoici) on the horse and other 
domesticated animals written seven centuries ago, des<!Jribes the 
effects of the bite of a rabid Dog upon a horse with remarkable 
detail and clearness (Fleming.) 

Anbials Affected. 

The disease can be tiansmitted by inoculation to Carnivora, 
Herbivora, Omnivora and it would appear to all warm blooded 
animals, and infection can only take place by direct inoculation /.e., 
the virulent fluid from an animal suffering from Babies must be 
introduced into tho constitution betoro a susceptible animal can con- 
tract the disease. 

Symptoms in Dogs. 

The incubaiive period of Babies is very variable, cas/s being on 
record in man where a period of seven months has elapsed between 
the infliction of the bite and the appearance of the symptoms, in 
dogs the incubative period is generally under three weeks. As 
tiiere are two distinct forms of Babies in dogs so there are two 
distinct sets of symptoms for 

(1) Baging or Furious Babies, 

(2) Dumb Babies. 

In the first form the course of the disease is divided into three 
stages : — 

The First or Melancbolic Stage. 

The Second or Furious Stage. 

The Third or Paralytic Stage. 

The first stage lasts about a couple of days, the second four or 
five, and the third a like length of time. 
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In an animal affected with the disease and which, being a 
companion, is probably under continual observation the first thing 
noted is a general change in the dog^s demeanour, the animal is 
unusually irritable, or extremely affectionate, seems depressed, looks 
to its master, as it were for help and frequently strives to arrest his 
attention by licking hands and faOe, it hides away and is constantly 
changing its resting place. 

In about a couple of days the symptoms usually associated with 
Rabies present themselves, the dog generally absents itself from 
home, and goes off on a long prowl, travelling at a jog trot, seeming 
almost oblivious of surroundings, it travels straight and will bite 
objects and animals which appear in its track. Sometimes there are 
'wild fits of frenzy in which the animal becomes extremely aggres- 
sive and attacks animate and inanimate objects. 

It is during these fits that the greatest amount of mischief is 
worked by the mad animal. 

It manifests a great desire to chew hard foreign bodies such as 
sticks, grass, tin, wood shavings, earth and atones, and if the 
animal passes a little urine ib at once turns and licks it up. It will 
even bite iron bars and live coals, if such articles are presented to 
it. Some dogs chew their own limbs and genitals. It is at this 
stage that the peculiar howl of the mad dog makes itself known. 
This alteration in voice is no doubt due to a partial paralysis of the 
vocal cords, diminution of the orifice of the glottis and consequently 
a higher note is emitted. This howl is a peculiar hoarse, rough, 
howling bark, the first notes of which are prolonged into a high- 
pitched drawn-out howl. 

In the paralytic stage the animal gradually loses power of one or 
more sets of organs. It may commence with loss of power in the 
hind quarters which are dragged iu locomotion, paralysis of the 
tail and lower jaw are usually present later. The animal becomes 
miserably thin With staring coat and hair on end, and quite unrecogni- 
sable and the dog succumbs on the eighth, ninth, or tenth day of 
the disease from exhaustion and paralysis of the brain. 

If the above symptoi s are read it will be noticed that no 
mention is made of the pupular belief that a mad dog fears water, 
the name Hydrophobia tends to strengthen this opinion* This is 
not true, rabid dogs, and other affected animals for the matter of 
that, do not fear w ater, and I have frequently seen such animals 
drinking, but when the later stage of the disease appears you get 
great difSculty in swallowing due to paralysis of the muscles 
engaged in that act, and consequent excitement manifested by the 
patient. 

Again, the eyes of rabid dogs are not always red nor do they 
generally run straight ahead with their tails between their legs and 
saliva and froth flowing from their months, like the popular idea of 
a mad dog seen as illustrations in certain periodicals. 
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Dumb Eabies. 

Is characterised from the previous form by the absence of mania, 
the complete paralysis o:^ the lower jaw and somebitnes of other 
organs, and dribbling of saliva from the month. This form is as- 
deadly as the other if the infective material (saliva) can obtain 
entrance into the constitution, but owing to the fact that the animal 
is in a state of incapability to bite is not so dangerous. 

POST-MOETEM APPEARANCES. 

In diagnosing a case of Eabies after death a great deal of import- 
ance must be attached to the histoiy, as regards the animal^s- 
behaviour previous to death or destruction, as the lesions seen on 
fOBt-mortem aie by no means specific and diagnostic. 

The body is very emaciated (if the animal has bean allowed to- 
die), the tonsils and pharynx are inflamed, intestines empty, 
respiratory membranes purple, and lungs frequently much congested. 
The stomach frequently contains straw, hair, feathers, pebbles, tin,, 
leather and stones, but no food. Axe found foreign substances in 
90 per cent, of several hundred rabid dogs which he examined, and 
considers this condition of the stomach the most important feature 
of the whole autopsy. 

In considering whether a dog which has bitten certain persons or 
animals is really rabid — (the said dog is generally killed before a man 
competent to judge can be called in)— I would impress upon every- 
one the importance of notkilliig a suspected rabid animal bttore 
one able to give a definite opinion has seen it, especially if such bas 
bitten men, or other animals. Much can be done with the live 
suspected animal (and fears of bitten persons can be alleviated if the 
animal proves not to be rabid or the diagnosis of the true nature of 
tlxe disease can be confirmed, and the bitten persons treated 
accordingly) ; but little can be done with a m mgled, shot riddled 
putrid carcase which is generally all that remains of the suspected 
rabid animal. 

So it is by considering the history that we are assisted in making 
the diagnosis of Rabies in the dog, positive proof of a bit^ having 
been received by this dog is of primary importance, the appearance 
of symptoms of irritation, madness and paralysis, add to these the 
negative post Mortem examination and if such a thing is possible, 
immediately after death remove the head of the suspected animal, 
wrap in antiseptic cloth and forward to the nearest professional man 
who is capable of condacting the necessary teat inoculations. If an 
emulsion of the brain or spinal cord of an animal sufEeriug from 
Eabies be inoculated into the anterior chamber of the eye or under 
the covering of the brain of a rabbit (subdural) the rabbit vtill 
present symptoms of Eabies in from fourteen to seventeen days. This 
IS an operation requiring great care and skill, so that the symptoms 
of Babies if ishey arise will not be complicated by symptoms, the- 
result of the inoculation. fSeptimma) . 
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It can easily be seen hos^r very satisfactory suot an inoculation 
test is, as by it can be definitely settled wl^ether a certfi^in dpg, was or 
was not the subject of Rabies, and either relieve the bitten personas 
mind or hasten his departure to the nearest Pasteur Institute. 

Diseases which may be mistaken Rabies. 

Certain diseases may be confounded with Rabies in the dog (and 
people^s judgment and discernment are apt to become twisted as 
regards Rabies diagnosis when that disease is known to be in a 
district) as Hypersemia or Infiammation of the brain j Parasites or 
tumours in that organ. Parasites in stomach, intestines or kidney, 
rupture or perforation of the viscera. Apoplexy, and foreign bodies 
in tlie throat are confounded with dumb Rabies due to the dropping 
of the lower jaw and the flow of saliva. 

Treatment. 

This is purely preventive, as no form of treatment has proved 
of any avail after the appearance of the symptoms of the disease, 
although in men we should cauterise or otherwise clean the bite from 
a rabid animal and follow this up by inoculation, this must be 
taken in the light of preventive treatment, i.e., preventing the virus 
from entering the constitution by the port of the bite. Preventive 
measures to diminish the number of oases of Rabies consist in the 
enforcement of proper Police regulations, since it has been proved 
that Rabies can spread alone by the bite (or introduction of infective 
material into a clean animal) so the remedy is to prevent the 
commonest biting domestic animal — the dog— from getting bitten 
and, if he becomes rabid, from biting others. 

In most large towns on the Continent the imposition of a dog Tax 
and the enforcement of muzzling orders have proved most effectual 
iu checking the spread of Rabies, when muzzles are of the proper 
character and constantly worn in public. 

It is extremely interesting to glance over the Rabies section of the 
various Grovernment Reports in certain European countries such as 
Saxony, Bavaria, or Prussia, and observe the sudden decrease in the 
number of cases of Rabies, which has always followed the enforce- 
ment of rigid police regulations. 

The first date is the year in which the regulatious in regard to 
Rabies were put in loroe. 


Bavaria in 

1874 


53 cases 


]885 


Nil. 

Saxony in 

1866 


287 oas3a 


1885 

# * * 

10 „ 

Pi ussia in 

1878 


... 672 „ 

» 

1885 


... 352 „ 


And thought in. Great Biitain the regulations against Babies have 
proved ineffectual to completely stamp out the disease, the good 
effect of the muzzling order of 1895, despite its partial application. 
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is shown by the following table of canine rabid patients. The 
regulations were enforced in February. 


January 

. . . 

20 

July 

14 

February 

. . . 

25 

August 

2 

March 


22 

September 

1 

April 


11 

October 

4 

May 

... 

11 

November 

2 

June 

... 

12 

1 December 

4 


Vet. Tath. Frohner and Freebin^er.^^) 

Hunting suggests that the muzzling Act to be reasonably effec- 
tive should be put in force, immediately a case of Rabies is reported^ 
through the surrounding country say for a radius of ten or twenty 
miles, and should be continued m that area for a term sufficient to 
cover a fairly long period of incubation i.e. not less than 3 months. 
During an outbreak, every wandering dog which has been taken up 
by the Police, if not destroyed in the meanwhile should be segregated 
in a separate cage for at least eight days.” 

Treatment of Btiten Persons. 

This should be immediate, thorough and complete, and have as 
its aim the prevention of the virus spreading from the point of 
entrance through the entire constitution. 

If the bite is on hand, arm or leg, the part above the bite should 
be compressed by a ligature, bootlace or handkerchief as in snake 
bite, and the bite well washed with warm water, i.e. washed to the 
bottom and irrigated with some strong solution of a reliable disinfec- 
tant such as Mercuric Ferchlor 1 in 1,000 water, hot Oreolin Solution 
1 in 30 water, Jeye^s Fluid, Little^s Sheep Dip or other antiseptics 
in similar strengths. Strong solutions of Blue Stone, Chloride of 
Zinc, Nitrate of Silver (Lunar Caustic) are all good, but the fact 
most be borne in mind that the bottom of the wound must be got at 
and cleansed, it is worse than useless to cauterise the top of a 
puuctured wound with hot iron or caustic and so simply seal up the 
bite and form a pocket for the preservation of the Babies virus. 
After the complete disinfection of the wound, a dressing of a simple 
nature (carbolic ointment) can be applied. lu oases of bites in face 
and body the same routine can be carried out minus the ligaturing* 

If the animal which inflicted the bite can be caught uninjured, let 
this bo done and let it be kept tied up for a time until such symptoms 
appear as renders the diagnosis of Rabies certain and the dispatch 
of the patient to a Pasteur Institute desirable, or until the animal has 
recovered or succumbed from the disease simulating Rabies. 

Pasteub’s Pbotective Inoculation against Rabies. 

As before stated the nervous system, brain and spinal cord of an 
animal affected with Rabies is highly infective, containing as it does 
the virus of the disease in 'au extremely active state. Pasteur in 1884 
found that these parts of the nervous system from animals affected 
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with Rabies could be weakened or attenuated by hanging them' iu 
dry botdes (cut into small lengths) over Caustic Potash at a tempera* 
ture of 20®O. for several days, the weakening in virulence of the 
cords being in direct proportion to the time they were eS:posed to 
dry air over Caustic Potash. • ' ' 

For instance take a ' piece of cord, dried for 24 or 48 hours, 
inoculate this into a rabbit, the animal will die in seven days ; but 
if the cord has been dried for about a week it takes 15 days to kilt 
another rabbit. It was found that animals could be rendered 
immune or protected against the Rabies virus by starting inocula* 
tion with cords which had had a long exposure to the Caustic 
Potash and gradually repeating the inoculation with cords of higher . 
virulence and shorter exposure to Caustic Potash. As Rabies virus 
can be weakened or attenuated by exposure to dry air so it cau be 
strengthened or exalted by passage through rabbits, when the 
virus will be found to kill quicker and quicker as the number of 
rabbits were employed, until the maximum period is reached, i,e., 
the 50 th rabbit dies in seven days. As said before the o?rdinary 
fresh virus like saliva or nervous matter has an incubation period 
of 15 or 16 days. These experiments of Pasteur were tested by a 
committee of French savants and from this work has grown his Anti- 
Rabic Inoculation Institutes which are to be found in France, 
Russia, Hungary, Austria, Italy, &o., and over 10,000 people have 
been inoculated by his method. The inoculation material oopsists 
of a small quantity of the least virulent cord (from a rabbit which 
has succumbed to Rabies), i.e., which Las been exposed fpr the 
longest period over Caustic Potash is ground up with a little sterile 
water or beef broth and injected under the skin of the abdomen. , The 
injection is repeated at frequent intervals for a fortnight, cords of 
greater virulence being used in an ascending scale. 

By this method it is claimed that the mortality in Ra]3ies has been 
reduced from 10 to 1*2 per cent. Certain more recent methods of 
protective inoculation have been put on record during the past two 
years but in the main they follow and corroborate ,the work of < 
Pasteur. Pasteur’s work and the employment of his preventive t 
inoculation has met with many doubters and many opponents. 

Rabies is such an uncertain disease, has an extremely ^variable 
incubative period (and as a rule the dog which inflicted the bite is , 
not forthcoming) that stqict statistics as to its reliability are difficp.lt 
and well nigh impossible to obtain. Perhaps the dog .which bit the 
patient may not have been mad and without Pastpar’s inoculation 
the bitten person might have been all right. Again many authori- 
ties ask Does not as much credit for the prevention of the disease lie 
with the cauterisation and local treatment of the bitea .as, with; the 
subsequent Pasteur inoculation ? Again it is stated that persons 
sent and treated at the Pasteur Institutes die,— that is quite possible 
if too long a time has elapsed between the infliction of the bite and 
the employment of the Auti-Rabio inoculation. The perqenta'ge of 
people which are bitten by an actual rabid dog and so contract the 
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disease is givea at from 8 to 47 per ceot. But there seems no doubt 
that the employ me at of the methods of protective iao«ulation 
against Rabies in man as laid down by Pasteur has resulted in a 
great decrease in the mortality from that disease. It may be added 
that protective inoculation of dogs is impracticable and statistics 
prove that Government Regulations for the contagious diseases in 
animals^ tax3s on dogs and the compulsory wearing of suitable 
muzzles in town are amply sufficient to successfully combat Rabies 
in dogs and indirectly itf man. 

The Rhodesian Out-beeak. 

While in Rhodesia passing through Bulawayo in the latter end of 
August; I there in ompany with Mr. Hutcheou; O.V.S. Cape 
Coiony and Mr. Gray, M.R.O.V.S , Chief Inspector of Stock, Rhodesia, 
made a posi mortem upon a dog which had died the previous 
evening under conditions which caused suspicions that the animal 
had been affected with Rabies. 

History , — The subject a brindled Kaffir dog about the size of a 
pointer had suddenly appeared in the stable yard of Mr. Townsend^s 
house on the outskirts of Bulawayo, and at once flew at a horse 
standing there inflicting a ragged wound upon the animaFs upper lip. 
The boys state, while they summoned the owner of the horse the dog 
died. 

Post Mortem , — I saw the dog next day, the animal appeared 
fairly well nourished and presented no external marks of violence. 

On removing the skin, a great number of bruises were noticed on 
back and ribs (evidently the bpy s in the stable yard had assisted 
nature in finishing off the animal.) 

Pharynoa . — Slightly congested. 

Lungs , — Stained (in part due to congestion and hsemorrhage as 
result of blows) in patches. 

Stomach, — Crammed with rubbish, grass roots, sticks, straw, etc^ 
no food, M. membrane slightly congested. 

Blood, — ^Fluid, thick, dark and tarry ; other organs normal. 

From the history and 'post mortem appearances Dr. Hutcheon and 
myself agreed that the evidence pointed to Rabies and justified, in 
fact called for, prompt and stringent measures on the part of the 
Government^ 

As I was leaving for Cape Town the following morning it was 
impossible to confirm our diagnosis by inoculation experiments. 

A committee of managemeot was at once formed and thosp 
measures which experience has taught were best, were at once put in 
force. Posters and handbills stating in clear language the symptoms 
of the disease, and best treatment or bitten persons widely circulated, 
and an expert trained in the preparation and employment of 
Pasteurs Anti-Rabio Inoculation at once cabled for to Paris. 

I advised that the bitten horse be kept ui^der strict observation, 
and under da^e Septeml^er 22 I have receive^d a wire from Goyt. 
Yeterinary Surgeoig^, Edmunds, Bulawayo in, which he states th9»t 
" Mr. Townsend's horse is devploping jsy mptoms of Rabies," 
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SPECIAL TICK INVESTIGATIONS. 


BY THE GOVERNMENT ENTOMOLOGIST. 


SATISPAOrORY RESULTS. 


PREVENTIVE RE COM MEND ATION S . 


The Annual Report of the Government Entomologist Mr. 0. P. 
Lounsbury) for 1901 is a document of absorbing interest from end 
to endj and not the least interesting portion is that dealing with the 
elaborate series of experiments undertaken in connection with the 
disease known as Heartwater in sheep and goa*s. In his introductory 
remarks Mr. Lounsbury says : — 

Experimental research to determine the relations, if any, that 
exist between the sheep and goat disease known as heartwater, and 
the various species of stock-infesting ticks that occur in the aflEected 
territory, has formed a very important part of the yearns work, and 
has had the uninterrupted personal attention of the writer through- 
out the whole period. A number of important findings has been 
made. Thus far only one species of tick, the so-called Bont Tick 
(Amblyomma liehrceum). has been found to be associated with the 
disease. A single specimen of this species if fed on a heartwater- 
siok animal as a larva or “seed^^ tick has been found capable of 
transmitting the malady with fatal effect. An animal pastured on 
veld heavily infested by the tick may drop hundreds and even 
thousands of pathogenic larvm during its period of illness, and thus 
may indirectly serve for the almost total extermination of a flock in 
a few" months. The terrible mortality amongst healthy flocks, 
brought to the coast where the tick is abundant, is thus easily 
explained. Pathogenic larvae have been found to retain their 
dangerous character until they are adult. They may take their 
second or nymphal feeding on an ox or a non-suspeotible goat and 
then in the third or final stage get on to a susceptible sheep or goat 
and give it deadly fever. On the other hand, the disease appears t> 
be non-transmissible through the egg stage, and the species is 
normally non-pathogenic in all stages. A farm may be badly 
infested with Bout Tick and yet be entirely free from heartwater. 
3 
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Tlie Red Tick [Khipicejphalus everts i) and the Blue Tick (RMpicephalm 
decoloratus) appear to take no part m the carriage of this disease. 

Only the entomological phase of the heartwater problem, that is 
the association of ticks in transmitting the disease, is engaging my 
attention. Other phases have received, and to some extent are still 
receiving, the attention of the Vetermary Department and of the 
Bacteriological Institute ; but thus far the side of the question that 
to my mind is of the greatest economic importance has been left 
untouched. I refer to experiments to test the practicability of 
eradicating the disease and of keeping the tick suppressed. Every- 
thing that has been learned to date regarding the nature and spread 
of heartwater appears to me hopefully indicative that the disease is 
one which may be eliminated by the temporary exclusion of stock 
susceptible to it; and in the nature of things the tick may be 
almost, if not wholly, exterminated by the exclusion of all stock. I 
believe that two years would suffice to practically eradicate the tick 
from a well-enclosed camp. The disease would, I expect, die out in 
less than eighteen months, and the ticks be very few in twelve 
months. Only by actual experiment can the feasibility of over- 
coming the disease on a farm by such starvation means be 
satisfactorily determined, and I respectfully suggest that it would be 
a wise act for the Government to get control of portions of a few 
notorious^ bad heartwater farms in different districts, to securely 
enclose these, and to arrange with the owner and police to occasion- 
ally patrol the fencing to see that it remains intact. Each enclosure 
might be sub-divided into paddocks, and these paddocks be 
experimentally stocked in succession at the expiration of twelve, 
fifteen, eighteen, twenty-four and thirty months. The enormous 
losses due to ticks, apart from their connection with the disease, fully 
warrant the undertaxing of such a series of experiments. 

There is wanting, too, a more complete knowledge of the value of 
the various substances that may be applied to stock, by dipping or 
by spraying, for the direct destruction of ticks and for deterring 
their attack. The field is not a promising one, and an experimenter 
might work diligently for four or five years and then have succeeded 
in finding no substance superior to those whose value we now know, 
yet the need of a cheap and efficient tick-destroyer and a tick- 
deterrent is so great that systematic endeavours should really be 
made to ascertain if they exist. 


THE EXPERniENTS. 

ExPERlMHiETb ELhULTlNG POSITIVELY. 

The experiments resulting positively were all in the use of the 
BontTick, {Amllycmma hebrceimi Eoch) ; for this reason the name of 
the tick is omitted in the sub-headings. 

A. Iotbction Transmitteb ry Nymphs Fed as JjkmM ok Sick 
Akimals. — ^That nymphs of the Bont Tick fed on animals sick with 
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heartwater were capable of transmitting tbe disease to susceptible 
animals was conclusively demonstrated in the 1900 series of 
experiments. More proof as follows was obtained during 1901, 
chiefly by the infection of animals through this means whose 
susceptibility to the malady it was necessary to establish in order to 
prove the worth of previous negative tests : — 

1. Animal No. VI, Boer ewe goat, received December 25th, Cape Town stable. 

Infested January 28th with 100 nymphs as larvae from sick ewe December 
26th. Fever appeared on February 8th and terminated fatally February 13th, 

2. Animal No. VII, Boer ewe goat. Received January 20th, Cape Town stable. 

Infested February 11th with 6 nymphs as larvae from sick goat December 26th. 
Fever appeared February 26th and terminated fatally March 1st. 

3. Animal No. XII, Boer ewe goat. Received January 26th, Cape Town stable. 

Infested March 5th with one nymph as larva from No. IX sick February 4th, 
Fever appeared March 19th and terminated fatally March 23rd. 

4. Animal No. XVIII, Boer ewe goat. Received January 20th, Cape Town 

stab.e. Infested March 27th with 32 nymphs as larvce from No. IX sick 
February 4th. Fever appeared April 9th and terminated fatally April 12th. 

5. Animal No. XXV, Boer ewe goat. Received March 16th. Infested March 

20th wicli 2 nymphs as larvae from No. IX sick February 4th, Fever 
appeared April 3rd and terminated fatally April 12th. 

0. Animal No. XXXIII, Boer ewe goat. Received April 12th, Rosebank stable. 

Infested June 12th wdth 10 pathogenic nymphs June 12th. Fever appeared 
June 26th. Animal destroyed for its fevered blood June 28th. 

7. Animal No. XXXV, Boer ewe goat. Received Rosebank stable. April 12th. 
Transferred to Rosedale April 20th, Infested April 28th with 10 pathogenic 
nymphs. Fever appeared May 9th and terminated fatally May 16th. 

These records afford striking evidence of the transmission of the 
disease from sick to healthy animals through the agency of the Bont 
Tick in its nymphal stage. A single one of the tiny creatures 
proved quite sufficient to fatally infect a healthy susceptible animal 
(3), The virulence of the disease in all seven cases was very marked. 
In no case in which nymphs were applied, after they had fed as 
larvie on a sick animal, has the fever failed to appear, neither in the 
1900 experiments when ten goats were infected nor during the 
present year. The period from the application of the ticks to the 
detection of fever by tbe thermometer ranged from eleven to fifteen 
days with am average of thirteen and one-third days. 

Still other evidence of the transmission of heartwater by nymphs 
is furnished by Mr. Dixon. On his return to his Somerset Bast 
headquarters in March last after an absence of some weeks he 
found that his strain of infection had been lost. To enable him to 
get a new strain, I sent him pathogenic nymphs ; and in May he 
wrote : " The Bont nymphs gave the fever all right and killed both 
goats infested,” 

B. Ineeotion Transmitted by Adults Fed as Nymphs on Sick 
Animals. — ^The very first test made in the tick-heartwater investiga- 
tions was with adults fed as nymphs or sick angora goats. A mild 
attack of fever followed (1899 Report, p. 24-27). The record of 
the only other test of the kind is as follows 

1. — Animal No. lY, Boor ewe goat. Received Cape Town stable December 26th, 

1900. Infested January 3rd ■with about 20 males, and January 8th with 20 
females, all from goats TII and VIII of 1900 series, as nymphs, when in fever 
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April 23id to 28fch. Fever appeared January 18th, and its heartwator nature 
atlirmed by the inoculation of VIII and IX, iJlo. IV recovered, but both 
the inoculated goats succumbed. 

Doubtless adults fed as nymphs on sick animals are quite as 
capable of transmitting the infection as nymphs fed as larvae on the 
same animals. It is worthy of note that the adults infecting No, IV 
had had their nymphal feeding over eight months before; they 
moulted daring July, and hence had been awaiting a host for about 
six months. The mild character of the infection they transmitted 
may have been due to the long delay in transmitting it, 

0. Infection Teansmitted by Nymphs feu as Laev.® on Recently 
Rbcoveeed Animals — The experiments under this head really belong 
to 1902, but they are inserted here for the sake of completeness. 

1. Animal No. L, angora cross ewe goat. Bocoivod Cape Town stable October 
29th. Botained as check goat only until December 14th, when infested with 
nymphs from XLIV on November 11th. XHV was a boer kapator that 
had been in severe fever (from blood inoculation) between October 20th and 
October 26th. Only two ticks were found attached to L oa January 16th, 
and more of the same lot were applied January 18th. No recoveries were 
made until the 26th. In all 26 were recovered. Fever appeared December 
31st, and terminated fatally January 7th. 

% Animal No. LI, angora cross ewe goat. Beceived with L and like it kept 
unused for several weeks. Infected December 13th with nymphs from XL 
on November 11th. XL wah a boer ewe that had been in severe fever (from 
blood inoculation) between October 19th and October 28th. About 50 of 
these presumably pathogenic nymphs wore applied December 13th, about 
60 more December 17th, about 200 more December 2lst, and 100 Dooombor 
28th. The first recoveries were made December 21st, and from then to 
January 11th about 375 were recovered. Fever appeared Dooombor 30th and 
i&ii a long low course until January 22nd. At no time was thoro lack of 
appetite or other external symptoms of illness. 

Evidently Bont nymphs from recently recovered animals convey 
the disease. The fact that the blood of such animals is virulent has, 
I believe, been recently shown by Mr. Dixon, The fever of LI was 
peculiar by its extreme leng^th and its low readings. Perhaps its 
length was due to the successive a;ppUcations of the infective ticks, as 
the date of the final subsidence is about the time one would have 
expected its cessation from the last yjplied ticks. The inenbation 
period of the fevers in both L and Ll, 17 days, is unusually long. 
Probably both XL and XLIV were both losing the capacity to infect 
ticks when those used were recovered. A test of ticks from XL on 
December 2nd is in progress at the time of writing, [This test 
resulted negatively, thus demonstrating that the recovered animal 
soon lost its capacity to infect others.] 

D, Infection Teansmitted by Adults Fed on Cow as Nymphs 
BUT ON Sick Animals as LaevjE. — The object of this series of 
experiments was to ascertain if the infection could persist in the tick 
over a feeding stage. Positive results were so unexpected that the 
test was thrice repeated. The larvm used were dropped by dying 
Leartwater goats. Soon after they moulted to the nymph stage they 
were fed on the cow ; apd then after having moulted again they 
were tesied on the susceptible goats. The cow did not appear to 
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become affected although many thousands of the nymphs were fed 
on her. 

1. Animal No. XI, Boer ewe goafc. Received Gape Town stable Jan. 20feh 
Previously used in LII experiment. Infested March 13th with 20 males from, 
cow February 9th and from dying “ kapater,” as larvae, December 29feh 
Fever appeared April 3rd and terminated fatally April 7th. 

2. Animal No, XIII, Boer ewe goat. Received Rosebank stable February 19th. 

Previously used in N experiments. Transferred to Rosedale March 28th and 
infested with 20 males to which 20 females were added April 3rd ; all from cow 
February 9th and from dying “ kapater,” as lacvoa, December 29th, Fever 
appeared April 17th and terminated fatally April 19th. 

3. Animal No. XIX, Boer ewe goat. Received Cape Town stable February 19th. 

lufested March 6th with 20 males from cow about February 9th and from 
dying “ kapater,” as larvae, December 29th. None seen attached until March 
7th. Females applied March 21st. Fever appeared March 22nd and termi- 
nated fatally March 23rd. 

4. Animal No. XXIII, Boer ewe goat. Received Gape Town stable March 16th. 

Infested March 19th with 20 males from cow about February 9th and from 
dying ** kapater,” as larvse, December 29th. Fever appeared April 6th at 
night and goat found dead on following morning. Post-mort('m examination not 
entirely conclusive of heartwater, yet fever was appearing when it was looked 
for and no other explanation for death was suggested. Animal was very thin 
but had been feeding all right. 

5. Animal No. XXVI, Boer ewe goat. Received Gape Town stable March 16th. 

Infested March 23rd with 20 males and 20 females from cow about Februarj" 
9th and from dying “kapater,'* as larvoc, December 29tb. No .female, 
attached until March 80th. Found dead morning of April 13th after as 
temperature reading of only 104® on previous evening and 100*7 previous 
morning. Bost-mortem examination showed heartwater, yet appearances were 
not wboUy typical. The animal had been in poor condition and had suffered 
from diarrhoea for ten days before death. If death was from heartwater the 
adult ticks may not have' been responsible, as on March 27th the test was 
vitiated by the finding of a stray nymph in the cloth garment. 

6. Animal No. XXI 'C, Boer ewe goat Received Cape Town stable April 12th. 

Infested April 13th with 20 males from cow in March and from dying IX, as 
larvse, February 4th. Nine ticks only attached. On May 14th, 12 females were 
applied. Fever appeared May 24th and terminated fatally May 26th. 

7. Animal No. XXX, Boer ewe goat. Received Gape Town stable on April t2ih. 

Infested April 13tn with 25 males from cow in March and from dying IX 
as larv.e. Only 8 attached. Fever appeared Macy 2nd and death occurred 
May Gth. 

8. Animal No XXXI, Boer ewe goat. Received Cape Town stable on April 12th, 

Infested April 13th with 25 males from cow about February 9th and from 
dying “ kapater ” December 29th. The attachments by the 22nd numbered 
20, Animal became feverish May 6th and aborted May 8th, On the 14th the 
temperature was again normal. Twelve females applied on 3May 14th, Fever 
appeared on May 25th and terminated fatally May 28th, 

9. Animal No. XXXII, Boer owe goat. Rocoived Rosebank stable April 12th, 

Previously used for N experiment. Infested May 8th with 30 males from cow 
during March and dying IX as larv©; and on May 12th 30 females were 
added. Fever appeared May 26th and terminated fatally May 2Sth. 

10. Animal No. XXXVZI, Boer ewe goat. Received Cape Town stable June 12th* 
Previously used in 0 experiment. Infested July 15th with large number of 
males from cow during IMaroh and from dying IX as larvse. About 60 
attached. Females to about an equal number applied July 22nd. Fever 
appeared August 10th and terminated fatally August 13th. 

11. .Animal No. XLV, a large wether that had been in Cape Town shed for about 
two months. Heavily infested September 9th and 10th with maie^ from cow 
in April and, as larvse, from IX when dying in early February. Numerous 
females applied September 13th, 19th, 21st and 27th. Total recovery 28 
engorged females. Fever appeared October 8th, and from then uiitil October 
16th the thermometer ^readings averaged 100*6; on the latter date the animal 
was killed lo end its misery. 
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This series of experiments shows very well that ticks from cattle 
may transmit the disease to susceptible animals, if as larvao they fed 
on fevered blood. Cattle then may carry the disease into new 
areas. 

From the records of the experiments, it appears as if many of the 
ticks fed on the cow, both males and females, must have lost their 
capacity to infect. Without assuming that many did, the long 
interval in some of the cases between the appUcation of the ticks and 
the onset of fever cannot be explained. The infection transmitted, 
nevertheless, was very virulent. The impression left with me was 
that few of the males were pathogenic. Male Bont ticks, unlike 
larvas and nymphs, are very slow about attaching to a goat or sheep 
unless they have b^en awaiting a host for several weeks. When a 
dozen or twenty were applied at once as in most of these tests, two 
or three only would generally be found attached within twenty-four 
hours and sometimes none would be on for two days or more ; then 
day by day more would take hold. The female Bonts very rarely 
attached until males had been on four or five days and had become 
amorous; then they took hold at once. If females were applied 
before they could find partners, they were very apt to leave that 
animal to search over others for company, and thus introduce 
elements of confusion into the experiments ; it was to obviate this 
risk as far as possible that the males were generally applied several 
days in advance. A score of females may cluster about a single 
amorous male. 

Cases 9 and 10 (Animals XXXVII and XLV) were produced when 
no other experiment involving the use of pathogenic ticks was being 
conducted, and when no pathogenic ticks other than those from the 
cow were on hand. Mr. Kobertson needed a case of heartwater for 
his studies and XXXVII was infected to provide him with one. The 
old sheep was infected two months later for the purpose of engorging 
females from which to get material for 1902 work and to incidentally 
affirm that sheep can be infected by ticks made pathogenic through 
feeding on goats. 

Ticks of the same lot as those used in the first few cases were 
sent to Mr. Dixon. Later he reported : " With the adult Boats you 
sent me I infected two goats. One became very ill but recovered ; 
the other, on which I could only get one male to fix himself, gave no 
reaction. Since I have found the latter to be susceptible." 

B. Initbction Transmitted bi Adults Fed on Long Eecovbeed 
G-oat as Nymphs but on Sick Animal as Labv.e. — This experiment 
was very similar to those recorded under D, but with a long 
recovered goat (66 B, ill in early part of December, 1900) substituted 
for the cow. 

1. Animal No. XXXVI, Boer kapater goat. Beeeived Cape Town stable June 
12th, Previously used for 0 experiment. Infested July llth with 12 males 
from long recovered goat 66 B April 3rd, and as larvae from dying IX goat 
in early February. 15 females of same lot added July 17th. Fever appeared 
August 4th and terminated fatally August 10th. The infection must have 
come from the larval fee<3hng on IX, as non-pathogomc larvoe fed on 66 B 
at same time failed to transmit fever. 
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This experiment shows that while long recovered (that is, salted) 
animals are not directly a source of infection (see N series) they may 
like cattle carry the disease into new areas by being bearers of ticks 
made pathogenic by having fed on infectious animals as larvee. 

P, Infection Transmitted to Recovered Animals ry Pathogenic 
Nymphs. — In experiments which will soon be described it was found 
that no infection arises from long recovered animals in normal 
temperature. It was then conjectured that such animals might have 
lost their immunity, and to test the matter the four recovered 
animals on which ticks had been reared were subjected to infestation 
by virulently pathogenic nymphs. 

1. Animal 61 A, Angora ewe goat from Vctcrinaiy Surgeon Dixon, Somerset East, 

January 25tli. Had had severe fever from October 17th to 30th, 1900, Infested 
March 17th with pathogenic nymphs from dying IX. 49 became tmgorged. 
The temperature rose to 106^ on the thirteenth day and remained high until 
the nineteenth (March 20th- 26th) ; then the fever subsided. At no time was 
any lack of appetite or symptom of discomfort manifested, and had it not boon 
for the abnormal temperature no illness would have been suspected. 

2. Animal 66 B, Angora ewe goat from Veterinary Surgeon Dixon, Somerset East 

January 25th. Had had severe fever December 12bh to 23rd, 1900. Infested 
klauch 27th with pathogenic nymphs from dying IX. 43 became engorged, 
Fever became evident by the temperature on April 9th, the thirteenth day 
and continued until April 16th ; the maximum Bomporaturo was' 100*1° for 
the morning and 106*2° for the evening. As with 61 A there wore no 
indications of illness in the general appearance and behaviour. 

8. Animal 0, old Angora ewe goat from farm Hammonds, Fort Beaufort, 
February 12th. Was said to have had severe fever some years ago and came 
direct from heartwater veld. Infested during April with several dozen 
pathogenic nymphs. Unfortunately the temperature records were destroyed, 
but it was recorded that very little reaction if any was given, no reading 
being above 104°. On May 13th 26 e.o. of virulent blood was injected into 
the jugular but again the reaction was scarcely perceptible, no reading during 
the critical period above 103*G° in the afternoon and only one reaching 103° 
in the morning. 

4. Animal D, old Angora ewe goat from farm Hammonds, Fort Beaufort, February 
12th. This goat was No. 1 m the 1900 experiments and had had a mild 
attack of heartwater at Oottesbrook in February of that year. From then 
until sent to Cape Town it had been pastured on heartwater veld. Like 0 it 
was infested with numerous pathogenic nymphs during April with the result 
of causing only slightly abnormal temperatures. On May 13th lOo.o, of 
virulent blood was injected intravenously, and again there were slightly 
higher readings than were normal for the* animal about the time fever was 
expected ; yet the maximum morning temperature was 102 8*' and the 
maxunum evening temperature 103°. Neither this goat nor C showed illness 
by lack of appetite or appearance. 

It is not safe to draw definite conclusions from these few tests ,• 
but it appears as if animals which recover from heartwater still 
remain subject to infeefciou and that their resistance when kept 
exposed to re-infection strengthens with time* One of the experi- 
ments planned for 1902 is to test ticks dropped by recovered goats 
during a period of pronounced secondary fever. It may be that such 
ticks are pathogenic but give rife to a milder attack than ticks from 
sick animals. 


Experiments Resulting Negatively. 

The experiments resulting negatively were conducted with the 
BontTick {/imhhjomma hehwHm Koch), the Red Tick {Rhipice'pkalus 
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Evertsi Neumann) and the Blue Tick {Rhipicephalua decoloratus 
Koch). The last-named tick has very close affinities with 
Rhipicephaluff annulatus, Say (the Boophilus hovis ^ Riley of many 
writers), and in the near future may be authoritatively connected 
with that species; it presents, however, some uniform structural 
differences. The life cycles and habits of the two species are very 
similar if not identical. 

L. The BoNr Tick is Normally Non-rathogenic. — Perhaps no 
scientist would suspect this tick or any other of communicating a 
specific and often fatal disease like heartwater by its simple bite ; 
but as many farmers believe the tick actually causes, and not alone 
transmits the malady, it was considered advisable to infest a suscep- 
tible animal with presumably non-path ogenic Bont ticks as a test 
case. 


1. Animal No, VI, Boer ewe goafc. Beceivod December 25fcb, Cape Town stable. 

Heavily infested January 3rd and again January 18tb with Bont larvm reared 
from females taken from an ox. Be(‘overy estimated to number much above 
6,OoO, Perfectly normal temperature prevailed throughout tiio critical 
period. Then to prove the animal susceptible to heartwaior it was infected by 
pathogenic nymphs. (See ‘first case in A series above.) 

2. Animal No. XI, Boer ewe goat. Received at Capo Town stable January 20th. 

Infested February 13th with about 100 non-pathogcnic nymphs from VI. 
Recovery counted 90. No fever produced, and to prove animal susceptible it 
was later infected with pathogenic adults. (See D series, first case.) 

3. Animal No. XII, Boer ewe goat. Received Cape Town stable January 20th. 

Infested with non-pathogonic‘ nymphs from VI on February 18th. About 76 
recovered. No fever produced, and to prove animal susceptible to the disease 
it was later infected with a single pathogenic nymph. The result was a fatal 
attack. (See A series, case 8.) 

No further proof than is afforded by these tests is necessary to 
prove the species normally innocuous so far as heartwater is coU’- 
cemed, but the following series is corroborative • 

M. The Progeny op PATirooENiu Bont Ticks Aj?peae Non-inpec- 
Ttous. — All the cases of heartwater transmitted by ticks have origi- 
nated from the attack of ticks that at an earlier stage in their own 
lives had fed on animals sick with or recently recovered from the 
disease. This series of teats was to ascertain if the infection could 
pass from one generation to another. 

1. AmroalNo. VII* Boor ewo goafc. Rocoived Cape Town stable on January 20fch. 

Infested same day with 1,000 or more larva' from eggs laid by two females 
taken from No. 3 goat of 1900 sorios on the first day of its fever, ’ At least 600 
larvae became engorged but no fever resulted. The animal was later proved 
susceptible .by the fatal terminatioii of fever resulting from 5 , pathogenic 
nym^s. (See A. series, case 2.) 

2. Animal No. XXXIX, Boer kapater goat. Received Cape Town stable June 

12th. Previously used in 0 series. Infested August 26th with larvte from 
females taken off XXIX when dying May 26th. 220 recovered. More larvai 
of same lot applied September 13th. 58 recovered. No reaction at all 
followed. Animal proved susceptible in November by inoculation of virulent 
blood. 

3. Animal No. XDH, Boor kapater goat. Previously used in Q series. Infested 

September 6th with larvre from females taken off XXIX when dying May. 
25th. 316 recovered. No reaction. In Novembor animal proved susceptible 
by inoculation of virulent blood. 
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4, Animal No. LIII, Angora cross* ewe goafe. Received ab Cape Town stable 
October 29bh. Infested October 30th with larva' reared from females 

• taken off XXJCIII when destroj’ed at height of fever June 28th. 1,390 
recovered. No reaction. 

Late in the year the thought occurred to me that even if the larvtv 
from pathogenic mothers are non -pathogenic it would not necessarily 
follow that the infection has failed bo persist ; the larva might con- 
tain the infection but be unable to transmit it. It was therefore 
considered advisable to test nymphs reared from larvae out of 
pathogenic mothers. 

1. Animal No. LII, Angora cross ewe goat. Received ab Cape Town stable 
October 29th. Infested October 30th with nymphs from larva.' recovered from 
XXXIX about September 2nd. 110 recovered. No rcaeiion. Infested 
December 16bh with nymphs from larvto recovered from LITI about November 
10th. More applied at intervals to December 2Sth. 96 recovered. No 
reaction whatever. 

Evidently the nymphs either had no infection to transmit or were 
incapable of transmitting it if they had any. In experiments with 
malignant jaundice of the dog, it was discovered that the infection 
lay over in the transmitting tick from adult stage to adult stage, the 
larva^ and nymphs being incompetent to transmit the infection they 
posset^sed. Not knowing hm that some similar retardation might 
occur in the transmission of heartwater by the Bont Tick when the 
infection was taken np by the adult stage, it was decided 
to try adults descending from females off of fevered animals. 

1, Animal LIII, used in first section of this series Infested December 12th with 

males from LII as nymphs, and from XXXIX as larvio, and tracing to 
females taken off dying XXIX. 17 attached. Females applied December 17th 
and in a few days eight attached. No reaction. 

2. Animal LVI, angora cross ewe. Received at Cnpe Town stable December ISfeh. 

Infested December 21st with 15 males of the same lot as those applied to LTII. 
All attached, and on December 27th, 15 females added. No reaction. 

Evidently the tests with which the ticks were conducted were 
absolutely non-pathogenic. We may safely conclude at least that it 
is unusual, if not impossible, for the infection of heartwater to be 
transmitted from one generation of ticks to the next. Redwater in 
cattle and malignant jaundice in dogs are transmitted by the progeny 
of ticks from infective animals, but thus far no one has discovered 
how the organisms of the disease gain access to the eggs. It may be 
that the organism enters in the spermatozoa from the male parent, 
and if such were the case the progeny would be non-pathogenic 
unless the male had fed on diseased blood before it mated. Mating 
may occur some days before the Bont tick female is replete with 
blood; and therefore the females from which the progeny used in 
the experiments were reared may and indeed probably did only have 
sperms received prior to the fever period. Tet even if the remote 
possibility that the progeny of females off heartwater goats may 
under some circumstances inherit the parents^ capacity to infect is a 
fact, it is unlikely that many cases of the disease are thus produced. 
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A few tests were made to determine if the capacity to infect 
persists in the progeny of Bout ticks which, pathogenic as larvfe, 
are fed during the subsequent nymphal and adult stages on a cow. 
In the D series of tests, it is shown that the adults possess the infect- 
ing property. 

1. Animal No. XL, Boor owe goat. Used in Q series during June. Infested on 

September 19tb with large numbers of larvce roared from females oli cow in 
May, fed as nymphs on cow during February, and as larvcn on dying “ ewe ” 
about January 1st, 1901. Only 47 recovered but probably large numbers fed. 
No reaction. Animal afterwards proved susceptible through the inoculation 
of diseased blood. 

2. Animal No. XLII, Boer kapater goat. Used in Q series during June and in the 

first section of this senes in early September. Infested on October 10th with 
larvae of the same lot as theso applied to^ XL. 70 recovered. No reaction. 
Animals soon afterwards xirovod suaceptiblo by the inoculation of virulent 
blood. 

S. Animal No. XLIV, Boor kapater goat. Used before in K series. Infested 
August 28th with large numbers of larvcC with same history as those used on 
XL and XLII. 94 recovered. No reaction. Animal later proved susceptible 
by its contracting fever through inoculation. 

Eggs from a number of ticks which were pathogenic from feeding 
as larvas on IX during its fever and were fed on the cow as 
nymphs and on No. XLV as adults are hatching at the time of writ- 
ing ; and ife is proposed to try the larvae of the new generation to 
secure additional evidence. Animal XLV succumbed to the attack 
of the parent ticks. 

N. Bont Nymphs prom Long Rkcoverbu Animals Either Transmit 
ONLY Very Mill Infection or None at alu — It is unfortunate that 
heartwater cannot be reliably diagnosed. The only way of proving 
a case of mild fever is by testing the infective capacity of the blood, 
and this is probably a far from satisfactory way in many cases, since 
only very mild oases or none at all could be expected. Practically 
mild cases are probably of little importance as, so far as known, they 
confer little if any immunity or tolerance towards subsequent 
infection. The following experiments leave it rather doubtful that 
any infection is transmitted to susceptible animals by nymphs which 
as larvm fed on animals recovered three months and longer. The 
history of the recovered animals on which the ticks were fed is 
given under F series of experiments. 

1, Animal No. XIII, Boer ewo goat. Received Rosobauk stable on February 
19jjh. Infested February 20fch with Bont nymphs from 61Aas larvoj about 
February 1st ; 80 engorgjed and were recovered. Infested February 26th with 
more of same lot of ticks ; 207 engorged and were recovered. Infested for 
the third time on March 10th, ^vith Bont nymphs from 0 as larvae on 
February 17th; 42 engorged and were recovered. The critical period for the 
first lot of ticks passed without any perceptible fever, no temperature reading 
for morning or night was above 103^. From the 13th day to the 31st day 
(March 11th to 28th) from the second lot, however, the readings average 1.6 
above the average for the earlier period. With the exception of a few odd 
instances, the readings were fairly uniform between the two dates. The 
average for the morning was 102*7® and for the evening 103*4®. The animal 
ate heartily and appeared perfectly well. On March 28th it was removed to 
Rosedale and infests with pathogenio adult ticks with the result of trans- 
mitting fatal heartwater. (See D series, case 2.) 
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2. Animal No. XI V, Boei* ewe goat. Eeceived February lUfch at Rosobank stable. 

Infested on February 20th with Bont nymphs from GIA as larvre about 
February 1st ; 88 fed and were recovered. Infested on March 10th with 
Bont nymphs from D as larvjE on February 19th ; 208 fed and were recovered. 
Normal temperatures prevailed up to March 28th, when animal was 
removed to Rosedale and infested with pathogenic adult ticks. Before these 
ticks had time to give rise to fever the animal was taken with fever and died 
on April 2nd.t 

3. Animal No. XVI, Boer ewe goat. Received at Rosebank stable February 19th. 

Inoculated with 10 c.c. blood from 61 A February 20th. No effects became 
evident. Infected March 10th with Bont nymphs from I) as larvae on 
February 19th. 74 fed to repletion. On March 28th removed animal to 
Rosedale and infected it with pathogenic adults ; before these had time to act 
fever appeared and caused death on April 4th. (See footnote to case 2.) 

4. Animal No. XVII, Boer ewe goat. Received Cape Town stable February 19th. 

Infested February 21st with Bont nymphs from 61A as larvae about February 
1st. 127 fed and recovered. On March 15th again infested from same lot of 
ticks ; 512 fed and w'ere recovered. No rise of temperature was produced. 
Animal was in very poor condition when received. The dry forage appeared 
to disagree with her and about March 13th she began to suffer from diarrhoea ; 
by the 21st she was too weak to stand and refused food. Her temperature 
became sub-normal, and on the morning of 26th she was found dead. The 
•post-inortem revealed no indication of heartwatcr but was confirmatory of 
death being due to dietetic troubles. Several other goats, ^including three not 
used at all in the experiments, succumbed to similar troubles , in none of the 
cases were there the least suspicion of heartwatcr. 

5. Animal No. XXII, Boer ewe goat. Received Cape Town stable February 19th. 

Removed to Rosebank Marcia 7th Infested March 10th with Bont nymphs 
from C as larvae on February 17th. This was a poor animal which when 


f Note. — There is no probability whatever that the infection came from the ticks 
purposely applied. Instead, I have no doubt that this goat and No. XVI were infected 
by stray ticks. At the time, I had many thousands of pathogenic ticks on hand, and 
through an accident which is worth describing a large number of these escaped. Ten 
thousand or more of the ticks were in a large thin glass beaker. On the night of 
March 15th I took this to Rosedale and liberated many hundreds on the cow kept 
there for the D series of experiments. In my haste to tie up the pants ** within 
which the ticks were let loose, I set the dish down rather heavily, and then, I suspect, 
broke a piece from the bottom. Darkness was closing in, and without noticing any 
break, I wrapped the glass in several thicknesses of paper and hurried away. On 
arriving at home, I plaiced the package in the wood-box for safety. Quite ignorant 
of the accident, I visited the Rosebank goats early the following morning. It was my 
custom to change my clothes before working with animals in the different stables, but 
that morning, being in a great hurry and having much to do, I neglected this precau- 
tion and simply pulled an old pair of trousers over those 1 had on. After taking 
temperatures, I worked some time over goats XIII, XIV and XVI, removing their 
garments and collecting ticks that had dropped. During the day I was puuzlod to sec 
a Bont nymph crawling on my coat, and on examining closer half-a-dozcn wore found, 
V7hen I reached home I found more crawling over the papers about the glass boakor 
in the wood-box, and then the chipped bottom was disco%^orcd. Naturally, knowing 
that a single one of the ticks could transmit the fevei', I feared having accidentally 
infected XJII, XIV and XVI ; and before the incubation period of fever from an 
infection on that date would lapse I removed those three animals from the stable, 
which I then desired to keep free of infection, to a shed at Rosedale. The fears 
proved well-founded, XIV and XVI manifesting the fever and dying as recorded. 
Hungry Bont ticks are very active creatures, and hundreds had found the small break 
in the glass beaker and had contrived to make their way out through the enclosing 
papers. All that could be located about the wood-box were destroyed and the crevices 
of the box saturated with oil. At the time I imagined I had killed all that escaped 
there, but after events indicated otherwise. For over six months odd specimens kept 
turning up about the house and on the persons of members of the family. It might be 
thought that these were later escapes, but I am guite sure they were not. Not only 
was I particularly careful about the ticks after that, but the specimens found showed 
by their appearance that they had been waiting long for a host. 
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received was suffering from a caked udder and which dc\ eloped diarrha>a 
almost at once. By gruel and brandy it was kept alivo until it became- 
evident that no heartwater was transmitted. Death from dietetic troubles 
took place ^rarcli 28th. 

6. Animal No, XXXIT, Boer ewe goat. Received Rosohank stable April 12th. 

Infested April 13th with Bon t nymphs from 0 as larvse Februaty 17th. 178 

fed and were recovered. Animal aborted April 24th, and for throe days the 
temperature was slightly above normal. After this accident the health was 
good and temperature normal up to May 8th, when pathogouio adults wore 
applied. Fatal fever was thus produced. (See D series, case 9 ) 

7. Animal No, XXXIII, Boer ewe goat. Received at Rosohank stable on April 

12th. Infested April IStli with Bont nymphs from D as larvjo on February 
19th. 89 fed and were recovered. Almost uniform temperatures for both 
morning and evening prevailed throughout the critical period. Transferred to* 
Rosedale June 1st and on June 12bh infested with pathogenic nymphs ; {atal 
fever followed. (See A series, case G.) 

8. Animal No. XXXIV, Boer ewe goat. Received at Rosebank stable April 12th, 

Infested April 18th with Bont nymphs from D as larvrt‘ on February 19th. 86 
fed and were recovered. Fever appeared April 27th and terminated fatalljr 
April 29th. (This is presumed to have been a chance infection from a stray 
pathogenic tick.) 

9. Animal No. XXXV, Boer ewe goat. Received at Rosebank stable April 12th. 

Aborted April 15th. Was in such poor condition that was not purposely 
infested, but was placed next to XXXII, those animals being well removed 
from all others. Watched for ticks and 12 located in hoofs; those wore 
undoubtedly strays from the companion goat which had Bont nymphs as 
larvcB from 0 on February 17th. No indication of fever through critical 
period. Removed to Rosedale April 20th Infested April &th with 
pathogenic nymphs, and from these fatal heartwater contracted. (See A 
series, case 7.) 

From these tests it is perfectly safe to conclude that recovered 

f oats soon lose the capacity to seriously infect other animals. Nor 
oes any tolerance to the disease appear to .be transmitted by ticks 
from recovered animals, as tbe animals succumb when later infested 
with pathogenic ticks. When the first goats, XIII, XIV and XVII, 
were infested, it was quite expected that fever would result notwith- 
standing that Veterinary Surgeon Dixon had found that the blood of 
recovered animals was innocuous ; and to show the difference, if any, 
between the effects of ticks and blood from the recovered animal, 
three other goats were inoculated intravenously on the day, February 
20bh, t hat the ticks were applied. Animal XV received 5 c.c.,. 
animal XVI received 10 o.c., and animal XVITI 15 c.o., drawn from 
animal 61 A, the goat on which the ticks had been reared. No fever 
at all was produced, and XVI and XVIII at least were afterwards 
proved susceptible, both dying from heartwater. For a short time 
after the cessation of the fever, Bont ticks, and likewise blood, are 
pathogenic. (See 0 series of experiments.) 

0. Bont Ticks Dropped Dobing Most op the Incubation Period* 
ARE Harmless. — ^This experiment was to determine what menace 
animals coming down with heartwater are to a flock. Non-patho- 
genic Bont larvse were apjjlied to animal XVIII at the same time 
infective nymphs were applied, and the larvse dropped on different 
days during the incubation period were kept apart. 

1. Animal No. XXXVI, Boer ka]>afcor goat. Received Cape Town, stable June 12th.. 
Infested June 17th with Bont nymphs dropped by XVIII, as larvse on April 
2nd, eight da>8 before its rise of temperature. 63 fed- and recovered. No* 
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indicabion of fever resulted, and on July 11th goat infested with pathogenic 
adults and thus proved susceptible ; see B series. 

2. Animal No. XXXVIII, Boer kapater goat. Eeceived Cape Town stable Juno 12th. 

Infested June 15th with Boot nymphs dropped by XVIII, as larval on April 
8th, two days before its rise of temperature. Ten fed and recovered. No 
fever resulted, and on August 7th goat inoculated with virulent blood from 
XXXVI, and thus proved susceptible, 

3. Animal No. XXXIX, Boer kapater goat. Beoeived Cape Town stable Juno 

12th. Infested June 16th with Boat nympns dropped by XVIII, as larval 
between morning of April 9th and morning of 10th, when the .rise of tempera- 
ture was beginning. (It is difficult to place exact time the fever began in 
XVIII as her temperature was erratic ordinarily, bub the reading for April 9bh 
p.m. was 104*6®, for following morning 103*7®, and for the evening 106*1®. 
She died daring the night of the llth.) Ten fed and were recovered. No rise 
of temperature taking place more ticks of the same lot were applied July Sth 
and of these fourteen were recovered after feeding. Still no indication of 
illness appeared, and after being used for other experiments the animal was 
inoculated November 4th with virulent blood and thus destroyed. 

4. Animal No. XXXVII, Boer ewe goat. Received at Cape Town stable on June 

12bh. Infested on June 17th with Bont nymphs dropped by recovered goat 
66 13 on April 10th just as its temperature was rising from the application of 
pathogenic ticks. Six recovered. No fever resulted and later shown 
susceptible in B series by the application of pathogenic adults. 


These experiments show that ticks dropped practically up to the 
beginning of the fever are harmless. But ticks that have dropped 
during the first day of fever have been found pathogenic, and it is 
probable that most animals are ill for a day or more in a flock before 
their condition is discovered. At my suggestion the Veterinary 
Department tested blood drawn during the period of incubation. 
Mr. Spreull did the work and found that 5 c.c. of blood drawn full 
twenty-four hours before the thermometer showed fever conveyed a 
fatal case when injected intravenously. Ten c.c. of blood drawn the 
previous day and injected intravenously into another animal proved 
innocuous, 

P, Bont Tick Males Transferred from a Sick to a Susceptible 
Animal seem Innocuous. — The following experiment appears to 
indicate that the Bont Tick plays more than the part of a mere 
mechanical transmitter of the infection of heartwater. 

1. Animal No. XXXIX, Boer kapater goat. Vrcviously used in Boric's 0 in June, 
and series M in August and September. Stood next to No. XLV during 
the latter’s fever. On October 9bh, after XLV hid been in high fever for 
twenty-four hours, the ticks which were attached to it wore pulled oi! and 
liberated in a stocking on onu of XXXCX’s feet. The specimoua were all 
males and were part of the lot which had infected XLV. Many were injured 
in detaching them but eight succeeded In taking hold, and of these five were 
still on up to the twelfth day. No fe%^er resulted. Animal proved susceptible 
in November, through inoculation with blood 

Thus five or more adult ticks taken direct from a fevered animal 
failed to transmit any infection, a remarkable failure if direct 
transmission by means of ticks is normal. A single nymph which 
as a larva fed on a sick animal, it should be recalled, transmitted 
fatal infection ; see A series, case 3. 

Q. Ebd Ticks ark Non-pathogenic. — All the experiments with 
the Red Tick have been the testing of adults fed as nymphs on sick 
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animals. The Eed Tick does not drop as a larva, and hence to get 
engorged nymphs from sick animals hungry larvas must be applied. 
The lary £0 ieed freely only in the ears and need to be liberated in 
those appendages at least fourteen days before fever is expected. A 
test with a single goat made in 1899 indicated that the species does 
not transmit the disease. Another test, with four animals in 1900, 
left the issue doubtful, for, although no definite fever was produced, 
abnormal temperatures prevailed after the application of the ticks. 
The 1901 experiments with the species remove the doubt and tend 
to show quite clearly that the Red Tick is not a factor in heart- 
water. 

1. — Animal No. XL, Boer ewe goat. Hcccived Itosobank stable Juno 12tli. 

Infested June 15bh with Hed adults from XXXV when dying May 14tb. 
22 attached and remained until tho 10 females of the number became 
engorged. No suspicion of fever produced. Removed to Rosodalo in August 
and later proved susceptible through inoculation of virulent blood. 

2. Animal No. XLL, Boor owe goat. Received Kosobank stable June 12th. 

Infested June 15th with Rod adults from XXXV when dying Alay 14th, G4 
attached and remained ; 80 females engorged. No suspicion of fever produced. 
Removed to Rosodale iu August and later xirovcd susceptible through 
inoculation with virulent blood. 

3. Animal No. XLXI, Boor kapator goat. Roooivod Bosebank stable Juno 12th. 

Infested June 16th along with XLl. Only four ticks, all males, attached. 
No suspicion of fever produced. Removed to Rosedalo in August and later 
proved susceptible to heartwator through inoculation of virulent blood, 

4. Animal No. XLIII, Boor kapater goat Received Rosebank station Juno 12th, 

Infested June 16th along with XL. 16 attached. No suspicion of heart- 
water produced. Removed to Rosedale iu August and there proved susceptible 
when inoculated with virulent blood. 

The progeny of the Red Tick when Eed on hearbwater animals 
might be tested, but it is highly improbable that heartwater is trans- 
mitted in such a way by this tick when it is not by the Bont species. 

R. Bluu Ticks are Nox-rATHotJENio. — The Blue Tick goes on its 
host as a larva to stay there until as a male it is exhausted and ready 
to die, or as a Eemale is replete with blood. Consequently if the 
species is a factor in heartwator transmission, the infection must; 
pass the egg stage. Tho females take three weeks or more to 
arrive at their fall growth, and to get specimens fed on heartwater 
blood proved some trouble. Several times heavily infested 
animals were given the <lisease only to die before the ticks were 
ready to come off, or so quickly when once the fever appeared 
that one could not be sure the creatures had imbibed infective 
blood ; bub finally a number were secured from a dead goat that 
had been in fever four days. 

1. Animal No. XXVII, Boer ewe goat. Received Cape Town stable March 13th. 

Infested March 27th with several thousand Blue Tick larvte reared from 
females taken from X when dying February 12th. Animal was in wof ally poor 
condition and was troubied with diarrhma. It did not relish tho dry forage 
and was kept alive on grass. After lingering on through all tho critical period 
for heartwater it succumbed to dietetic troubles on April 20th. IMany 
hundreds of engorged females fell from it on the last two days. 

2. Animal No. XXVIII, Boor ewe goat. Received Cape Town stable IMarch 13th. 

Infested March 27th with several thousand Blue Tick larva' roared from tho 
females taken off X when dying February 12th. Like its mate, XXVII, this 
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animal ato little and was daily expected to saccamb from dietetic troubles. 
It appealed to sufier also from the heat of the stable and the presence of 
the ticks. These dropped in hundreds after the 24th day. About March 18th 
It be£<an to puige, but Jortunately it held out until the 24th, (iuitolong enough 
to show that heartwator had not been transmitted by ticks. 

3. Anim-il No XLIV, Boer kapater goat. Eeceived Rosedalo stable June 10th. 
Infested August 28th with Blue Tick larwe reared from a female taken off a 
dead heartwator goat, May 13th. Very few appeared to attach, and only ten 
females became engorged. No fever appeared and the animal afterwards 
proved susceptible. 

These tests leave little doubt that the Blue Tick is harmless as 
regards heartwater ; but because two of the animals succumbed so 
soon after the critical period and the third had so few ticks, the tests 
are not entirely conclusive and will be repeated during 1902. 

S. The Tampan does not Transmit Infection. — The Tampan 
{Onithodoros savignyi^ Audouin) is more nearly related to the common 
Fowl Tick, with which it is sometimes confused under the same 
name, than with any of the common species of ticks found on stock. 
Although best known by its attacks on travellers, tbe Tampan bites 
sheep and goats freely. It is a tick that is widely distributed in 
Africa, but I have not heard of it in heartwater sections. Its habit 
is to engorge itself at once when it is applied to a host, and generally 
it is on and off again within an hour. After a feed it rests for many 
weeks or months, and, generally at least, sloughs its skin if immature, 
or lays eggs if a female, before again seeking an animal. 

1. Animal XXXIX when in the height of its fever, Novombor 14th, was infested 
with Tampans in all stages of development; within half an hour all had 
become puffed out with imbibed blood. The specimens came from German 
South West Africa in February, 1900, and hence wore very hungry when 
applied. Although it was summer they did not seem inclined for food again 
for more than two months. Eight representing both sexes and nymphs of 
different moults were applied January 29th to LIl, an Angora cross-bred goat 
previously used in series M tests. All fed, and the critical time has passed 
w ithout there ha\ ing been any indication of fever. 

It is probable that all] blood-aucking parasites other than the 
Bout and perhaps its close allies are as harmless as the Tampan as 
far as heartwater is concerned. Doga have been kept in the goat 
sheds during the year, and fleas from them have freely gone on to 
the goats and doubtless have migrated from sick goats to healthy 
ones. On many occasions numerous flea eggs have been found in 
the catch cloths of the animals, and flea progeny have often been 
unintentionally carried through their transformations in the dishes in 
which ticks were set aside to moult. Lice of two species have been 
common, and have so swarmed at times that great numbers from sick 
animals must have wandered on to healthy goats. 

Summary of Results. 

The Boat Tick only, so far as has yet been ascertained, is con-* 
cerned in the natural transmission of heartwater. The Bont Tick, 
however, is normally as non-in fective as other ticks, and it is only 
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when it has fed on a diseased or convalescent animal that the 
capacity to infect is acquired. It appears that the infection does not 
pass through the egg stage of the tick ; but it is certain that infec- 
tion acquired by larvae may persist and be communicated by adults 
even when a non-susceptible host, as an ox or a salted sheep or goat, 
nourishes the intermediate nymphs. A single tick can give rise to 
the disease in its most fatal form. 

Live Gtcle and Habits oe the Bont Tick. 

To advantageously apply the teachings of the experiments, a 
knowledge of the life cycle and habits of the Bont Tick is essential. 
This tick, in common with all the other sorts ordinarily found on 
stock in this Colony, has lour distinct life stages. First it exists as 
an egg; the egg hatches and there appears the larva or seed tick ; the 
larva gains an animal, feeds and drops to the ground ; after a period 
of rest the larval skin is sloughed and there appears the nymph ; 
the nymph locates on a host, feeds and drops off as did the replete 
larva; again there is a quiescent interval followed by a second 
casting of the skin, and the adult appears. The adult male lives to 
fertilize females ; the female finds a host where a male is present, 
engorges herself, and then falls to the ground wherein or whereon 
to lay her numerous eggs, of which there may be fifteen thousand or 
more. The larva is a mere animate speck at first, but swells out 
into a plump blue- black miniature of an engorged female. The 
increase in length is from about one-fortieth of an inch to one- 
twelfth. The larva has only six legs and is thus easily distin- 
guishable from the nymph. The nymph as it finds a host is a flat, 
brown creature about a twelfth of an inch long, and by its colour, size, 
flatness and great activity forcibly reminds one of a third grown 
bed-bug. It increases to about one-fifth of an inch in length by its 
feeding, but its growth is better told by itjs increase in weight, which 
is full thirty-five times ; the colour changes to bluish grey. 
"V^en fully engorged it superficially resembles the common Blue 
Tick, but it is shorter and proportionately broader, and darker in 
colour. No method of distinguishing the sexes during the larval 
and nymphal stages is known. The absence of a genital orifice 
serves for the easy separation of nymphs from adults in all ticks. 
The adult Bonts are too well known to require description for those 
who dwell in heartwater districts ; it may be mentioned, however, 
that engorged female specimenja, which measure fully an inch in 
length and three-quarters of an inch in width and weigh one-tenth 
of an ounce, are quite common. Probably no other species of tick 
clings more tenaciously to its host. Often a piece of flesh tears 
away when a specimen is forcibly removed, and quite as often as 
otherwise the rostrum is injured. Recently a partly engorged female 
with a thin line of muscle two and an eighth inches long was 
received from an Bast London farmer, who reported that the speci- 
men had been pulled from a festered sore on one of his cows. 
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The life stages of the Bont Tick ai*e of variable duration, largely 
dependent upon the degree of heat and hence the season of the year. 
Development is rapid through the summer and very slow during the 
winter, and therefore both the tick and heart Water are most common 
in the warm season. The period from the time the female drops to 
the time she commences to lay has varied in specimens observed 
from twelve days in summer to twelve weeks in winter ; and the 
complete period from the dropping of the female to the hatching of 
the eggs, from eleven weeks in summer to thirty-sis: weeks through 
the winter. The time from the dropping of the larva to the appear- 
ance of the nymph has varied from twenty-three days to twelve 
weeks; and from the dropping of the nymph to the appear- 
ance of the adult, twenty-seven days to fourteen weeks. 
These records are for rearings over moist sand in an unusually warm 
Cape Town office.j Hn an incubator heated to 87®- 92®F., larvm have 
moulted in fifteen days and nymphs in twenty ; a higher temperature 
than 95® seemed rather to retard than to hasten development. 

The period spent on the host appears to be practically the same 
summer and winter bat differs with different animals and on 
different parts of the same animal ; it generally takes less time, 
for instance, for specimens to become engorged on an ox 
than on a sheep or a goat, less time on some goats than on 
others, and less time on the udder or belly of a goat 
than on its legs and feet. In general the feeding period of 
the larva and nymph varies from four and a fourth days to 
eight days ; occasionally on the legs and feet of a goat it is 
lengthened upwards to twenty-five days. The period spent by 
the female appears to depend very much upon the virility of the male 
with which she mates ; if he is a »vorn and feeble specimen she may 
stay several weeks, but ordinarily she stays about eight days on au 
ox and nine to ten on a goat. The male remains on indefinitely. 
Large numbers have been observed to remain upwards of fifteen 
weeks ; a single one which attached to a cow on October 2nd, 1890, 
was still on in the same position on September 22nd, J 900, when the 
cow was sold and sent away. It had no mates. 

The period through which the Bont Tick may survive whilst 
awaiting a host seems longer in winter than in summer. In the cool 
months larvm have been kept seven months without food, nymphs 
six months and adults six and one-half months ; only a few of large 
numbers, however, have remained alive for so long. In series B of 
the experiments is mentioned a case of fever produced by ticks that 
moulted in July and were applied in January of the following year. 
The larvae mount grass or bashes and await the passing of animals. 
I5ymphs and adults hide in the ground, sometimes out of sight in 
loose dirt or in holes ; the presence of animals near by attracts then* 
attention in some undetermined manner and causes them to run 
actively about in search of the desired prey. 

At least one year is probably required for a complete life cycle 
-even when little time is lost in finding a host, and it is quite likely 
4 
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that two years is often occupied, whilst even so lengthy a cycle as two* 
years and a half is not impossible. The warmer the locality and the 
more abundant the stock, the shorter becomes the period. 

Some kinds of ticks (as the common Dog Tick, Hoimaphymli^ 
leachi) desert their host on its death, but it seems unusual for the 
Bont Tick to exercise this means of possibly saving its life ; it 
generally remains on the skin and there perishes. An odd male 
occasionally wanders off, and, naturally, all such individuals which 
as larvio, nymphs or adults have practically finished feeding or only 
just begun also loosen their hold and crawl away. 

Deductions eeom the Knowledge G-ained. 

As the transmission of heartwaber apparently depends upon a 
tick, it appears quite certain that its prevalence depends upon the 
abundance of the species of ticks that can communicate it. That the 
Blue Tick, the Red Tick, and the Tampan all seem wholly incapable 
of carrying the infection, is strongly indicative that kinds of 
parasites other than ticks are not implicated, and that if any species 
other than the Bont Tick is concerned it is a close ally. The closest 
relative to the Bont in the Ootony is the Schildpad Tick {Amhlyomma 
devium Koch), a species found on snakes and tortoises. Nymphs' 
have been found on goats, but only a few. The next nearest relative 
is the Bont Leg or Bontepooten Tick {Eyaloinma segypHum, 
Andouin). This is a widespread species that occurs in great 
numbers iu the Willowmore, Aberdeen and other Midland districts. 
Pourteen attempts to rear its larvm on goats were made daring tho 
past year without a single success, and attempts to infest a cow, a 
cat, a guinea pig, a dog, a fowl, a tortoise and my own person were 
also failures. Until we learn how to rear the species, we cannot 
determine its behaviour towards heartwater. The normal larval 
host may not be any kind of stock. 

But whether or not other kinds of ticks can transmit the disease, 
the fact remains that the one kind, the Bont, is the principal agent. 
To suppress this tick on a farm is, I believe, to check the disease ; 
and to prevent its introduction to a farm is to keep tho disease 
away. Farmers in heartwater areas should bestir themselves to 
[learn what measures are of most value in destroying the tick ; and 
farmers just outside of the area should learn to know the tick and 
see to it that it does not got established on their veld. Horses and 
cattle that have returned from Bont Tick areas should be examined 
and every Bont pulled off.. Stock purchased at fairs should also be 
well examined. It is difficult to find larvie and nymphs, but the 
adults are conspicuous. It is dangerous to allow males to remain, for 
males attract females, and whereas clean horses or cattle away four 
or five days on Bont Tick veld would probably return without a 
single female, they would bring numerous specimens were a few males 
present on them at the start. The abundance of the tick on a neigh- 
bonring farm should not discourage a farmer from doing his utmost^ 
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to keep kis stock clean ; it sometimes happens thab a wire fence 
separates a practically clean farm from a badly infested one. 

Groats and sheep serve as efficient hosts for the Bont Tick, but my 
impression is that the multiplication of the pest is almost wholly 
due to cattle. It is hard to get a stand of nymphs or larvae on sheep, 
and nearly all that do bite attach to the legs and feet. Goats are 
far more freely infested by the early stages. The adults mainly 
attach to the legs and feet of both sheep and goats, although the 
bare places back of the shoulders and between the thighs are also 
favourite places. The adults bite deeply and irritate small stock 
exceedingly ; in consequence the animals bite and scratch the 
affected parts, thus preventing many of the females from maturing. 
It was only by keeping the inlested legs in stockings that engorged 
females were secured in the experiments; almost all adults that 
were not protected were soon rubbed or bitten off. Cattle seem 
much less sensitive to the ticks and are, besides, less able to free 
themselves of them. The farmer should remember these facts and 
avoid, as much as possible, from running small stock on veld where 
Eont Tick infested cattle are or have been. 

The prompt removal and isolation of heartwater animals will serve 
to minimize the number of cases. To get the best results the flocks 
and herds should he watched attentively and the animals that look 
the least ill should be removed from the others at once and kept 
where ticks that drop from them will have little or no chance of 
subsequently getting on animals susceptible to the disease. One or 
more small quarantine paddocks might with advantage be arranged 
near the homestead, Acimals that recover should not be allowed to 
mingle with susceptible ones or even to cross the veld used by the 
latter until they have been well at least a month. 

Some farmers bring sick animals into sheds where they keep rams. 
There is danger to the rams in this practice, for larvm or nymphs 
might drop off in the sheds and after moulting wander to the ram 
pens. As a matter of fact the danger is little because there are 
usually large numbers of fowls about the sheds and yards on the 
look-out for dainty morsels like engorged ticks. If quarantine 
paddocks for sick animals are used, fowls should be encouraged to 
run there ; in fact fowls and tick-eating birds should be encouraged 
to frequent the kraals and other places where the animals rest. 

The experiments show that there is danger of bringing the disease 
into new veld with stock ot all kinds from heartwater areas. This 
danger lessens with the increase in time between leaving the heart- 
water area and depasturing the animals on the new veld and is very 
slight after a week, the ticks capable of carrying the infection 
having by that time nearly all dropped off. Engorged ticks in all 
stages of growth are easily injured, and most of those that drop from 
a herd or a flock when passing aIon< a road are undoubtedly 
destroyed by being trampled upon. At resting places, the ticks are 
much more likely to escape. 
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In the light of the experiments, ifc is quite reasonable to suppose 
that heartwater infection can be eliminated from any tract of veld 
by eimply excluding all susceptible animals for a period. To simply 
eliminate the disease would not be a very great advantage, for as 
long as the Bont Tick remained in numbers the disease might at any 
time be re-introduced by a single sick or convalescent animal or by 
one or more pathogenic specimens o£ the tick brought perhaps by an 
ox or a horse, and when introduced would spread with awful 
rapidity. But it is conceivable that by excluding all animals for a 
period, both the tick and the disease might be eliminated ; and that, 
then, ordinary care would suffice to prevent either the tick or the 
disease from becoming again established. In the United States the 
red water area is being slowly but surely diminished in extent by the 
eradication o£ the tick that transmits the disease. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the 1899 report of the Bureau says on 
this subject : — 

“ Another line in which progress has been made is in lessening the area of 
the infected district. Whole counties have been placed above the cattle 
quarantine line, because tbe ticks have been destroyed in those ' counties and 
the danger of contagion removed. In many other counties the citizens have 
taken up the task of tick killing and are making rapid progress in freeing their 
districts from this pest.’^ 

The means used in exterminating the tick, in this case a close ally 
to our Blue Tick, are not stated in the report, but from other writings 
it is quite certain that reliance is placed almost wholly upon the 
starving-out plan. 

Field experiments on an extensive scale to determine (one might 
almost say examples to demonstrate) the feasability of banishing 
heartwater and the Bont Tick from any given area are much needed, 
and the farmers of south-eastern districts are urged to give the 
matter serious attention. The G-overnment might, justifiably, be 
asked to conduct the work and bear the expense ; but with no 
session of Parliament in prospect through which funds might be 
secured, and for other good reasons, it is suggested that farmers 
might well emulate the example of the American stockmen who are 
ridding their districts of redwater and its transmitting tick. Tho 
farmers^ associations in some of the worst heartwater seebions, say 
those in Albany, Alexandria, and the lower parts of Port Beaufort 
and Uitenhage districts, might with advantage, I think, form small 
syndicates amongst their members for purchasing or leasing sites 
and for defraying the other necessary expenses. The sites selected 
should be on notoriously bad heartwater veld. They should be 
securely fenced and efiSoient means used to prevent any kind of stock 
or game from getting into them. Each large enclosure might be 
subdivided into paddocks, and these experimentally stocked in 
succession with susceptible animals at the expiration of twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty-four months; if the expense of subdividing 
were not too great, other paddocks might be left for fifteen and 
thirty months. 
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It is recognized that birds and small animals would remain on 
veld that might be closed and that no control could be exercised 
over these creatures ; also that some bucks and perhaps even larger 
game might have to remain. For experiments, it would be advisable 
to use enclosures containing no large wild animals; but in the 
practical application of the idea to farms in general, I do not think 
that game will have to be reckoned with as a factor of importance. 
As far as I have learned the Bont Tick is rarely seen on bucks of any 
kind even in badly infested areas except on old, emaciated animals, 
and I have not heard of its being taken from hares. The common 
tick that infests tortoises is a distinct species. Some farmers think 
that locusts often carry the young ticks from one farm to another, 
and while one can imagine tbat a few ticks may at times be trans- 
porbed for some distance by winged locusts incidental to their 
migrations, the chances, it seems to me, are very much against clean 
veld becoming infested in such a manner. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


In connection with the paper published in the last issue we may 
add that as far back as 1864 an Act was passed in the British 
Parliament making metric weights and measures legal. Four years 
afterwards in a thin House a Bill to render metrics compulsory was 
read a second time by a majority of 219 to 67. The matter waS 
then shelved on the Government asking for time to await the report 
of a Royal Commission then sitting on the currency question. The 
list of members of the present British House of Commons who have 
notified their approval of the compulsory adoption of metric weights 
and measures now amounts to a total of 260 (Decimal Association). 
It may thus be anticipated that before long the subject will command 
a majority in the House. The Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom have presented petitions to Parliament in 
favour of the metric system, and have quite recently passed a 
resolution in favour of its compulsory adoption. The British 
Ajssociation for the Advancement of Science and the International 
Statistical Congress have passed resolutions recommending the 
general adoption of the metric system. 

Cassell states that up to 1899 four hundred million people were 
using the metric system. 
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The following table from the Imperial Institute Journal of July 
1902 is one of the most convenient for ready reference in working 
with metrical and common weights and measures : — 

METRICAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Tabi^s for Converting Metbicaii Weights and Measures. 


Hectare. 


Acre. 

Kilometre 

i. Eng. Mile. 

SQUARE 

Kilometre, Eng. Milk. 

0*405 

1 

2 471 

1-609 

1 

0*621 

2-692 

1 

0*386 

0-809 

2 

4-942 

3-219 

2 

1-243 

5*184 

2 

0*772 

1*214 

3 

7-413 

4-828 

3 

1 1*864 

7*776 

3 

1 158 

1-619 

4i 

9-885 

6-438 

4 

2-486 

10*368 

4 

1-644 

2-028 

5 

i 12-366 

8-047 

5 

3*107 

12*960 

5 

1*930 

2*428 

6 

14-827 

9-656 

6 

3-728 

15*662 

6 

2-316 

2*833 

7 

17-298 

11-265 

7 

4*350 

18*144 

7 

2*702 

3-237 

8 

39-769 

12-879 

8 

4-971 

20-736 

8 

3*088 

3-642 

9 

22-240 

14-484 

9 

5-592 

23-328 

9 

3-474 

4-047 

10 

24 711 

16-093 

10 

C-214 

26-920 

10 

3-860 

8-093 1 

20 

49-423 

32-186 

20 

12-428 

51-840 

20 

7^720 

12*140 

30 

74-134 

48*279 

30 

18 641 

77-760 

30 

11-680 

16-187 

40 

98*846 

64*373 

40 

24 865 

103-680 

40 

16-440 

20-234 

SO 

123*557 

80-466 

50 

31-069 

129-600 

50 

19-300 

24*286 

60 

148-268 

96 659 

60 

37-283 

165-520 

60 

23-160 

28-327 

70 

172-980 

112-662 

70 

43 497 

181-440 

70 

27-020 

32-373 

80 

197-692 

128-746 

80 

49-710 

207-360 

80 

30-880 

36 420 

90 

222*903 

144-839 

90 

56 924 

233-280 

90 

34-740 

40-467 

400 

247*114 

160-932 1 

100 

62-138 

259-200 

100 

38-601 


Metre, 


Yard. 

Kilogramme. 

Lb. Avoir. 

Litre. 


Gallons. 

0-914 

1 

1-094 

0-454 

1 

2-20 

4 64 

1 

0-S2 

1-829 

2 

2-187 

0-907 

2 

4-41 

9-Ofl 

2 

0-44 

2*748 

3 

3-281 

1-3C1 

3 

6-01 

13-08 

3 

0*66 

8-G68 

4 

4-374 

1-814 

4 

8-82 

18-17 

4 

0*68 

4-672 

5 

6-468 

2-268 

9 1 

33-02 

22*72 

S 

l-IO 

6-486 

6 

6-662 

2-722 

6 

13-23 

27-26 

6 

1*32 

6*401 

7 

7-G66 

3-175 

7 

15-43 

31-80 

7 

1-54 

7*316 

8 

8*749 

3-629 i 

^ i 

17-G4 

36*85 

8 

1-76 

8*229 

9 

9-843 

4-082 

9 1 

19-84 

40-89 

9 

1*98 

9*144 

10 

10*936 

4-636 

10 

22 06 

45* 13 

10 

2*20 

18-288 

20 

21*873 

9-072 1 

20 

44-09 

90-87 

20 

4-40 

27-432 

30 

82*809 

13 608 1 

80 

66-14 

186*30 

30 

6-CO 

36*576 

40 

43-746 

18-144 ! 

40 

88*18 

181-74 

40 

8-80 

46-719 

50 

64-682 

22 679 ' 

50 ; 

110*23 

227-17 

SO 

11*00 

54-868 

60 

66-618 

27-215 : 

60 

132*28 

272*61 

60 

13*20 

64-007 

70 

76-664 

31-752 1 

70 

154*82 

818 04 i 

70 

16*40 

78*151 

80 

87-491 

86 288 ' 

SO 

176-37 

363*48 ! 

80 

17*60 

82-296 

90 

98-427 

40*823 

90 

198-42 

408-91 1 

90 

19*80 

91-438 

100 

109*363 

46-369 

100 

220*46 

t 

454*36 

lOO 

22*01 


Eor me of these tables the following explanation is necessary : — The figures 4/n 
heavier type represent either of the columns beside it^ as the case may he; tiith 
hectares and acres m the first set of columns, 1 acre^O'dOd hectare, and vice vena, 
J hectare=^2‘4i71 acres, a/nd so on. 
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Their Destruction by Oil Spraying. 


Eastern Province Experiments. 


By Me. 0. P. Lodnsbitby, G-ovt. Entomologist. 


Tick destrnction has become a stock farming problem of 
•considerable importance in South Africa. Everywhere in the 
country ticks are more or less of a peat and in many sections they 
are a veritable plague. The south-eastern and eastern seaboard is 
the most afflicted part of the Cape Colony, but stock often suffer 
severely in southern and south-western districts and even in portions 
of the Karroo. Year by year the evil has been increasing, in some 
places slowly, in others rapidly. A prominent Willowmore farmer 
recently told the writer that ticks were no trouble at all in his 
•locality five years ago, whilst now the Bont Leg species is so 
injurious to his stock that he fears he will be driveu out of sheep 
•farming by it. 

Various remedies are employed in the Colony to destroy ticks, but 
•most are used lu a more or less haphazard manner with little 
attempt at system or thoroughness. I am told that many natives 
.practice greasing their cattle, and that at some kraals hogs are 
reared chiefly to furnish fat for the purpose. Tick clipping with 
scissors, leaving the parasites to dry out on the skin or to drop off 
as may chance to follow, is a common resort along the coast. One 
•old pioneer of the East London district writes that he pays his 
native herdsmen to collect female Bont ticks from his cattle, giving 
them 3d. for each fill of a half pound jam tin. In this way he 
estimated to have obtained between two and three bushels of ticks 
last year. A great many farmers now spray or hand dress with one 
or another of the numerous carbolic and arsenical sheep dips at a 
heavy expense for materials and labour, and unfortunately, through, 
ignorance of the habits of the ticks, most of these men grossly over- 
-estimate the value of their applications. 

Incidental Evils feom Ticks. 

There are many distinct kinds of ticks on stock in the Colony, and, 
aside from the direct injury the various kinds do in draining off the 
blood of their hosts, some sorts transmit disease. The common Blue 
Tick is no doubt the usual if not the sole agent in the spread of 
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red water; the Bont Tick spreads heartwater; and the Dog Tick 
spreads malignant jauadice or what_ is more commonly though 
wrongly called distemper. Probably other diseases are similarly 
disseminated, and not only diseases but putrefactive organisms that 
give rise to open sores that seriously affect the health of stock. One 
small tick, a species of Ixodes^ is considered by many observant 
farmers to be responsible for a form of paralysis in sheep common 
in several eastern districts; and much lameness in stock, both large 
and small, is directly due to deep biting ticks like the Bont Leg and 
the Bont. 

Of all the various ticks probably none is so pernicious in its 
effects as the Bont Tick [Amblyomma hebrseum), hnd it is against 
this species that most attempts at tick destruction in Cape Colony 
have been specially directed. This tick is very abundant along the 
Pish River Rand in the northern part of the Albany district. It 
was here that the first really systematic and intelligently directed 
efforts at tick destruction in South Africa, of which I am aware, 
were begun. The man who instituted this work was the Hon. 
Arthur Douglass, M.L.A., and the remedy he adopted and still 
faithfully follows is 

PAEAmNi: Oil Spsaying. 

For many years ticks had been getting steadily worse on 
Heatherton Towers, Mr. Douglass’s property, and along in 189(3 he 
concluded that he must manage to suppress the pest or soon cease 
cattle farming. The various dressings that were and are still more 
or less used by others were tested and one by one discarded as 
inefficient. A dipping vat was constructed and some dipping tests 
made, but various circumstances led to the abandonment of dipping 
in favour of spraying. His efforts to find a successful wash were 
finally rewarded by his demonstration that paraffine oil, the ordinary 
illuminating oil found in every household, answered the requirements. 
Other colonial farmers had used paraffine against ticks, but when 
put on with a sponge or cloth as was usual, it was less effectual 
against ticks and burned the skin of the animals. In America, too, 
paraffine had for several years been employed as a cattle spray, but 
Mr. Douglass did not know of this, and the fact should not detract 
from the credit given to him. His delight at the discovery was 
unbounded, and with characteristic enthusiasm he issued an invita- 
tion early in 1898 to all and sundry interested to visit his farm on 
an appointed day to witness a practical exposition of tick killing by 
the newly found agent. The value of the demonstration was not 
wholly the bringing forward of oil as a spraying material, for of 
almost equal importance was the exhibition of how a wash could be 
economically*and quickly applied by having the cattle being treated 
enclosed in a narrow passage between two fences. 

A large number of farmers attended the deaionstration, and by 
them and the newspaper reporters a knowledge of the remedy was 
quickly disseminated throughout the surrounding country. Many 
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farmers have begun to follow his example^ but not nearly the number 
that should do so or that would have done so had ifc not been for the 
troublous times through which the Colony has but just emerged. 
Now we may expect a more general crusade against ticks^ and hence 
it is a most fitting time for the review of this oil remedy. The first 
requisite when many cattle are to be sprayed is the passage in which 
to enclose them. This is called the ^^race/^ Two races are shown 
in our illustrations, the one at Heatherton Towers and the one at 
Cottesbrook, Adelaide^ Mr. L. J. Roberts’ farm. 

The Douglass Race 

is a passage twenty -three feet long and two feet wide between wires. 
It accommodates three adult cattle at a time. The posts for the 
sides are set about six feet apart and are bedded in cement. They 
are strung with eight horizontal size No. 6 wires stayed with three 
ties of doubled No. 8 wire between each two posts. The top wire is 
five feet from the ground. The floor is made nine inches to a foot 
thick and is finished with cement mixed with good sand in the 
proportion of one to three. It is depressed along the middle and 
slopes towards one end, where it drains into a cemented hole at the 
side. To enable the men to better spray the under side of the animals, 
a trench about two feet wide and nearly as deep extends along each 
side close to the fence ; therein the men crouch who handle the 
spraying nozzles. A heavy swing gate closes the end of the race 
when cattle are enclosed, and long poles inserted on the wires are 
placed between the cattle to hold them apart. The high iron fence 
at one side of the race shown in the illustration was erected as a 
breakwind that heavy winds might not interfere with the work. 

The Roberts Race 

was built much later than the Douglass Race and naturally emb 'dies 
some improvements. In fact, Mr. Roberts first built a temporary 
race in close accordance with the Douglass specifications, and 
erected his present substantial one after he had gained sufficient 
experience with the first to know just what was wanted. The 
race is built in his calf kraal against the front of his long calf shed, 
the supporting posts of which are utilized so far as they are in place. 
In extreme length, that is from the front of the first post to the 
back of the last, it measures twenty-one feet. Three cattle at a time 
are accommodated. The front beast is allowed three inches short of 
eight feet in which to stand, and the second and third beasts each 
six and one half feet. There are eight posts in all on each side. 
These are not spaced quite uniformly but so as to have one close 
behind each animal as it stands in place and others intermediate. 
There is a single intermediate one in the hind and middle sections 
and two in the longer front section. The nearness of the posts to* 
one another obviates the necessity for wire lacings. They stand five 
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feet high and are connected by a beam of heavy native wood, about 
two inches by six, which extends along their tops outside. This 
beam is bolted in place and forms an efficient brace. Three feet and 
three inches above the floor, that is mid- flank high on an ox, a gas- 
pipe of one and one-half inch diameter extends along the sides of the 
race on the inside of the posts, the posts being cut away slightly to 
receive it. Between the floor and the gas-pipe are four heavy wires 
(the lowest is missing in the illustration) and between the gas-pipe 
and the brace above is another. I believe Mr. Roberts later decided 
that there should be two above the gas-pipe, but only one was up 
when I last visited the place. The wires are let through the posts 
as is usual in South African fencing. 

The width of the race between the two lines of gas-pipo is twenty- 
four inches, which is just wide enough to take the largest ox on the 
farm. The front of the race has a Roberts’ patent gas-pipe gate” 
about three feet wide by five feet high. The floor consists of set 
stones covered with two to three inches of cement, and like the 
Douglass it is graded to drain down the middle and into a cement- 
Kned excavation at one side. The cover to the hole may be seen in 
the illustration of the empty race near the bottom on the right. A 
hard floor is a necessity. A soft floor quickly becomes a quagmire, 
and even a cement one soon becomes fouled during spraying by the 
accumulation of dung, urine and dripping spray. 

The animals are kept separate in the race by short poles passed 
between them through wire loops in front of the posts. The loops 
can be plainly seen in the illustration showing horses in the race. 
No poles were inserted on this occasion. The animals naturally press 
forward and the back beasts get their heads over the separating 
poles. The front one is held back by the gate, and hence the reason 
for making its section of the race longer than the others, liehind 
the race proper is the 

Crush ifARH, 

which leads from the kraal. This yard has strong side fences that 
converge towards the race, as may be seen in the illustrations taken 
from behind. A doxen or more cattle, as may be convenient, are 
driven into the crush from the kraal, and then as they are wanted 
they are urged along into the race. From the front of the race, the 
exit is into a camp. 

Horses and Mules 

are passed through the race and are sprayed just as are cattle by 
both Douglass and Roberts. The latter keeps no sheep and the 
former only two or three hundred, which are hand dressed. The 
ostriches at Heatherton Towers are, however, sprayed with oil and 
water for the Ostrich Fly {Hippobosca struthionis) and lioe, 
but not for ticks, of which the birds are able to keep themselves 
fairly free. 
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The First Time 

animals are driven into a race they are apt to go very unwillingly, 
and when once in may make violent exertions to jump over the front 
or sides or to crawl out beneath. A heavy hard- wood gate on the 
Gottesbrook race was quickly smashed by a vicious ox, but though 
the gas-pipe one has been charged and jumped on times without 
number it has resisted every strain without being injured. The race 
gate should be kept open when the animals are driven in until the 
foremost is in his place, and then it should be quickly shut in his 
face and a pole put back of him before he can retreat. Alter 
having been sprayed a few times, however, there is little trouble in 
urging the animals on, the wildest of them generally moving quietly 
forward in their turn as if conscious of the benefits of the treatment. 

Some farmers do not use a race in spraying but tether their cattle 
to posts in the kraal instead. When only a few tame cattle are 
concerned this procedure is not a bad one, but it is cruel and 
exceedingly laborious when a large lot of half wild cattle have to be 
handled. Milch cows that are stabled (as few are outside the towns 
at the Cape) may be sprayed in their stalls, but they should be turned 
out immediately afterwards. 

The Time Eequiebd 

to spray cattle in a race after the men and animals have become 
accustomed to the routine averages about a minute a head. Sixty 
animals an hour are ordinarily handled at both Heatherton Towers 
and Gottesbrook with sprayers working simultaneously on the two 
sides of the race. Seventy-five to one hundred animals can be 
hustled through, but the first requisite of cattle spraying is thorough- 
ness, and to maintain thoroughness the men at the nozzles must not 
be undiily rushed. 

Five or six men are needed for the work, one or two at the pump 
or pumps, one on each side to spray, one behind to drive, and one to 
attend the forward gate. The most trustworthy men should be at 
the nozzles, for the ticks that are not hit by the spray will continue 
to live. The animals are not sprayed all over. 

Only the Under and Rear Parts, 

the dewlap, tail, feet and legs are generally sprayed, for few adult 
Bont ticks are found elsewhere. The men keep a sharp look-out, 
however, and wet down any that chance to be high on the flanks, 
and may spray the whole body if the Blue Tick is abundant. Boat 
ticks on the sides and back and along the tail are more common 
amongst sprayed cattle than unsprayed. This is because males that 
get in these unusual positions may be overlooked in spraying, and, 
the other males beicg killed, the females search farther in quest of 
mates, thus finding those in the exceptional places which ordinarily 
are quite overlooked. 
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IVIrxEi) Oil and Water 

tfoon superseded the use of pure oil, and for the application of the two* 
liquids together specially fitted pumps are necessary. Mr. Douglass 
was using pure oil when the photographs here given of his race were 
taken, and hence the pump shown is a simple one. At that time his 
race had an extension to hold three cattle after spraying, that the oil 
dripping from them might he saved ; but with the use of diluted oil 
it became of small advantage to save the extra drip and the 
extension was removed. Mr. Douglass uses two Douglass Patent 
Syphon Pumps for his spraying, whilst Mr. Roberts has one large 
pump that he fitted up himself ; it delivers two streams, one of 
which is led through an iron pipe laid under the race for the supply 
of the hose on the farther side. 

There are several makes of oil-water pumps, and in the next issue 
of the Journal all the important ones will be discussed and several of 
them illustrated ; therefore the pump phase of the problem will be 
omitted from this article. 

Mr. Douglass has his pumps set to supply twenty-five per cent, of 
oil. Mr, Roberts sets his at twenty per cent. Experiments which 
Mr. Roberts and the writer conducted showed that fifteen per cent, 
mixture well applied was fatal to the ticks, but no pump always- 
works perfectly true to its gauge and hence some allowance is 
necessary. 

The Quantity op Oil 

used afc Heatherton Towers approximates ten gallons to one hundred 
bead of mixed cattle, and at Cottesbrook the average is a trifle 
higher, being about ten and two-thirds gallons. Ten gallons in a 
twenty per cent, mixture for one handled cattle averages a half 
gallon of liquid to a beast. The amount of oil recovered from the 
drain holes is usually from five to ten per cent, of the total used. 
Mr. Douglass has all the drainings poured into a large tank and hasr 
all the oil skimmed oft after twenty-four hours. Mr. Roberts 
generally boils his before skimming and thinks he saves by the 
method. 


The Interval hetween Sprayings 

is made fourteen days at Heatherton Towers and twelve days at 
Cottesbrook, Mr. Douglass at first thought one spraying a month 
would do, but soon found the interval too long and reduced it to 
nineteen' days. The idea is to spray suflSciently often to prevent any 
female Bont ticks from maturing. In 1899 the writer traced tho life 
cycle of the Bont Tick and lound that the female took six and one- 
half days or longer to fill up on an ox. Few were found to fall until 
eight days had passed. It so happens, fortunately, that a female 
rarely attaches except by a male that has been on several days, and 
that when one does attach elsewhere its development is very slow uutil 
after it has contrived to mate. No observed males have become attrac- 
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tive until they have been on four days, and ie^ have abiraoled until 
they have been on five or six. Therefore the period after a thorough 
spraying during which no female can mature may be calculated as 
twelve days, which allows for a male attaching the day of spraying 
and of becoming ready for company on the fifth day, and for a 
female then at once finding this male and becoming ready to drop 
on the last day. It seems unlikely that any females will actually fill 
up in the minimum time, particularly as one would imagine the 
presence of the oil to have a deterrent effect for a day or more, and 
it was thought quite safe to make the interval between sprayings an 
even fortnight. Mr, Douglass adopted this interval soon after the 
tick studios were published and seems still satisfied that it is short 
enough. Mr. Roberts, however, after two years’ experience, fears 
a few females are permitted to mature and has now cut off the two 
extra days. It must be remembered that if any Bont males escape 
a spraying, new females may mate with them at once and perhaps be 
matured in seven or eight days ; the necessity for very thorough 
spraying is thereby emphasized. 

The common Blue Tick stays on an animal three weeks or more; 
very few specimens indeed come off under twenty -three days. Hence 
the complete destruction of all that come on the animals once in 
three weeks should prevent any of this species from fully maturing. 
The females of the Red Tick, the species found clustered about the 
anus and genitals, may go on ooincidently with males and drop off 
six days later fully engorged, and hence dressings for it would have 
to be at least every six days to be most effectual; but, fortunately, 
this species is not one that requires repressive measures. It spends 
a fortnight or more in the ears of animals in its early stages, and 
could there be destroyed at longer intervals were it not that syring- 
ing ears with parafline is too harmful a measure to warrant adoption. 

The Effect or Oil Spjray oh the Ticks 

begins to be apparent almost at once, and in an hour after spraying 
most of the victims are dead. On the next day many are already 
dry and easily break off. Engorged female Blues become shrivelled, 
blackened and hard, and look as if they had been parched. It is 
not easy to determine the full effect until after twenty-four hours, so 
judgment on the success of a spraying should be suspended for that 
length of time. 

The Bout Tick is as quickly destroyed by the spraying as any 
other kind. The Red Tick is the most likely to escape, as the skin 
where it prefers to attach is devoid of hair and the spray there- 
fore fails to remain. The Blue Tick when actively feeding is almost 
certain to die ; but when it is hanging dormant waiting for a change 
of skin it stands a good chance of escaping. The Blue is the only 
species of tick that we have that always remains on the animal at 
such times. The efficacy of the spray largely depends on its being 
held on the animal in contact with the ticks for a short space of 
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time. It is the oil on the hair rather than that on the skin that does 
the killing. Oil rubbed on with a cloth is apt to burn the skin and 
yet not kill all the ticks, for the hairs get little o£ it. Bub an oil 
spray should be fairly hard, hard enough to drive against the skin> 
or the bases of the hairs will not be wetted and many young ticks 
close against the skin will escape. The Bont Tick will often survive 
a momentary immersion in pure paraiB&ne, and this anomaly has made 
some people doubt the efficacy of spraying; but they have only to 
try spraying once to discover how differently the spray acts to the 
momentary dipping. 

The Epeeots op Oil Speayin(^ on the Animals 

is generally nob injurious in any respect. In hot, dry weather the oil 
soon evaporates wiihout causing any damage to the skin, even when 
sprayed on undiluted. When cool, cloudy weather prevails, or when 
the spraying is done late in the day, a slight inflammation of sensitive 
skin may result however much or little od is used, but this injury is 
rarely enough to cause any suffering. Those who spray naturally 
take reasonable precautions to avoid injuting the animals. As far as 
can be arranged, the spraying is done early on fine days, and stabled 
animals are allowed to dry before they are again put under cover. 

The oil-water mixture seems far less apt to inflame the skin tban 
paraffine emulsion, that is the milky mixture formed by churning 
paraffine in strong soap and water, and the simple mixture is more 
destructive to the ticks. 

As ticks have decreased on their farms both Mr. Douglass and Mr. 
JKiOberts have 


Ceased to Sfray in the Winteil 

Mr. A. W, Douglass, son of the Hon. Arthur Douglass, who is now 
farming Heathorton Towers, sprays during eight months only, 
September to April inolasive. Ho sajs very few ticks arc now seen 
on the Cattle during the winter. Mr, Roberts has his cattle brought 
up to the race at the regular periods and simply hand smears the few 
ticks found on them. Three years ago the Bont Tick was numerous 
on his cattle all through the winter, and many of them were studded 
all over with the Blue species even in July. 

How Long must Spraxing be Oontinced ? 

No strict time limit can be put. The chances are that the remedy 
as practised by Mr. Douglass will be needed, without any relaxation^ 
at least through the summer months, for all of three years and 
perhaps five. After one season of faithful spraying, a decided 
improvement will be evident; but even after five years it is probable 
that several sprayings every season will be necessary, and necessary 
indefinitely thereafter, to keep the pest well suppressed. 
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Spraying lias been practised as regnlarly as conditions permitted 
for four years at Heatherton Towers, and there was still a fair 
sprinkling of ticks, I am told, on the cattle last summer ; bat the 
improvement over five years ago is said to be immense. In a recent 
letter from there I am told that the stock now prosper as they have 
never done before. The heifers almost invariably come up after 
calving with all their teats ; and sore udders, so much in e7idence on 
farms badly infested with the Bont Tick, are a thing of the past at 
Heatherton. The reduction of the pest, in Mr. Douglasses estima- 
tion, has added £2,000 to £8,000 to the value of the estate, and he 
thinks many hundreds of thousands of pounds would be added to the 
value of the coast farms in his part of the Colony were only oil 
spraying generally adopted. With the suppression of ticks, he and 
many others implicitly believe that sheep farming, and consequent 
great prosperity, would extend again right down to the coast. 

A farm near Heatherton Towers, worked by another son of the Hon. 
Arthur Doug'ass, has likewise been almost cleaned of ticks. Spray- 
ing has been carried on there for three years. It used to be almost 
as lively a spot for ticks as exists anywhere, and I became most 
painfully aware of the infestation by a brief visit. Young Bont 
ticks do not respect entomologists. 

Much better results than have been obtained at the farms 
mentioned may be confidently expected by farmers who now take up 
the spraying and pursue it thoroughly. The last two or three years 
have been too full of more serious work for the few who have 
sprayed for them to get the most out of the measure. For months 
at a stretch daring the invasion the men had to be on military duty, 
and the spraying when not altogether neglected had to be left with- 
out proper supervision. 

When spraying becomes more general and as more experience is 
acquired, it is likely rhat the present routine will be varied and 
improved upon. I fancy, myself, that a weekly spraying from the 
middle of December to the middle of April, say eighteen sprayings 
in all, will reduce the ticks much more quickly than spraying every 
other week throughout the year. Far more larvie and nymphal Bont 
ticks, stages which remain ou only about six days, would then be 
destroyed. But it has yet to be demonstrated that the cattle will 
stand a weekly treatment. If they are harmed by it, it may be open 
to proof that a weekly spraying for eight months in the year will 
almost clear out the ticks m two years' time. What is now wanted 
is that the remedy be taken up and pushed. It is certainly worth it* 
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An Italian Rural Industry 


The Making of Pecorino, or Ewe’s Milk Cheese* 


By Mes. M. L. Mflne. 

Wherever sheep are kept m Italy clieese is made from their milk. 
There are several qualities of shcep^s milk cheese. One of these, the 
kind made in Tuscany, is called "pocorino Toscano/^ and its making 
is easy and simple. As a rule, in Italy, the shepherd milks the ewes 
both morning and evening; his wife or daughter, who is called the 
shepherdess, makes the cheese, and her utensils are of the simplest 
description, viz ; — A large metal pot, a fine sieve, a wide and deep 
earthenware basin, a wooden stick with a few projecting bars at one 
end called the frulla,^^ and a mould made of a strip of wood with 
a cross bar at one end to which a string is attached, and which is 
called the cacine/^ These are all that are required. 
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Rennet is only used in making a coarso and strong quality of 
cheese, and in all the liner kinds the dried flowers of Gijnara 
Cardnnculiihj a plant nearly related to the garden artichoke, are pre- 
ferred to curdle the milk. It has a gieat bossy h(sid like a huge 
thistle. The flowers are allowed to diy on the plant until the fine 
purple florets can be easily picked out. "Jlieso florets are then 
spread on a cloth to be thoroughly dried, are then hung up in a 
bag, and if kept in a dry place remain good for an indefinite length 
of time. When ready for use they are oallod the presura.” In 
Italy lambs are generally left with the owes for one month. During 
this time the ewes are not milked. When the lambs are one month 
old they are sold, and then the ewes are milked both morning and 
evening for a space of four or five months, and the whole of their milk 
is made into cheese. In flocks where lambs are born twice a year, the 
ewes are only milked one month. From a flock of 80 ewes, about 
six hundred and fifty to seven hundred lbs. of cheese can be made 
in one season. The cheeses are sold wholesale to the shops at 3d. 
to 4id. per pound, and are retailed at 8d. or 9d, per pound. 
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The usual method of 

Making Pecorino Toscano 


is this. The shepherdess takes a small quantity of presura^ rubs it 
with her hands in half a tumbler of water, and allows it to soak 
in the water for a couple of minutes. If the milk is still 
warm from the ewes, it does not require to be heated, but if 
c >id it is placed near a fire, in a large metal pot, until it reaches 
the warmth of new milk. The water in which the presura 
has been soaked is then poured through a fine sieve into the 
milk. The milk is left in a warm but not hot place, and it becomes 
curd in from twenty to thirty-five minutes. As soon as the curd is 
firm, it is broken into very minute particles, by being well stirred 
backwards and forwards, from side to side, and around by means of 
ihe frulla. The shepheidess then slowly and gently draws the curd 
together with both her hands, pressing it until it becomes firm 
enough to bo lifted out of the pot and placed in the wooden mould 
or cacin i. The cacina having been well washed, is drawn into a 
circular shape by means of the string which is fastened round it, 
and by tying more loosely or more tightly it serves to make a larger 
or smalh-‘r mould for the cheese. It is next placed in an earthenware 
basin. The shepherdess, as sooi as she has placed Ihe curd in the 
cacina, commences fo work and knead it with the outsti etched 
fingers of both hands, which must go almost to the bottom of the 
cur J. This is done steadily but not quickly for almost half an hour. 
The whey rushes out) cjf the curd, and must from time to time be 
empried into some receptacle, until the curd is reduced to half its 
oriifinpd The top of the cheese i':* uow very c^iVefully pressed 

and kneaded with tli 3 tips of the fiugeis until the burfaco is peifectly 
even. The cacina containing the curd is then turned over, and 
for twenty minutes mote the same process of working the card with 
outstretched fingeis goes on, taking care however n 4 to go deep 
enough to distuib the smoothed surface which now forms the bottom 
of the cheese. Tho curd should by this piocess be reduced to a 
quarter of its original size, and its top is finished in tho same way as 
was the bottom, by working and pressing with the tips of the fingers 
until there is an even surfi^ce. It is then thickly sprinkled with salt, 
and i^laced, still in the cacina, on a board in a cool place. It is not 
pressed or put under any w^eight. After twelve hours it is turned, 
and the bottom of the cheese, which is now uppeimost, is thickly 
sprinkled with salt. It is then left on the board for twelve hours 
more, when it is removed from the cacina and laid on a shelf in a cool 
place. The cheese is turned once a day for forty days. After that 
time it is rubbed all over with a very few drops of sweet olive oil, 
and placed on end in a large terra cotta jar. Every fifteen or 
twenty days it is again rubbed with oil, but very little must be 
used. This quality of cheese is very firm, but in the cold weather 
5 
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A Soi<T Cheese is Male 

by only sligbtly breaking the curd with the frulla so that it is left 
in large flakes. When put into the cacina, only the top and bottom 
of the curd is worked and pressed with the tips of the fingers, 
leaving a central stratum untouched. The cheese is then salted, and 
turned in the sarro way as the harder kind. After fifteen days it 
may be cut, as it is then at its best. The inside will be found to 
present the consistency of very thick cream. Both kinds of cheese 
must be made of perfectly sweet milk, but the evonmg^s milk may 
be mixed with that of the morning if both are sweet. Twenty 
sheep can be milked in half an hour. 

Eiootta^^ 

is made in this way. The whey that is left after the pecorino is 
made, is strained through a fine sieve to remove every particle of 
curd. It is then poured into a metal pot, and is placed on a slow 
fire. After the whey boils, it is allowed to simmer for five or six 
minutes, when all the white substance in the whey forms itself into 
ricotta. The shepherdess skims ofi the froth which rises to the 
surface, then draws the ricotta together and removes it from the 
whey with a flat drainer. It is heaped into a mass and allowed to 
drain, without being worked or pressed in any way, and it can be 
eaten as soon as it is cold. It is only good on the day it is made. 
Kicotta is a favomute dish in Italy, and it often takes the place of 
butter, being spread on bread. It is eaten with salt, sugar or honey ; 
mixed with spinach it is used as a vegetable, and in the South of 
Italy it is made into all kinds of sweet dishes. 

From the whey that is left after making two pounds of pecorino,. 
half a pound of ricotta can be made. 


In regard to the use of substitutes for wool the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter says; There is undoubtedly less wool in the 
United States than there was a year ago. It is a settled fact that 
the next Australasian yield will be light. It is true that prices are 
firm in London. It is also true that the strike in the American 
Wool Company's mills is diminishing. All these are bull factors 
in wool. As opposed to all these factors is the simple fact that 
when wool goes above 50 cents clean the use of substitutes increases- 
rapidly. That is to say, such has been the rule of late years. 
Whether that rule will hold in the future no one can, of course, say. 
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Return of Fruit Exported 

Dceinq the Months op Jdly and Adgdst, 1902. 


Porb. 

Variety of Fiuit. 

No. of 
Packages. 

Quantity. 

Deolaied Value. 

Capetown. 

Oranges ... j 

3 

150 

& s. d. 

loo 


Naartjes ... j 

34 

2,040 

22 0 0 


Pine Apples j 

1 

12 

0 10 0 


Total ... 

38 

2,202 

£23 10 0 


PATENT BOX-CLOSING DEVICE. 


Sir Charles Elliott), late G-eneral Manager of the Cape Government 
Railways, who is always on the look-out for innovations that may be 
advantageously introduced into the Colony, recently directed the 
attention of his successor to a simple and inja^enious device that 
appears to be largely used in the United Kingdom for fastening on 
the lids of ‘^horne trade packing cases/^ The use of the device 
renders a case much more lasting than otherwise ; and as, owing to 
the wood having to be imported, boxes are expensive in this country, 
it is believed that these patent fastenings will interest shippers who 
send fruit, butter, eggs and other commodities to market in boxes or 
cases, large or small, that are to be returned. Through the kindness 
of the Railway authorities this Department has been favoured with a 
copy of Sir Charles’s letter, and the loan of a model box fitted with 
a set of the fastenings. 

The accompanying illustration will assist in explaining the details 
of the device. There are eight pieces to each set of fittings, two of 
each of the four kinds shown. The two No. Is, one on each side, 
are screwed to the front of the case, each with its projecting top 
let flush into the upper edge of the wood. The lid is then laid in 
place and holes cut for the reception of the locking screws ” of the 
No. 2s, these screwing down into the No. Is. The No. 2s are thou 
screwed to the lid. Next the No. 3s. are screwed on in line with or 
parallel to^ the No. 2s. oa the opposite side of the lid, with their 
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curved ends projecting over and down. The No. 4s are then hooked 
on to the No. Ss and screwed against the back of the box. The lid is 
thus snugly held to the box back and front. To take it ofE one has 
only to loosen the locking [screws of the No. 2s. and slip them back 
to release the Ss from the 43. The locking screws cannot fall out. 
A vi w of the back of the model box, and one of the front, with the 
fittings in place and the lid slightly raised, are given in the 
illustration. 

The pieces are advertised to be made of ^^unbreakable best 
wrought iron.^^ Tney are supplied in four sizes, the smallest of 
which is the length shown by tho figures. This size is recommended 
for one-quarter to one-half inch wood. The second or medium size is 
four inches long and is reoomnended for one-half to three-quarters 
inch wood. The third or large size is six inches long and is for 
three- quartern to inch wood. The fourth or extra large si^e is eight 
inches long and is intended for very largo and heavy cases. The 
sm dl pize is amply large for any ordinary fruit box, and probably for 
most other oases to which a farmer would apply the de7ice. The 
makers say the fittings may be attached to any case, new or old, 
and will out-wear the timber of many cases.^^ As the use of nails 
or screws that must be removed to open the cases is entirely obviated, 
the boxe^ and particularly the lids must undoubtedly prove much 
more lasting; the makers say a fitted box will out-last three ordinary 
nailed boxes. By the testimonials in the descriptive leaflet it appears 
that one English firm has ordered over a hundred thousand sets. 

I'he use of a screw-driver is necessary to loosen the locking screws. 
When there is dagger of pilfering it is suggested that tho tops of 
these screws be covered with sealing wax or plaster of Paris and be 
impressed with a seal. 

The manufactutNsrs arc Tho Patent Packing Oaso Company, Ltd/^ 
34^ Ann Street, City, Glasgow, and orders may bo sout to them direct. 
The prices quoted in their lealloi are 

Scnall size ... ... 8fl. per dozen. 

Medium size IGs. per dozen. 

Large size ... ... 24s. per dozen. 

Presumably " per dozen means per dozen full sets. Carriage is 
paid in the United Kingdom on orders of £5 and upward^*. When a 
case is worn out the fittings can be transEerrejd to another; and 
parts lost can be obtained at proportionate prices from the makers. 

The Department of Agriculture would like farmers to test the 
usefulness of the device on their return empties of all sorts that 
seem worth the expense of fitting; and it is notified that as an 
encouragement the Department will be pleased to act as free agent 
for an introductory importation. Orders should be sent in at once 
addressed to the Under Secretary. It is expected that a discount, 
sufficient to cover the shipping and clearing charges, will be given 
by the manufacturers. 


0. P. L. 





BOARD OF HORTICULTURE 


Railway Facilities. 


Labour Problem, 


Coolies or Italians ? 


The quarterly meeting of tlie Western Proyince Board of Horti- 
culture was held on September 5th at the offices of the Department 
of Agriculture, Cape Town. The members present were: Messrs. 
0. W. H. Kohler, W. van der Byl, Henry Meyers D, de Vos Rabie, 
M L.A., P. J. Gillie, C.son, P. J. le Roux, Henry Cloete, P. P. 
Malleson, Rev. S. J. du Toit, W. A. Krige, 0, Mayer (secretary) and 
0. P. Lounsbury (G-overnment Entomologist). 

At the outset the Secretary reported that the Hon. John Frost, 
Secretary for Agriculture, was unable to attend the meeting owing 
to the pressure of Parliamentary duties, but that he hoped to be 
able to attend future meetings of the Board. 

Mr. Kohler was accordingly elected to preside. 

HsTaiNGIS. 

The Secretary said that they had ordered the same quantity of 
bird and fly nettings as last year, but since then they bad received 
new applications for bird netting, which were 15 in excess of the 
supply. Seeing that they had a fair amount of money, about £170, 
in hand, he had written to the President pointing out how matters 
stood, and asking him to cable on behalf of the Board for additional 
15 bird nettings. 

The members expressed their approval of the Secretary’s action. 

Impoets. 

J The reports as to imports between May 29 and August 23 were as 
follows: Potatoes, 52,092 cases, plus 5 tons; food 3,550 cases; 
plants, 313 ; onions, 927 cases; tomatoes, one case. 

Cold Stobage. 

The deputation to the Harbour Board Commissioners regarding 
the cold storage at the Docks reported that they pointed out to the 
Commissioners that the placing of a cold storage chamber at the 
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Amsterdam Battery as proposed would lead to disastrous results, 
experience having taught them that there was very great danger 
indeed in transferring from such a cool chamber to thafc of the ship, 
and that it was absolutely necessary if the fruit export trade were to 
be a success to have a cold storage chamber as near as possible to 
the ship^s side. These arguments evidently had great weight with 
the Commissioners, who agreed to acede to the deputation's wishes 
in this respect. The whole subject as to dimensions, spot where the 
cool chamber was to be erected, etc., were fully gone into by the 
deputation, and finally closed up, to the entire satisfaction of the 
deputation. The building of the cold storage chamber, which the 
Commissioners promised to proceed with without delay, was now all 
that had to he done to attain the object which the Board had so long 
striven for, viz , to put on a satisfactory and permanent basis, so far 
as the cold storage was concerned, the fruit export trade. 

Mr. Cloete said after the foregoing report was prepared and 
submitted, they saw that the Commissioners reopened the question 
as to the position to be occupied by the proposed cold storage 
chamber. He understood that another site had been fixed on, bub 
that it was quite as good as the one originally inspected. 

Mr. Malleson stated that the original idea was to put the cold 
store on a site between the two jetties, but it was now to be placed 
on the outside of the L)ch Jetty. Mr. Malleson added that he 
thought that the Board should take some action with reference to 
the shortage of trucks. 

The Chairman ; I think that matter might he discussed later on. 

Railway Facilities. 

The Secretary said he had received a letter with regard to the 
resolution paiased by the Board on March 7, 1900. The letter was in 
reference to the complaints by Mr. Malleson, and it was agreed at 
that meeting that the letter should stand over, and bo considered 
before the coming Iruit season. He thought it was time that the 
Board should take some action in regard to the matter. 

The Chairman said tint it was scandalous the amount of fruit that 
was stolen from the railway trucks used for transport. He was also 
of the opinion that the matter should be considered by the meeting. 

Mr. Malleson said that during the last fruit season he made a 
great many complaints to the railway authorities in regard to the 
thefts of fruit from the railway. He sent large amounts of fruit 
from Hex River, and a number of the cases were either stolen, or 
partly smashed, and the fruit taken out. He thought that on 
account of the nearness of the fruit season it was time that the 
question was fully gone into. Members of the Board and others 
generally supposed that the thefts had been committed by the 
military, but it was very largely due to the ofidcials of the railway. 
(Hear, hear.) The management of the railway, he was of opinion, 
should he appealed to in regard to the matter. 
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The Chairman said that there was at present a new Railway 
Manager^ and he believed that he was inclined to do everything in 
his power to benefit the public He thought that a deputation 
should see the Commissioner on the subject. 

Mr. Van der Byl agreed with the Chairman that a 'deputation 
should interview the Commissioner. 

Mr. Malleson said that the Board should bring the matter strongly 
to the notice of the Commissioner. The Railway bad made it their 
business to send fruit in open trucks, with the remark that anything 
was good enough for fruit. Why should not the Government have 
cold storage trucks for the transportation of fruit, the same as meat 
was conveyed up-country ? He was of opinion thai} the same 
facilities should be placed at their disposal as the cold storage 
companies received. 

Mr. Cloete thought that the Board should communicate through 
the Government to the General Manager of Railways, as it would 
take them some time before satisfaction would be obtained if they 
saw the manager. A deputation should be appointed, which 
would work out the details of the question and submit them 
to the Government. If they wrote a strong letter to the 
Government, it would serve as a record, in addition to a 
deputation from the Board interviewing the General Manager of 
Railways. That would be the easiesD and quickest manner they 
could obtain satisfaction. 

The Chairman said it would be acceptable. He thought the 
Secretary should communicate with the Commissioner, and ask him 
to appoint a suitable day for a deputation to interview, and also that 
the General Manager be present at the interview. 

Ib was proposed that Messrs. Cillie, Van der Byl, C, W. H. Kohler 
and Malleson form the deputation. 

Mr. Malleson proposed, and it was agreed to, that the Fruit 
Exporters^ Association should be represented on the deputation. 

Mr. Rabie drew attention to the scare 'by of railway trucks for the 
conveyance ot fruit. 

The Chairman said that he was also of the opinion that such was 
necessary, especially at the present time, and drew attention to the 
manner in which the exporters suffered. What was really wanted 
was a double line of railway to Worcester. If they did not take 
some action in the matter, they would find themselves left out in 
the cold in the conveyance of their fruit to J ohannesburg and other 
towns. 

Mr. H. Meyers said he thought the question of double lines was in 
contemplation. 

The Chairman was of opinion that the matter should be dealt with 
at the same time. 

Mr. Meyers said the deputation should obtain facts, and make one 
deputation on the matter. He had just been sending fruit from 
Klapmnts, and when he made a complaint some time ago he was 
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asked why he had pub the fruib in such nice little cases, for people 
to put under their arm. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Malleson said he could show how many claims he had had 
refunded by the Grovernmenb, on an average of three or four a week. 
He had a list of his claims for the last three years. 

The Chairman asked whether the question oE a double line of 
railway to Worcester was to go before the Commissioner. 

Mr. Krige said it was a very great necessity, nob only a double 
line to Worcester, but to De Aar. It had taken him a few days 
previously, eight hours to travel by train from Ceres to Stellenbosch, 
as they had to wait for other trains at various places on the line. 
The journey could be done in four hours. 

Mr. Malleson : My train was three hours late this morning. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Krige said it would be a great boon if the double liLe were 
laid down. 

The Rev. Mr. Du Toit thought that the deputation should inter-* 
view the General Manager. There was a Committee sitting in 
Parliament for the purpose of going into these matters, and he wa» 
of opinion that the Board should wait and see what was being done 
on the ocher side, before going into the question themselves. They 
should first find out what was being done by the Parliamentary 
Committee. He proposed that it should be left for the deputation to 
decide. 

Mr. Malleson said that the two should be separated, and the 
question of the thefts gone into, leaving the Railway Manager to see 
what the Parliamentary Ccmmittee were doing. 

It was resolved that the deputation consist of Messrs. Van dor 
Byl, Cloete, Cillie, Malleson, and the Chairman, the deputation to* 
bring the matters before the C'^mmissioner. 

Labour Dotjcclties: Cooiiks or Italjans. 

An interesting discussion followed upon tho difficulties that fruit 
growers experience in procuring labour for their farms, and a 
suggestion that tho Government should bo petitioned to import 
Indian coolies or Italian peasants. The matter arose out of three 
letters received by the Secretary. Mr. Van der i5yl had written 
saying he thought it was time they got the Government to help in 
the matter of labour, and he suggested that on the agenda of the 
present meeting a direction should be placed to consider tho importa- 
tion of Italian labour, so that they could see whether anything could 
be done, Mr. Malleson had urged that the Government should be 
approached to allow the introduction of coolie labour under certain 
conditions, as under present circumstances the supply of labour was 
not equal to the ever increasing demand, Mr, R. D. Koch, of 
Simondium, via Paarl, wrote stating that at a meeting of the wine 
and fruit growers of Groofe Drakenstein, held for the purpose of 
discussing the difficulties incidental to the short supply of labour, it 
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was resolved to request the Board to explain to the Government the 
difficulties under which they were working their farms. On account 
of the short supply of labour they were hardly able to maintain their 
farms in their original state of culture^ and much less develop them 
as they could wish. 

The Chairman said that these letters showed that the question of 
the scarcity of labour affected not one portion of the Colony only, 
but that it was being felt all over. Tbe shortage was really worse 
now than ever it was. They had always felt that their labour supply 
was scarce, and now it was become so scarce that at some farms they 
found that they could not carry on their ordinary work, and that as 
to putting new ground under cultivation, it was quite impossible. 
He might say that in a good many districts there had been for years 
past an eagerness to get hold of grafted vines for planting out, and 
the prices of grafted vines had been going up by leaps and bounds. 
What had happened last season ? Hundreds of people had their 
grafted vines standing in their nurseries, and they could not dispose 
of them because people could not get labour to plant them oat. A 
little while ago they came to the conclusion that there were lar^^e 
portions of the country which might still be used for vine planting, 
but unless something was done to solve this labour problem these 
tracts of lovely soil would have to lie waste and useless for years to 
come. The wealth that was being lost to the country through this 
dearth of labour was tremendous, and individually they could not 
grapple with the problem. The only people who could come to their 
assistance were the Government, who should take up some definite 
scheme, whether it were the introduction of Italians, coolies, 
Japanese, or any other labour, it was not lor them as a Board to 
decide ; that was purely a question for the Government to determine. 
He had been furnished with some particulars as to Indians, who, he 
was told, could be imported into the country at a very cheap rate 
and who were prepared to work at a low rate of wages, say 15s. a 
month plus food, or 22s. 6d. to provide their own lood. He did not 
believe for one moment that any Indian labourer was equal to the 
Cape labourer, who, he supposed, as far as farms were concerned, 
was about the finest labourer in the world. (A Voice : If you can 
keep him solier.) Well, as to that, he thought the O^pe labourer 
could be kept sober, and he must admit that he Lad seen more 
drunkenness among the workmen of Scotland than be had seen 
among the Cape labourers. The Chaiiman went on to refer to the 
experience of Natal in regard to Indian coolies, and attributed a 
great deal of the prosperity of the sister Colony to the introduction of 
the coolie element. 

Mr. Van der Byl obseived that the situation had become really 
grave in the Stellenbosch district, and they were unable to carry on 
their ordinary farming operations properly on account of the scarcity 
of labour. He asked whether it would not be advisable to approach 
the Government with a view to the importation of Italian labourers 
on experimental lines. 
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Mr. Malleson also testified to the acuteness of the problem as 
shown by his own experiences. With regard to Italian labour, he 
thought that the importation of Italiaus would be fraught with 
danger because of the question of colour, as his own idea was that 
it would lead to trouble lE they put the white man and the black man 
on an equality at work. If they imported a lot of Italians and 
employed them as labourers it seemed to him that the black men 
would get a very exalted idea of their own importance. There were 
also moral difficulties of no little moment. He thought one way of 
relieving the scarcity would be to try and induce the Crovemment to 
employ a smaller number of Cape boys on the railway. He was told 
that coloured platelayers were being paid 3s. 3d. a day, and really 
they did nothing but idle their time away, except when a train was 
passing. It was really the railway that was taking away a large 
number of the boys that ought to be employed on the farms. They 
required three or four times the present number of labourers in 
order to bo placed in a satisfactory position, 

Mr. Krige said that they were all agreed that more labour was 
needed, but the questiou was whether they should have coolies or 
Italian labour, and would it not, he asked, be advisable to have a 
batch of each class of labour imported for experimental purposes. 
He had Lad Kaffirs in his employ who had stayed in his service for 
two or three years. 

Mr. Malleson : I would get them if I could, but I cau’t get them. 

Another member remarked tliat he was not so mucii in favour of 
the importation of Italians as he was ot couhes, but ho would have 
the coolies placed uuder greater restrictions than m Natal, because 
it hai been iound in Natal they htcame competitors with the white 
farmer, and undersold him in the market. What they wanted in the 
Oape wero men who would remain employees latlier than become 
employers. 

The iSfcjcretary remarked that one strong argument in favour of the 
imp irtation of white labour, if tbore was no objection as regarded 
employees becoming employers, was this, that it was iidiritely 
better for the country at large that we should have a white popula- 
tion of small farmers than a black population of small fanners. 
Alter all, the men who occupied the land wtro the men who made 
the coautry. If they had a peasant population of coloured labourers 
they would make tins country a black country. He thought a 
peasant population, such as could be tound in England, France and 
Germany, under a system ot small holdings, was the sort of popula- 
tion that we wanted in this Colony. 

Mr, Du Toit that that the subject had already got beyond the 
experimental stige. The coolies had shown themselves well fitted 
for this work, and it had been proved time after time that they could 
not get the Kaffir to go on the farms, as he was required to do. He 
thought they should go to the Government with a direct recommen- 
dation to import coolie labour. 
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Mr. H. Meyers remarked tkat the state of things was bad now, 
but it was likely to be very much worse in the near future, with the 
important public works which they had in prospect, and which 
would absorb a great deal of Kaffir labour. 

Mr. Cloete said that unless this labour problem was tackled in a 
whole-hearted manner, not only would they fail to extend their 
farms, but they would actually go back in the matter of cultivation. 
He knew from practical experience at Oonstantia how costly and 
how unsatisfactory was the labour to be obtained. As to the 
importation of Italians, he knew that those who came from the North 
of Italy were really first-class men. He was in favour not of an 
occasional shipful of men now and again coming into the Colony, but 
of having a constant stream of immigrants. He thought they should 
have the coolie imported under five-year contracts, and then at the 
end of the contract allow him to return if he wished. They should 
have a constant stream of Italian immigrants as well as of coolies. 
The Italian would be a good colonist ; he would buy land, and it 
would be to the advantage of the Colony that he should settle here. 
He thought the Government might be approached with regard to 
the importation of both Italians and coolies. 

Mr. Malleson replied that tbo question was not acute so far as the 
better class of labour was concerned ,• he could get as much white 
labour as he required, iu the way of overseers and so forth. What 
they needed was somebody to do the hard unskilled work on the 
farms. 

Mr. Du Toit moved that they should appoint a deputation to 
approach the Government, with a view to the importation of coolie 
labour. 

Mr. Cloete moved as an amendment that the motion of Mr. Du 
Toit be enlarged, so as to include agricultural labourers from 
Germany and Italy, as well as coolie labour. 

Mr. Rabie supported this suggestion. 

The motion was amended to embrace Mr. Cloete^s suggestion, and 
was carried without dissent. 

Mr. Van der Byl thought they ought to have no delay in this 
matter, because the question was of great urgency. 

The following were constituted the deputation to wait upon the 
Government : — The members of the deputation to the Railway 
Department, and Messrs. Rabie, Cloete and Da Toit, 

Fertilisers. 

Mr. Van der Byl brousht before the Board the need of approach- 
ing the Government to set aside a certain sum of money for 
experiments with fertilisers, to be earned out in each distiict. 

Mr. Du Toit endorsed the suggestion of Mr. Van der Byl. 

A letter was read from Mr. H. Schultz, of Durban, as agent for a 
firm of dealers in artificial manures, offering a supply of mtinures 
free for the purpose of experiments as an object-lesson to the farmers 
of the Colony in manuring. 
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It was resolved thafc the offer should be accepted with thanks, and^ 
that the Secretary should distribate the manures when received, and 
take steps to have the experiments carefully tabulated and reported 
upon. He was also requested to communicate with the Government 
with regard to a grant. 

Wine Show. 

The Secretary raised the question of taking steps to re-institute 
an annual wine show. He pointed out that when the shows were 
formerly held, the Government granted about £300 in prizes, but 
ultimately Parliament stepped in and said that they would not 
award prizes, but they would give a certain sum of money, provided 
the promoters of the show raised a certain amount themselves. Since 
that time no show had been held. The Governmeit had now under- 
taken to provide five-eighths of the prize money, and the amount that 
the Board ought to raise was about £112 or £1 15. He considered that 
the Board should set apart a certain amount of their funds, that they 
should approach the wine merchants of Cape Town for subscriptions, 
and that subscriptions should also be invited from agricultural 
societies, fruit growers, farmers, and others interested in the matter. 

It was decided that the show should be resuscitated, and a com^ 
mitfcee was appointed to make all preliminary arrangements towards 
the carrying out of this idea. The committee is to be composed of 
the Hon. John Frost, Mr. Oloete, Mr. Eabie, Mr. Krige, and the 
Secretary. 

Obahoe Stocks. 

Mr. Gillie, O.son, and Mr. Meyers raised protests ag-iinst articles 
which had appeared on orange stocks m the Agricultural Journal^ 
and contended that they had been most misleading and mischievous. 

Mr, Lounsbury said he did not think it was requisite that they 
should protest, and he pointed out that arrangements had been made 
for a thorough testing of several varieties s litable for growth in 
South Africa, the Florida sour stock and the European bitter 
Seville, and so forth. 

Tuk LAih Mr. Dii ‘Waae. 

A letter was read from Mr. Pickstone regarding the steps the 
Board were taking in regard to the proposed memorial to the late 
Mr. De Waal, 

Mr. Oloete said that the deceased gentleman had been for many 
years Secretary to the Board, and at Constantia a committee was 
formed for the purpose of considering the advisability of erecting a 
memorial to perpetuate his memory. The committee was formed 
with power to add to their number, so that intimate friends of Mr. 
Be Waal might become associated with the work. He thought that? 
the Board should form part of the committee. The other committee 
would do the practical part of the work, and he considered that in 
electing the Board to the committee they would obtain contributions 
from other outlying districts. 
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The Chairman did not think the members conld join the committee 
as a Board, but he was of the opinion that they would be willing to 
do so individually. 

Mr. Oioete said that speaking as President of the Constantia Fruit 
Growers^ Association, he thought they would be very pleased if the 
Board would do so. 

Mr. Van der Byl moved that a reply be sent to Mr. Pickstone 
stating that, individually, the Board would be , prepared to act in 
conjunction with the committee. 

This was agreed to. 

Disposal of Farm Prodiice. 

A letter was read f r’om the Agricultural Department with regard to 
the disposal of farm produce. The letter ‘=*tated that at Constantia 
it was 106,916 lbs., comprising all the different varieties of fruit, 
2,952 lbs. of which were shipped to Covent Grarden, London, and the 
lest s )ld to callers at Constantia. 

A latter was read from the Under Colonial Secretary with regard 
to the same question, in the course of which it was stated that at 
the Porter Reformatory the amount for fruit sold was £9 3s. lOd. ; 
mixed vegetables, £499 7s, lid. At Blsenburg, 29,919 lb. of vege- 
tables were sold for £87 7s. 2d. 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Oioete, that the matter be 
discussed at a future date. 

Ox PoDLio SnavTCE. 

A letter was read with regard to au application made by the Board 
that their letters might be allowed to be forwarded to their destina- 
tions on public service. A reply was received from the Under 
Colonial Seeretary, stating that the application had been submitted 
to the Postmaster-Cxeneral, and it was decided that the application 
could not be granted, as other institutions on the same standiog as 
the Board had not the same privilege. 

The Elections. 

The Secretary read resolutions of the Board with reference to the 
election of new members, in which it had been agreed that, as 
Martial Law was in force, the elections could not be proceeded with. 

The Chairman said no election hai been held for some time, and 
the Secretary was of opinion that the elections should be held at the 
present time. 

Mr. Cloete said that some of the districts had held their elections. 

The Chairman said it was for the Board to come to some resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. Van der Byl said the Board had better wait until Martial 
Law had bee a completely withdrawn, and he proposed that the 
matter be left over until the following meeting, when the Board 
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would bo in a better position than they were at the present 
moment. 

It was decided that the matter stand over until the next meeting, 
Eeuisi’kation or Trees, 

With reference to the registration of fruit trees, a report was read 
from ]\Ir. C. Mayer, in the course of which it was stated that he 
thought that competent gentlemen should be appointed and a 
remuneration fixed, as it was a very laborious undertaking. It was 
agreed that the matter should stand over. 

A Proposal Negatived, 

A letter was read from the Tinder Secretary for Agriculture, in 
reply to the suggestion of the Board that an agricultural museum 
should be established for the convenience of newly-arrived farmers 
and other interested persons. The letter stated that the Department 
had not a room available, and also of the expense that would be 
incurred should such a project as that contemplated by the Board 
he acted upon. In conclusion, the letter stated that such a sugges- 
tion could not he taken in consideration. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Meyers, it was resolved that a letter bo 
addressed to tho Under Secretary for Agriculture, regretting that 
the proposition of the Board could not bo taken into consideration^ 
as it would have been for the benefit of the country i£ tho museum 
were established. 

Mr. Lounsbury exhibited a luodol case of a new pattern to the 
members of the Board, and explained the advantages of the case, 
alter which the Board adjourned. — Oa2)o 'limes. 


MANGE OR BRANDZIEKTE IN 
HORSES. 

A Prevalent Oomplaint. 

Ho-w Best to Tieat It. 

Mange or Brandziekte in horses a damaging parasitic skin disease^ 
is more or less prevalent all over South Africa at the present moment. 
It is reported on all sides and in view of the general outbreak, we 
republish the following from that excellent work "The Diseases of 
the Horse and their Treatment,” by Mr. D. HnicuBOir, O.V.S. 
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ANIMAL PARASITIC SKIN DISEASES. 

Mange, Scab, Brandziekte, or Acariasis. 

Tliis is a disease of the skio whioli is due to the irritation produced 
by certain little mifces, called acari. There are three species of 
these acari which infest the horse, (a), the SaJ copies equi, which 
burrow under the epidermis, aLd affect the horse principally about 
the head, neck, and fore«quarters, but may spread all over the body. 
The form of scab pro duced by this species of acarus is charac- 
terised by a more or less wrinkled condition of the skin, in 
addition to the ordinary scurfy appearance, and constant itching. 

It is of some importance to know that this species of f cab insect is 
readily conveyed from calves and common goats to horses, and even 
to man, and vice versa, (h). The second species of scab insect is 
called the Dermafodectes equi, or P^oroptes equi. This acarus pricks 
the skin, but does nob burrow, it lives amongst the scabs, and about 
the roots of the hair, and being much larger than the other species 
it is easily discovered. It causes more itching than the sarcoptic 
species, but the scab produced is drier, has liob such a deep crust, 
and there is not such a wrinkled condition of the skin, as in that 
other variety, (c). The third species of scab acarus which infects 
the horse is called the Symbiotts equi or Pertnatipluajus equi. 

This acarus affects the heels and legs of horses, more particularly; 
it bites the skin but does not burrow, it congregates in large numbers 
in the epidermis however, bub does not wander about so much as 
the second species does. It is this species which produces the 
common scab of the angora goat. 

Symptoms . — The common symptoms of mange are incessant 
itching and scratching ; the skin becomes scurfy and partially 
denuded of hair, and may present in addition eruptions of small 
pimples, or abrasions of the skin from the constant scratching. In 
the sarcoptic variety, as already stated, there is generally a 
wrinkled condition of the skin especially about the neck, and a moist, 
serous exudation in the grooves of the wrinkles. In the sjmbiotic 
variety, which affects the legs, the horse is repeatedly stamping 
with his feet, and rubbing one leg with the opposite foot until the 
legs < become quite raw. If you scratch a mangy horse on the 
affected parts he will lean towards you, and move his lips and teeth 
very much as if he was doing the scratching himself. 

Treatment . — This consists in destroying the acari, and restoring the 
skin to its original healthy condition. This is easily enough 
accomplished, providing that the dressing is thoroughly done. 
Partial dressing is rarely effective ; a mangy animal should be 
dressed all over, if you wish to avoid disappointment. Care must be 
exercised, however, in dressing the horse all over with any of the 
carbolic dips, not to use them too strong, as it is a curious fact that 
a five per cent, solution of carbolic acid, which may be used with 
perfect safety on a horse, over the half of his body, may produce 
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fatal results when applied over the whole body, A d ref sing of car- 
bolic acid and oil, which is a most efficient remedy for mange in the 
horse should not be used stronger than one of carbolic acid to thirty 
of oil, when it is applied freely over the whole body. Before coming 
to this Colony I cleared a stud of seventy omnibus horses by 
three dressings without losing a day^s work with one of them. The 
plan adopted was as follows : each horse as he came in from his work 
was thoroughly dressed from nose to tail, and from back to hoofs 
with horse oil (melted horse^s fat), which is a splendid lubricant. 
There was nothing added, only he was saturated with it. The 
following day, before each horse went out, this oil was washed off 
thoroughly by a mixture consisting of soft soap one pound, 
bi- carbonate of potash one ounce, and crude carbolic acid one ounce. 
This mixture was made into a creamy ornulsion wiih hot wafer, and 
rubbed well on to the skin of the horse all over, thoroughly incorpor- 
ating it wiih the oily d essing, and then washing the whole off with 
an abundint supply of clean warm water. The horse was then 
scraped, rubbed down, and sent out to bis work, his harness being 
cleaned at the same time. Three dressings were repeated in thife 
manner, at intervals of three days, after which the stables were lime- 
washed and disinfected, and all utensils treated srni'aily, and no 
further trouble was experienced with the disease, although it bad 
been in that stud for over two years previously. 

In treating scab or mange, whether it be in hor'-'es^ cattle, slieop 
goats, or dogs, the primary consideration is thorouglino^s and the 
repetition of the di essing within a week or ton days, as nono of the 
dressings, that I am acquainted with, kill the eggs. An oily dressing 
acts best on the horse, bocauso it sticks on better than a watery 
solution, and it lubricates the skin, which is much wanted. Crude 
castor oil, or whale oil, mixed with sulphur, carbolic acid, Jeye^s 
fluid, or similar well-known parasiticides, acts very well. ParufSn 
and oil, one of paraffin to two of oil, acts very well also. Tobacco 
decoction, one poiin 1 in five gallons of water, and freely applied, or 
the principal sheep dips, used as directed. The hor&o bhould, how- 
ever, get a thorough good washing with soft soap and a little hioav 
bonate of potash between each dressing, and all harness, 
brushes &c., thoroughly cleaned. 

Horses often suffer from great irritation of the skin, when they 
are kept close to fowl-houses or poultry yards, from the Ohichen acari 
— Dermanyssus Gallinse — passing on to them. 

Treat ment. '^B.emoYe the cause, lime wash the stable, and, 
thoroughly clean the floor and surrounding yard with some strong 
mixture such as carbolic acid and hot water, one in twenty. If there 
is much irritation of the skin of the horse, wash him with warm water 
and soap, and apply a little weak, white lotion all over, or a weak 
"solution of carbonate of soda. 



THE DARBY LAND DIGGER. 


An esteemed correspondent in tlie Eastern Province forwards the 
following extract from the Farmer and Stock Breeder describing a 
digger or cultivator which ought, he says, if all that is stated be 
correct, to suit such wheat-growing districts as Wodehouse and the 
Conquered Territory in the Orange River Colony : — 

Though the Darby Land Digger has been before the public for 
some time, the improvements made during recent years have brought 
it more prominently than ever to the attention of the public. This 
machine is almost too well known to require description, but a few 
words on its salient features may be interesting to some. The digger 
•is triangular in shape, the base of which is attached to an ordinary 
traction engine, and the apex is supported by a wheel of its own. 
The feature of the work is that it approaches more nearly to hand 
digging than any mechanical implement ; in fact, the work is 
practically the same as that done by the spade. Along the sides the 
diggers are arranged in pairs, revolving round a common axis and 
each revolving round an axis of its own. The digging discs have a 
screw-like action, which raises the ground and stirs it thoroughly. 
This Borew-like action also helps to push the engine forward, and 
explains the success of the implement on moderately soft soils. The 
digger is not rigidly fixed to the engine, so that its motion is not 
dependent on it, and it moves up and down independently of the 
engine. The diggers have a tendency to dig deep, so that this 
always keeps the digger in the ground. 

One or two of the advantages of the digger may be briefly noted. 
One which will occnr to anyone who has seen the digger stationary 
or at work is that with the digging action, and from the fact that 
the engine goes first, there will be no pan, and that the soil will be 
perfecbly disintegrated behind, so that it will be thoroughly aerated. 
Roots of crops having no pan to encounter go deep, and straw crops 
better. The subsoil is stirred, but not brought to the top, 
while weeds are drawn to the surface. The diggers are always m 
action, and are never wasting their sfibstance above the ground ; and 
by the time the last disc has finished with a particular part of the 
•land it is thoroughly broken up. The work is evenly distributed 
through all the machine, so that wear and tear is equal. The 
effective breadth cultivated is 17ft. 6ia., aud an acre an hour is 
easily done. The engine only requires coals, and does not weary, so 
that in a time of hurry its value can well be estimated. In the 
summer time a fifteen hours day can easily be got, and a driver and 
his mate can easily keep this up for a week or longer at a pressing 
time. Ninety acres in a week on the biggest farm is a considerable 
lump out of the way in a busy time, work that would require a large 
istaff of horses and tuen to accomplish in the ordinary way. Oa^>fe 
6 
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will depend on the price of coals and labour, but allowing for 
replacement and interest on capital, 8s. per acre is a liberal estimate^ 
The digger is seen at its best tearing up hard and dry soils that 
horses and plough would make but little impression on. 

The works are at Wickford Junction, E-ssex, where the machines 
can be seen or particulars will be supplied by post on application to- 
Mr. Darby. 


COKKESPONDENOE. 

SCAB AND ITS PREVENTION. 


Anti-Simultaneous Dipping. 


Heartwater and its Ravages. 


A Vigorous Interrogator. 


To The Editor AomcvvivisiAZ Journal. 

Sir, — ^You advocate ^^a thoroufrh. and systematic dipping of all' 
sheep whether clean or infected.” Do you imagine there is any 
justification for such enforced dipping of clean sheep ? You are 
aware, of course, that most flagrant breaches of the Scab Act, which 
endanger the cleanliness of half a districb or more, are punished by a 
£5 fine or less. Yet you advocate fining the owner of clean sheep 
anything from £15 to £100, because wilfully ignorant, lethargic 
farmers in other parts will not cleanse their flecks. I do not and 
never will forget erecting dip and kraals and dipping my clean sheep 
some years ago at a cost of over £25 and a further loss on the wool, 
the Act having been amended to enforce simultaneous dipping — a 
sop thrown to rotten scab raisers to induce them to dip. If owners of 
scabby flocks in districts where retrogressives predominate cannot be 
induced to dip except by forcing us to dip our clean sheep, then it is 
lime we had the statement in plain English. The Scab Inspector's 
hooks will prove that against very many of us there is no record for 
scab, but always a clean bill, and this in spite of repeated introduc- 
tions of the disease from inland districts, for which a Legislature 
with pluck enough to fine up to £100 is needed* You may take my 
word for it, the only remedy for ineorrigiblas is to fine them out of 
the industry. If you want to clean the country allow a Committee- 
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who have a clean record to draft a Bill. Those who keep their sheep 
clean in spite of the many risks of infection are the men who know 
how to eradicate scab. And before I close this subject allow me to 
say that it is doubtful whether any class of civil servants (I speak for 
those I have known in Eastern districts) do as hard work^ as 
conscientious work, as the working Inspectors, with few exceptions. 
The system is good, the Act abominably weak. To cleanse sheep it 
is necessary to ensure the owners^ best efforts. The onus of doing 
this should not be thrown on the Inspector, whose pay often barely 
suffices to keep him in sufficient horseflesh to do the work. This 
can only be done by heavily fining incorrigibles, and strict 6 months 
quarantine. Allowing really sick and doubtful sheep to move nullifies 
the Inspectors^ be«?t efforts. Trekking is more habit than necessity, 
a bad habit at that, for the best farmer is he who endeavours to 
make his ground suffice by developing the feeding and water 
capabilities of his farm. 

Bo you think there is any chance of inducing Government to 
import netting and let farmers have it at cost price ? Of course we 
know they are all very busy. Much, very much, attention being 
required to guide the Ship of State safely to Conciliation Harbour. 
And, as we only lose 50 per cent, of our lambs more or less, plus a 
few thousand grown sheep killed by jackals, it may be an 
impertinence to ask for netting at cost ; duty and carriage free. 
And here, to my brother farmers who have not tried it, may I say, 
that although netting has hardly passed the experimental stage as a 
general thing, yet, spending £260 or thereabouts saved 360 lambs 
for me in one season, over and above the average reared previous 
seasons without netting ; other conditions being fairly equal. But 
it must he done thoroughly. It costs much, is hard labour, and takes 
a year or two, but is worth it, and if well done will return a percen- 
tage on outlay which is most welcome to the man who loses heavily 
by these vermin. A profit not easily set down on paper, for it 
includes saved lambs, saved time, better wool, and less worry. 

Re the article on ^^Heartwater in calves.^^ It is well known that 
cattle are subject to heartwater, though much more immune 
than sheep. Supposing equal numbers on same pasture, deaths in 
cattle might be 3 to 5 per cent, only of the number of deaths in 
sheep. I know no reason for supposing calves more susceptible than 
grown cattle. The latter, like grown sheep, after living on the 
same pasture six or seven years may and do take the disease and 
die. For this disease I do not believe an immunity can be conferred 
which is worth practising. Well bred cattle are more susceptible 
than hardy native cattle. It would be more interesting to hear of 
some effort being made to abate the plague of pathogenic ticks, or at 
any rate to make some investigation as to whether such means may 
not exist as will work their destruction under natural conditions. 
This I venture to believe can only be done by some funerus or disease 
capable of spreading amongst them. Nature does not fail of a remedy ; 
it is we who fail to find it. 
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The balauce of things is upseb by the little brates. Ilandreds o£ 
thousands of acres otherwise capable of heavy stocking are yearly 
becoming less valuable. Is the Department making any effort to 
ascertain the immunity of Persian sheep or first cross Merino-Persian 
with a view of re-stoclcing some of this ground ? 

Why condense such an excellent article as Unknown Infectious 
Matter It is but seldom we get such information, nor do we see a 
Veterinary Surgeon oftener than once in about five years or so. 
They are becoming rare, or favour the larger towns. 

Re Ehodesia cattle disease, which, let us hope, is no new cattle 
plague. Will the Veterinarian who advised grass burning to destroy 
ticks please try it himself and note the results. In coast districts 
this end, it simply increases them. Those interested or doubtful 
might try the effect of burning grass in the parts mentioned in 
January to February, noting the amount of ticks before and after 
new grass has grown. I remember when red water first came down 
cattle dying worse on such brant than on old grass. — Yours, etc., 

A.W. 

Toise, Sept. 4th, 1902. 

[This letter is dealt with in the Editorial Notes.— Ed. Agricultural 
JcumalJ] 


SWISS MILK GOATS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Toggenburg Variety. 


A Marked Success. 


To the Mliior Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I was highly pleased with yonr short notes on the Toggen- 
burg goats and the illustration, which might have been taken for the 
portrait of one of those I imported. As the first importer of these 
goats to the Colony I have been simply overrun with enquiries from 
all parts of South Africa. I have been greatly surprised at the 
amount of interest taken in these animals, and I must confess to 
having been unable to reply by letter adequately to all the inquiries 
that reached me. I think therefore that a few notes from my own 
practical experience ot these goats in South Africa would interest 
a large number of your readers. To start with, I imported 6 ewes in 
kid, which arrived heie in the early part of March. Two died shortly 
after arrival, the others kidded in the second half of March and first 
half of April, each 2 kids. These 8 kids are still alive and in the 
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very pink of condition, and give every promise that the South African 
born stock will not be inferior in stamina to the imported. 

One of the first questions nearly always asked by my corre- 
spondents was, how much milk do these Swiss goats give ? It is 
difficult to give a direct reply to this query as so much depends upon 
the individuality of the animals, keep, &c., but I may say that 3 ewes 
of the 4 gave 4 to 5 bottles of milk each a day and this for about 4 
months after kidding ; they are still in milk and should remain so 
till December. The milk is free trom any objectionable taste and 
smell, and thoroughly relished by my children. 

Another question which has also been asked frequently is, bow are 
they kept and what are they fed on ? To the former question I may 
say that my goats are not pampered ; they occupy in the night a dry 
but open shed and in the daytime they are in an open enclosure. 
Both shed and feeding pails, &c., have to be kept scrupulously clean as I 
find these goats particularly dainty in this respect. As to food, they 
will be found very accommodating : Grass, hay, lucerne (both green 
and dry) cut forage, bran, green or dry mealie stalks, pig potatoes, 
spekboom, and a variety of weeds also the leaves of all manner of 
trees. Rock salt is an absolute necessity for them. 

Another point which has frequently been touched upon was, how 
would the cross between a Toggenburg (Swiss) ram and a common 
ewe turn out. I must say that I have no practical experience yet of 
this cross but I know that the same kind of rams have largely been 
crossed with English goats and with the best of results. In fact the 
British Goat Society's Champion Medal and Challenge Cup has been 
won by a goat who had obtained her Toggenburg blood from the 
father^s side only, and it has thus been exclusively shown that the 
excellent milking qualities of these goats can also be transmitted by 
the male only. I myself am of opinion that Toggenburg rams mated 
with a good type of Colonial ewes should give an excellent cross 
for milking purposes. The offspring would have the advantage of 
being nsed to the veld and would not require any special feeding, 

I am. Sir, Yours faithfully 

W. Konschel, 

Uitenhage, Aug. 28, 1902. 


THE DEATH'S HEAD MOTH. 


To the Editor Agbicdltubal Journal. 

Dear Sir, — The Acheroniia atropos I have always known to be 
called the Death's Head Moth but I can quite understand the name 
Bee Moth being attributed to it, owin^ to its fondness for hbney. 
It instinctively finds out the whereabouts of hivee which it enters ; 
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but its intrusion does not seem to be objected to by tbe bees — at any 
rate there is no aggressive antagonism — though it will invariably be 
found that the bees endeavour to separate themselves from it by 
trying to construct some barrier between themselves and it. The 
superstition regarding it at home amongst old-fashioned country 
folk, that a death will occur in the family within the year, may 
perhaps be accounted for in this way. It is migratory — has no fixed 
habitat, but seems to make its appearance quite unexpectedly ; it 
utters a peculiar sound. It is singularly marked — the death^s head 
on its thorax ; and therefore altogether a weird specimen. I only 
know of one instance in which any injury appears to have resulted 
from a prick by it. A lady was attending to her hive when one 
suddenly alighted on her wrist. She felt a slight pricking sensation 
but nothing more of it. Very shortly afterwards, however, her 
wrist was reddened. She applied some Liq. Ammonias to the part 
affected, but the inflammation spread both upward and backward 
for some considerable distance, and it was some days before the fore- 
arm resumed its usual appearance. It may not be generally known 
perhaps that it often feeds on potato leaves, and its larvae (easily 
distinguishable on account of its markings) may be found in the 
ground. 

I remain. Yours faithfully, 

T. W. Ebbs. B. A., L. L. M. 


WHITE ANTS. 


To the Editor Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — ^In accordance with your request in Queries and Eeplies re 
pest of ants, I give you my experience with white ants. 

I was troubled with them in my house and put some arsenic in the 
holes wherever I could find them in the house, without any good 
result whatever. I then looked up all holes about the house, put 
some arsenic in them and got rid of the pest at once. Close to a 
homestead these ants will not work during the day as the poultry 
feed on them ; consequently the holes will have to be opened to put 
in arsenic. In lands and gardens it can be done while they are 
working. 

Another good plan is to boil some straw of biesjes ” (cut short) in 
arsenic and throw about the holes. — ^Yours, &c., 

W. J. J. 

Murraysburg, August 30th, 1902. 

[It is stated that Jeye^s Fluid drives ants away. If anyone has 
tried it, or will do so, it would be interesting to know the restdt, — 
Editor AgricuUnral 
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OVERSEA EGOS FOR SETTING. 


To the Editor Agricultueal Journal. 

Sir;, — In a recent issue of your journal I notice correspondence on 
this subject. I should like to record my experience. Several years 
ago I had sent me from England 3 dozen eggs for hatching. These 
were packed in felt-lined compartments and enclosed in a stout 
wooden box. They were 30 days old when I received them. 
Hatching results nil. The uexb parcel came direct from a well- 
known English breeder packed in grass nests, and sent by parcel 
post, 30 days old on receipt. Hatcliing results nil. I broke each 
egg after the hens had been sitting for 25 days and found in all but 
one that the yolk had become broken and mixed with the white. 
The exception had a partially formed chick in it. Both lots came by 
parcel post. Yours, &c., 

R. S. Guest. 

The Aviary, Grahamstown, September 2ad, 1902. 


THE PRUNING OP CITRUS TREES. 

The Results of Practice. 

To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Allow me to congratulate you upon the improved form and 
character of the JoumaL I note your appeal to farmers for their 
experience, and sincerely trust they will accept the invitation, as I 
am satisfied it will prove the most valuable and practical portion. 
At the risk of treading upon Official toes,^^ an ounce of practice 
being worth a ton of theory, I take exception to your advice 
re pruning of citrus trees. You say, or your paragraph says, 
they should never be touched with the knife other than to remove 
the deadwood and small watershoots from the centre.^^ 

My experience and practice is totally at variance with this. I 
treat all my citrus trees exactly as I treat any other tree. I form 
their character while young and when they are old they will not 
depart from it, I treat all alike as I would treat a baby according 
to its disposition and constitution. If it grows up as I want it, I 
leave it alone, if it gets lobsided, cross-legged cross-eyed, sick or 
measly I take the doctor to it, if its all head and no understanding 
I shouldn't think twice of clipping its hair. I like a clean ancle, 
strong limb, and good outward growth; arms akimbo, bow legs, 
hump hacked or dwarf abominations I despise. The young citrus 
especially if left to itself becomes a mass of entanglement and a 
prey to disease. 
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You are evidently referring to old bearing trees wbose character 
it is wise not to interfere with ; but you are wrong if you think they 
are satisfied with the nourishment and sustenance of the ground 
they shelter with their branches ; mine ar^nt anyway. I take no 
account of what is under the branches, for the feeding roots are noh 
there, anymore than they are of any other tree, they are yards 
outside. The fact is, the art of pruning is made far too much of, 
there is too much theory and too little common sense used. Check 
a child of a wayward, selfish or greedy inclination the moment you 
detect it, if it has gone on some time you must use the rod if nothing 
else will answer. So it is with a tree, and especially a citrus, rub* 
off the shoots the moment they appear if you don^t want them, if 
they have gone too far, use a knite and keep at it while its growing 
and you won^t have to destroy in the winter what it has taken all 
the summer to produce. There are exceptions to this practice but it 
might be stated as a universal rule which the exceptions prove. 

It often occurs to me a tree feels and objects to the knife as 
much as a child would and I can hear it say, why did you allow me 
to get into this state and let me use my energy to make this growth 
only to out it off when it is matured ? Verbum sat sapienti. 

Faithfully yours, 

W. Gouiden. 

Bgerton. 

[Mr. Gouldeu^s letter is discussed in the Editorial Notes. — Bditoe 
Agricultural JournaL 


LUCERNE ON DRY LAND. 


To the Editor f AaRiouLTuiiAL 

Sir, — have a camp of about 8 morgen‘ which I ploughed (Jin. 
deep in September last. I ploughed it again 8 in. in December and 
again 9in, about the end of January, and at once harrowed it twice. 
On February 25th I sowed 150 lb of lucerne and as I had not quite 
enough seed I filled the camp up with barley. The luoeme has been* 
green the whole of the winter, the frost apparently not having affected 
it the least. 

From the 1st June to August 15th I have had 200 sheep irunning 
all day in this camp and since I have taken them out the lucerne has 
shot up again splendidly. 

I might mention that I had about *100 toothless old ewes on the* 
lucerne and I have sold them all. They averaged 37 lbs each* 
which speaks for itself. I might mention that the frosts are very 
asevere in the Wodehouse district. 

Yours truly, 

Dordrecht, Aug 28th, 1902. Aobiooia. 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


Washes for Red ScaJe. 


" Novice^” writes : — As it is not quite clear to me^ from tlie recent 
article in the Agricultural Journal on Lime- Sulphur- Salt wash^ that 
you recommend the above for citrous as well as deciduous trees^ I 
shall be pleased if you will, through the medium of the Jourtial^ 
inform me whether it is suitable for citrous trees also. Should the 
above wash not answer for citrous trees infested with Red Scale, I 
shall be pleased if you will give the ingredients of some other wash 
suitable for above.^^ 


Lime-sulphur-salt wash should not be used for citrous trees, nor 
for any kind of tree in foliage. It is a late winter wash for deciduous 
trees. For the destruction of scale insects on orange, lemon, and 
other citrous trees, there is no treatment so successful as fumigation 
with hydrocyanic acid gas. A pamphlet giving full particulars of 
this remedy will be sent to any South African applicant. The best 
wash for the scale insects of citrous trees is resin wash. As the 
directions for preparing this excellent wash have not been given in 
the Journal for several years, they are nt>w republished for general 
information. The wash originated in California as a result of 
experiments undertaken to find a cheap substitute for soap as an 
insecticide. 

The standard formula is : 


Crushed Resin 24 lbs. 

Caustic Soda (98 per cent) 5 lbs. 

Fish Oil 2 bottles. 

Water to make 100 gallons (Imp). 

The proportionate amounts of the ingredients for lesser quantities 
of the wash are often requested and for convenience are here given 
for a few : 


Resin 

Caustic Soda 
Fish Oil 
Water to make 


12 lbs. 

2\ lbs. 

1 bottle 
50 gallons. 


61bs. 
li lbs. 

4 bottle 
25 gallons. 


2i lbs. 

4 lb. 

J bottle 
10 gallons. 


First crush the resin, which may be easily done by placing it in a 
meal sack and pounding it. Pour at least two-thirds of a gallon of 
water into the cooking vessel for every pound of resin to be used, . 
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add the soda and the oil and bring these to a boil. Then stir in the 
resin slowly and keep the mixture well stirred while the resin 
dissolves, I£ the liquid tends to boil over add a little cold water, 
never much. The mixture is at first milky, but as the resin goes 
into solution it becomes clear and dark brown. Boiling should be 
continued ten or fifteen minutes after all the reain is dissolved, and 
then water should be added to bring the total quantity of liquid 
above twenty-one galloos if the 130 gallon formula is followed, or the 
proportionate amount if another quantity. The making of the wash 
is then complete, and dilution only is necessary to make it ready 
for application to the trees. 

It is an advant^ige to have the cooking kettle marked at the height 
reached by the number of gallons to which the wash is to be diluted 
in the cooking pot. The best height to mark is that reached by 
one-fourth the total quantity of water, or twenty-five gallocs for the 
100 gallon formula. Then if the concentrated wash is diluted to 
this mark, one has only to take on© measure of the wash to three 
measures of clear water in preparing the dilute wash. This procedure 
obviates all the trouble of measuring by the gallon each time. 

When it is convenient the full amount of water may be added to 
the other ingredients in the cooking pot ; but it is generally much 
more desirable to make a concentrated wash as described and to 
dilute this as it is dipped out for use. When properly made the 
concentrated wash should keep without settling in a covered vessel. 
If left in an open vessel, it is apt to settle through part of its water 
being lost by evaporation ; but if the amount lost is replaced and 
the wash heated until the sediment disappears, the wash seems as 
good as when freshly prepared. 

Resin wash answers best when applied hot, probably only because 
it is then thinner and covers better. It is a good plan to always 
heat the water with which it is diluted. The spray as it strikes the 
foliage should not be above 130^ R., but unless the spray is very 
•coarse or the nozzle held too close the wash becomes cooled to much 
below this temperature before it strikes even when it is scalding 
hot in the spray tank. 

A wash made without fish oil but otherwise as described is almost 
but not quite so good an inseebioide as standard resin wash. It 
■seems to be as effectual against aphides and soft scale insects but to 
be less effectual, usually, against the Red Scale. The subsritution 
of soft soap for fish oil is sometimes practised when the oil is not 
easily procured ; when five pounds of the soap are used in place of 
two bottles of oil, the resulting wash seems as efficient as the 
standard article, 

Resin wash was originated to substitute soap washes, as already 
stated, and in experiments conducted by this office we have had 
better results with resin wash than with all soap washes that were 
safe to apply to foliage. However, it is often inconvenient to 
prepare resin wash, particularly when only a few trees are to be 
treated, and in such cases soap washes are frequently recommended 
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instead of resin wash by this office. Two pounds of soap, preferably 
soft soap, in fi\re gallons of water gives results that are generally 
satisfactory. Not all the scale is killed, and hence repetitions of 
the treatment are usually necessary at intervals of a few months 
whichever is used. 

Paraffine emulsion is very noticeably inferior to both soap and 
'resin as a scale destroyer. A mechanical mixture of paraffine and 
water is a good scale destroyer, but, unfortunately, may do much 
damage to the trees if too much is applied or if the weather 
conditions are not just suitable. A special form of pump is 
necessary to apply the mixed oil and water, and for Red Scale the 
mixture should contain from 15 to 20 per cent, of oil. lo experiments 
I have found that some scale escapes even when a 30 per cent, 
mixture was thoroughly applied. 

Oh AS P. Lounsbctbt, Entomologist. 


Bee Culture. 


Mr. M. H. MTeser, Lukaskop, Philipstown, writes:— -As I have 
noticed that from time to time articles have appeared in the columns 
of the Agricultural Journal on Apiculture, I would like to ask you 
certain questions on this subject in the hope that you will be able to 
give me some information. 

1. Do you think that bee keeping on an ordinary Karroo farm will 
-turn our. profitably ? 

2. And if so, how many colonies should be kept there (there being 
no other colonies within say four miles of the locality) ? 

3. Which direction should the entrance to the hives have — ^NTorth 
South, East or West ? 

4. Seeing that bees, almost without exception, kill all intruders 
from other hives which enter their own hives, what distance should 
the hives be placed from each other in order that there may be no 
danger of large losses on this account ? 

5. Is there any particular sort of flower that could be profitably 
grown for the production of honey ? 

6. Would it be possible to import good Queen-bees from Europe 
or America ; and if so, what would be about the price per Queen ? 

7. Does the disease known as foul brood ” exist also in the Oape 
Oolony ? or is there a danger of introducing it with bees or Queen- 
bees? 

8. Can one obtain anywhere in the Oolony good up-to-date bee 
hives, and what is about the price ? 
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9. How many pounds of honey could a colony, as a rule, produce 
in the Karroo in normal ye irs, if it is worked on up-to-date lines. ? 

10. Can you advise me how to keep out of the hires the bee- 
moth {acherontia airopos) ? 

11. How does the moth in question pass the winter months ? 


Eeplxks to Mr. M. H. Neser^s Queries. 

1. This will depend upon circumstances. Some parts might not 
repay the trouble. Ascertain with what success bees exist in the 
locality. 

2. Do not commence with too many colonies (say not more than 
six) for first season and note carefully results. 

3. North East, not too much shade, although a little protection 
from afternoon^s sun will be beneficial. 

4. Ten feet is sufficient for manipulating purposes, although there 
can he no objection to a greater distance if space will allow. It is 
desirable to enclose apiary with a fence strong enough to resist the 
intrusion of animals. Hives might be painted different colours to 
assist bees in reaching their own hive. 

5. Unless planting is done by the acre it is not of much advantage, 
bees roam over about a two mile radius. The following are all good 
honey plants but am doubtful as to their growth in the Karroo unless 
irrigated : Dutch clover, Boragh, Buckwheat, Figwort all producing 
good honey ; Rape, Mustard, <&c., producing coarser honey. 

6 & 7. Queens have been imported also colonies of foreign bees, 
but no great success appears to have attended the efforts. It is 
difficult to preserve the strain, and there is also the danger of intrO" 
ducing foul brood, which at present is not known to exist in South 
Africa. 

8. Messrs. Koch & Dixie of Cape Town import hives, but a more 
suitable production for South African requirements has been supplied 
by Messrs. Attridge & Son, of Sea Point, 

9. This will depend entirely upon local circumstances, season, and 
the capabilities of the owner ; the quantity of honey obtained may 
vary from 20 to 100 lbs. per colony. 

10. The presence of the moth need not trouble the bee-keeper 
they will not obtain an entrance in properly constructed hives, which 
should always be on the Bar Frame principle with one entrance 
only. 


H. L. A. 
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Mai Di Gomma at Upington. 


A correspondent at TJpington wrote some weeks ago as follows :~ 

The orange trees in my garden appear to be diseased the chief 
characteristic being that the bark where the tree touches the ground 
appears rofcten, it also cracks on the stem, coming ofE in pieces, tree 
becomes yellow, large portions of it leafless and dying back in some 
cases. Some although in full bearing are very yellow. Trees are 
seedlings of about 12 years old. Can you recommend any remedy 
as they are sure to die in a few years if not treated properly. There 
are no bugs on them. All the trees are not affected. The disease 
seems to be general along these parts of the Orange Eiver. 

This letter was referred to Prof. MacOwan who replied as 
'Under : — 

Correspondent describes very accurately the symptoms of what is 
known as Mai di Gomma, a diseased condition of the orange which 
destroyed wholesale the orange groves of Sicily, Italy, and Spain 
about the year 1870. I recommend that he be referred to the 
article Oranges and Lemons reprinted in the Agricultural 
Miscellanm pp. 315-327, particularly pp. 816, 317, 320, 321, 323. 

It is very questionable if auy treatment will arrest the disease if 
it has been of long continuance in an orange orchard. This will be 
seen on consideration of the causes which are found to work 
together for its production. 

First : — The orange roots naturally keep near the surface ; there- 
fore, they are placed in unhealthy conditions if planted too deep. 
Secondly ; — they require open soil and free drainage ; the common 
custom IS to plant the young trees in 2 ft. sq. holes, not in trenched 
ground. Rarely does the planter see to it that he has a French 
drain sunk down the slope and G in. or a foot below the feeding 
stratum of the roots. Farther, as if to intensify the unhealthy 
conditions, it is usual to make basins around the collars of the trees, 
connecting these by a furrow, and to run water in every now and 
then till the basins stand full. That is, the mass of earth in the 
undrained hole in which the tree stands is saturated with standing 
water, the vital air which the roots require is drowned out and the 
tree is temporarily asphyxiated. Besides, the soaking of the collar 
for hours, and subsequent exposure to the hot sun, are most 
injurious conditions leading to the cracking of the outer bark and 
exposure of the cortex within to mechanical and fungous injury. 
These cracks become the seat of disease and the ultimate dying out 
of portions of the tissue. The death of the living cells is preceded 
by an alteration of the sap which becomes foetid and gummy. 
Hence the name Mai di Gomma given to this morbid condition in 
‘South Europe. 
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As soon as tlie gummosis has spread around the whole circum- 
ference of the collar^ the tree is certain to die^ as surely as if it had 
been ringed with an axe. 

It is clear that the Mai di Gomma is the result of unskilful treat- 
ment, and therefore that it is impossible to formulate a cure. There 
is no empirical tip such as the practical man who works by sheer 
rule-of-thumb so often asks for. 

The avoidance of Mai di Gomma consists in the proper selection of 
suitable open soil, its thorough breaking up and aeration, and its 
perfect drainage. Next, the planting at the proper depth and the 
arrangement of the irrigation trenches at least S feet away from the 
collar of the (mature) tree. Next, the encouragement of the droop- 
ing lower branches to shade the trunk from the hot sun, instead of 
trimming them up high to get space for growing vegetables among 
the oranges. Lastly the selection of trees grafted on Bitter Seville 
stocks, (for all kinds which suit that hardy variety) instead of 
graftlings on the lemon. 

If it is desired to attempt a sort of surgical treatment of Mai di 
Gomma, and as far as possible alter previous improper culture, the 
gummy and disintegrated portions of the collar may be cut out clear 
down to the wood with a wide shallow curved gouge, taking care to* 
remove all the altered tissue. The cut surface is then dried as com- 
pletely as possible and a coat of ship tar applied. On no account 
must water be applied any more to the collar, and the trunk should 
be protected from the sun's rays. As a help towards husbanding 
the resources of the tree, its branches should be cut back somewhat, 
taking care to leave no snags, but to cut clean along the out spring 
of each limb removed. Also a tree under treatment for recovery 
should not be allowed to spread itself in fruiting. 

If the orange were systematically treated with something like the 
care bestowed upon the vine, it is not much we should hear about 
trees rotting at the collar with Mai di Gomma, 



ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


The annexed list showing the agents from whom the various- 
artificial manures may he obtained, and the current prices, is 
published for the information and guidance of agriculturists. 

Full particulars as to the composition of the respective fertilizers 
can be obtained on application to the agents ; and attention is also 
invited to the analyses published in the Agricultural Journal of 9th 
January, 2nd April and 11th June, 1896 ; SOfch Sept., 1897; 27th 
Oct., 1898; 13th April, 6fch July, 1899 and 18fch July, 1901. 


Attwell & Go., 

Cape Town, 
fronts for Alex. 
Cross & Sons, Ltd., 
Glasgow.) 


7as. SearigM & Go., 
Cape Town. 


7as. Seatiglit & Go., 
Gape Town. 


List op Febtiuzess. 

Special Root Guano . . £6 10 

Potato and Grain Guano . . 8 6 

Nitrate of Soda . , . . 12 0 

Superphosphates 39/40 per cent . • 6 0 

Scotia Basic Slag (cont. 30 per 
cent. Tribasic Phosphate of Lime; 4 15 
Sulphate of Ammonia . . 0 19 

(Prices free on trucks, Gape Town) 

No. 1 Superphosphates 
(containing 12*14 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 26*30 per cent. Tribasio 
Phosphate of Lime). 

No. 2 Superphosphates 
(containing 14*16 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 30 35 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Lime). 

No. 3 Superphosphates . . £6 

(containing 17 18 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 37*39 per cent. Tribasio 
Phosphate of Lime). 

Vine Fertilizers . . • . 9 


per ton of 2,000 lb, 


per 100 lb. 


£5 0 0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 


6 10 0 


0 0 per ton of 2,000 lb, 


0 0 „ „ 

A reduction of 6s- per 2,000 lbs. is allowed on orders of 100 bags or more. Special 
rates can be arranged if delivery is taken ex importing steamer, the goods being 
tracked at Docks. 


Woodhead, Plant 
& Co. 

Gape Town, 


De Waal & Go., 
Gape Town, 


Thomas’ Phosphate Powder 

.. £4 15 

Superphosphates 

.. 6 16 

Nitrate of Soda 

.. 14 0 

Muriate of Potash 

16 0 

Sulphate of Potash . . 

.. 16 0 

Wheat Fertilizer 

8 10 

Kainifc 

4 15 

Potato 

1 16 

Vineyard Manure 

1 15 

Tobacco Manure 

1 15 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

1 2 

Subject to a discount for cash. 

Jadoo Fibre 

. . 10s. 


0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 per 200 lb. 

0 

6 per 100 lb 


10s. 6d. per bale of 100 Ibi 
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Potato, Vogotablo and General 

garden . , . . £8 10s, per ton of 2,000 lb. 

If less than ^ ton 18s. 6d. 
per bag of 200 lb. 

Pure Ground Bone .. ,, £0 10s, pec ton of 2,000 lb. 

If less than ^ ton 13s 6d. 
per bag of 200 lb. 

Quick-acting Bone and Potash 

Mixture . . . . £7 per ton of 2,000 lb. If less 

than J ton 16s. per bag of 
200 lb. 

Selected Bone Meal for Oattle, 

Horses, Pigs and Poultry , , 15s. Cd. per 100 lb, ; special 

price per ton. 

Bone Grit for Powls . - 12s. 6d. per 100 lb. 

Superphosphates - . Wholesale only. 

" ’Maloome&s & Co., “ Maloomess ” A. Fertilizer, for 
E. London. Potatoes, Mealies, Vegetables, 

Orange and other trees . . £9 per ton of 2,000 lb, 
“Maloomess*’ B, Fertilizer, for 
cereals, especially wheat . . £9 per ion of 2,000 lb. 
Accompanied by guaranteed 
analysis by Prof. Hahn . . (less 5 pot cent for cash), 

' James Flower & Sons, “ H.B.T.” Gypsum .# • . £3 10s, per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Cape Town. 

Pure Ground Bone Heal • • £8 10s. „ „ 

• (in bags f.o. trucks— Cape 
Town). 

► Government Guano ; — Ordinary Guano . • • . £6 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb, 

or 13s. per bag of 200 lb, 
Bock Guano , . * . £6 17s. per ton of 2,000 lb, 

or 13s. 9d. per bag of 200 lb 

For use within limits of Colony. 

Price includes delivery at Cape Town Railway Station. 

D. E. Hockly & Co., “ Ilookly’s Special ITertilizer.” 1 £0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

East London, A complete manure for all crops] less 5 per cent for cash. 

Pure Bone Meal , , . , Special Price. 

J* G. Sfcoytlor & Co., Phosphates or Basic Slag £4 2 0 per ton of 10 bags each 200 lb. 

Capo Town, Superphosphates .. 4 32 0 

Dissolved Bone 6 7 6 

Grain Fertilizer 7 0 0 

Potato Fertilizer 8 0 0 

Vino Fertilizer 8 0 0 

^ Henry Ries & Co. Agents for the Lawos Chemical 
East London, Manure Co., Ltd., of 59, Mark 
Lane, London, who prepare ferti- 
lizers for them, which they sell 
at the undermentioned rates 

Ries* Potato Fertilizer . , 15s. to 17s. 6d. per bag of 200 lb. 
„ Special Dissolved Bone. . 8s. Gd, to 10s* „ of 100 lb, 

„ Special Oerea Manure . . 8s, 6d. to 10s. „ of „ 

„ Ordinary 7s, 6d. to 9s. „ of „ 

potato fertilizer they make a reduction of Is, 6d . per bag on orders for 10 to 
^ bags, 2s. on orders for 30 to 50 bags, and 2s. 6d. on orders for 50 to 100 bags. For 
' tne other three lines they make reductions of Gd., Is. and Is. 6d. per hag respectively 
- on orders for 10 to 26, 30 to 60, and 60 to 100 bags. Analysis guaranteed as per list. 


* White, Ryan & Co., 
Cape Town. 


White, Ryan & Co., 
Cape Town, 



The Produce Market. 


CAPE TOWN, 

Messrs. Wm. Spilhaus and Co. report under date, Saturday Sept. 30, as follows : — 
Ostrich Feathers . — There was only a small quantity offered on our local market this 
week. The offerings consisted chiefly of wings. Although we make no material 
change, prices were in sellers’ favour for good quality. A parcel of ordinary goods had 
to be withdrawn. Business for the day, 810 lb , which sold for £778. 



£ 

s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Whites (primes) 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Firsts 

7 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Seconds 

5 

10 

0 

6 10 

0 

Thirds 

3 

10 

0 

4 10 

0 

Inferior and stalky 

1 10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Byocks 

4 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Feminas (super) 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Firsts 

4 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Seconds 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Thirds 

2 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Inferior 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Dark 

3 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Spadonas (White) 

1 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Light and Dark 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Boos (White) . . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Light 

0 17 

6 

1 

2 

6 

Black Butts .. 

0 

7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Dark 

0 

7 

0 

0 10 

0 

Inferior 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 


Blacks (Long) . . 

£ s. 

4 0 

d. 

0 

£ s. 

5 10 

d. 

0 

Long Medium 

2 10 

0 

3 10 

0 

hfedium 

1 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

Short 

0 6 

0 

0 10 

0 

Long Floss . . 

1 6 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium Floss 

0 7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Short Floss . . 

0 2 

6 

0 6 

0 

Drabs (Long) . . 

2 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

Long Medium 

1 5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium 

0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Short , . 

0 2 

0 

0 4 

0 

Long Floss . . 

1 5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Medium 

0 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

Short 

0 2 

0 

0 3 

0 

Inferior Long 

Blacks &, Drabs 

0 15 

0 

Ifi 0 

0 

Floss 

0 4 

0 

0 5 

0 

Wiry 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

6 

Chicks • . 

0 0 

6 

0 1 

0 


Wool . — The London sales opened on Tuesday, the 16th inst., and we hear by cable 
that prices were firm, with an advance for combing wools. This news has already been 
ducounted here, and our local market showed, therefore, no change in values, 
Y asterday some 250 bales were offered. Amongst these there were several lots of snow- 
whites. A parcel of rather burry and short wool well scoured brought Is. Id. per lb, ; 
foe a lot of ordinary snow-white, Is. S^d. was refused; extra supers sold at from Is, 
S^d. to Is. 6d. per lb. ; white coarse, 7fd. ; coloured coarse, 6jd. grease, 3^. Amongst 
the grease wools offered, there was nothing remarkable in quality, but all fetched full 
prices of last week. We quote : Karoo grease for combing, 6d. to 7d, pet lb. ; Karoo 
grease for scouring, 4fd. to SJd. per lb. ; snow-whites, ordinary, Is. Id. to Is. 2d. per lb.; 
snow-whites, super, Is. 3d. to Is. 5d. per lb. ; snow-whites, extra super, Is. 6Jd. to 
Is. 6d. per lb. 

Shim . — We quote . Merino long wools, 5-Jd. per lb. ; merino shoit wools, ^^d. per lb.; 
pelts, S^d. per lb. ; bastards, 3Jd. per lb. ; goatskins (sound), lOd, pei lb. ; sundried, 
6d. ; scurvy, 6d. each; Angoras, 4d. per lb., pelts, Sd. per lb.; Gapes, Is. 9d. each; 
cut, Is. ; damaged, Cd. each ; other descriptions according to quality. 


POBT ELIZABETH. 

Messrs. John Daverin & Co. report under date September 19. : — 

Ostrich Feathers. -The market was freely supplied this week with a good average 
a^sortment, which met with a more general and active competition than had been the 
case tor some weeks back ; prices in consequence hardened, and for Feathers oi good 
quality an advance of fully 5 per cent, must he quoted. 

The total value of Ostrich Feathers sold on the public market this week amounted to 
£6,400 ISs. Id., and weighed 3,727 lbs. 2^ozs., averaging £i 14s. 2d, per lb. 

Wool . — ^The London sales opened on Tuesday last Our cable conveying news of the 
opening reads as follows : Greasy Cape Combing 5 per cent, dearer, others and snow- 
whites no change in prices.” This news has strengthened the local maiket without 
causing any quotable improvement in prices. The amount of business done during the 
week was small owing to limited stocks ; the only sale of importance was made by 
ourselves, some 600 bales, for which we secured extreme prices. 

7 
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Molicdr . — There is no now Icuturo to report in this market. Summer Kids are quite 
neglected, and but little has been done in other sorts this week. Our sales of 200 
bales, ohiohy Firsts, with some Winter and mixed Free State Hair, wore the only 
sales of any consequence made. The present stock of unsold Hair will not exceed 
3,000 bales, of which about 1,000 bales is Kids Hair. 

SkiTis , — We sold Sheepskins this week at 5d in bundles ; Pelts, 3Jd, Capos, Is 2Jd ; 
damaged, 5 Jd each ; Angoras, S^d; Shorn, 4^d; damaged, 2]d; Goat, 11 jd; damaged, 
5Jd per lb ; “Springbok, 9d each. “ ’ 

"Hides . — We sold this week sundried Hides at 7d and for damaged 5^d ; Drysaltcd 
GJd and Thirds 4d. 

Horns . — Wo sold parcels all round at 3Jd each. 


EAST LONDON. 

Messrs, Dyer & Dyer, Limited, report under date September 18 : — 

Wool, - The London Sales opened on Tuesda 3 % 16th inst., the attendance being large, 
and the tone of the market firm. As compared with last season’s closing rates, prices 
were unchanged. Later cables report an improvement of ^d in fine combing grease, and 
advise a weaker demand for inferior and wastj^ lots. The position of the wools 
in which buyers up country are interested is practically unaltered. Purchasing there- 
fore can be continued on the basis of the quotations given in last circular, and which 
are repeated to-day. No sales of importance have been put through locally during the 
past week. 

Mohair . — A firmer tone pervades the market for this staple. In the absence of 
supplies (of the new clip), it has not been possible to make a tost sale, but no change 
in values recently quoted is anticipated when the first consigmnents are placed on the 
market. 

Hides and —Although showing no improvement in values, sheepskins in 

sympathy with wool are decidedly fiimer to-day. The demand for heavyweight Hides 
is good, and Goatskins remain a saleable line. 

^ Oram . — There is no change to report in the market. Supplies of seed Mealies and 
Kaffir Corn are very small, and prices are well maintained. 


Rinderpest. 


The following approximate returns show, with regard 
number of cbntrcs infected on the 20th ult. (b) total 
districts infected (o) percentage of deaths 

Aliwal North . , 

Albert 

Barkly East . . 

East London . . 

Filliot 
Engcobo 
Glen Grey 
Hay 

Herschel 
Herbert 


to the districts named.: (a) 
number of animals in* the 


Maclear 
Haf eking 
Taungs 
Umtata 
Vryburg 
Wodehousa 
Xalanga 

♦Pull statistics not yet furnished. 


A. 

B. 

0. 

0 



5 

im 

11-5 

13 

1,018 

34*4 

3 

180 

7*2 

U 

499 

21-4 

0 

1,226 

10*3 

7 

300 

13*7 

3 

187 

2*13 

12 

4,389 

13-8 

5 

431 

16-7 

1 

16 

20.3 

7 

m 



6,488 

24* 

1 

3,011 

16*0 

1 

36 

44* 

1 

8 

37*6 

27 

1,200 

12-5 

3 

49 

12 2 



GOVEKNMENT NOTICES 


Farmers’ Apprentices. Daisr Assistants, &c. 


As inquiries are from time to time received from young men from abroad as to 
■where they may serve apprenticeship or gain practical experience of farming in this 
Colony, before staiting on their own account, the Secretary for Agriculture invites 
Farmers who are willing to receive young men of good character, for this purpose, 
to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agriculture, stating the class 
of farming they do, how many young men they are prepared to take, and for what 
period they would enter into an agreement. 

It is not probable that these young men will be in a position to give more than their 
free services in return for the experience they will gain ; that is, they will not be able 
to pay any fee ; and they will look to receiving free board and lodging in return for 
their services. 

It is to Farmers, therefore, who are willing to grant such young men free board 
and lodging in return for services rendered, that this application is especially addressed. 

With reference to the above notice to Farmers, the Secretary for Agriculture now 
invites young men who are willing to engage themselves as Farmers’ Apprentices in 
Gape Colony to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agriculture, Cape 
Town. The apprentice will gain experience in fanning in South Africa, and have an 
opportunity for spying out the land before starting on his own farm. To the new 
comer from another country this is essential, for he has much to learn and unlearn. 

Many applications for such Apprentices have been received from Farmers in the 
Colony. It will be noted that the Apprentice will neither receive wages, nor pay a fee. 
He will get free board and lodging in return for his services, and at the same time 
acquire the experience he is in need of. 

Applications for employment have also been received from several Lady Dairy 
Experts and Dairy Assistants ; and Dairy Farmers and others desiring to avail them- 
selves of the services of such are invited to register their names with this Department, 
giving particulars as to situation and extent of operations, etc. and salary and other 
emoluments they are prepared to offer. 


The Outbreak of Rabies. 


By command of H.E, the Governor the following Proclamation No. 163 of 
September 4th, 1902 is published in the Oovemvmit Gazette, 

Under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by Act No. 27 of 
1893, entitled the “ Animal Diseases Act 1693,” I do hereby proclaim, declare and 
make knowm that whereas it ha*> been represented to me that the disease known as 
Babies is prevalent among Dogs in Southern Bhodesia the introduction of all Dogs 
and other Carnivora and Monkeys from Southern Bhodesia or from the Beohuanaland 
Protectorate into this Colony shall be and is hereby prohibited, and that all Dogs and 
other Carnivora and Monkeys which may enter or be introduced into this Colony in 
contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 

And I do hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and after the 
date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

And I do strictly charge evety Resident Magistrate, Field-cornet and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any person who 
may contiavene the same. 
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Cattle from G-erman South-west Africa. 


By Command of H.E., tlio the following Proclamation, No. 122 of 1901, 

is published : — 

Under and by virtue of tlio powers vested in mo by Act No. 47 of 1B93 and Act No. 2 
of 1897, 1 do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Proclamation, No. 18, bearing date January 21, 1901, it shall and 
may be lawful, from and after the date hereof, to introduce Horned Cattle into this 
Colony from that portion of tho Territory of German South Wesb Africa, which lies 
south of tho Quarantine Belt established by the Governmont of tho said Territory at 
about the 211jh parallel of South Lat.tudo, subject to the Regulations contained in the 
Schedule hereto. 

God Save The King. 


Given under my hand and the Public Seal of tho Colony of tho Cape of Good Hope, 
this 15th day of July, 1901. 

Walter HELY-HuTCirtNSON, 

Governor. 


By Command of His 'E/xoGUency tho Governor in Oouiicil, 

H, Faube. 


ScliediiU to foregoing Proclamation^. 


(1) . Tho person in charge of the cattle introduced under this Proclamation shall 
obtain and have in his possession a certifioatc in tho form set forth io Annoxure “A 
hereto, issued and signed by a competent and responsible Oflioor or jjorson delegated 
for this purpose by the Governmont of Gorman South West Africa. 

(2] Tho person in charge of such cattle is liable to be called upon to produce the 
certificate aforesaid, to any Ficld-ooruot, Police Officer or own<‘r of land which the 
cattle may pass or be passing. 

(S) Any parson who shall contravene any of the provisions of tluso regulations shall, 
upon conviction, be liable to a fiiio not exceeding Fifty Pounds Sborliiig, or in default 
ot payment to imprisonment with or without liard labour for any period not 
exceeding Three Months unless siudi fine be sooner paid. 


Annkxiire ** A ” 

T do hereby ‘Certify that the uudernientioncd cattle have not rume from a locality 
north of tho Quarantine Belt chtablishod by tUo Governmont of German South West 
Africa about the 2 jth parallel of South latitude, nor from a locality in which conta- 
gious disease is known to exist, and that they are free from disctibc, \\y , : -- 

Number and general d<‘scriptiou'\ 

of cattle and place from j- .. 

which sent., ) 

Owner’s name and address. 

Name of person in charge. 

Place in Capo Colony to 'j 

which cattle are being L, 

sent. j 

Signature of Official of G ormau 
Government, 

Title 

Pla03 


Date. 
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Cattle from Queensland, United States of America and 

Argentina. 

BBGULATIONS POE IMPORTATION. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 138, 
1902, is published in the Government Gazette — 

Under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by the provisions of 
Act No. 27 of 1893, entitled “ The Animal Diseases Act, 1893,” I do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, in terms of Section G and 7 of the Act aforesaid, I have 
issued and do hereby issue the following Kegulations, as set forth in the Schedule 
hereunto annexed, logarding the importation or introduction of cattle into this Colony 
from the State of Queensland (Australia), the United States of America and 
Argentina. 

And I do hereby declare that these Regulations shall have effect from and after the 
1st September, 1992, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

Schedule to foregoing Proclamation. 

ReGULATIOS:S SEG ceding the iMPOETAnON OP CATTLE PROM QUHCNSLAND, UNITED 
States of Amekica and Argentina. 

1 Cattle from the abovemeutioned countries may be landed at the Ports of East 
London and Port Elizabeth, subject to inspection and issue of Clean Certificate at 
such port as provided by law. 

2. Such Cattle may also be landed at the Ports ot Cape Town and Mossel Bay, 
provided they arc accompanied by a Certificate in the subjoined form. 

Certificate. 

I do hereby certify that the undermentioned cattle arc free from disease, and have 
not come from a locality in which the disease known as Redwater, Texas Fever, Tick 
Fever, or Tristeza is indigenous, and in which healthy cattle from noii-iiifceted areas 
are liable to become infected with the said disease. 

Number and general desetiption of cattle 

Place from which cattle have come. 

Name of consignee at Gape Town or Mossel Bay 

Signature* 

Title.. 

Place 

Date 


Redwater in Rhodesia. 

PEOHIBXTION OF INTRODUCTION OF CATTLE PilO.U SOUTHERN 

RHODESIA. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor tho following Proclamation No. 139, 
1902, is published in tho Govci mnent Gazette : — 

Whereas the disease known as Redwater is prevalent amongst cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia : 

Now, therefore, I do hereby proclaim, declare and make Imown that, under and by 
virtue of the powers vested in me by the said Act No. 27 of 1893, the introduction of 
cattle from Southern Rhodesia into any part of this Colony shall be and is hereby 
prohibited, and that all cattle which may enter this Colony in contravention of this 
Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 

And X hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have eficct from and after the 
date hereof, and shall continue in foroo until amended or repealed. 

And I do strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Fiold-cornet and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any person who 
may contravene the same. 

■‘‘To be s^ned by tin Officer specially nuthorized tu purtorra the duty by the Goverument or 
State Administration ot the country from which the cablle are bhipped. 
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Prohibition of the Importation of Grass Hay from 
Southern Rhodesia. 


By Command of H,E., tho Govornor, tho following Proclamation, No* 166, of 
September, 10th, 1902, is published in the Goverwimnt Gazette : — 

Under and by virtue of tho powers and authorities vested in mo by Act No. 0 of 1876, 
intituled Act to regulate the introduction into this Colony of articles or things 
which by reason of disease or otherwise might be injurious to tho interests thereof,” I 
do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that whereas the infection of Bod water 
may be conveyed by means of Grass Hay, the importation of Grass Hay from Southern 
Bhodesia, or from the Beohuanaland Protectorate, shall be and is hereby prohibited ; 
and that all Grass Hay which may enter or bo introduced into the Colony in 
contravention of this Proclamation shall bo liable to bo destroyed. 

And I do hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and after tho 
date of publication hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

And 1 strictly charge every Besident Magistrate, Fiold“Oi>rnct and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any person who 
may contravene the same. 


Rinderpest Regulations. 


The following Begulations have been proclaimed by H.E. the Govornor under Act 
No. 2, 1897. (The Animals Diseases Binderpest, Amendment Act, 1807.) : — 

Proclamation, No. 161, August 23rd, 1902 : 

It shall not be lawful for public sales of horned cattle to be hold in tho District of 
Wodehouse. 

Proclamation, No. 162, August 23rd, 1902 : 

1. Prom and after tho date hereof it s>haU not bo lawful to remove from any portion 
of tho District of Wodelioubc into tho adjoining Districts of Queen’s Town and Glon 
Grey any hornod cattle or tho carcase^., hides, bilos or any otlier portionp of such 
cattle. 

2. Any person contravoniiig tho provisions of this niy Proolamation shall, on 
conviction, be liable to forfeit any sum not cx(‘eeding one hundred pounds (ilo6) 
sterling, and in default of p ynumt thereof to imprisoumont with or without hard 
labour for any pociod not oxcot'ding six months, unless the fine bo sooner paid. 

3. And 1 do strictly charge every Besident Magistrate, Pi old-eornot, Justice of the 
Peace, and Inspector of Native Locations to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and 
to bring to justice any person who may contravene tho same. 

Proclamation, No. 162, Sicn’RMBRR 4 th, 1902: 

Under and by vhtue of tho powers in me vested by the Animal Diseases Act No. 27 
of 1808, and the Animal Diseases Binderpest Amendment Act No. 2 of 1897, 1 do 
hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, owing to the existence therein 
of the disease amongst cattle known as Binderpest, the areas named in the Schedule 
hereto shall be deemed to bo areas infected with Binderpest, from which areas, it shall 
not be lawful, from and after the date hereof, to remove into the Transkeian 
Territories any horned dBttle or the carcases, hides, biles or any other portions of such 
cattle. 

Any person contravening the provisions of this my Proclamation shall, on convic- 
tion, be liable to forfeit any sum not exceeding one hundred pounds (£100) sterling, 
and in default of payment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
any period not exceeding six months, unless the fine be sooner paid. 

And I do strictly charge every Besident Magistrate, Field Comet, Justice of the 
Peace, and Inspector of Native Locations to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and 
to hnng to justice any person who may contravene the same. 
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Schedule to foregoing Proclamation. 

Districts of Barkly East, Glen Grey and Wodchouse. 

Proclamation No. 164, September 8th, 1002: 

It shall not be lawful for public sales of horned cattle to be held in the Districts of 
Albert, Aiiwal North, Barkly Bast, Herschel and Elliot. 

Proclamation No, 173. September, 15th 1902: 

It shall not be lawful for Horned Gattle, in the Districts of AJiwal North, Barkly 
East, Glen Grey, Herschel and Wodehouse, to be removed beyond the limits of the 
respective Districts or, except upon the written permission of the Resident Alagistrate 
of the District, from place to place within those Districts. 


Rinderpest. 

COMPULSORY INOCULATION. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 103, 
1902, is published in the Qovernme^it Gazette ; — 

Under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by the provisions of 
Act No. 2 of 1897, entitled “ The Animals Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act, 1897,” 
I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that I have issued and do hereby issue 
the following Regulations, as set forth in the Schedule hereunto annexed, for arresting 
the spread of Rinderpest. 

And I do hereby further proclaim and make known that any person contravening 
any of the said Regulations shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or in 
default of payment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any 
period not exceeding three months, unless such fine be sooner paid. 

Schedule to foregoing Proclamation. 

1. When Rinderpest has either already appeared or hereafter appears in any part of 
this Colony, all cattle which are infected with the disease or which may be in contact 
with infected cattle shall be forthwith inoculated either with serum or with 
glyoerinatod bile. 

2. The inoculation shall be performed by the owner or person in charge of the cattle, 
or if he fail to do so, by a duly authorized officer of tho Government, and the cost of 
the inoculation shall be borne by the owner or person in charge of the cattle. 

3. No person shali, without the special permission of the Secretary for Agriculture, 
perform inoculation against Rinderpest with the pure bile or with virulent blood of 
animals affected with Rinderpest. 


Rinderpest. 


The outbreak of Rinderpest in the Orange River Colony and Basutoland having 
extended to the North-East Border of this Colony, the subjoined Regulation for 
checking the spread of the infection is republished. 

Regulation issued under 'Proclamation No. 30, dated 20th January, 1899. 

Whenever under the provisions of Sections 11 and 12 of Act No. 27 of 1893, any 
area is declared or proclaimed to be an area infected with Rinderpest, it shall not be 
lawful for any person, animal, animal produce, article or thing, who or which may, in 
the opinion of the Magistrate of the District in which such area is situated, be liable 
to convey infection of Rinderpest, to leave or to be removed therefrom. 
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Rinderpest. 


INTKODUCTION OF HORNED CATTLE FROM BASUTOLAND. 


By command of His Bsoollency tho G-ovornor tlio following Proclamation No. C3, 
1902, was published in the Govamment Gazette of April 22nd, 1902 
Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the provisions of tho Act No. 27 
of 1893, entitled the ** Animal Diseases Act, 1893,” and the Act No 2 of J897, entitled 
the “Animal Diseases Bmderpost Amendment Act, 1897,” T do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, whereas tho disease known as Bindorpest is prevalent 
amongst cattle in Basutoland, it shall not be lawful, from and after tho date hereof, to 
introduce or to cause or allow Horned Cattle bo bo introduced from Basutoland into 
any part of this Colony, save and except cattle in yoke and accompanied by a certificate, 
to bo obtained and held by tho person in ohargo of such cattle, signed by a competent 
and responsible officer, to the effect that such cattle arc free from infectious or con- 
tagious disease and have not been in contact with infected animals or come from a 
locality where any such disease shall bo known to exist. 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may outer 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 


Rinderpest. 

INTKODUOTION OF HOBNBD OAOTLB FROM OBANOB RIVER OODONY 
AND THB TRANSVAAL* 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, tho following Proclamation No* 139* 
1901, was published in the Government Gazette of August 16th, 1901 : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the Animal Diseases Act,*’ 
No. 27 of 1893, and by tho “ Animals Diseases Bindcrpo&t Amendment Act,” No. 2 ofr 
1897, 1 do hereby prcolaim, doclaro and make known that it shall not bo lawful, from 
and after the date hereof, to introduce or to cause or allow Homed Cattle to be intro- 
duced into any part of this Colony from the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, 
save and except such cattle as may bo required to be introduced by tho Government 
for the purpose of supplying Bilo or Serum for inoculation against Rinderpest ; 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to bo destroyed 
And X do hereby further declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and 
after the date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

Proclamation No. 217, hearing date the 29th day of October, 1900, together with the 
regulations issued thereunder, is thereby repealed. 

And I do strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Field-cornet and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to ustice any person who 
may contravene the same. 


Fly Netting for Fruit Trees. 


With reference to notice dated 9th June, is hereby notified that the Board has- 
still a quantity of fiy or mosquito netting for disposal. Applications for same should 
be addMsed to the undersigned, 
dost from 7s. to 8s. per piece, ISO ft. by 70 ins. 

0. Maybb, Secretary, 

Western Province Board of Horticulture, 

Stefienbosoh, let September, 1902* 
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Locust Disease Fungus. 


The attention of landowners and others is drawn to the provisions of Uovernment 
Notice No, 1123 of 1897, wherein it is notified for general information that supplies of 
Locust Disease Fungus may be obtained from the Director of the Baoteriolo^ioal Instl. 
tute, G-raham’s Town, at a cost of sixpence per tube to all applicants residing in the 
Colony, Applicants beyond the borders of the Colony are required to pay the cost of 
postskge in addition to the amount charged. 

As the Fungus is cultivated on a moist jelly and is therefore liable to become dried 
up and useless if kept long on hand, it is not found possible to store supplies In the 
various districts of the Colony ; and applicants desirous of trying the Fungus should 
therefore submit their applications, with a remittance for the quantity applied for, 
direct io the Director, who can always supply the Fungus in proper condition and on 
short notice. 


Lung-Sickness. 


INTBODUOTION OS’ CATTLE FROM OVER THE ORANGE RIVER. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation was 
published iu the G<yDemmmt Gazette of the 80th October, 1900: — 

Wherea-- by virtue of the provisions of the Act No. 27 of 1893, entitled the Animal 
Diseases A»Ti, 1893,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Governor by Proolama* 
tion in the Gazette, to prohibit the importation or introduction into this Colony from 
any place beyond the same in which any infectious or contagious disease affecting 
animals shall be known or be supposed to be prevalent, of any such animals as in such 
Proclamation shall be mentioned 

And whereas the disease known as Lung-sickness (pleuro-pneumonia) is prevalent 
amongst cattle in the Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colony ; 

Now, therefore, I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, under and by 
virtue of the powers vested in me by the said Act No. 27 of 1893, the introduction of 
Cattle from the Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colony, save by road by way of Aliwal 
North, Bethuiie Bridge or Norval’s Pont, and subject to the regulations set forth in 
the Schedule hereto, shall be prohibited, such prohibition to take effect from the date 
of this my Proclamation, 


Schedule io the foregoing Proclamatwn, 

(1) No cattle shall be introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal or the Orange 
Biver Colony by railway. 

(2) No cattle shall be introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal and the Orange 
Biver Colony by road, 

(a) Unless the person in charge of such cattle shall have obtained and have In his 
possession a certificate with regard to such cattle, In the form set forth in 
Schedule A hereto, signed by a competent and responsible ofidoer or pei sou 
delegated for this purpose by the Government of the Transvaal or the Orange 
Biver Colony, and 

(b) Unless such certificate shall have been oovmtersigned or endorsed by the 
Inspector appointed for this purpose by the Colonial Government at Aliwal 
North, Bethuiie Bridge, or Norval’s Pont. 

(8) No person intending to introduce cattle from the Transvaal or the Orange River 
Colony, shall be permitted to introduce such cattle unless he shall have obtained the 
aforesaid endorsement, and he shall, with that view, give timely notice to the Inspeoior, 
stating the number of cattle and the place, within 3 miles of Aliwal North, Bethuiie 
Bridge and Norval’s Pont, where the cattle may be inspected, and the proposed time of 
introduction ; and upon receipt of such notice the Inspector shall proceed at the time 
and to the place specified in such notice, or as soon thereafter as may be possible, then 
and there to examine such cattle. 
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{4) The person in charge of such cattle shall be bound to produce the certificate 
aforesaid to the Inspector, and such Inspector shall, if the certificate be in order, and 
the cattle be free from disease, make an endorsement on the certificate in the form 
rfren in Schedule “ B * hereto, and the cattle may thereafter proceed on their way, 
The person in charge of such cattle is liable to be called upon to produce the certificate 
aforesaid, duly endorsed, to any Field-Cornet, Police Officer or owner of land over 
which the cattle may pass or be passing. 

(5) In the absence of the Certificate prescribed in regulation (2) the cattle shall be 
quarantined for a period not less than twenty-one days at some place on the north bank 
of the Orange Biver and in the neighbourhood of Aliwal North, Bethulie Bridge and 
Norval’s Pont where they may be inspected by an Officer of the Colonial Government, 
appointed for the purpose, at such intervals as may be considered necessary. 

(6) On the expiration of the period of quarantine the Inspector, should he be satisfied 
that the cattle are free from disease, shall issue a Certificate in the form set forth in 
Schedule 0 hereto. 

(7) The person in charge of such cattle as are referred to in the Certificate mentioned 
in regulation (6) is liable to be called upon to produce such Certificate to any Field- 
Comet, Police Officer or owner of land over which such cattle may pass or be passing, 

(8) Any person who shall contravene any of the provisions of these regulations shall, 
upon oonviotion, be liable to a filne not exceeding fifty pounds, or in default of payment 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not exceeding three 
months unless such fine be sooner paid. 


SCHEDULE A. 

I hereby certify that the undermentioned Cattle either have not mixed with and 
Cattle afieoted with Lung sickness and are free from disease ; or have been efieotively 
inooulated against Lung-sickness and are free from disease, viz. : — 

Number and general] * 

description of i- 

Cattle j 

Owner’s name andl.. 

address 

In charge of 

Place to which Cattle 


Date, 



SCHEDULE B. 

(JS}7idor8e7nmt to be made by the Jmpeccor.) 

1 hereby certify that X have examined the Cattle to which this Certificate refers and 
find them to be free from disease. 



SCHEDULE 0. 

1 hereby certify that the Cattle to which this Certificate refers have undergone a 
period of quarantine for at least twenty-one days, that I have examined them and find 
tihem to be free from disease, viz, ; — 

Number and general] 

description of.... 

Cattle 

^Owner’s name and 

address J 

In charge of 

Place to whioh Cattle are being sent 

(inspeober’s signature) 

(Address) 

Date 



RAINFALL, AUGUST, 1902. 

Noth : n.r. denotes that, up to the date of publication, Returns have not been 

from those Stations. 


I. GAPE PENINSULA: ixghes. 

Royal Observatory, 12 inch 
gauge .. .. 3*88 

Cape Town, Town House (Eire 

Station) .. .. 3*90 

Gape Town, South African College 5-19 
Do Sea Point Hall . , 4 10 

Do MoltenoRsbervoir 4*24 


Do Platteklip 


G43 

Do Signal Hill 


3*64 

Table Mountain, Disa Head 


5*14 

Do Kasteel’s Poort 


8*17 

Do Waai Kopje 


11 48 

Do St. Miohaers 


10*85 

Devil’s Peak, Block House 


8*34 

Do, Nursery Gauge 


7*18 

Do. Lower Gauge 


6 82 

Newlands (Montebello) 


11*60 

Bishopsoourt 


n.r. 

Claremont 


n.r 

Kenilworth 


9*76 

Wynberg (St. Mary’s) 


10 01 

Groot Oonstantia.. 


7 68 

Tokai . . 


7 88 

Simon’s Town (Wood) 


n.r. 

Do. (Gaol) 


6*90 

Blaauwberg Strand 


1*87 

Robben Island 


3 75 

Strandfontein 


4*10 

Camp’s Bay 


8*15 

SOUTH WEST : 

Eerste River 


6 00! 

Kiapmuts 


7*86 

Stellenbosch (Gaol) 


7 90 

Somerset West •* 


6 93 

Paarl • • 


10.67 

Wellington (Gaol) 


G21 

Do. (Huguenot Seni* 

nary) 

6 14 

D^ta 

n.r. 

Tulbagh . * 


3.36 

Kluitjes Kraal 


5-62 

Houw Hoek 


n.r. 

Ceres • . 


9 59 

Ceres Road 


3 76 

Rocklands 


4*39 

Oaledon 


4*85 

Worcester (Gaol) 


2*16 

Do. (Meiring) 


n.r. 

Do. Station 


1-61 

Hex River 


3*19 

Lady Grey (Div. Robertson).. 

2*09 

Robertson 


1*99 

Robertson (Govt. Plantation) 

n r. 


II. SOUTH-WEST — continued, inches 

Montagu .. •. 2-02 

De Hoop (Div. Robertson ) . . 2-41 

Weltevreden (Groot Drakenstein) 9 23 
Do. (Div. Oaledon) . . 5 92 

Danger Point . . . . 5 94 

Viseboom’s River . . 9 41 

Bethlehem (Stellenbosch) No. 1 14*14 

„ „ No. 2 12*07 


De Dooms 

•• 

2*43 

WEST COAST: 



Port Nolloth 

, , 

0.20 

Do. (Christensen) 

.. 

n.r. 

Klipfontein . . 


109 

Elraaifontein 


n.r. 

O’okiep 

. . 

0*99 

Springbokfontein (Gaol) 


1*34 

Concordia • . 


n.r. 

Garies 

, * 

n.r. 

Kersefontein 


3*33 

The Towers . . 


3 75 

Dassen Island 


2 68 

Malmesbury 


n.r. 

Piquetberg • . 

* • 

n.r. 

Van Ehynsdorp * . 
Olanwilliam (Gaol) 


n.r. 

1*87 

Do. (Seydell) 

. . 

1*91 

Welbedaoht 

. , 

n r. 

Hopefield 


2.78 

Lilyf ontein 


n.r. 

Zoutpan 


2*42 

Wupperthal 

*• 

3 92 

SOUTH COAST : 

Gape L’ Agulhas •« 


4 49 

Bredasdorp 

. « 

5*15 

Swellendam 

. , 

H*(8 

Heidelberg . . 


2*49 

Riversdale 


2 98 

Herbertsdalc 


n.r. 

Dumbie Dykes 

. . 

1*41 

Mossel Bay 


3*48 

George 


9*46 

Ezelzagt 


3 41 

Millwood 

« ■ 

n r. 

Sour Plats 

. « 

n.r. 

Concordia . • 

« * 

n.r. 

Knysna . • 

. « 

6*13 

Bufiels Nek 

« . 

n r. 

Ilarkerville 


n r. 

r*lettenberg Bay . . 


5 63 

Horest Hall 


n r* 

Blaauwkrantz •* 

• • 

6*60 
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IV, SOUTH COAST— inches. VII. E 0. KARROO— inoheSv 


Storm’s River 

8 62 

Winterhoek . , 

, . 

n.r. 

Witte Els Bosch • . 

10 66 

Klipdrift (Be Erf) 

, . 

0.52 

Humansdorp 

8 37 

Kendrew (Holmes) 

.. 

0-83 

Cape St. Francis , . 

6 92 

GraafE-Reinet 

. . 

0*70 

Hankey 

6-40 

Do. (College) 


0*67 

Witteklip 

7'32 

Bo. (Engineer’s 

Yard) 

0-67 

Van Staaden’s (upper) 

9-93 

New Bethesda 

, , 

0-25 

Bo. (lower; 

11‘69 

Eoode Bloem 

• . 

0 36 

Uitenhage 

7-51 

Wellwood 

.. 

n.r. 

Bo. (Inggs) 

n.r. 

Bo. Mountain 

. . 

n r. 

Bunhrody 

1*01 

Jansenville 

. . 

1*04 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 

4*68 

Patrysfontein 

. . 

n.r. 

Walmer Heights (near Port 


Toegedaoht 


0*84 

Elizabeth) 

9*04 

Klipfontein 

.. 

0*49* 

Taukatara 

1-94 

Crancmere 

. . 

0 44 

Lottering 

7*97 

Pearston 

. . 

0*32 

Shark’s River (Nursery) 

6-10 

Fredenberg 

. • 

n.r. 

Bo (Convict Station) 

n.r. 

Somerset East 

. . 

1*19 

Grootvader’s Bosch 

n.r. 

Bo. (Oollegt) 

. . 

1*26 

Kammelks Rivier . . 

4'86 

Longhope 

. . 

n.r. 

Zuurbrak 

4 08 

Middleton 

. . 

n.r. 

Melkhoutfontein • . 

2 08 

Oorndale (Biv. Aberdeen) 

. . 

n.r. 

Vogel Vlei * • 

4 07 

Cookhouse 

. . 

n.r. 

Kruis River 

4-84 

Doornbosoh, Zwagershoek 

• * 

n.r. 

Oentlivres . • , • 

7 76 

Middelwater . . 


1*42 



Darlington 

, • 

n.r. 

SOUTHERN KARROO : 


Bloemhof 

, , 

0*35 

Touws River (B. B.’s Office) . . 

2*12 

Ar undale 

•• 

0*54 


Ladismith 

Amalienstein 

Oalitzdorp 

Oudtsjhoorn 

Vlakte Plaata 

Uniondale 

Kleinpoort 

Glenooimor 

Pietenneintjes 

Verkeerde Vlei 

Triangle 

Q>rootfontein 

Bok River 


VI. WEST CENTRAL KARROO: 
Matjesiontein 
Fraserburg Road 
Prince Albert 

Bo. Road 

Zwartberg Pans . . 

Beaufort West 
Bunedin , . 

Kel’s Poort 

Oamfer’s Kraal .. •• 

Lower Nel’s Bfcort 

Baaken’s Rug 

Willowmore 

Steytlerville 

Roosplaats 

Laiz^burg 

VU, EAST CENTRAL KARROO : 
Aberdeen (Gaol) 

Bo, (Bedford) 

Aberdeen Road «• 
l^etfonteln •» 


vm. NORTHERN KARROO : 

Calvin ia 

Middlepost 

Sutherland 

, Rheboksfontein . , 
Fraserburg 
Ondorsfee Booms 
Droogofontein 
Gannapan 
Carnarvon 
W agenaar’s^Kraal 
Brakfontein . , 

V ogelstruisfontein 
Victoria West 
Britstown 
Murraysburg 
Be Kruis 
Richmond 
Be Aar 
Middlemount 
Hanover 
Philipps Tov7n 
Boschfontein • • 

Petrusville . , 

The Willows 
Naauwpoort 

I Middelburg (Begley) 
Colesberg 
Tafelberg Hall 
Bietbuit (Colesberg Bridge) 
Stonehills * . 

Oradook ^ ... 

I Bo. (Penny) 

Varsoh Vlei 

I Witmoss 
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C. N, KAEROO — contkmed 

INCHES. 

Ste^sburg 

Po. (Nesemann) 

... 

0-13 

012 

Daggaboer’s Nek 


n r. 

Springfield 


n.r 

Quagga’s Kerk . . 

, , 

n.r. 

Tarkastad 


0*22 

Drummond Park 


0-00 

Riet Vlei 


0-15 

Brand Vlei 

, , 

n.r. 

Williston . , 


n.r. 

Omdraai’s Vlei 


n.r. 

^wagersfontein . • 


n.r. 

Varken’s Kop 

, , 

010 

Oulmstock 


n.r. 

Doorskuilen • • 


n r. 

Houwater Dam . • 


n.r. 

Hillmoor 


0-09 

Glen Roy 


n.r. 

Pish River 


n.r. 

Spitzkop 


0 36 

Phzzantefontein . . 


n.r. 

Biesjesdam 

. , 

0-20 

Groot Vley, Theebus 

. , 

n.r. 

Eleinhaasfontein 


0 60 

Scorpion’s Drift . . 


0-00 

Beyorsfontein 

. , 

0-10 

Zeekoegat 

. . 

0-00 

Haisfontein •• 

•• 

0*21: 

NORTHERN BORDER : 
Pella • • 


n.r. 

Renhardt * • 


n.r. 

Van Wyk’s Vlei .. 


O'QQ 

Prieska 


n r. 

Dunmurry 

, , 

0-00 

Griqua Town 


0 03 

Campbell • • 


0 00 

Douglas 


0 00 

Avooa (Herbert; •. 


0-00 

Eskdale 


O'OO 

Hope town 


0-00 

Orange River • * 

, * 

0-00 

Newlands (Afd. Batkly West) 

0 31 

Groot Boetsap 


n 1 

Rimberlay (Gaol) 


0 07 

Do. (Stephens) 

• • 

0'07 

Beaoonsfield 


n.r. 

Bellsbank (Div. Barkly West) 

n.r. 

Grootdnnk « • 

k a 

n.r. 

Barkly West ♦ * 

a • 

0*15 

CJpington • • 

* • 

O'OO 

Trooiiapspan 

, * 

n.r. 

New Year’s Rraal.-. 

• a 

0*02 

SOUTH-EAST: 

Melrose • • 


0 23 

Varken’s Ruil (Div. Bedford) 

n.r. 

FairhoU 


0 37 

Cheviot Pells (Bedford) 

» m 

n r. 

AHcedale 

4 a 

1*1)6 

Bedford (Gaol) 


0*77 

Do. (HaU) 


1 ,r. 

Sydney’s Hope * , 

« a 

1*9J 

Cullendale 

9 m 

n.r 


SOUTH-EAST -continued. 


INCHES 

Adelaide 

• 9 


0*47 

Atberstone 

9 9 


2 92 

Alexandria 

• 9 


5 45 

Salem 


9 * 

n.r. 

Graham’s Town \ 

Gaol) 

9 9 

3 23 

Do. r 

Baot. Inst.' 

• 9 

2*68 

He itherton Towers (near 


Graham’s Town) 

• 99 

0 05 

Fort Beaufort 



0-36 

Katberg 



n.r. 

Balfour 



1*02 

Seymour 


9 9 

0*46 

Glencairn 


9 9 

n.r. 

Alice 


9 9 

0*62 

Uiovedale 



n.r. 

Port Alfred 



6*06 

Hogsback 



n.r. 

Thaba N’doda 



n.r. 

ir-'eddie 



1*96 

Gathcait 



0*42 

Keiskama Hoek 



0*80 

Dynamite (Orawley) 


0*39 

L'homas River 

• • 

9 9 

0*00 

Ring William’s Town 

9 9 

0*62 

Do. 

Hospital 

0*83 

Stutterheim (Wylde) 


1*72 

Do. (Bestd) 


1*49 

Dohne 

9 9 


n.r. 

Kubusie 

9 9 


n.r. 

Blaney 

9 9 


nr. 

Kei Road 

9 9 


n.r. 

Evelyn Valley 



n.r. 

Berlin 



n,r. 

I'sidenge 



u.r. 

Pirie Forest 



n r. 

Quacu Forest 



11 r. 

Kologha 



n.r. 

Port Jaokson 



ji.r. 

Romgha 



1*47 

Prospect Farm (Div. Rorngba; 

u.r. 

Hopewell 

Do. 

« • 

u.r. 

East London, West 

■ • 

2‘48 

Do. East 


n.r. 

Fountain Head 



u.r. 

Port Ounynghame 


n.r. 

Katborg Sanatorium 

. , 

1*61 

Ouylervilie 

• « 

• • 

nr. 

Boio .. 

• « 

• « 

1*72 

Port Pordyce 

« « 


u.r. 

Daggaboer’s Nek 



0 64 

Lynodoch 

• . 


063 

Sunny side 

• • 


2 62 

Scott’s Bottom 



3 86 

Chiselhurst 

- 

.. 

6 46 

. NORTH-EAST : 




Venterstad 


9 9 

0 05 

Ellesmere 

9 • 

9 9 

0 02 

Burnley, Oyphergat 

9 9 

n r. 

BucghurSdorp 


9 f 

0 07 

Do. (De Boax) 

9 . 

n.r. 

Mo’.teno Station 

* , 


n.r. 

Ovphergat 

• 9 


0 20 

Thibet Park 

9 9 

9 9 

0 04 
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XI, NOBTH-EAST—cowiiwzwdf. 
Sterkstroom 

Do, (Veitch) 
Booklands 
Aliwal North (Gaol) 

Do, (Brown) 
Rietfontein 
Buffelsfontein 
Hex’s Plantation . , 
Carnarvon Farm 
Jamestown . • 
Queenstown (Gaol) 

Do. (Beswiok) 
Dordrecht 
Tylden 
Snow Hill 
Hersohel 
Lady Grey 
Bolotwa (Contest) 

Lady Frere 

Avoca (Div. Barkly East) 
Keilands 
Barkly East 
Glenlyon 

Gateshead . • 

Lyndene 

Mooifontein 

Poplar Grove 

Biesjesfontein 

Whittlesea 

Halseston 

Middlecourt 

Doornkop 

Blikana 

Table Hill 

Xn. KAFFBABIA: 

Slaate, Xalanga .. 

Ida, Xalanga 
Gala, Xalanga 
Oofimvaba 
Nqamakwe • « 

Main 

Engoobo 

Butterworth 

Ken tan i •• 

Maolear * • 

Iduty wa . « 

Willowvale 
Mount Fletoher • , 


INCHES. 

n.r. 

n.r. 

0*26 

0-00 

003 

0-29 


n.r. 

0-22 

0-50 

0-23 

n.r. 


n.r. 

n.r, 

n.r. 

0-10 

n.r. 

0*33 

0*17 

n.r. 

0*56 

0*44 

n.r. 


n.r. 
0*12 
006 
0 47 i 
n.r. 
0*86 
0*10 
0*18 
1*13 
0*G2 
0*98 


XII. KAFFBABIA-co^iiiwwed. 

INCHES 

EUiotdale 


0‘9T 

Mqanduli 


n.r. 

Matatielo 


n.r. 

Umtata 


0*52 

Qumbu 


n.r. 

Kokstad 


1*18 

Port St. John’s .. 


n.r. 

Umzimkulu 


1*75 

Woodolifi 


0*34 

Tabankulu 


1*05 

Elilrush 


1*67 

Somerville (Div. Tsolo) 


1.26 

Tsomo 


0*47 

Bazoya 


2*26 

Quebe . . 


4 97 

Seteba 


1*32 

Flagstad 

... 

1*45 

Insikeni 


2*73 

XIII. BASUTOLAND : 

Mateteng 


0*00 

Mohalie’s Hoek • . 


0‘2G 

Qaoha’s Nek 


l‘C7 

Moyenl Quthing • . 


0*68 

Teyateyaneng 


0*19 

Leribe 


n.r. 

Butha Buthe • . 


n.r. 

Maseru • • 


n.r. 

Xiy. OBANGE BIVBB COLONY ; 
Bethulie • • • • 

0*00 

Kroonstad • • 

• • 

0*02 

XV. NATAL : 

Durban, Observatory 

• • 

3 90 


n.r. 

n.r. 


n.r. 

B.r. 

1*20 

0-52 

n.r. 

0*82 

0*39 



XTI. TBANSVAAL: 
Johannesburg 

Do, Comotory 

XYIt. BEOHUANALAND ; 
Vryburg 
Taungs 

XVJII. RHODESIA: 
Salisbury • . 

Hope Fountain 
Geelong 


n.r. 

n.r. 


0*00 

O-OG 


n.r. 

0*00 


n r. 



CUBBENT MABKET BATES OP AQBIOULTUBAL PBODUOE. 

The following Table of Current Market Bates (Wholesale) of Agricultural Produce on Saturday, 20th September, 1902, 
ruling at the several centres named, is published for general information. 


CUEEENT MAEKBX BATES, 
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EDITOBIAL NOTES. 


It is again our pleasant duty to acknowledge appreciative 
references to the improvements and getj-up of the Agricultural 
Journal, As we seem to have caught the desired spirit Tjhich should 
ai^gite a publication of this description our endeavour will be to 
con^^xe aloug the present lines and add further improvement where 
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The Zwaart Euggens Farmers Association^ one of the mouthpieces* 
of the Midland farmers, is not to resume activity until January, when 
the annual meeting is to be held. '^Uhere should be a big agenda 
after so long a silence and many matters of importance to discusj^. 


The Chalumna farmers recently discussed the quarantining of their 
farms for quarter evil, and the opinion was expressed that they would 
prefer the restriction being withdrawn owing to the necessity for a 
change of pasturage in order to prevent further cases. But how 
about their neighbours V 


A large number of farmers are now seeking apprentices in terms of 
the Government notice published from time to time in the 
Agricultural Journal, Young men who wish to go in for farming 
should apply personally or by letter, to the Agricultural Department. 


Dr. A. Loir, of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, has, since our last 
issue, proceeded to Bulawayo to establish a branch of the Institute 
there for the treatment of Babies by the Anti-Eabic Inoculation 
method. Dr. Loir is a nephew of the late M. Pasteur and has been 
engaged in the establishment of branches of the parent institute at 
Sydney, N.S.W. and Tunis. Babies, it is feared, is likely to extenct 
among animals in the northern districts. 


Stock farmers will be pleased to learn that the Colonial Veterinary 
Staff has been strengthened during the last month. Five fully 
qualified professsional veterinarians have arrived from England and 
another is expected shortly. These include Messrs. W. L. Chase, 
M.E.C.V.S., J. H. L. Lyons, M.E.a VS., J. Harrison, M,R.C,VS., 
A. Goodall, M.R.O.V.S., andR. Payne, M.R,C.y*S. Of these Messrs. 
Lyons, Harrison and Goodall have been despatched up-country on 
Rinderpest duty, and Mr. Payne has been sent to Bast London. 


Another recent addition to the staff of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is Dr. E. A. Nohbs, Ph.D., B.So., F.H.A.S. Dr. Nobbs was 
educated at Edinburgh where he won the Stevens scholarship 
and three medals beside minor distinctions. He also took all exami- 
nations in Agriculture open to him in England and Scotland and 
passed them. These included the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, in Agriculture; the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, in Agriculture and Forestry ; and Science and Art Depart- 
ment, honours in Agriculture. He studied nearly three years in 
Germany at the Berlin University, the Eberswalde State SohooJ^f 
Fojfestry, and the GieseJn University, where he graduated. Dr. ^ >bs 
is a gmndson of Rev. Dr. J. C. Brown oi Haddington, at ogr t/ime 
Colonial Botanist at theDape of Good Hope. ^ 
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Mr. T. R. Sim, o£ the Forest Department, has accepted the post of 
Conservator of Forests of Natal. The sister colony is to be congratu- 
lated upon having secured a valuable and painstaking official. Mr. 
Sim was well-known on the Border and in the Eastern Province 
where his work was highly appreciated, Mr. Sim^s contributions to 
this Journal were always valued, while his more ambitious literary 
work The Forest Flora of the Cape Colony, which should soon be 
published, promises to prove of absorbing interest to botanists. 

In this issue will be found a number of reports from various 
districts in the Colony and the Transkei giving particulars of the 
cultural conditions and prospects. These reports are gathered 
through official sources and may be relied upon as fairly representing 
the conditions in the districts mentioned. They are brought up to 
the middle of October and will be published monthly in order to 
supply readers with a general knowledge of what is going on in all 
parts of the Colony. 


From these reports in this issue it may be inferred that the coming 
season can be anticipated with a certain degree of gratification, 
crops and stock are doing well on the average and locusts seem 
to have disappeared, except in the Hanover and Albert districts. 
What this means can only be realised by those who have watched 
the country devastated season after season by these pests. 

The Rinderpest statistics published in another part of this issue 
show the progress of the disease up to the 23rd ult. Considering the 
wide area over which the disease spread, and that it had time and 
opportunity to firmly establish itself owing to the disturbed conditions 
of the districts affected, the Veterinary Department is to be congratu- 
lated upon having succeeded so well with suppressive measures. 
The deaths among the 24,505 head of cattle affected total to 4,530 or 
slightly over 20 per cent. 


The severe drought in Australia has opened the eyes of South 
African farmers generally. One up-country paper commenting pn 
the two countries points out that where we evidently have the pull 
on Australia in drought seasons is that we have good permanent 
water and they have not. A sententious summing up of the case that 
fills a generality, but is not altogether true. In some parts of 
Australia they have better permanent waters than we have, but in 
others they have not. The superiority of South Africa really lies in 
the number and superiority of its natural drought- resisting fodder 
plants. 


Blsenburg is to be the scene of an interesting harvesting competi- 
tion during this month. The date is not yet fixed as it depends 
upon the season. But so far as present arrangements go the effort 
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promises to be very successful. The various makes of harvesting 
machinery are expected to be well represented, and a keen interest is 
anticipated. The competition is organised by the Western Province 
Agricultural Society and Dr, E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., of the 
Agricultural Department, has been selected to judge. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the Western 
Province Agricultural Society. 


Among the correspondence in this issue will be found a letter 
from Mr. W. H* Pigott, of Highlands, dealing with the ever-present 
question of tick-infection and scab in sheep. His remarks that 
farmers, as a rule, are practical men, and no theorists, who believe in 
ocular demonstration, is the statement of a truism which is generally 
accepted. He might go farther and say that farmers are also very 
conservative as a rule and view with suspicion most innovations. 
The main difficulty is to arrive at positive results which commend 
themselves to all and are accepted without reservation. This is 
particularly the case in connection with such diseases as redwater 
and heart water. The Veterinary Department has devoted the 
closest attention to these diseases and the results of the oare» 
ful and exhaustive investigations have been made public 
from time to time, but the adoption of precautionary measures is 
not, as yet, by any means a general custom. Inoculation for 
redwater undoubtedly sets up a resistance in some oases but all 
the experiments show that it must be supported by protection against 
tick infection to render cattle perfectly immune. 

As to the reference to the hearbwater experiments carried out in 
accordance with the method advocated by Dr. Purvis, we can only 
inform our correspondent that they were inconclusive and added 
nothing to the knowledge already obtained by the Yoterinary 
Department from previous investigations. It is not wise therefore to 
dogmatise on such a complicated subject, for though apparently 
favourable results may be obtained in certain conditions those results 
may be partly accidental. It is only when a theory is so thoroughly 
tested under circumstances which eliminate as far as is 
humanly possible the intrusion of accidental disturbing factors 
that ib can be accepted as of any value. No one could be more 
anxious to solve these problems than the veterinary staff, as is proven 
by the extreme care with which all their experiments are conducted, 
and. the supplementary investigations of the G-overnment Entomo- 
logist (Mr. Lounsbury), These give stockmen a sound basis to work 
upon which is certainly worthy of trial on a large scale. To get at 
the originating cause of a disease is assuredly better than looking 
for doubtful cures. 


Another correspondent, Mr. J. D. Mills, of Post Retief, has also 
apparently a good deal in his mind about various matters, and it is as 
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well that he has the courage of his convictions and says what he 
thinks in plain language. He is also a believer in the practicability 
of the South African farmer — an excellent and admirable trait in 
his character. There can be no doubt that our stockmen particularly 
have shown an excellent spirit in the face of many disheartening 
circumstances, and overcome difficulties which have appeared almost 
insuperable. But the Veterinary Department, and particularly 
Mr. Hutcheon, the veteran Chief, has had a full share in that work. 
The questions forwarded to Veterinary Surgeons are not always 
stated with that clearness and precision which are necessary to a 
full understanding; and it; is not surprising that further information 
is frequently required. Mr. Mills has followed the teachings of the 
Colonial Veterinary Surgeon as is evidenced by his letter and if 
others would do likewise they could avoid much of what he complains. 
A busy Veterinarian is naturally prone to suppose that simple ail- 
ments are not referred to him. It may be a mistake for him to 
think so but he naturally supposes that with all the instructions 
issued from time to time hy his department in the clearest possible 
form, the ordinary affiictions of stock are fairly well understood. 
He is prone therefore to anticipate complications of some sort. 


The eradication of burr weed, a very hardy annual in a double 
sense, has been occupying the attention of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of late, and, it is gratifying to be able to state, with some 
measure of success. The matter was first taken in hand in connection 
mth the enforcement of eradication in Griqualand East when it was 
found that in the adjoiniug territories of the Transkei the law was 
not sufficiently strong to act upon. After a good deal of corres- 
pondence a pi oclamation was issued ou September 80th giving the 
necessary powers to Headmen in the Native Territories to call out their 
people to extirpate the noxious weed. Instructions were also given 
that simultaneous action be taken during October and November for 
eradication of the weed before? it comes into flower. This should 
meet the complaints of those districts adjoining the Native Terri- 
tories where wooi has been deteriorated and ocher damage done by 
the weed. Further steps are now being taken to secure eradication 
in the Colony and hopes of success are entertained. 


Trusts have come to be looked upon as a new form of oppression 
but^^it^san ill wind that blows nobody any good.’^ The Acting 
British Consul at Chicago (Mr. Thomas Erskxne) has submitted a short 
report to the Imperial Government on the formation of a trust or 
combine of five large American harvesting machinery makers, which 
it is anticipated will bring with it a decrease is price in all exported 
machines. The capital of the new combine or Trust is fixed at 
£24,000,000, a conservative estimate of the value of the combined 
businesses. This amount is to be held as common stock, but if at 
any time further capital is required this will become preferred stock 
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at 6 per cent, and the new capital will become the common stock. 
The five firms employ at present over 1,500 men to supervise the 
5,000 travelling salesman and canvassers and it is said that under 
new conditions the services of three fourths of these can be dispensed 
with. The plan of having only one man in the largest towns, 
instead of five, and letting the buyer come to the salesroom where 
all tlie different firms will have their machines will also lessen the 
amount of correspondence and the number of employes in the 
offices. A great reduction will also be made in advertising. 


It is expected that albogelher, notwithstanding the rise in price 
of raw material this year, machines will be marketable at a reduction 
of more than £10 per cent, on the present price, as it is stated that it 
costs more to sell a machine under the present methods than it does 
to manufacture it and as there will be no competition in the United 
States to require reduction in prices to obtain sales, tbe companies 
could stand a still further reduction in the export trade. The com- 
bined companies manufacture mowers, reapers and binders, maize 
reapers and binders and hay rakes (horse). They do not manufac- 
ture any other implements. The inventions have been covered at 
different times by 11,258 patents and the exports are more than half 
of all agricultural implements. It is said that a branch factory will 
be built in Canada to save the duty. There has been little change 
in the total export of agricultural implements during the last three 
years but while the ploughs and other implements have inc eased in 
numbers, harvesting machinery has fallen off £600,000 in value and 
great efforts will be made to regaia this trade. Of the five firms two 
have their factories in Chicago, one turning out over 800,000 and the 
other 250,000 machines ; one in another part of Illinois produces 
50,COO ; one in Wisconsin, 40,000; aud one io Ohio, 75,000. The 
five companies produce over 760,000 machines annually and employ 
20,000 workmen. It is stated that competition for the trade is very 
keen and that outs of £3 have been made by rival agents to make a 
sale. Under the new conditions it will not matter which inachine it 
sold and no inducements to buy will be offered.” 

This will be good news to agriculturists all over the world, though 
not quite so pleasant for the English and continental manufacturers of 
this class of machinery. It means that harvesting machinery should 
be obtainable at a considerable reduction in cost in the near future 
for the other makers are bound to follow the American lead. 
Whether the Americans succeed in capturing the mark t or not the 
users of the machines will benefit. 

Among the many districts of the Colony open to extensive develop- 
ment on the agricultural side 'that of Caledon has ranked fdr years 
past among the first for consideration. Its fruitfulness and produc- 
tiveness in times past gave it a high position in the Colony, but 
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the neglect of years was hound to have its effect. Other districts 
were opened up by railway communication and production stimulated 
thereby. But Caledon was left to its own resources. No sooner, 
however, is the district entered by a railway than the scene begins 
to change, and on every hand indications are noticeable of a desire 
to move more in accord with the altered conditions and meet the 
more favourable circumstances which now prevail. 


A short personal trip to the centre of the district during last 
month has left a most favourable impression as regards its 
Agricultural possibilities. It is so varied that mixed farming is 
largely followed, particularly in the Buggens, where stock and 
cereals and fruit, thrive evenly well, and where vines and woolled 
sheep may be cultivated with profit side by side. Of course this 
cannot be done on every farm, but there are few districts in the 
Colony which can compare, acre for acre, with Caledon for fertility. 


From the Groenelands to the Strandveld and from the Ruggens 
to River Zonder-End Valley, there are enormous possibilities. The 
present season is abnormal as in most of the Western districts, and 
the late rains have thrown the cereal crops back a bit, but beyond 
this consequent delay to growth very little harm seems to have been 
done. There is rust, of course ; like the poor it is always with us- 
But it does not look like a damaging attack. The pity is that it is 
appearing in the Algerian oats from Colonial grown seed, and from 
seed which the farmers declare is sold to them as freshly imported. 
If the statements of the sellers are accurate it means that the rust of 
South Africa has broken down the resistance of the Algerian Variety. 
But if importers or dealers are playing hanky-panky with the seed, 
we are left with the conclusion that even the Algerian only retains 
its resistance to rust for about two generations. In some cases 
scarcely that. 


The suggestions contained in what is to be seen in the oat crops of 
the Caledon District give rise to another question which must come 
prominently to the front before many more years pass over us. That 
is the necessity for an efficient and proper control of all imported 
seeds. The farmers now seem to have an idea that the Grovemment 
or the Agricultural Department should set up as wholesale seed 
importers and supply them with guaranteed seeds of the best qualities 
for their purposes. That this is scarcely the function of a Govern- 
ment or a Government Department will be apparent on closer exami- 
nation. But there is no reason whatever, except perhaps on the 
score of expense which would be slight, why the authorities should 
not exercise a proper control over the seed that is imported and see 
by careful expert testing that all seed offered to farmers is what it 
is represented to be. If that were done complaints such as are common 
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now, of rammenaft or wild-mustard, of drabok or darnel in cereals, 
and dodder in lucerne, would soon cease and the farmer be in the 
position of knowing that all imported seed would have to bear the 
official stamp. 


Caledon may, undoubtedly, be looked to in the future as a great 
producer, and with increased production improved methods of farm- 
ing are almost bound to folio jv. In fact signs are not wanting 
which indicate not only a desire for better things but the energy and 
the spirit to bring them about. Take for instance the splendid work 
carried on by Dr. Viljoen of Oak Valley in the trroenelands and that 
carried on in the River Zonder-Bnd Valley at the other extreme, and 
we can see at once that, given encouragement, the development of 
the whole district would move very rapidly and along the best lines. 
Irrigation is being practised on a very large scale already, while the 
use of up-to-date implements is common on every hand. The 
question of a suitable rotation of crops is not as yet among the 
practical attainments of the farmers but that will come in good time 
for the people are anxious for information. The value and uses of 
artificial fertilizers are eagerly discussed, and in this connection it is 
proposed by the Department to institute a series of manurial experi- 
ments in the district with a view to ascertaining the most suitable 
fertilizers for the different crops and soils. 


Among other agricultural revivals after the war is that of the 
Mohair Growers’ Association, which promises to hold a meeting in 
December at the same time as the Ram Pair is held at Graaff-Reinet. 
Writing recently to the Graaff-Reinet paper the Secretary, Mr. E. 
R, Hobson says: — may state that since our Association was 
started with the object of improving the production and get up of 
our clips, many changes in the requirements of the trade have taken 
place. At the time the Association was started it was very desirable 
to encourage the growing of a longer staple, and our members were 
urged to keep this object constantly before them, with a view to 
competing with the American growers. We were told by buyers 
and manufacturers that the greatest fault of South African mohair 
was its shortness. Correspondents and others were constantly telling 
us that the Cape Parmer was ruining the trade for Cape Mohair by 
sending short stuff to the market. Now we find that length is 
scarcely a consideration at all — fineness is the great essential. It is 
very discouraging to find that the trade so often chops and changes.’^ 


The position of Mohair growers is certainly perplexing but a little 
careful thought would show them, we believe, that they are at last 
on the right track when they are advised to breed fine fleeces in 
preference to weight and quantity. It is a permanent market of the 
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least fiucbuafciBg description that is the nearest approach to the 
perfect ideal of any producer. Mohair growers can only attain this 
by growing fine fleeces and the finer the fleece^ provided the quality 
is sound, the more permanent and assured is the market. Mr. S. 
B. Hollings, the expert correspondent of the Midland News, recently 
made this very clear in a contribution to that journal. After show- 
ing the difference in the values of Cape and Turkey hair he sajs ; — 
“ I am glad to think that a few leading goat breeders in the Midland 
district have made fineness of quality and lustre their first considera- 
tion, and honourable mention could be made of a good half dozen 
whose flocks to-day are of the standard of Turkey, and with whose 
mohair clip there is no difficulty of sale, but speaking generally these 
are the exception and not the rule. These are the non-oily men, 
breeders who have not gone in for breeding the Geredah class of 
goat, but have kept strictly to the Angora and Bey bazar goat. The 
former grow a fleece of a very oily nature and of fair quality and 
character, but the Angora and Bey bazar goat stands paramount in 
the eyes of Bradford mohair merchants, and for the best class of 
hair in which is combined quality, fineness of fibre and lustre, there 
are none to equal them. I mention this fact in the earnest hope that 
other breeders will go in for this class of goat. The Geredah goat 
no doubt yields a heavier fleece, but it is heavy on account of the 
preseijce of more yolk in the fibre, which only means that it has to 
be scoured out and goes down the drain as waste, while in point of 
lustre and sparkle it does not compare to the style of hair produced 
in the province of Angora and Beybazar. It is this class of hair 
that for the past three seasons has all been bought up and has 
realised too the highest price in the market/^ 


In showing why fine hair is wanted Mr. Hollings states : " Cape 
mohair, or at least the bulk of it, is only fit for 28’s or 82^s yams, 
very little sorting up to 40’s, and it is in this latter count that the 
most profitable trade has been done during the past three years. 
When there is a good braid and plush trade doing then it is that 
lower qualities of hair can be used, but when there is any dress trade 
doing, only the finest qualities will spin to the required thickness 
which manufacturers desire. Here we have in a nutshell the fact 
explained why merchants want fine mohair, for as I have said in 
past letters, it is impossible to spin a coarse fibre into a thin yam, 
but it is possible to spin a fine fibre into coarse yarns j in other words 
fine mohair can be spun down to the thickness of common string, 
but coarse mohair can never be spun up to the thickness of say a silk 
yarn. Here goat breeders can see at once why it is our manufacturers 
and spinners are to-day giving the greatest consideration to the best 
qualities of mohair, and so long as the gentler sex find delight in 
wearing lustre fabrics, so long will the greatest call be for something 
of character, lustre, and fine, quality. 
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The Western Province Agricultural Society is holding a Horti- 
cultural Show* at Posebank on the 7tli inst. The prize list has been 
framed on a generous scale, and should be the means of inducing a 
capital display of flowers and pot plants. Prizes are also offered for 
fruit and vegetables, and a special attraction is provided in the ladies^ 
competition for the best decorated dinner table etc. 


The diatribe of in our last issue against simultaneous 

dipping is meeting with a good deal of support in several quarters. 
Our correspondence this month speaks for itself, and Mr. Pell 
Edmonds^s letter commends itself as being at least thoughtful. Bub our 
correspondents mostly forget that simultaneous dipping is a sore spot 
wioh sheep men and they are all apt to wince a bit when they are 
touched there. The object of all legislation is to get at the wrong- 
doer. Laws are not made for honest men, and when honest men 
come into contact with them they invariably suffer. The same may 
be said of the Scab Act. Weak and insufficient though it is, for the 
purpose aimed at, the eradication of scab, it is meant to catch the 
man who will not keep his flocks clean. To do that, the innocent 
have to put up with many inconveniences in order to assure the 
redemption of the sinner. Unfortunately the sinner is rather 
hardened in this case and takes so much redeeming that the 
innocents are beginning to rebel. 


As was admitted last month there is something to be said on the 
side of the innocents. An esteemed correspondent, himself a sheep 
farmer for many years, goes so far in a private communication, as to 
justify the bulk of A.W.^s contentions. He describes simultaneous 
dipping as an absurdity and goes on to say that what is wanted is a 
stringent Act and vigorous dealing with scabby stock. Then he 
turns his attentions to A.W.^s complaint as to the cost of dipping 
and points out that even according to our showing it may cost 50s. 
a thousand to dip sheep. That would amount to £25 for 5,000 
dipped twice, and if there was any length of wool on the animals it 
would be damaged at least a half-penny per pound. Taking each 
sheep to shear G lbs. of wool which would amount to 30,000 lbs. for 
the clip, the loss there wonld be 15,000 pence, equal to £62 10s. 
Therefore, he argues, ‘^A.W.” is not exaggerating so very much 
when he says it means a loss of £15 to £100 each simultaneous 
dipping. The damage to the wool, however, cannot be accepted as 
a positive factor. The real question at issue is the cost of dipping. 


In Heartwater Districts, our correspondent continues, dipping is 
most desirable. Sheep are the healthier for it, but the first dipping 
must be done soon after shearing and the second dipping be com- 
pleted not later than from four to five weeks after shearing. If lime 
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-aad sulphur are used ifc can be done at from 25s. to 35s. a thousand ; 
with dear labour it may cost much more. But to force a farmer to 
dip where neither scab nor tick nor heartwater exist is an absurdity. 
Without unduly pressing the case made out by “ A.W.^^ in favour of 
a rebate on wire-netting for enclosing sheep lands our correspondent 
aptly points to the gift of free dip to the owners of scabby sheep as 
a precedent. The losses by jackals he maintains is a serious 
handicap to the young farmer struggling to establish himself* 
Netting is fearfully expensive and if it could be cheapened the 
country would ultimately benefit. Every lamb saved means more 
wool^ and more wool, more wealth. There is a good deal to think 
over in this view of the case and it may yet receive more attention. 


Attention is directed to the exhaustive report on Red water in 
Rhodesia which appears in this issue. Messrs. (Iray and Robertson 
have spared no pains to place on record all the prominent features 
of the disastrous outbreak which caused so much consteruation at 
the time. From the investigations and enquiries thus recorded some 
very valuable information may be gleaned, for though Red water 
or Texas Fever holds very few terrors to the cattle farmer in those 
districts where the p-ithogenic tick abounds there are still many 
parts of the Colony where an outbreak anything approaching the 
virulence of the Rhodesia epidemic would be a very serious matter 
indeed. One fact established by the report is, that the disease was 
in no sense complicated by Rinderpest in any form as was at one 
time suggested, and another is that the introduction of susceptible 
animals to Redwater-infected pastures has a tendency to increase the 
virulence of the disease, and cause it to spread with a fatal rapidity 
which is paralysing to all preventive efforts. 


This highly interesting report brings us to the inevitable 
discussion of the question of tick destruction. As the malignant 
carrier of infection the tick is the general enemy of the South 
African stock farmer. The devices so far developed for the 
destruction of these pests have now all been fully described in the 
Agricultural Journal, and it rests with the stockmen to say by actual 
experience which they may find mos* effective. In the October 
issue we dealt largely with the question of spraying and the 
paddooking of tick infected areas in order to suppress the infection 
of heartwater and pointed out that the same methods would apply 
to redwater. In this issue the alternative of dipping for tick 
destruction is fully explained. The stock-farmers of the country 
have now before them a choice of preventives and as each is quite 
practicable it is only a question as to which is the most effective in 
destroying ticks and the least harmful to the stock treated. The 
dipping process is now in course of trial in Natal and Rhodesia. 
Spraying we may classify as a farmer's remedy. 
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In the case of dipping cattle the installation of the dipping plant 
is a matter of some expense and it cannot be expected to be rosortod 
to generally by individuals on that account. And until an urgent 
necessity can be shown, the institution of a series of dipping stations 
at the public cost, is, it is to be feared, a little problematical. But 
spraying can be carried out at a much less cost, in fact, at a cost 
which is well within the means of every cattle farmer of any stand- 
ing. Sheep and goats may be excluded from consideration, for 
provided they are kept fairly clean and regularly dipped for scab, 
ticks should be kept under to a certain extent. But with cattle it is 
different, Mr. Lounsbury, the Government Botomologist, has demon- 
strated the part that cattle play in the transmission of heartwater by 
the bont tick; and the transmission of redwater is well-known. We 
have, therefore, arrived at that stage where the destruction of ticks 
becomes as much an affair of national importance as the eradication 
of scab. 


This opens up an immense field of usefulness to the practical 
stock-farmer. Laboratory experiments are useful so far as they go, 
but really valuable results can only be obtained in practical applica- 
tion, and practical application on as large a scale as possible. Tois 
question of tick destruction has grown out of the laboratory stage 
and calls for experiments on a wider scale. If it is possible by spray- 
ing for Mr. Douglas to improve the condition and value of his herds 
at Heath erton Towers, and for Mr. Eoberts to follow suit at Oottes- 
brooke, it is possible by united effort for a whole district to be so 
treated that in a couple of years ticks, and with them many of the 
diseases transmitted by them, would become much less common 
than they are at present. The great value of paddocking lauds 
has yet to be fully realised in South Africa. It looks expensive, it 
looks beyond the power of the community to carry it out on a com- 
prehensive scale, but it will have to be done some day and it may as 
well be tackled at once. 

Some farmers firmly believe it to be impracticable. In fact we 
have heard the remark made, If I could afford to fence in that 
piece of land and keep stock off it for a year or two the natural 
grasses would soon kill all the weeds.^^ This is the whole case in a 
nutshell. Even the most progressive of our farmers are handicapped 
more or less because of the magnitude of the reparatory work they 
have to undertake to restore the balance which has been disturbed 
by thoughtless or uninformed predecessors. The natural grasses of 
the country are grazed to the roots in times of drought but the 
weeds thrive apace ; the succulent fodder plants of the Karoo are 
almost rooted out and destroyed in times of scarcity while the 
noxious hosjea are left to spread themselves over the face of the land. 
No one takes timely precautions, the land is overstocked and gets no 
rest and the inevitable result is exhaustion of the pastures. Then 
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comes disease and with it the, cry for remedies for what might so 
easily have been prevented. 


Paddocking, though expensive, by giving the land much needed 
rest, is the one cure for most of the evils that afflict South African 
agriculture. And if accompanied by spraying as suggested by Mr. 
Lounsbury in our October issue, there can be little doubt but that 
great benefits would result. The paddock would not only starve out 
the ticks but give the natural vegetation a chance. Can any stock- 
farmer imagine the condition of the coast divisions of the Eastern 
Province fairly clear of ticks. They would be the richest stock 
pastures in the world. Again let the imagination conceive the 
^peJcboom protected and cultivated as it should be in most of the hilly 
Karoo districts and the Pentzia cared for and preserved instead of 
being grazed out of existence and say what country in the world 
could rival us for natural fodder plants. These are the lines along 
which agricultural development will yet have to proceed if success is 
to be attained and to reach this position paddocking on a large scale 
is bound to play a very important part. 


The bulk of the readers of the Agricultural Journal will he 
interested to learn that as a result of a personal visit and investigations 
carried out on the spot at the request of the Rhodesian Grovernment, 
Mr. Hutcheon, O.V.S., entirely concurs in the conclusions arrived at 
by Messrs. Gray and Robertson in the report published in this issue. 
So much controversy has arisen as to the exact nature of this out- 
break that the decision of so experienced an authority should carry 
conviction to the most sceptical minded. It is an unfortunate fact 
that in veterinary matters the sceptics predominate, for every second 
man one meets has his own ideas on the most intricate problems 
that puzzle the scientific world to solve ; as a result, usually, a good 
deal of confusiou prevails where clearness and accuracy would, at 
times, be of incalculable value. 


The most important lesson to be learned by the Colonial farmer 
from the outbreak of Red water in Rhodesia, is the extreme danger 
of introducing susceptible stock to areas where pathogenic ticks 
abound without taking every possible precaution. The fact is now 
firmly established that redwater increases in virulence according to 
the field in which it develops. Freshly-imported stock have proved 
over and over again a source of great danger in redwater districts. 
Jt^ot only do they succumb with rapidity to the disease themselves 
but the infection carried from them is so virulent as to break down 
all resistance — even that of an immunity established for years like 
that of the coast cattle of Natal. There is no need for our stockmen 
to feel alarmed at this development, but as it is now a fact 
established beyond question, the exercise of precautions where 
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imported cattle are brought into suspected areas is all the more 
requisite. The re-stockiug going on up north and the general desire 
to improve the cattle of the country by imported blood contains all 
the germs of trouble unless preventive measures are closely studied 
and exercised with vigour. Hence our strong advocacy of tick 
suppression. 


A Frontier correspondent hastens to correct a misapprehension in 
the October issue of the Agricultural JoiirnaL He states that what 
the sheep farmers of the Eastern Border desire is not instruction in 
the grading and packing of wool, as we supposed, but a professional 
sheep-grader. He seems to believe that the produce-buyers of East 
London and Port Elizabeth cannot assist the farmer very much in 
this direction, which is quite apparent. The farmers want the 
services of a sheep-grader he says to grade the sheep into three 
classes each year before shearing so that, “ as in Australia, they will 
in time breed an even <juality of sheep and wool.^^ They do not 
want to have anything to do with the local produce-buyers es they 
(the buyers) do not know the full value of wool and the ultimate 
intention is to deal direct w.th the large wool markets of the world. 
The idea is to secure the co-operation of several Farmers^ Associations 
in adjoining districts in order to give the professional grader enough 
sheep to keep him busy. 


No one could <{uarrel with such laudable ideals except that they 
seem a little out of perspective. It is a poor compliment to the 
flookmasters themselves to tell them they do not know how to cull 
their own flocks. And as to grading into three classes each year for 
shearing purposes, it is to bo feared that something more will be 
needed before the Australian level is reached. With all due 
deference to our correspondent, the grading of the wool is really 
what is needed. Careful classification of the wool would soon teach 
a farmer which were the best sheep and he would do the culling 
himself. As to the produce buyei’S and their knowledge of values 
we still believe that by co-operation with the farmers a good deal 
would be gained. So lately as August the 20th a loading wool buyer 
in Cape Town, Mr. G. A. Meyer (representative of Messrs. Crooks & 
Co.), wrote to the Gape Tinms on the same subject a most interesting 
letter urging the very points our Frontier friends are debating. 


He went to some pains to point out the disadvantage under which 
South African wool labours. There are, he stated, many points to be 
considered by the wool buyer when he makes his purchases, but 
equally with quality and yield, ranks the manner in which the clip has- 
been sorted. It noay be well known that Australasia is famed for 
its quality of merino wool, but it may be news to many of our* 
farmers to what extent the Australian squatter ^ grades his wool, and 
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in this chiefly is to be found the reason why his wools fetch so much 
higher prices than South African wools. It has been the practice 
for years by many South African farmers when shearing to get as 
much into the bales as possible, and frequently matters entirely 
foreign to wool go along with it. This requires to be altered if 
South Africa is ever to become a country whose wool is expected to 
And a prominent position in the Home markets. The Australian 
squatter has his wool sorted by an experienced wool sorter, and 
while the fleeces are passed on to him the different classes are 
carefully separated and baled. We, of course, do not for one 
moment mean to compare the quantity of wool grown in this country 
with that of Australia, and while it pays the Australian squatter to 
engage the services of a professional wool sorter, the expense entailed 
might be too much to each individual farmer in this country. We 
are, however, of opinion that the Farmers^ Associations in the country 
would do well in engaging and maintaining the services of several 
expert wool sorters, to go through the country at shearing time, and 
by these means gradually raise the standard of the wool exported 
from South Africa. 


Continuing Mr. Meyer pointed out that much could be done by the 
farmers themselves, by sorting more carefully, and said : As it is 
now South Africa has too long had a bad reputation in the Home 
markets, which applies to wool as well as to mohair, and it is high 
time different methods were adopted. It is an easy matter to reason 
out why it will pay the farmer to class his wool thoroughly. Very 
frequently we find in our purchases here even in so-called sorted 
clips, three or four classes of quality, length and yield all mixed 
together in the bales ; now, if this wool is purchased by a manufac- 
turer, who can use probably only one class, he is obliged to take 
along all the rest of the wool for which he may have no particular 
use. It follows that his competition will not be particularly keen, or 
he will pass the lot altogether. The case, however, is entirely 
different if the wool offered for sale has been properly classed. A 
manufacturer finds several smaller parcels which will exactly fill his 
requirements, and not being obliged to take unsuitable wools along 
with them, he will generally be found quite willing to pay for thorn, 
while the classes not suitable to the requirements of one buyer will 
soon find purchasers to whom they are suitable, so that the clip 
stands a far better chance of being disposed of at remunerative 
prices instead of being a drug in the market.^^ 


So much for that side of the question. We may now turn to 
another aspect. We suppose it will be generally admitted that half 
measures of this description cannot prove an unmixed blessing. It 
is easy to cite the Australian example, and the apparent results of 
scrupulous care exercised on the larger stations there are so satis- 
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factory that the first word on everybody's lips is go thou and do 
likewise/^ But in the interests of sheep-farming generally in South 
Africa we are compelled to call a halt for at least a moment or two to 
consider the conditions of the industry in the two countries.^ Sheep- 
grading and wool-classing have been carried to the niceties of an 
exact science in many parts of Australia, while in South Africa the 
opposite extreme, we regret to say, is the more common rule. But 
the mere fact of these antithetical conditions existing is no proof that 
either is the more correct method. The precision of the Australian 
method is the direct outcome of the development of the industry, the 
laxity of the South African is caused by its stagnation. 

But given the same set of circumstances and South Africa would 
probably have followed the example of Australian sheepmen, years 
ago. It has to be remembered that this ultra-precision of classifica- 
tion is largely confined to the huge stations where flocks up to 
200,000 used to graze* In their case ib was brought home to them 
as an absolute necessity that to command the market the wool had to 
be sorted and packed so as to catch the bixyer^s eye. This led to bbe 
employment of skilled wool sorters at salaries that would take the breath 
away from a South African sheep farmer. But ib paid, because of the 
enormous extent of the industry and the magnitude of the financial 
interests involved. This in turn led to the development of the sheep- 
grader, a profession that followed the teachings of the expert wool- 
sorter and graded the flocks to meet the commercial requirements as 
they arose. Each class of wool was kept separate and each flock 
kept as near to standard as possible. Of course the question of 
carcase etc., was the grader's special preserve but wool was his 
principal guide. 


It would, therefore, be as well if our friends on the Frontier 
carefully considered the whole question before committing themselves 
to any line of action. If they want to improve their wool we would 
suggest the employment of an experienced wool-olasser — another 
profession separate from both wool-sorter and sheep-grader — who 
would help them very considerably. He would show them their 
deficiencies and their experience as farmers should do the rest. 
What they have to keep beWe them very prominently is the fact that 
the sheep-industry of South Africa is on a very different footing to 
that of Australia and that what might prove suitable there where 
millions of sheep of even quality are handled — or used to be before 
the drought — would not necessarily answer here with our thousands, 
the majority of which are far from uniform. That much can be 
done by careful observation is proved by what has been done in the 
past. There are small flocks of sheep in this Colony^ — that is, speak- 
ing comparatively — that compare with any Australians, but they are 
the exception. In this connection attention is directed to the article 
on the Australian methods which appears on another page. 
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Probably tbe greatest enemy of South African Wool is not the 
scab, not the careless breeder, or the dirty packer on the farm, so 
much as some of the up-country storekeepers. The small farmers sell 
their clips to the nearest village store, get their cash or credit and are 
content. The storekeeper bundles the whole mixed consignments to 
the coast where they are either bought as job lots or shipped to the 
London sales. Now for the one farmers^ clip/^ properly skirted and 
fairly evenly graded, that leaves South Africa there must be at least 
twenty such consignments every season as that we have described. 
Then there are six months^ wools and nine months^ wools and the 
glorious indifference of everybody concerned, from the grower to the 
shipper, so arranges matters that a careful search would occasionally 
reveal them all in one bale with a sprinkling of twelve months’ growth 
to boot. Then there is the pernicious habit of baling odd lots 
bought by the bag irrespective of class, quality or length, and the 
result is the commercial chaos which leaves South African wools at 
the bottom of the list. It is difficult for buyers to deal fairly with 
such an industry. But careful grading by districts and Asso- 
ciations would do a great deal towards improving matters for even 
now established clips command top prices both in London and 
Bradford. It is all a question of reputation. 


A bright, lively eye, and a clean out, iutelligont head — or as an 
old cattleman would put ifc — a sweefc face, is usually counted a point 
of great importance in a dairy cow. Animals possessing a cast of 
countenance of this type will (says the Australasian) usually be found 
capable of giving a good account of themselves at the pail. Even in 
fat stock, which are not supposed to be of so nervous a tempera- 
ment as milch cows, a bright kindly eye is a good sign, more 
especially when accompanied by thac fineness of the neck, and 
angularity of outline which may always be taken as unfailing 
indices to good milking capacity. Without a capacious uddor 
and a good middlepieoe — which implies plenty of room for the 
digestive organs to carry on their functions — 'tho feminine 
head atid the kindly eye count for but little, but when present 
along with the other essential points they may always bo 
taken as indicative of delicate temperament, which usually accom- 
panies distinction at the pail. 


Keferring to the experiments of Drs, Babcock and Russell, of 
Wisconsin, in the curing of cheese in cold storage, it is stated that 
though the expease of the system is somewhat gi'eaber than under 
the old method, the higher returns will more than compensate. The 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman ” has tested some Cheddar cheese, ten 
months old, cured in cold storage at Wisconsin QoUege, and he 
reports that in texture and condition, showing an even and well- 
balancing curing, it is unsurpassed by any cheese we ever saw. The 
flavour is clean and wonderfully mild.’’ 

2 
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The ancient Irish (says the writer of Scraps in the Live Stock 
Journal ”) appear to have divided their horses into several classes, as 
the nanaes used for various animals suggest. Thus they had one word 
for a racehorse, another for a packhorse, and a third for a saddle- 
horse, while there was a fourth word to distinguish an English or 
Welsh importation. They also undoubtedly possessed several 
different breeds of cattle. In 1 839, when the dried-up bed of the 
Horse Lake of Lagore, in county Meath, was dug, an enormous 
quantity of human and animal bones were found. 


It has not been generally thought that centrifugal separation had 
any particular bearing on the bacterial content of milk. Eecently, 
however. Prof. O.H. Eckels, of the Iowa Agricultural College, has 
demonstrated that separation does really remove a very large percen- 
tage of such bacteria. The germ contents of eight lots of milk were 
determined, and the lots then run through the separator. The result 
was that of all the germs in the milk at first, 47 per cent, appeared 
in the separator slime. The skim milk contained 29 per cent, only 
of the germs in the original whole milk. That left only 24 per cent, 
in the cream. It will thus be seen that the cream is much richer in 
bacterial life than is the whole milk or even the skim-milk. Though 
the ekim-milk contained 29 per cent, of the bacteria in the whole 
milk, it must be remembered that the cream is much less in bulk 
than the skim-niilk. Relatively the cream by centrifugal separation 
has about 20 times as many bacteria as the same bulk of skim-milk 
has. 

A Nebraska farmer, in discussing the value of alfalfa or lucerne 
before the Dairyman's association, said that it is the greatest aid to 
dairying he has ever found in any crop grown, whether green for 
grazing or dry for hay, as it prodnces the greatest flow of rich milk. 
He says that Buffalo county, Nebraska has 59,680 acres in alfalfa, 
and it will be increased from year to year. ^^A good cow," he 
continues, *'can bo well pastnred on a single acre of alfalfa during 
the summer months, and reserving the product for another acre we 
cut from three to five tons of the very finest hay, which will keep a 
cow through the winter in the very best condition." 


The ideal system of agriculture is that where the fertility of the 
soil is annuaUy increased, and where fair average crops can be grown 
without the purchase of commercial fertilisers. Soil that is made 
rich and deep by being snbsoiled and plentifully supplied with decay- 
ing vegetable matter will give a far more profitable return than where 
a relatively large quantity of commercial fertiliser is used on land 
lacking a liberal supply of humus. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

As the sheariDg season will have now commenced in many parts 
of the Colony, the following hints may prove of use to sheep farmers. 

Never allow the shearers to drag the animal they are handling by 
the hind leg, the sheep should be either carried or led to the place 
reserved for shearing:. 

The sheep should be clipped on a raised platform, covered with 
spars or narrow planks, with spans of one inch between each plank. 
This allows of dirt and dust falling to the ground. 

Do not allow the fleece to be broken by the shearer, and deal 
severely with any man who cuts the wool twice. 

Tables of wire netting should be provided, and on these the fleeces 
should be spread out and carefully skirted* All locks and tags 
should be thrown into one bale, bellies into another, and any inferior 
or badly grown wool kept separate from the best parts of the fleece. 

Press the fleeces into the bales instead of tramping the wool, and 
keep each fleece intact. 

Be certain that no filth or refuse is allowed to enter the hale. Too 
much care cannot be exercised in this respect, and is amply repaid in 
the long run. 

The above advice can be adopted by every farmer in the country, 
whether he be the owner of hundreds or thousands of sheep. The 
necessary equipment for the shearing sheds can be made on the farm 
and involve but little labqur or expense. 

Daring the shearing every animal should be carefully handled, 
any cuts or wounds should be treated with a mixture of fat and 
Stockholm tar. Animals infected with scab especially those which 
have hard crusted scab should be thoroughly handdressed. 

If the sheep have to be branded, avoid the use of tar as it damages 
the wool and ‘is generally condemned by wool buyers. Wl en 
handling the sheep every animal should be mouthed and any that 
are old or inferior should be marked off for slaughter. The aim of 
every sheep farmer ought to be to attain uniformity to his flecks and 
breed them up to the highest standard. 
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Last montli we reported that mst had heen noticed in a crop of 
Algerian Oats near Malmesbury. This bad news is further confirmed 
by observations in the Caledon, Swellendam and Robertson districts. 
Rust, unfortunately, has been found repeatedly not only in crops from 
Colonial grown Algerian seed, but also in crops from seed which 
is vouched as newly imported. At least the farmers bought it 
as such. In one case a crop from colonial grown Texas seed 
oats was also found to be infected. While these facts are to be 
carefully remembered it is comforting to note that as yet the attack 
is nowhere serious. In fact the oats seem to have gained the upper 
hand at KHpfontein (Malmesbury division) where ^the disease w£is 
first noted. 


Mr. W. Bergh, of KHpfontein, writing on the subject to Dr. E. A. 
Nobbs of the Agricultural Department (who has this matter in 
hand) says: The rust has considerably diminished since the warm 
weather made its appearance and although it has done a certain 
amount of damage it will be nothing compared to what we 
experienced a few years ago. I do not think it necessary to forward 
any more samples. If, however, you want any more let me know. I 
may add that it has destroyed the Cape Oats everywhere. 


Mr. G. C. Olivier, M.L.A., is among the recent importers of blood- 
stock for the Colony. During a tour in Europe he visited some of 
the breeding farms in Holland and purchased six of the best Fries- 
land heifers he could obtain and a young bull of high pedigree. The 
whole were landed at Mossel Bay and forwarded to Oudtshoorn, 
where they will remain for breeding purposes. 


Mr. G. Le Roux, has also secured two good Friesland cows which 
have been forwarded to Oudfcshooro. That district is evidently im- 
pressed with the advantages of a good milking strain, and should 
soon be heard of in the growing dairying industry of the Colony. 

Messrs. Hall of Capetown have landed several blood horses, some 
of them being the produce of the following famous stallions : 
Amphion, Ladas, Ravensbury, and Sir Hugo, South America is 
well represented by a number of two-year olds by such great stallions 
as Combatie, Avril, J^T Pense, Halcon, and Alhamar. They are a 
fine and promising lot of two-year olds. In addition to the racing 
stock six magnificent Clydesdale stallions have been received by the 
same firm, three of which have been specially imported to this country 
from Australia, 


Among the reports from the districts published in this issue will 
be fouud mention of Gall-Sickness.^^ As this term includes, 
among stock farmers of this Colony almost every derangement 
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of the liver and digestive organs met witli in cattle, sheep and 
goats — ^it is far from a simple matter to offer advice on the 
subject. As the various derangements, however, are more frequent 
in the spring than at other seasons a short reference to that 
excellent work Diseases of Stock and their Treatment ” by Mr. 
Hutcheon, O.V S., cannot fail to be useful. This little work should 
be in the hands of every stock-farmer in the country, but as it is 
not, unfortunately, we give the gist of Mr. Hutcheon^s recommenda- 
tions herewith. After showing that gall-sickness includes aiy and 
every possible derangement of the liver and digestive organs, and 
frequently is really the effect of the animal having eaten some 
vegetable irritant, the writer gives several cases that have come 
under his personal knowledge, and the treatment adopted. 


In gall-sickness arising from irritation of the stomach and bowels, 
he says, much depends upon the symptoms manifested. In simple 
cases a dose of Epsom salts may suffice by clearing away the 
irritant. But where the irritant is stronger and violent purging 
is present, opening medicine should be given very carefally, and 
should be combined with something to allay the pain and inflamma- 
tion in the bowels. In such cases, their action being astringent, 
decoctions of various so-called gall-bushes are considered effective, 
as they modify the purging and exercise a healthy action on the 
inflamed lining of the stomach and bowels. In tulp poisoning for 
instance, a strong vegetable astringent like a decoction of mimosa 
bark, administered early in the attack before the liver has become 
affected, exercises an astringent healing action on the lining 
membrane of tbe stomach and bowels, reducing the inflammation 
which the tulp has set up and modifying the' purging which 
generally follows. Doses of strong tea and coffee which are 
successfully used in some districts in the treatment of gall-sickness 
act in much the same manner, as the tea and coffee are usually 
boiled and contain abundance of tannin. 


In cases such as Black Gall Sickness where at the commence- 
ment there is diarrhoea with dark coloured faeces mixed with 
mucus, rapidly succeeded by constipatiou, the dung being of a 
dark brown colour often mixed with blood, Mr. Hutcheon recom- 
mends the following as a very good combination : — 

Calomel — from ... ... 80 to 60 grains 

Powdered Opium ... ... 40 grains 

Or Laudanum ... ... 1 fluid oz. 

The opium allays the irritation of the bowels while the calomel 
relieves the enlarged liver. This may be followed by a mixture of 
raw linseed oil and lime water — from a pint to a quart bottleful of 
each. A good rule is never to give large doses of harsh purgatives 
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■f?heiL tliero is evident irritation o£ the bowels no matter what the 
cause may be. The treatment for congestion of the liver, a disease 
more common to stall-fed cattle than those running on the veld is 
also dealt with at length under the same heading in the same 
msefol little work. 


Ordinary strangles, a disease notified in one of our country 
reports in this issue, though an infectious disease, is not a serious 
matter zo contend with. Mr. Hutcheon, 0 V.S. in his work 
Diseases of the Horse and their Treatment,” gives full instruc- 
tions. He says: Place the horse in a clean aiiy shed by himself, 
if possible, hasten the abscess to ripen by applying a poultice or a 
mixture of tar and fat which is very softeniug. If there is much 
discharge from the nostrils, and considerable difficulty in breathing 
or swallowing, steam the head, putting carbolic acid, or blue-gum 
leaves in the boiling water, or better still oil of turpentine. Give 
warm bran mashes, soft green food and take the chill off the drink- 
ing water as cold water pains the tender throat. As medicine put 
a teaspoonfol of saltpetre in his mash, or drinking water, three 
times a day. Do not attempt to pour medicine down a horse^a 
throat when suffering from strangles or sore throat. 


Allow the abscess to ripen, and burst itself, unless in cases where 
the matter is deep-seated, and the abscess is pressing so severely on 
the opening of the larynx as to seriously interfere with the breath- 
ing. In such cases it may be necessary to cut down and allow the 
matter to escape, but after such interference the abscess is apt to 
form again. It is better, therefore, to have patience. After the 
abscess is opened, all that is necessary to do is to clean out the 
matter well daily, and dress the part with a solution of carbolic acid 
or carbolic oil. 


If the horses affected are grazing on the veld and the weather i« 
mild, it may be unnecessary to do anything, except in cases 
unusually severe; these should be taken up and attended to, by 
giving a little gruel or soft food, lest the patients die of starvation 
Srom being unable to bend the head to feed A good dressing of 
Stockholm tar to the wound, after the abscess has burst, is about 
the best thing to apply to horses that are not taken up at short 
intervals to be attended to. In the district report where strangles 
is mentioned it is bracketed with influenza. It is possible that the 
supposed influenza may be the initial stage of the disease for it 
commences like a common cold. The swelling in the throat comes 
later. 

The flowering seasons of fruit trees with the exception of pears and 
applfe s being over, it appears that we may look forward to a good 
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crop in the Western Districts. Thongli the rain in the latter part^ of 
September and early part of October interfered with the flowering 
of some trees and did in individual cases appreciable damage^ the 
outlook is on the whole very encouraging. 


In the Wellington district the late apricots suffered considerably 
andj as far as advices go^ the crop will be poor bat the early apricots 
including Royals will be particularly good. Of Japanese plums the 
old varieties Burbank, Kelsey and Shiri Smimo are again well to the 
fore showing an immense crop but it appears that they may in the 
near future be yet beaten by the Dickson plum for sturdiness of 
growth and prolific bearing and quality of fruit as the trees planted 
on various farms give the greatest satisfaction. 


Prune culbnre is also looking up and favourable reports have been 
received in regard to the behaviour of existing plantations. In the 
Scellenbosch and adjoining districts including Wellington a much 
heavier crop than in any previous year is assured. On some farms 
experiments are going on to prevent the early dropping of the leaves 
and subsequent premature flowering observed last year, by spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture. 

Peaches have on the whole also set well but on several farms trees 
are dying or dead, which is presumably due to the presence of a hard 
pan in the subsoil. The matter will be subjected to a close investiga- 
tion and reported on in the next issue. 


Vineyards have, since the publication of the last issue, considerably 
advanced, and promise a vintage, if the flowering season is favoured 
by good weather, which should not be below last year, and may in 
fact be greater. The first flowering vines have been observed about 
the last week in October, and in case the weather continues to be 
favourable flowering should be completed early in November. 

Farmers are advised to pay special attention to sulphuring this 
year as the presence of so much moisture iu the ground will favour 
the development of Oidium as soon as the weather becomes warmer. 
Sulphuring can not be done too early, and vines should receive their 
second treatment as soon as the grapes have set. Where sulphuring 
has so far been neglected, it should immediately be practised before 
vines burst iuto flower, for sulphur to be efficacious, it must be used 
as a preventive. 


Disbuddiog, an operation to which attention has been drawn on a 
former occasion but hardly ever practised in Colonial vineyards, 
may be applied as early as possible after blossoming and is especially 
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recommended for young vines to assist the formation of the future 
tree. It consists in the removing of all shoots nob required for 
pruning next season, particularly the shoots formed near the base of 
the vine and in the case of older vines, any fruitless shoots nob wanted 
to maintain the proper shape. If properly practised, it will save a 
lot of unnecessary pruning during next winter. 


Farmers who still have wine in their stores should now rack it 
before the temperature of the cellar, and with it that of the wine, 
increases. If wines are left alone there is every probability of the 
sediment formed during the last few months, being disturbed and 
causing turbidness which before could not be noticed. 


The Pear Slug has been a little late in getting to work this season. 
However, young slugs were observed last week near Cape Town and 
in Stellenbosch village so it is time to oil the spray pumps and buy 
the poisons. 


The Oodlin Moth has begun to appear on the wing in warm and 
sheltered situations. Where ib occurs the apples and pears should 
be given a spraying with Paris green, or other insoluble arsenical 
poison as soon as the petals fall. When the blooming is irregular 
the first spraying has often to he done before all the blossoms are off. 

The number of sprayings needed for the control of the codling 
moth has not been determined at the Cape. Probably three or more 
are advisable, the first now, the second after two weeks and the third 
three weeks later. A test of one to six sprayings has been planned 
in a small Stellenbosch orchard this season. 


The black spotted red beetle now feeding on the surface of the 
leaves of various grains and grasses is a black sheep amongst lady- 
birds. The black spiny grub accompanying it is its larva. 

There are other undesirable ladybirds at the Cape bub fortunately 
not many. The most notorious is a large, round, red and black one 
which with its prickly grub appears at this time of year amongst 
pumpkins, melons and other oucurbs, particularly on the Karoo. 


The yellow eggs of this unregenerate ladybird are to he found in 
small clusters on the underside of the leaves of the food plant. 
Attention to the first appearing insects and their eggs will save time 
and worry later. It is a stitch by hand that will save many a few 
weeks hence. 
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Arsenical poisons, that is Paris green, Climax powder and the like, 
may be used for destroying leaf-eating lady birds and their larvae. 
It is not easy, however, to thoroughly spray the underside of melon 
leaves. Before any large number of plants are sprayed a few should 
be done to make sure that the leaves will not be injured. The leaves 
of some cncurbs are rather sensitive to arsenical poisons. Two level 
teaspoonfnls of Paris green in a paraffin tin of water should be tried 
and less used if injury is found to result ; one heajped spoonful will 
probably make the mixture too strong. 


In the Western Province, scale insects appear to have suffered 
heavily during the past winter. All the “V^ite Peach Scale on 
some trees appears to be dead and the effects of the protracted rains, 
seem to have been nearly as disastrous to the Red Scale of orauge 
trees. 


Jointed cactus is becoming a pest and a menace in some portions 
of the Eastern Province, and it would be as well if steps for its 
eradication were insisted upon before it spreads beyond control. At 
Hankey, Herzog, and other places it has become a nuisance. This 
plant should be destroyed with promptitude wherever found as it 
spreads very fast, is carried about by goats and soon threatens to 
over-run the veld. The best method of destruction is scrub 
exterminator as employed to eradicate prickly pear. The Agricultural 
Department supplies the exterminator on appKcation on the same 
terms as for prickly pear destruction. 


Copious rains are not always an unmixed blessing and though 
they do an immensity of good they also bring undesirable elements 
in their train. Complaints are rife, particularly among suburban 
gardeners and the small cultivators of the Peninsula of the ravages 
of snails and slugs. It is the wet weather that has brought these 
creatures out as they are only active after heavy rains. 


The remedy, or rather preventive, is salt and lime for large 
surfaces that may be affected by slugs; and in gardens soot 
may be used, or any of several traps laid for the creatures. Dress- 
ings of salt and lime aro the most successful destructors, two or even 
three dressings being necessary, the second to be given ten to fifteen 
minutes after the first. Salt applied at the rate of four or five 
bushels per acre and lime at the rate of ten to twelve bushels will 
clear any field of these noxious creatures, if done over twice in 
succession, salt especially having an injurious effect on the mucous, 
membrane. This dressing to be effective should be applied after 
heavy rains, in the evening or early morning for with the sun the 
slugs disappear. Slacked Hme has no effect on them. 
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Snails are more difficult to destroy, owing to tlieir retracting their 
bodies into the shell and closing the aperture ; and as they can live 
for several years without food, they offer many difficulties in the 
methods of destruction. Soot seems to have the best effect as it 
•drives them from the land. Nitrate of soda is also effective as well 
as stimulating plant growth. In gardens pieces of turnip or cabbage 
leaves spread on the ground and collected at night will be found to 
have attracted large numbers. These can be easily gathered and 
destroyed in a bucket of lime. Wood ash is used by some gardeners. 
Dusted on infested plants when damp it has been found beneficial. 


Much good, in gardens, may be done by destroying rubbish heaps 
and removing stones which protect snails from the heat and dryness 
of the air. Many ova are deposited in heaps of leaf-m 3uld. If these 
heaps are dressed with quick-lime all the ova will be destroyed, as 
well as many other vermin certain to be present. Rockeries and 
ferneries in and near gardens are often centres from which number- 
less snails proceed. All rough herbage should be cleared off these 
in the winter, and in the spring a good dressing of soot put over 
them to kill the vermin that have hibernated there. Brewers^ grains 
will attract snails, so they may be caught that way, quick-lime and 
sulphur mixed in water quickly ending their activity. 


At Stellenbosch, the Agricultural Society and Vine and Fruit 
Growers’ Association, we are glad to learn, have commenced active 
operations again. It is pleasing to see that they have decided to 
hold a General Show during next January, and a Fresh and Dried 
Fruit Show during March. As the latter is to be open to the whole 
Colony, fruitgrowers should bear this in mind and endeavour to send 
exhibits, and help to make the undertaking which was so successfully 
initiated in 1899, by the Stellenbosch Association, a complete 
success. 


Return of Fruit Exported 
Dueing Month op September 1902. 


i 

Name of Fort. 

Description 
of Fruit. 

No, of Packages. 

i 

Quantity | 

Declared Value, 

Cape Town 

j Oranges 

1 

150 

£10 0 

1 



WOOL- GLASSING IN AUSTRALIA.. 


What it Means and How its Done. 


Wool-classiag is the classing o£ the fleece, as a whole ; as distinct 
from wool-sorting, which treats of the fleece, in parts, of six or 
more. Wool-classing is carried on in A.a3tralia on all the hest 
Sheep Stations, the owners being fnlly alive to the extra profits 
accrning from a small outlay in having the wool classed or graded 
after the sheep are shorn. The bayers a^e then sure of obtaining 
a uniform wool, and the particular sort they require, and are not 
forced to buy a lot of mixed wool which they do not want, 
■consequently tending to lower the price as a whole. In classed wool 
they know to a nicety how much it will pay them to bid, at the 
eales, and will even give a little more to receive the particular brand 
they favour. The classing of the wool can always be done much 
better before it is pressed in bales, and saves an enormous amount of 
work at the sorting houses in England. 

Where from 100,000 to 200,000 Sheep are shorn, the clean wool, 
free from seed, burr, and all foreign matter, is separated from the 
dirty or seedy wool, which as a rule is not branded the same as clean 
wool or the buyer grows suspicious of the whole clip, and may be 
inclined to lower the price on the bulk. 

The PniCTiCAL Method op Classing. 

on most of the large Stations is as follows : a mob of ewes and lambs 
are brought to the shed the lambs being drafted from tbe ewes and 
shorn first. When the wool is oS the lamb, it is picked up and put 
■on tables about 5 ft wide and 9 ft long with rollers about 1 inch in 
diameter, and placed one inch apart to allow the fribs, second cuts, 
and dirt to fall through. Men are stationed at these tables instructed 
by tbe wool-classer to sort the lambs* wool into 

First Lambs ^ which should be long, bright, clean and free from 
grass seed or burr ; 

Second Lambs, short, blacker looking and seedy or dirty. 

The Lochs that fall through the table are also baled separately; 

The Stained that is coloured by urine is also picked out ; 

The dags or wool coated with dung or grease are also separated. 

These last two are generally sent to the nearest scour and washed. 

The lambs* wool sbouli never be allowed to be mixed with that of 
grown sheep. 

The different wools are placed in separate bins and baled and 
branded separately. 
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The shearing and classing of 

Ewes, Wethers Hoggets and Rams 

are then proceeded with, each sex being finished before another is 
started. 

When Ewes are shorn, the bellies are placed in a bale at once and 
the fleece remains which is thrown out on the tables, with skin side 
on the table, and the men called skirters and rollers, generally one* 
on each side of the table, proceed from the neck to theb^reech to take 
off all dirty or seedy parts, which are thrown in baskets for the piece 
pickers to deal with. The fleece should now be free from any foreign 
matter and clear of grass seed, dags, second cuts, or fribs. The 
sides are then turned over about 6 inches and the neck and breech 
also, giving it another turn and rolling from breech to the shoulder. 

On no account should it be tied either with string or a knot in the 
wool, as the knob tears the fleece and the string is very hard to get 
out when it is worked at the manufaetury. The rolled fleece is then 
placed on the wool-classers^ table, who determine the number of sorts 
according to the size of the clip. It is not advisable to have too 
many qualities if the number of sheep shorn be small, on the other 
hand when the clip will be a large one, from 40,000 to 200,000 sheep, 
the different qualities are generally as follows. 

First Combing or. A, — long, strong, bright and coarse w«^ol. 

Second Combing or B, — long, strong, bright and fine wool. 

First Clothing or 0. — Short, strong bright and coarse wool. 

Second Clothing or D. — Short, bright fine or weak wool. 

Dingy or discoloured wool, as dead yolk, earthy or dull looking, 

Black Wool^ or coloured, or patches taken out of white fleece. 

A number of bins are placed near the wool-classer and the fore"* 
going sorts placed in their respective bins. When the pressing 
commences each bin is emptied separately and the bale sewn neatly 
up, and branded with the class of wool and weight in each bale, 
also nnmber etc. The name of the owner should never be 
changed when once he has earned a reputation for good wool, as 
the buyers will, and do, trust a certain well known brand and pay 
higher prices accordingly. The pieces from the fleece, if very 
heavily skirted owing to grass seed or burr, are treated the same as 
the fleece in a small way, all the ragged edges and short wool is 
taken off. 

This leaves fairly big, bold, free, wool, with grass seed or burr 
which is called First Pieces. Second Pieces are the shorter, smaller 
and dirtier ends of the fleece, but not stained with urine. 

Stained pieces are put all together, as are the Locks and dags. 
In the pieces we then have, Isb pieces, 2nd pieces, Locks, stained, 
and Bags. 

Too much care and watchfulness cannot be shown, oi;i the part of 
the Woolcleaners as the beneficial result depends on the thorough- 
ness of the work* 
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Sheep OLAssma. 

That is classing the wool on the sheep^s back is not practical to 
any great extent on the Stations, except, when it is desired to pick 
ont the best breeding ewes, either fine or coarse wool for mating them 
with rams according to the breeder’s fancy. This is best done when 
the sheep are ready to be shorn and it is also the best time for 
calling oat inferior sheep as either good, or bad wool-prodncing 
sheep are easily detected. There are some breeders who call so 
heavily that their flocks require very little classing when shorn, bat 
this is only attained after years of careful selection and rejection* 
Even, then, different sorts are made after the shearing. 

On small farms three classes of wool as a rale suffice. 

First — long, bright, sound and clean. 

2ad — short, bright sound and clean. 

3rd — dingy dirty and weak. 

The pieces, locks, stained and dags, are treated the same as on a 
large estate. 


MILKING BY MAOHINBEY. 
A Successful Invention. 


The Lawrence Kennedy Milker. 


Some months ago Sir C. B. Elliott, drew the attention of the 
Department to a successful milking machine which he had seen in 
operation in Glasgow, This was the Lawrence Kennedy Universal 
Oow Milker, which is coming into vogue rapidly in other parts of the 
warld. A writer in the Ausiraliatv Agriculturist recently described 
the great success of the machine. He said : “ It took inventors a 
long time to bring the reaper and binder to a success. After they 
had succeeded in surmounting the last serious obstacle, and were 
able to supply the machines that could do the work of a dozen men 
it took a considerable time to satisfy the farmers that their crops 
could be harvested cheaper by machicery than by hand. The 
milking machines have been passing through a similar experience. 
Inventors, I think, have had a more difficult task in perfecting the 
milking machine than in turning ont a suitable binder. Judging by 
the experience with the Lawrence Kennedy milking machine in this 
State ^ during the past nine months, perfection in milking by 
machinery has been attained. The next hardest task that still 
remains, is to convince the Australians that the machine milking is 
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as mucli supeT'ior in every way to hand milking, as machine 
harvesting is to the old style of gathering the crops. In one sense, 
it has been rather a good thing that suitable dairy labour has been 
so scarce for the past two or more years. This, I dare say, has been 
the means of causing keener attention to have been directed to 
machine m Iking. In August, of last year, Mr. David Mitchell 
at Cave Hill, Lil}dale, installed four or five of tte e mac' ines. The 
machines gave every satisfaction, doing their work quickly, stripping 
the cows equally dry as best laiied milkmen, requiring no special 
skill in manipulation, winning the approval of the cows, and lastly, 
delivering the milk into the cans, free from dirt. Farmers as a rule 
are very cautious, and they have certainly exercised the fullest 
caution in regard to the milking machines. Although many false 
reports have been raised, such as the animals being affected in 
retaining their milk, and many others, the experience of several 
other dairymen besiies the above mentioned gentleman, having 
satisfied the most cautious that no fears need be apprehended as to 
the machines injuriously affecting the milking capabilities of the 
cows, there is now a veiy keen demand setting in for these machines. 
Already there >^re fourteen dairies fitted up with them, and the 
agents have received signed orders for twenty nine additional plants* 
During the past six or eight months, various public demonstrations 
of the working of the Lawrence Kennedy machine have been given 
at farms, where they are in daily use, and all those present have 
been highly pleased at their success. Within the course of the next 
year or so, I think most of the leading dairy farms will be fitted up 
with these machines. 


A HARD BRICK. 


Prom the Olay of the Cape Plats. 


A correspondent writes: — have had the pleasure of visiting 
the brick works erected by Mr. Houlden of the Lancashire Brick and 
and Tile Company on the Cape Plats near Maitland. At my visit 
the first kiln was still burning, but I was able to get out a sample 
brick, from which it is quite clear that a hrick can be produced from 
the ordinary clay of the Cape Flats as hard as any that can be 
imported. It strikes fire with a piece of steel, and rings like hard 
stone. Draining pipes, of which the present cost is so high that 
they are practically beyond the reach of the farmer, are also manu- 
factured at these works, aud they seem as hard and goed as the 
bricks. ifb cinders nor ashes are 'med with the clay. The 
process of manufacture is this: — The clay is fiist ground, then sifted^ 
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and after beiog moutened only witli water, is subject to a pressure 
of 40 tons. This turns oat a brick, which before being burned, has 
much the consistency of soap stone. It is put in this state into the 
kiln, without being dried, and as I said, the product is a brick, 
which to anyone familiar with the ordinary bricks produced from 
the o’ ay of the Cape Flats, is one of most astonishing hardness. 

It has been held that such a brick could not be produced in this 
country, that whereas certain countries are clay countries such as 
the Great Valley of the Amazon, others are sand countries, that is to 
say countries where there are no slow moving rivers, to produce the 
deposits of clay and silt, which we see in the Thames Valley for 
instance. It is evident from the inspection of these bricks, that 
art is able to make up for the deficiencies of nature. Whether in the 
long run with the high cost of labour and fuel at the Cape, this brick 
can be produced at a cost to compete with the imported brick, is 
another matter, but one which it is of interest to farmers to note, 
more especially with regard to the manufacture of drainage and 
irrigation pipes/^ 

Let us hope ihat others will follow Mr. Holden^s example and that 
we may soon be able to reckon hard bricks, tiles, pipes and all earthen- 
ware as outside that terrible indictment everything imported, 

nothing produced in the country 

Samples of these bricks and pipes can be seen at the office of the 
Commissioner of Public Works, Grave Street, Cape Town. 


While there are a good many advantages on the side of the large 
central creameries, there are also some on the side of the local 
creamery. Mr. M. A. Leighton, in “Chicago Produce,^ says the most 
successful creameries are those where the patron in pei’sou delivers 
his milk or cream at the factory. This is because patrons are so 
much better satisfied when they see the cream or milk weighed and 
the samples taken for testing by the man in charge of the 
creamery. 


Where horses have their fodder given to them in the form of 
chaff or finely-cut mixtures, they are usually found much more liable 
to suffer from colic and other intestinal disorders than when the hay 
is fed in its natural condition. When this short, chaffed fcdder is 
given, there is a tendency on the part of the horse to bolt its food, 
or at all events to consume it without first subjecting it to proper 
mastication. The consequence of this is imperfect digestion, which 
often leads to internal complications, one of the most common of 
which is colic. Where horses which are fed on chops of this kind 
show special liability to colic attacks, good results are often obtained 
by feeding the hay given to the animals in its “ long or natural 
condition. 



RINDERPEST STATISTICS. 


Made up to October 23rd, 1902. 


District 

1 

No. of centres 

reported since 

Sept., 1st. 

1902 

1 

Approximate 
total loss 

since com- 
mencement of 

outbreak 

No. of cattle 

in a^ected 

herds 

Percentage 

of 

Mortality 

Aliwal North , 

, 10 

171 

584 

29 2 

Albert 

1 5 

109 

1 1 

1397 

78 

Barkly East 

1 9 

j 358 

1161 j 

30*4 

Barkly West 

nil. 

4 

70 

6 7 

East Don don 

3 

1 36 

750 

4*6 

Elliot 

1 

110 

554 

19 8 

Engcobo 

8 

^ 226 

2091 

10-8 

Glen Grey- 

‘ 5 

114 

836 

13-6 

Hay 

1 6 

^ 130 

438 

29 6 

Herbert 

nil. 

' 79 

j 

431 

18‘3 

Hersehel 

6 

635 

4581 

13-8 

Kimberley 

1 

10 

205 

1 48 

Maelear 

1 8 

22 

1 

86 

1 25-6 

1 

IMafeking 

3 

167G 

68G4 

22 9 

Queenstown 

) 3. 

4 

< 12 

33‘3 

3?aung3 

1 ^ 

503 

3067 

16 4 

Tsomo 

1 1 

5 

19 

26'3 

Umtata 

’ 1 

1 

44 

65 

67 6 

Yryburg 

1 nil. 

228 

1311 

17-3 

Wodehouae 

8 

1C6 

1935 

85 

Xalanga 

nil. 

' 6 

40 

12*2 
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OIL- WATER PUMPS. 

FOR SPRAYING CATTLE TO DESTROY TICKS. 
DIPPING V. SPRAYING. 


Bt C. P. Lounsbuet, Govfe. Entomologist. 

The least satisfactory factor in oil-water spraying for the destruc- 
tion of ticks is the apparatus for mechanically pumping the oil and 
water from different receptacles and then delivering them mised in 
the desired proportion. There is no difficulty in mechanically mixing 
the two fluids and delivering them in a finely broken condition 
through the spraying nozzle ; the difficulty is in getting them in a 
co7istant ratio to one another. 

The value of paraffin oil {or kerosene) as an insecticide has long 
been known. For an indefinite period it has been the practice of 
some gardeners in different parts of the world to apply paraffin with 
water against plant insects. Generally about one part of oil to 
twenty-five of water is used and these applied by a hsmd syringe 
immediately after mixing the two by churning them violently 
together. As the two begin to separate as soon aa the agitating 
ceasesj about half the sprayer’s time is spent in keeping them mixed. 
In the early seventies, emulsions of the oil with soap and milk came 
into vogue. These freely mixed with water, and hence are easily 
sprayed ; but they are some trouble to prepare and in several respects 
are inf^or to mechanically mixed oil and water, especially for tick 
destruction. Pumps to deliver a mechanical mixture, then, have 
come to fill a much felt want. They are all of comparatively recent 
origin and none, I regret to say, are wholly satisfactory. But one 
being a necessity for oil-water cattle spraying, a choice must be 
made amongst those now to be bought ; and it is for the object of 
assisting the farmer in making his choice by giving him a description 
of the principal designs that this article is written. 

The fir^t oil-water pumps, put on the market in 1S94, were very 
cinde affairs compared with the models now offered, but even with 
them the value of the mechanical mixture against cattle th‘ks was 
demonstrated. As early as May, 1804, Professor H. E. Weed of the 
Itobsis^ippi Agricultural Experiment Station published that he found 
equal parts of oil and water successful. In the following year the 
Pump Company had an apparatus on the mai’ket and, as a 
reculi of tesla by Professor 'Sroed, definitely recommended the use of 
3 
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80 per cent, oil for lice on domestic animals/^ 40 per cent, for tickfr 
on cattle and 50 per cent, for “ lice on hogs.^^ From year to year the 
Doming Company improved its apparatus and as the success of such 
a pump has become assured, several other manufacturing companies 
have followed the example of this pioneer. 

The ideal pump for cattle sprajing, to my mind, would be an 
apparatus capable of supplying two lines of hose, one on each side of 
the cattle race, with an unvarying percentage of oil in the mixture^ 
and which would not easily get out of order in ordinary usage. 
No pump yet made fulfils these seemingly simple requirements but 
it is rot too much to expect that material improvements on the best 
of the present pumps can and will be made, particularly if cattle 
spraying becomes common. 

During the past year oil-water pumps of the following designs 
have been caiefully tested by me; namely, — the ‘‘ Weed Kerosene 
Sprayer/^ the Success Kerosene Sprayer, and the Peerless 
Kerosene Sprayer ” manufactured by the Deming Company of 
Salem, Ohio, the Kerowater manufactured by the Goulds manu- 
facturing Company of Seneca Falls, New York; a Spramotor 
Combination Outfit manufactured by the Spramotor Company 
of London, Ontario ; and the “ Douglass Patent Syphou 
Pump^^ manufactured for the Hon. Arthur Douglass of Heathertou 
Towers, Albany District, C.C. There are only a few other oil-water 
pumps made and there is none amongst them, so far as I know, that 
are any better than those to be here mentioned. 

The DEiiUNO Oil-wateb Pomps 

are made in several sizes but all cn the one principle. The oil and 
water are drawn by a common piston, and the ratio of oil to water is 
controlled by a rod that screws down on the ball valve of the oil 
vent as shown in figure 5 of the accompanying plate. A pointer 
attached to the top of the rod indicates on a dial the percentage of 
oil the valve is set to pass. The two liquids mingle in the cylinder 
of the pump and finally emerge through the spraying noz/Ae in a 
most intimate mixture. The Deming Success Kerosene Sprayer 
and the Weed Kerosene Sprayer are, I believe, the most perfect 
and reliable oil water pumps that have yet been manufactured. In 
figure 8 the Success is shown standing in a bucket as intended for 
use. The oil, it will be noticed, is contained in a small metal (copper) 
tank attached to the pump cylinder. The great disadvantage of the 
apparatus is its very limited capacity, and this practically unfits it 
for cattle spraying on any hut a small scale. The water or the oil 
would require replenishing alter the treatment of every five or six 
head of stock. The pump complete is sold in Cape Town, for £2 5s. 
Anyone purchasing one for cattle spraying should get a t/velv© 
foot length of hose to replace the short piece furnished. 
South African cattle move their feet too quickly to trust a bucket 
veiy close to them. 
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The ^^Weed Kerosene Sprayer,” shown in figure 4, is practically 
the “ Success ” pump fitted into a copper knapsack. The agitating 
attachment shown in the illustration is unnecessary in oil-water 
spraying and may be removed. This form of sprayer works quite as 
well as the Success” and is a commendable form for the treatment of 
dairy stock in stables or tied close to a post or wall, providing always 
that the farm labourers can be induced to shoulder the weight. The 
pumping parts are removable from the knapsack. Complete, as 
shown in the illustration, the apparatus sells in Cape Town for 
£4 15s. 

The “Peerless Kerosene Sprayer,” not shown in the illustration, is 
a lar^re model designed for extensive woik. It is made to stand in a 
barrel and can be used for one or two lines of hose. Unfortunately 
it fails miserably to uniformly deliver the percentage of oil, even 
approximately, indicated by its valve gauge. The principle of its 
action is the same as in the small pumps but owing to the great 
difference in levels the two liquids may attain in its use, combined with 
certain other indcercing factors that are less easily corrected and 
which are far more important in a pump of large capacity like this 
than one of small capacity like the “ Success,” the delivery of oil 
may vary fifty or more per cent with the valves fixed. The pump 
works mf re uniformly when the detachable air chamber is removed 
as this vessel tends to collect pure oil. Used without the air chamber 
and with the precautions to keep the liquids at abciit the same level 
and to preserve an even pressure, the pump delivers a fairly uniform 
ratio of oil and water. A different ratio, however, is obtained 
with one nozzle operating than with two, and, altogether, variations 
in the uniformity of the percentage of oil are so easily produced that 
I consider the apparatus undesirable for spraying either trees or 
animals. It is only fair to add that the pump without the oil 
attachments, which are easily removable, is an excellent one for apply- 
ing simple insecticides and fungicides. It is made of good materials 
well put together. None fitted for oil spraying are to be had at the 
Cape but the cost of one landed would be about seven guineas. 

The Goulds “Kerowateb^^ Pumps 

are on an entirely different principle than the Deming designs. 
They are made in three forms, one a knapsack, the second a barrel 
mounted pump, and the third a large tripod pump that draws from 
two vessels. I have tested only the barrel pattern, or “ Kerowater ” 
as the makers term it, but what applies to one in the matter of 
reliability applies to all three. The Kerowater is illustrated by 
figure 8. It is in reality two pumps worked by a common handle^ 
one raising water from the barrel itself and the other raising oil from 
a galvanized iron tank set in the barrel. The oil and water mingle 
as they enter the hose and are thoroughly mixed by bein g broken 
into spray together at the nozzle. The percentage of oil may be 
varied from five to twenty-five per cent, or any intermediate multiple 
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of five, by sbifting a pin that regulates tbe length of stroke given to 
the oil piston rod. At first thought it seems as if the Kerowater 
was a nearly perfect apparatus and one not easily thrown out of 
order; but experience in testing it has taught me that it has a 
number of annoying faults It does nob give the proper proportion 
of oil from the start. It is almost impracticable to keep the pumps 
so that neither leaks through the valves or plunger packing when 
the pressure is heavy, and if they leak at all and not in precisely the 
proper ratio the percentage of oil in the discharge is materially 
affected. However tight the pumps, water is forced into the oil 
air chamber when the gauge is set for a low percentage of oil ; and 
if the valves are not tight and the oil is exhausted water may be 
actually forced into the oil tank. Under heavy pressure one cannot 
always tell by the working of the pumps when the oil has run out. 
When two leads of hose are used the dividing joint must be 
absolutely level as otherwise much more oil may go into one hose 
than into the other. 

However, one can get a fairly constant percentage of oil from the 
Kerowater after its weak points are understood and when the pre- 
cautions they suggest are fully observed. The pump has met with a 
large sale in America, having been leather extensively used for the 
last two or three years for the application of diluted crude petroleum 
to fruit trees. Though more reliable in its work than the Peerless 
Kerosene Sprayer, it does not approach the latter in point of con- 
struction. The castings are of inferior metal and are exceedingly 
clumsy and one really marvels at the incongruity of some of the 
fittings. Only two of the pumps have been imported to my know- 
ledge. One of these is for sale. It has been little used and is now 
in good order. Should any reader like to buy it he may address 
the writer. The cost of a new pump, comjilete with two lines of 
hose, landed at Oape Town would be about six pounds ten shillings. 

The ^^Speamotoe Combination OcTnis.” 

The Spramotor Company had a single pump with a paraffin 
attachment on the market a year ago, but it is not advertised iu 
the latest catalogue and hence has probably been withdrawn. To 
judge from the figure that was published of it, it could not possibly 
have been reliable in its action. hTow the company advertises 
"Spramotor Combination Outfits^’ for oil-water spraying. These 
consist of two of their ordinary spray pumps with the handles 
connected as shown in figure 2 of the plate. One pump raises water 
from a barrel and the other oil from a box resting on the barrel. 
The principle of the action is essentially the same as in the 
Kerowater. The two liquids are not allowed to mix in one hose 
however, but are carried in separate tubes to the spi’aying nozzle. 
The apparatus illustrated iss fitted for tree sprayiug and has a 
bamboo extension pole. This pole cont^uns tvo tubes, one within 
the other for the passage o£ the oil and water respectively. For 
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cattle spraying the pole would^ o£ course, be much shortened or 
wholly dispensed with. The manufacturers claim much for the 
feature of keeping the liquids apart but by ca'*eful tests I have been 
forced to conclude that its disadvantages outweigh its advantages in 
connection with their pumps. 

The Company offers a choice of fine combinations of barrel 
mounted pumps and a combination knapsack pump in addition. 
My tests were limited to the combination of two of their No. 1 
pumps, but it is obvious that all the combinations have the same 
failings. The failings are practically those found in the Kerowater 
above described. There is, also, no index to guide the operator in 
making a combination of the handles to secure any desired percen- 
tage of oil, which must be considered a fault as the possible 
combinations are very numerous. As in the Kerowater a fairly 
constant percentage of oil can be obtained when once the vagaries 
of the apparatus are understood and precautions against variations 
taken. Two separate dtl veiies for cattle spraying could be easily 
supphed by the combinaticn (f two No. 1 pump®, or of a No. 1 for 
water with a No. 0 for oil which is really better. The construction 
and workmanship of the Spramotor pumps are truly excellent and 
the design of the company is evidently to produce a superior article. 
Large numbers of Spramotor combination ou fits for applying crude 
petroleum with water are reported to have been used last winter in 
the United States and Canada and to have thus earned an enviable 
reputation. Only the one outfit has been brought into the Colony. 
The expense of an outfit consisting of a No. 1 pump with a No. 0 
pump find two lines of hose for cattle spraying, complete with the 
water barre’, oil box and other necessaries, would proba’oly be 
between nine and ten i ounds landed here. 

The Dougiass Syphox 

The Success Kerosene Sprayer was tWcvl by Mr. when 

he first began to spray with mixed oil and water ;see October 
Jotmiaf) and through a fault which 1 believe was whody dje to a 
defect in the particular pump he had, it failed to give him satisfaction. 
Thereupon he set to work to design a pump to better mett the 
requirements of cattle spraying. The ultimate result was the 
apparatus which bears his name and which ia here honoured with a 
full page illustration, Thi*=i apparatus was patented and arrange- 
ments made for its manufacture. It may be height of T, H. Parker 
& Co., Grahfimstown, Dyer & Dyer, King Williams Town, C. Howie 
& Co., Kimberley, and L, Crowe & Co., Port Elizabeth. The price 
for the pump with hose, nozzle and measure glass is £4, Olo on 
each side of a cattle race is necessary. 

The main part of the Douglass Syphon Pump is the same as the 
corresponding pare of the Success and is made to stand in a bucket. 
The oil and water are drawn up together as in the ‘^Success,^^ but the 
oil instead of coming from an attached tank comes from a second 
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backet (or a paraffin tin) througb a fl-shaped tube*. The ratio of oil 
to water is controlled by a simple stop-cock. Practically as uniform 
a proportion is obtained as with the Success pump, the fluctuations 
caused by difference in pressure and levels of the liquids seldom 
exceeding two per cent one way or the other. Notwithstanding its 
limited capacity, I consider the pump the most satisfactory for race 
spraying of all the kinds described. Work with it may be facilitated 
by lashing it to a low post sunk by the side of the race, thereby 
obviating the use of the foot-rest. 

All Oil-Water Pumps 

should be carefully tested at the farm to determine the error, if 
any, in the gauge indicator marked by the manufacturer. In the 
Deming pumps an error can generally be rectified as the 
indicator is adjustable; iu the Douglass pump the quadraut 
may be marked anew, but in the Kerowater the apparent 
error should be noted and always allowed for when the pump is fixed 
to give a required percentage. Apart from the primary test, every 
pump should be roughly tested frequently when it is in use in order 
that any serious variation in the percentage of oil may be discovered 
before much reliable spraying can have been done. In the illustra- 
tions of Roberts^ race in use (see October Journal) may be seen 
two bottles renting in a rack on the pump barrel. These bottles are 
graded to show percentages from the top. At intervals, while the 
cattle are being changed and the pump is working smoothly, one of 
the bottles is filled at each nozzle, all the flow being caught without 
any change in the pumping stroke. Before filling a little salt is 
put in each bottle and this Iras the effect of causing the liquids to 
quickly separate. The bottles are replaced iu the rack and iu a few 
minutes all the oil is at the top. If either bottle shows too much or 
too little oil, work is at once stopped and the cause of trouble 
fioaght. 

A test glass is furnished with the Douglass pump but not with 
any of the others. ISubstibutas can be made at home out of bottles. 
It requires some care to get them accurately divide i yet with the aid 
of a medicine glass and with a file to do the permanent marking 
several can be made in an evening. Division? showing five per cent 
on the upper fourth of the bottle are all that are required for 
ordinary purposes. 

The hose for use with oil- water pumps should be of the best 
quality and of the smallest bore obtainable. Three-eighths inch hose 
is as small as c m usually be had but one quarter inch is better, and 
one-half inch is the largest that should be accepted. Oil softens and 
destroys rubber, particularly under pressure, bub small bore hose 
of the right quality will wear many months. Lengths of twelve to 
fifteen feet are required. 

The oil separates from the water in the hose and pump when pump- 
ing ceases and hence the first few strokes after starting up each time 
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Tiad best be turned into a special bucket and not on to tbe animals as 
tbe mixture is likely to lack uniformity. Tbe smaller the bore of 
be hose, the less is the quantity that is unreliable. The use of two 
tubes^ as in the Spramotor " outfits, does not prevent an uncertain 
admixture at the start unless both pumps are balanced perfectly. 

An effort should be made to pump evenly and always to the full 
Stroke in oil- water pumps, and in all single pump designs, that is 
such as the Deming outfits and the Douglass, to keep the oil and 
water at about the same height. The strainers at the intakes should 
be examined occasionally to see that they are not clogged, and if 
water or oil containing chips or foreign matter of any kind is used, it 
should be strained through a fine sieve. The success of the spraying 
may depend on the care bestowed on these little details. 


DIPPING Versus SPRAYING. 


After long years of experimentation it seems, from the reports that 
reach ns, that a really successful cattle dip for the destruction of ticks 
has been evolved in Queensland. Tbe dip is composed of 81bs. white 
arsenic, 44 lbs. caustic soda, 24 gallons of Stockholm tar, and 81bs. of 
tallow long boiled in 400 gallons of water. At NeTs Rust in Natal 
a plant for dipping cattle with this compound (or a very similar one) 
has been in use for the last six months and the results are said to be 
highly satisfactory. And within the last three months a number of 
tanks copied after the Natal one have been constructed in various 
parts of Rhodesia. The species of tick concerned in Queensland, 
Natal and Rhode^^sia is the ordinary Blue Tick but there is no reason 
to suppose that the Bont Tick would not be equally affected by the 
compound used. I have nob examined cattle that have been dipped, 
and hence I am not in a position to say that the results are as good 
as with oil-water spraying but the reports are quite uniformly to the 
effect that few or no ticks escape destruction 

The advent of a successful dipping compound raises two questions 
before the stock farmer who proposes to take active measures on 
approved lines against the tick pest, namely : Shall I spray or 
shall I dip ? and I spray shall I use oil-water or the new dip- 
ping compound V 

In treating of tick destruction by oil spraying in the last issue of 
this JournaXy I purposely refrained from making any mention of 
dipping and from suggesting that any material might replace the 
oil-water mixture. There were, of course, good reasons for the 
omissions. The position is that oil-water spraying has been proved 
a success in the Colony whereas the Queensland tick wash has not 
yet reached the experimental stage with us, either as a spray or a 
dip. So far as spraying is concerned a race and pump are requisite 
whether oil-water or the Queensland wash is used so little is lost in 
outlay and valuable time may be saved by the farmer who starts in 
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now witli the former remedy. Oil-water pumps can be quickly 
converted into simple pumps if the arsenical wash is later adopted. 

Nothing that is here said^ or was said in the article referred to 
above, is meant to be interpreted as placing spraying above dipping. 
I believe that there is a grand future for dipping in the Colony, if 
half what is claimed for the Queensland dip at home proves true 
under our conditions. But on the same sound business principles 
on which we go ahead installing telegraph wires after their dispen* 
sableness has been shown by Marconi, it would at present be folly to 
forego the oil-water mixture and spraying and plunge into dipping. 
After dipping in the Queensland wash has been well tested at the 
Cape and proved harmless m the long run to the animals, and effective 
agaivst our kinds of ticks, it will be timely to recommend dipping in 
place of or as an alternative for oil-water spraying. 

Extensive trials of spraying with, and dipping in, the Queensland 
wash are much needed^ and it is sincerely hoped that fai mers liere 
and there through the tick districts will carefully and intelligently, 
though cautiously, follow the Queensland example, and make public 
the results of their experience. Our A.gricultural Department will 
gladly furnish such farmers with full particulars in regard to the 
details of the operations. Many, I know, will impatiently ask why 
the Government does not acquire the experience for them. The 
Government, probably, will actively experiment but a long and 
varied practical experience such as the Government is not in a 
position to obtain is requisite. It must be shown if arsenical 
washes are uniformly effective in all the ranges of season and 
weather in which tick destruction is required ; and whether or not 
there is any cumulative poisonous effect on the animals. Queensland 
experience of the last four years will serve as a guide to us but must 
not be depended upon too closely ; it at least shows that the lives of 
the animals are not seriously endangered and that the general effect 
on tie ticks is gratifying to the farmer. 

When the needful Cape experience with dipping has been gained 
I deem it likely that we shall conclude that there is need both for 
dipping and for spraying, that one cr the other will be the more 
economical according to local conditions and private circumstances. 
If the Queensland wash is found to answer as a spray, the expense 
of spraying will be materially lessened. 
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The disease popularly designated as Eedwater in South Africa is 
one known in every quarter of the Globe, atd has, within the past 
ten years, received considerable attention from scientific observers in 
all parts of the world. 

In Texas, as Texas Fever, it formed the subject of Drs. Smith and 
Eilbourne^s classical report. In the ArgentiLe Republic, under the 
name of '^Tristtza^’ if Ligniere has devoted much t*me to its 
investigation, and in Queensland as “ Tick Fever it was dealt with 
by Hui t and Pounds. 

Biiefly it may be described as a disease alfecting cattle, due to the 
presence oE a parasite in the red blocd corpuscles [Pii'oplafma 
Bigeihinum) is not directly contagious from animal to animal and is 
spread mainly, if not altogether, through the agency of the cattle 
tick. 

The organism is found in all t^e tisMies of an affected animal, the 
female tick feeds upon that animal, beccmes engorged with its 
blood, drops off and lajs eggs in the sand which hatch out and these 
seed ticks, the progeny of the infected female, transmit the disease 
to clean cattle. 

The following summary by Drs. Smith and Kilbourne, America, 
clearly describes the nature and characteristics of Texas Fever or 
Eedwater : — 
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1. Texas Fever is a disease of the bloody characterised by a 
•destruction of the red corpuscles, the symptoms are partly due to 
nnaemia produced, partly due to the large amount of debris in the 
blood, vhich is excreted with difficulty, and which causes derange- 
ment of the organs connected with its removal. 

2. The destruction of the red corpuscles is due to a micro-parasite 
or micro-organism which lives within them. It belongs to the class 
Protozoa, and passes through several distinct phases in the blood. 

3. Cattle from permanently infected territory, and though other- 
wi^e healthy, carry the micro-parasite of Redwater in the blood. 

4. Redwater may be produced in susceptible cattle by direct 
inoculation of blood containing the micro-parasite. 

5. Redwater in nature is transmitted from cattle which come from 
the permanently infected territory by the cattle tick. 

6. The infection is caused by the progeny of the ticks which 
matured on infected cattle, and is inoculated by them direct into the 
blood of the susceptible animal. 

7. Redwater is more fatal to adult than to young stock. 

8. The diagnosis of Redwater in the living animal can be rendered 
certain by microscopical examination where possible. 

As Redwater has been known for the past years in various cattle 
raising countries, the history, symptoms, post-mortem appearances, 
as well as the part played by the cattle tick in its spread, have been 
clearly worked out, and when the data of the present outbreak in 
Southern Rhodesia is compared with those which occurred in 
Australia, America and the Argentine, it can be seen that although 
certain post-morte'm symptoms are different in this outbreak, the 
main train of symptoms and poi^t-mortem appearances are the same. 

History or the Disease in Rhodesia. 

Although the mortality amongst stock in Rhodesia from this 
disease did not rise to epidemic proportions until the present season 
(1901-1902) localised outbreaks of Texas Fever have been recorded 
from time to time for the past ten years, and there is no doubt that 
of late the gradual infection of the country generally, and of the 
transport routes and town lands in particular, have become so far 
established that all that was necessary to giye the disease an impetus 
was the occurrence of a season which should be particularly 
favourable for the propagation of that tick {Ehipicephalus 
Decoloratus) which is responsible in South Africa for the dissemina- 
tion of Redwater infection, given local conditions in any part of 
Rhodesia which might promote the multiplication of these pests in 
whatever locality these insects might appear in excessive numbers, 
there an outbreak might be looked for, and in effect this is exactly 
what has happened during the present year. 

How the infection was first established it is difficult to demonstrate 
ooncluaively, but looking back at the early records of Redwater 
‘Outbreaks in Rhodesia, it may be surmised that transport cattle 
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«comiDg from districts where the disease is endemic, like Katal and 
the Transkei, are probably responsible. 

Ever since the occupition of Ehodesia, animals of this class, 
carrying in the blood the germs of the disease in its resting stage 
have moved and grazed along the transport roads, and as the 
•progeny of ticks maturing upon such animals are infective, and can 
communicate the disease to susceptible stock, it may easily be seen 
how the seeds of Redwater were sown widely throughout the 
Territory. Against this theory one might argue that if such be the 
case, it is strange that the disease has not attracted the attention of 
the public before this, but it must be borne in mind that Efaodesia, 
unlike the proverbial happy country, has had a rather eventfal 
history. First there was war and locust-^, then came rinderpest 
which practically denuded the country of stock, this was followed 
*by a rebellion which at one time threatened to send the white 
settlers after the cattle. Taking these facts into consideration, and 
in addition to these the fact that those men to whose fctock tho loss 
irom Eedwater could be chiefly confined were transport riders 
whose nomenclature of diseases of animals is generally based on the 
observation of the most notable appearance on post-mortem 
presented by the animal which is the subject thereof, it is not 
difficult to see how a disease of this description might be fairly 
prevalent and yet pass unnoticed by the general public, so long as 
only one or two oxen dropped out of a span, many such cases being 
doubtless attributed to poison. There is no doubt that the appear- 
ance of Eedwater in what might be called an epidemic form was 
materially retarded by the ravages of rinderpest, as the absence of 
stock deprived the ticks of their only possible source of infection, 

Tbe view herein expressed, that the disease has existed in 
sporadic form almost ever since the settlement of the country, is 
confirmed by information furnished by Colonel Napier, of Bulawayo, 
who has recorded an outbreak in the Hartley and Salisbury Districts 
in 1891, which wa^ undoubtedly one of Etd water, describing the 
disease in the following terms : — 

April 14fch. Colonel Napier reporting re sickness amongst 
cattle at Salisbury and Umtali and enquiring if there is any resem- 
blance or even if the diseases are not synonymous. At Hartley 
Hills 1891 and also Salisbury. Lost five spans out of six. 
Appearances, hanging look, general depression, leverish look about 
the eyes, eats until close on death, bowels loose, sometimes the 
reverse, in most cases passing blood in urine, in several instances 
cattle mad and violent and charging people jast before death, 
invariably covered with ticks. Post-mortem^ yellowish watery fluid 
under skin of abdomen, gall discoloured, liver and spleen enlarged 
and affected, coagulated Said attached to diaphragm. At the time 
Napier was under the impression that (disease resembled blackwater 
fever in man and found that in removing cattle to sand veld past 
•Charter there were no more deaths.'^ 
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After this a blank occurs in the history of Eed water which is filled 
in by war, rinderpest aud rebellion, but the thread is again taken up 
directly after re-stocking began in 1897 when Red water appeared at 
Bulawayo amongst a lot of cattle which had been subjected to pro- 
tectiye inoculation against rinderpest, many of which died. JProm 
this time onward sporadic cases of Eedwater appeared in various 
parts of Rhodesia, and the Umtali district in particular acquired the 
reputation of being one in which the occurrence of the disease was 
far from uncommon. It was only in the year 1901 that the disease 
began to excite particular comment and the circumstar ces which 

S ave rise thereto was the shipment to Beira, at the instance of Mr. 

Rhodes, of a cargo of ttle from New South Wales, intended for re- 
stocking purposes. 

On account of railway washaways and other unavoidable accidents, 
these animals were detained in Beira for between two or three weeks, 
and during their detention, Eedwater, contracted while grazing upon 
the Beira flats, appeared amorg them. The Veterinary Staff, then 
called in consultation, recommended that the survivors, to the 
number of about 800 should be sent forward to Umtali with all pos- 
sible despatch as the death of the whole shipment appeared inevitable 
if they remained longer at Beira, while it was hoped that a propor- 
tion might survive if shipped to the higher veld of Umtali. This was 
accordingly done, but the mortality was practically unchecked by the 
movement of the animals, and while confined to a portion of the 
Umtali Commonage, and an adjoining farm, they melted away until 
but three were left alive out of the whole shipment. 

The deaths of so many highly susceptible cattle within a compara- 
tively small ar-^a, did much to heighten the general infection of the 
town lands at Umtali, and to pave the way for the serious epidemic 
which occurred there during the next season, and it is worthy of 
note, that as the disease spread through the Australian herd it 
exhibited the following characteristics. First, the most susct ptible 
animals which fell victims shortly after the disease appeared, pre- 
sented all the usual clirical and appearances found in 

Eedwater, as described by Smith and Kilbourne, Hunt-, Ligniere and 
other writers. These animals died at the height of the disease and 
most suffered from hcemogloWnuria, but as time went on and those of 
the herd which possessed a higher degree of immuni y ultimatt ly fell 
victims to the infection, the symptoms displayed and the lesions found 
on poi/t^mortein were not so distinctly characteristic of Eedwater, and 
prea^ nted deviations from the normal type; many being con'-idered 
by the Veterinary Surgeon in attendance to be cases of gall sickness 
(a vague term commonly applied to any disease in South Africa 
where there is marked derangement of the liver). During the out- 
break amongst the Australian animals they were kept rigidly con- 
fined to oertain grazing grounds, none of the local cattle being 
allowed to mix with them, and no particular mortality amongst 
animals bjonging to private owners was recorded. 
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Almost simulfcaneously ’wibh the outbreak at TJoitalij a number of 
sporadic cases of Redwa'er appeared at Salisbury, 18U miles distant 
on the Town Commonage, in the Makabusi Valley, and about the 
same time Eedwater was reported at Charter, some CO miles further 
on, amongst stock brought from Bulawayo. 

This time last year at Bulawayo another outbreak also occurred 
amongst cattle introduced from the Cape Colony by rail, in the course 
of which some 85 head perished, and it is of interest to note that our 
informant, who describes at considerable length the jpost-itiortenfi ap- 
pearances presented by the victims, dwelt particularly upon certain 
unusual lung lesions, which to his mind shewed conclusively that 
the disease from which the animals suffered was not Eedwater. 

This closes the record of Eedwater outbreaks until the appearance 
of the disease in what might be called its present epidemic form. 
This outbreak dates from about the beginning of last wet season (i.e. 
Xovember) which was characterised in TJmtali and Salisbury both, by 
the appearance of ticks in abnormal numbers, and shortly after its 
commencement a severe outbreak of typical cases of Eedwater broke 
out at Salisbury at first mainly affecting cattle recently introduced 
from the Cape Colony, but afterwards extending to animals which 
had been in the district for years and which grazed in the Makabufi 
Valley where cases had occurred the previous season* 

Somewhat earlier than the Salisbury outbreak, a still more severe 
one began in Umtali amongst animals pastured on the commonage, 
and through their agency it extended along the roads to Melsetter 
(SO miles) and Penhalonga (12 miles). The line of medicinal treat- 
ment suggested by Dr. Hutcheon, Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Cape 
Colony, the administration of calomel, quinine, carbolic acid and lin- 
seed oil, was adopted generally throughout the district, and it was 
reported that at Melsetter this treatment was conspicuously success- 
ful, though only indifferent results were obtained in Salisbury. As 
time went on what had been noticed in the outbreak amongst the 
Australian cattle the previous season, was again observed ; cases at 
Salisbury and Umtali which seemsd to deviate considerably from the 
normal type began to appear, and when the attention of the public 
was drawn to the existence of this class of cases, considerable uneasi- 
ness was manifested, many Umtali stockowners, who were unable to 
understand the reason of their occnrrence, expressing an opinion 
that a new disease ” as they called it, had been imported from 
Australia, 

Pobt-viorb m appearances not placed upon record in any literature 
on the subject of Eedwater were also observ-ed, and subsequently 
public agic^tion became so pronouncetd an J emphatic, in spite of the 
repaated expressions by the Veterinary Department that the whole 
train of symptoms might be attributed to Eelwa er infection of a 
severe type, that the Ooloaia* G jvernm^nt, who were then ap- 
proached, agreed to co-operate with the E’lolesian authorities in 
making a laor^ugh iavestigation into th) whole matter. 
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Clinical Symptoms. 

As ifc will be found on farther perasal that the cases to be con- 
sidered may be divided roughly into two classes in much the same 
way as is done by M. Ligniere, a class of typical cases, such as were 
not commonly observed at the oommeucement of the present out- 
breaW. and a cUss of atypical cases whose numbers increased as the 
epidemic progressed. 

It would be as well to begin with a description of a typical ca^e of 
Eedwater. In this form of the disease, after an interi^al of two or 
three days in which the only evidence of systemic disturbance is an 
elevation of temperature; in many cases rising to 106^ F or 107® F, 
a train of symptoms are presented of which the following are the 
most characteristic. 

The animal is dull, and the appetite capricious; although tSe act of 
rumination may be performed at intervals ; in milch cattle there is a 
sudd^rn falling off in the quantity of milk, while pregnant animals 
frequently abort. There is marked salivation and grinding of the 
teeth with occasionally a slight flow of tears from the eyes, which 
have a somewhat g]a'=isy appearance, the bowels are generally ex- 
tremely constipated; although in some cases diarrhcBi is present, and 
when it is; the discharges are dark in colour assuming a reddish 
brown tinge when dry. When made to move the animal does so 
unsteadily, the hind quarters swaying as if it had not complete 
control of i's Umbs, the swaying being most noticeable when the 
animal is turned sharply round. As the disease progresses the animal 
becomes greatly depressed; refuses all food, is disinclined to move, 
salivation is profuse, tremours of the muscles of the shoulders and 
flank are frequent and the uriue is often, bub by no means invariably, 
discoloured, having at first a pinkish tinge which later bec:>me3 red, 
and finally porter coloured and highly albuminous, frothing up when 
voided. At this {?tage brain symptoms may appear, the animal charg- 
ing reckle-sly at any moving object coming within range of its vision 
and expiring in apparent delirium, on the other hand the animal may 
die quietly withe ut a straggle, death occurring in from five to ten 
days after the visible onset of the disease, or it may rally from the 
acute stage, the urine may clear off and become normal in colour, 
while the appetite remains in abeyance, and the animal die in the 
course of a few weeks from anaemia. 

So much for a typicalcase; but in atypical cases the symptoms 
are by no means so diagnostic. In these there is in the early stage 
marked elevation of temperature, 106® F. or over with at first 
comparatively little indication of systemic disturbance. The salivary 
secretion is slightly in excess. The animal continues to eat and the 
bowels are practically normal, although close observation will show 
that the dung is frequently somewhat glazed in appearance and 
streaked from excess in the amount of mnoous. The urine has some- 
times a somewhat milky appearance at the onset, bub frequently 
remains normal throughout the course of the disease, and the gait^ 
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although somewhat rather unsteady^ is nob markedly so. In cases 
of this class animals frequently survive the febrile stage and 
apparently become convalescent, but suddenly collapse and are 
found dead with a heap of albuminous froth exuding from the 
nostrils. Occasionally this preliminary stage of illness is quite 
overlooked and the animal is found dead having apparently died 
suddenly from pulmonary effusion. 

Not unfrequently lung disturbance supervenes before the tempera- 
ture subsides, nasal haemorrhages occur with discharge of bloody 
froth from the nostrils and the animal manifests great distress, 
coughing in a manner which might lead to the supposition that 
lung-sickness was also present. So extreme does the difficulty 
of breathing become that not only does emphysema of the lungs 
result, but we have on more than one occasion observed extensive 
emphysema of the subcutaneous tissue, nob as a po^t-mortem 
appearance, but during the life of the animal, possibly as a 
secondary corollary to pulmonary emphysema, the subcutaneous 
swelling crackling upon pressure like those of quarter evil. If 
death does not occur at this stage, a type of broncho pneumonia, 
associated with pleurisy, generaDy supervene®, and the animal may 
die from this cause, or may ultimately recover, although cases of 
recovery when lung complications make their appearance are 
extremely rare. 

Instances in which no visible indisposition has been observed, 
and in which the animal is found dead with a frothy discharge from 
the nostrils are, we believe, cases of some standing which have 
passed unnoticed through the febrile stage, and collapsed subse- 
quently, when secondary pulmonary oedema sets in. As a proof of 
the probable correctness of this supposition, an animal was picked out 
of a herd as being slightly indisposed, although his appetite was 
good ; his temperature being found to be high, he was kept under 
observation and he evinced no marked signs of illness until the 
eleventh day when the morning temperature showed a rise. Then 
he became constipated and a dose of salts and calomel, which was 
given to relieve the constipation, put the animal off his feed for two 
days ; when the bowels were relaxed, however, the temperature 
descended to norma), the appetite returned, and the animal to all 
appearance seemed well and remained so for a week, but was found 
dead, with froth flowing from the nostrils on the very morning that 
the assistant went to liberate him to allow him to run with the rest 
of the cattle. 

In some atypical oases the duty undertaken by the kidneys in 
typical cases, of excreting the blood pigment derived from the 
broken down blood corpuscles, seems to be undertaken by the bowels, 
and in such, the dung becomes black and tarry in colour, and when 
bowel lesions are severe, extensive hsemorrbage sometimes results, 
apparently from perforation of the walls of the internal blood vessels 
by an ulcerative process, enormous clots of coagulated blood being 
passed ofl in the dang, or found on post-mortem in the lumen of the 
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intestiae. The anaemia indnced by these bowel hcemorrhagea may, 
and often does, lead to death from exhaustion pure and simple. 

POST-MOETUM APPEARANCES, 

These vary in detail, but it is possible to have almost every or^an 
of the body affected, more or less, and in general it is one set which 
show the lesions in the most marked degree, thus. The intestinal 
tract may be mainly involved, and the spleen and liver almost normal 
to naked eye examination, or the intestine may appear normal, and 
the spleen and liver enormously congested. The kidney lesion is 
extremely constant and the lymphatic glands almost invariably 
affected. Just as there are typical and atypical cases seen during 
life so typical and atypical ^ost-mortems are to be met with. 

The lesions on post-mortem all tend to the impression that this is a 
much more severe type of the disease than the Eedwater met with in 
Cape Colony, and one lesion, viz., that in the langs, we have nob met 
with before in anything like so marked a degree. 

TvPICAL CASE: POST-MOETEH. 

Greater pallor of subcutaneous tissues and of the visible mucous 
membranes, If the carcase is well nourished the fab has generally a 
yellowish or brownish yellow tinge. 

Spleen. Much enlarged, pulp diffluent and soft in appearance, it 
has been aptly compared to black currant jam, its colour being 
darker than normal and the white points or Malpegian bodies met 
with in a healthy organ obliterated by^ swelling of surrounding pulp. 
The organ may weigh from ten to fifteen pounds (normal weight 
to 21bs.) 

Idver. Enlarged, more friable than normal, and of a mahogany 
colour on section, sometimes showing infarcts, (hmmorrhagio spots) 
due to blocking of the fine capillary blood vessels with organisms, or 
debris and disintegrated matter, as the result of their attack. 

Gall Bladder. Has wall much thickened and cedematous, and 
frequently extravasations of blood, and even ulcers upon its internal 
mucous Inoing, 

Bile. Yellowish red, or more commonly dark dirty green in colour, 
containing inspissated particles of bile pigment and much mucous, 
(this bile has been likened to chewed grass in appearance) 

Kidneys. Softened and friable, structure is frequently hsemorr- 
hagic, capsule -easily stripped off, infarcts present, either recent, 
appearing as dark red spots on outside and in structure of organ, or 
of longer standing and white in colour, roughly spherical in shape, 
standing up from the surface of organ, and softer than surrounding 
kidney substance. 

Iniesti les. Freqaently congested, Peyer*s patches enlarged and 
inflamed, sometimes covered with a yellow cropous exulate, and gut 
contains bile-stained mucous, cmcum often affected, diffuse oongos- 
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tion o£ lining membranes, ulcsers may be found at the junction of the 
fiTTiall and large intestines (ilio ciecal valve) the last part of the gut 
(rectum) shows congestion in striated marking on the mucous 
membrane. 

Bladder. May contain normal urine, high coloured ditto, or water 
of the colour of claret or porter, owing to the presence of broken 
down blood which has been passed out by the Mdneys and due to 
the destruction of the red blood corpuscles by the piroplasma. 

Stomachs. First, second and third are normal, the fourth 
frequently shows general congestion, x'eddening and thickening of 
the mucous membrane, ulcers may be present at the edges of the 
mucous folds, and at the pyloric openingr of the stomach {i.e , the 
opening into the intestine), the stomach frequently contains semi- 
fluid food mixed with blood, and it is the presence of this lesion and 
the ulcers on the mucous membrane which might cause a careless, or 
incompetent observer, or one who only saw the fourth stomach, to 
confound the disease with Rinderpest. 

The existence of any rinderpest infection complicating these cases 
has however, been disproved by the fact that, inoculation with rinder- 
pest serum did not modify or prevent in any way the course of the 
disease, nor did cattle which had been salted to rinderpest during the 
1897 outbreak which were then highly fortified with virulent rinder- 
pest blood for serum producing purposes, possess any special 
immunity during the present outbreak. 

Heart. Flabby and pale, fat around base of a yellow colour, and 
little red spots (petechias) on outer mucous covering (epicardium) 
and under inner mucous lining (endocardium) there may be small 
quantity of clear fluid in heart sac (pericardium). 

Blood. Generally paler in colour than normal, and in advauced 
stages of the disease much diminished in quantity, and often so 
watery that it scarcely stains the fingers. 

Lymphatic Glands. Enlarged, friable and in many cases 
haemorrhagic. 

The Aiypical Case. 

In addition to the post-mortem appearances given above i.e., the 
lesions in spleen, liver, kidney and heart (which are generally 
present) the respiratory tract may be the seat of the disease. The 
l i ni n g membrane of the nose (Schneiderian membrane) is purple, 
dusky red, or dull bltfe in hue, the pharynx ditto, the trachea or 
wind pipe filled with a thick froth, and the lungs filled with a clear 
straw-coloured exudate, and showing much emphysema, so much in 
some cases as to dissect out the lobules of the lung. 

The lungs are heavy, darker in colour than normal, ani on cutting 
into the substance, froth, and this clear fluid exude. 

clear straw-coloured jelly-like exudate is around the base of the 
heart and enveloping the bronchial lymphatic glands which are 
much enlarged, and the exudate extends some distance up the neck 
in the jugular furrow. 

4 
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Frequently there is a similar exudate around the lower end of the 
rectum and bladder^ and the mesenteric and pelvic lymphatic glands 
are much enlarged^ hfomorrhagic and friable. 

In such a case as above, you frequently note froth issuing from the 
animaFs nostrils immediately after death, preceded by a clear 
reddish yellow fluid. 

The two modifications of the disease are quite mixed up and it is 
generally impossible, except in last stages, when an animal is sick, 
and even dying, to say whether the lungs are affected or not, and in 
a span of oxen dying from the disease half only may show lung 
lesions on jjost- mortem^ or the whole lot may die, and not one shew 
anything abnormal in the respiratory apparatus. The number of 
animals which succumb to the disease shewing lung lesions on 
moriem we should estimate at from 30 to 35 per cent. Thomas 
Bowhill, F.E.C.T.S., in his article on Southern Cattle Fever, which 
appears in his Manual of Bacteriological Technique draws attention 
to the appearance of this same exudate in cases which he has met 
with in* California, where severe lesions in the intestine are also to be 
met with, including the lesions on the mucous membrane of the 
fourth stomach. 

The lungs in some cases were emphysematous Pleurisy 

was present and some infiltrations and haemorrhages were sometimes 
found beneath the skin of the lower jaw and neck.^^ 

It is worthy of note that, when the exudation of straw coloured 
fluid is preceded by emphysema of the lung, it is along these 
emphysematous lines that the exudate travels, the apices and upper 
parts of the lungs being the parts first, and usually affected, although 
it might have been expected that the exudate would gravitate to the 
lower borders of that organ. 

We have made special mention of this lung lesion, and stated the 
facts in a somewhat detailed manner as we have never before seen 
such a lesion, recorded to such an extent in any previous outbreak 
of Redwater. 

The explanation of this exudation and general oedema or dropsy 
of various organs of the body, we take to be as follows. There are 
in the heart and liver accumulations of parasites which cause block- 
ing of the capillary circulation. There is great destruction of the 
red blood corpuscles, just as in other wasting parasite diseases 
(distomatosis or fluke in sheep) and the blood being much thinner, 
and the walls of the capillary vessels badly nourished, a transudation 
of its watery elements results. 

The initial emphysema of the lung seen in many cases may be 
explained by the increased amount of work which that organ is 
called upon to do. When seventy and eighty per cent, of the red 
blood corpuscles are practically useless as oxygen carriers, the 
respirations must be increased both in depth and frequency, to 
enable the remainder to carry out their important functions (particu- 
larly at this elevation of 4^000 feet above sea level.) 
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I\IlCEOSOOPIcAL EXA]iLINATION OF BlOOD AND TlSSUEb. 

In every case of the disease subjected to microscopical examina- 
tion, we have been able to demonstrate in the blood and affected 
tissues the presence of the causal parasite of Texas Fever or Red- 
water, all the forms and stages recorded by observers have been seen, 
and one form at least (alluded to later on) which we have been unable 
to find any mention of. 

In a blood film taken from an ordinary case of the disease, at least 
70 per cent, of the red blood corpuscles are seen to be invaded by 
the parasite, in ?ne stage or another (this invasion may reach 90 
per cent.) The forms most commonly met with being the haeilhtry, 
and sjihprlcal type alluded to by Professor Koch in his report upon 
Texas Fever in Daa-es-Salem under 1S97 date, in which he states : — 
With regard to the forms of the pyrosoma and the relations of 
both it and the full grown parasite to mild and severe Texas Fever, 
I have come to different conclusions from American investigators. 
I found, namely, in the red blood corpuscles of cases which took a 
severe form, and rapidly proved fatal, strange forms resembling 
miniature staves, so that one might take them to be small bacilli. 
These are frequently curved, and sometimes so strong that they form 
rings and in that case resemble the parasite . of tropical malaria. 
Between such fornts and the pear shaped form of the full grown 
pyrosoma there are a number of intermediate stages. In the severe 
cases they are found in extraordinary large numbers, 80 to 90 per 
cent, oE all red corpuscles being invaded. As far as my experience 
goes in quite acute cases only the first forms are met with.^^ 

Our work here completely corroborates this statement of Professor 
Koch, and as far as our experience goes in very acute cases the 
pyrosoma form of the parasite is generally absent, and the stave or 
bacillary form is almost invariably present. 

Oat of the several hundred cases in which the blood was micros- 
copically examined, in twenty cases only was the typical doable 
pyrosoma (alluded to by Smith and Kilbonine) met with, and then in 
conjunction with the bacillary, and spherical stages. The parasites 
appear quite as numerous in coverslips from the peripheral circula- 
tion as in smears taken from the internal organs. 

Briefly the forms of the parasite met with in this epidemic may 
be classed as follows : — 

Ko. 1. The typical pyrosoma ,sinfjle or double^ and its modifi- 
cations. — (1) The willow leaf form. \2) The clove or pin forms, 
and (8) the form where the head of the pyrosoma is much 
distended, seems vacuolated and does not take stain. 

K*o. 2. The hacillary or rod forms ^ two or more of these may 
approximate themselves in such a manner as to take the form of 
a ring resembliog one of the stages in the life history of the 
parasite of human malaria. 

No. 3. The coccus or spherical form, as many as eleven of 
these may occupy one red blood corpuscle (the size ranging from 
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a pin point up to a spherical body occupying one third of the 
space of a red blood corpuscle, clear in the centre, and taking the 
stain at four points in the margin). A very common appearance 
seen in blood films is two spherical bodies in each red blood 
corpuscle. 

Most of the forms or stages met with can be classed under these 
three heads, except the form we have alluded to before, and which 
resembles a short bipolar staining bacillus. This stage may exist in a 
corpuscle, alone, or in conjunction with other stages of the parasite, 
such as the sphere, or bacillary, is about half the diameter of a red 
(‘orpuscle in length, and stains at each pole with methylene blue, for 
aiiout one third of its length. 

By careful focussing, it car. be seen that the stained ends are 
slightly club shaped. That many of the rod like forms are miniature 
or deformed pyrosoma we are certain, as various stages in their life 
history can be followed out, and traced in various specimens, from 
quite a thin rod with the faintest possible distal thickening, through 
stages representing a pin or clove to the perfect pyrosoma. 

We do not state that these changes can be seen in one specimen, 
i.e., we do not infer that the perfect pyriform nmst pass through the 
rod form in its life history, but that these are miniature or rather 
deformed types of the pyrosoma bigiminum. As a reason why so 
many imperfect or miniature forms of the organism are noticed 
during the present oubbreak, it may be suggested that the high 
susceptibility of so many of the cattle brought into Rhodesia for re- 
stocking purposes may be taken to indicate that the blood of such 
animals is peculiarly suitable for the multiplication of the parasite. 
As a consequence this reproductive process goes on with such rapidity 
that toxic effects resulb before the organisms attain their full develop- 
ment and the parasites are somewhat altered in appearance, much as 
many other organisms are when grown artificially in specially favour- 
able media. 

The types of parasite met with seem to have no direct connection 
with the clinical symptoms of hasmoglobinuria, nor the lesion in the 
respiratory organs. 

In the course of our investigation into this disease, we have made 
and examined an immense number of blood films, and are unable to 
confirm the statement that free parasites are very plentiful in the 
circulation, but we have generally found them so in the spleen, liver, 
and particularly the lymphatic glands, and a notable feature about 
the coccus form of the organism is, that when found free the coccus 
maintains the relative position in which they are found within the 
blood cells. This may indicate that they are united by a bond 
which does not take the ordinary stains used in Redwater diag- 
nosis. 

The hram has always yielded the causal parasite when examined, 
but we have not been able to find either lesions of Redwater, or 

? arasite8, in the foetus when the mother has succumbed to the 
iseasp. 
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Liver. Microscopical smears from this organ reveal the presence 
of the parasite, and the infarcts are simply areas of necrosis, full of a 
bacillus which yields a pure culture on artificial media. 

The areas of necrosis in the liver resemble the lesion met with in 
cases of disseminated bacterial necrosis of that organ, and do not 
follow any particular course or seem restricted to any particular part 
o£ the lobule. 

The bacillus exists in pure culture, and in immense numbers, occurs 
as short rods, motile, and forms threads, no spore formation has been 
noticed. Stains with ordinary aniline dyes, decolorised by G-rams. 
Cultivation is Arabic and Ansarohie. 

On Agar Agar^ a thick grey growth. 

In Bouillon, forms a cloud and renders media turbid. 

In Milk, coagulates media. 

In Oelatine stab, grows along needle tract. 

From above tests we imagine the bacillus to be B. col? communis, 
a common inhabitant of the intestinal tract, and often found 
associated with diseased conditions in affections of the liver, when the 
vitality of that organ is diminished. As it is not possible to carry 
out complete bacteriological investigation in a field laboratory, this 
organism wiE be further investigated in the Veterinary Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Cape Town. 

Kidney. Smears from this organ show the parasite present in the 
red blood corpuscles, generally in a spherical form, and it is common 
to find a number of affected corpuscles bound together (blood oasts). 

Sections shew the infarcts to be germ free, and simply to consist of 
areas of non bacterial necrosis, the glomeruli are the chief centres 
affected, there is much proliferation of the cells lining the tubule 
which contain casts, and in some cases there is a small celled infiltra- 
tion invading the infarcted spots. 

In section from an acute case where there are no infarcts, blood 
oasts are met with in the tubules, and an acute haemorrhagic condition 
of the whole organ is frequently present. 

Spleen. Smears from this organ show the parasite in all its 
various forms, free and in the corpuscles. Section shows an immense 
congestion of the organ, and a number of degenerated blood cells. 

Lung, Smears shew parasites if blood corpuscles are present. On 
section, there is distension of the air sacs with a fibrinons exudate, 
and a slight small celled infiltration of their walls. Section of the 
lung much resembles that organ, in horse sickness. 

Spinal Cord, On section, the vessels are noticed to be filled 
with red blood corpuscles, containing the characteristic and causal 
parasite. 

Methods op Staininu. 

In microscopical examination of the film from the blood and smears 
from the organs of affected animals, the customary methods in regard 
to fixing and staining were employed. The films were air dried, fixed 
by immersion for two minutes iu equal parts absolute alcohol and 
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eefclier, dried, st lined with Eosin (5 per cent, in 75 per cent, alcohol), 
washed, counterstained in a watery solution Methylene blue for 15 
minutes, dried and mounted. 

When a quick diagnosis was required, Leofflers Methylene blue was 
employed. A week solution of Gentian violet stains the organisms 
well, but such preparations fade with great rapidity. 

In the case of secfions, Eosin, and counters taining with Methylene 
blue gave good results. Coles stain (Eosin and Ha^matoxylin) gave 
very indifferent results. 

Treatment. 


At the beginning of the present epidemic medicinal treatment in 
not a few cases gave encouraging results, the prescription recom- 
mended by Dr. Hutcheon being extensively tried and favourably re- 
ported upon in some quarters. 


Calomel . . . 
Carbolic Acid 
Quinine . . . 

Raw Linseed Oil 


1 drachm. 

1 drachm. 

2 drachms. 
1 pint. 


This is a first dose. Mix well and administer with care, the last 
three ingredients only to be repeated every twelve hours as long as 
necessary. If this treatment is to have any value, it must be com- 
menced as soon aa the animal appears sick. This drench, was em- 
ployed with good x'esult.s in the Melsetter District at the commence- 
ment of the preseno Eedwater outbreak, but as the disease assumed 
a severe form, proved of no value, aad we think, from what we have 
seen, that when certain remedies prove of value during the present 
epidemic, the success is due more to the fact that the drenched cattle 
have had a mild dose of infection, than to any very great efficacy in 
the drenching material. Liberal inbra muscular doses of acid 
hydrobromate of quinine in some cases seemed to answer fairly well, 
intravenous injections of BacoellTs mercuric chloride solution were 
tried, and combinations of various other drugs, but as the veld infec- 
tion increased medicines proved utterly unavailing. 


Inocdlation. 

Inoculation against Redwater, which has been practised in many 
localities with conspicuous success, has not so far given satisfaction 
here, on account of the intensity of type which the disease has 
assumed, and a somewhat parallel condition exists in I^atal, where it 
is not found possible to protect imported stock coming from 
localities where the disease does not exist. If such imported animals 
are inoculated with immune blood in the ordinary way, they 
generally develop a virulent type of the disease and die, so virulent 
is the blood of immune native born stock in the coast districts of 
Natal. 

Preventive inoculation against Redwater is carried out by 
inoculating susceptible stock with a dose of from three to five cubic 
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centimetres of freskly drawn blood taken from an animal immune to 
the disease, with a view to producing a mild attack of Eedwater, 
safBcient to protect such stock subsequently when exposed to veld 
infection. This blood may be drawn from : — 

1st. — ^ An animal born on Red water infected veld and which has 
run there all its life. 

2nd. — An animal which has had an attack of Redwater at least 
three months previous to withdrawal of blood, and since run on 
infected veld. 

Srd. — An animal which has had a dose of Redwater blood from a 
recently salted Redwater animal, and which, after inoculation has 
had a severe rise of temperature in consequence. 

In the Colony the first is preferred, and here we consider the last 
will be the most suitable ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
blood of a salted animal can, under certain conditions, kill clean 
susceptible stock, and in order to discover whether a certain natural 
or artificially rendered immune animal is a fit and proper subject 
from which to draw blood it is necessary to test such blood by 
inoculating one or two clean animals before doing all the herd. 

The varied virulence of the blood of a salted animal is probably 
directly proportionate to the extent to which it is infested with 
Redwater ticks, and as those increase in number, the blood, though 
at all times capable of infecting, may produce a fatal or severe attack 
in animals inoculated therewith, 

^IeTUODS 01 IxoCULiTlOX A'' PuAtlICLj» IX AlSTRALIA AXl) 

Amerk^a. 

New South Wales Method. 

In New South Wales, inoculation against Redwater is becoming 
necessary, as the disease is now encroaching upon that Territory 
from Queensland. 

In his appendix to Dr. Tids well’s report, of December 28 th, 1898, 
Mr. J. Douglas Stewart, M.R.Y.C.S., recommends that protective 
inoculation be carried out on the following lines : — 

1st. — Establishment of salted stock whose blood is to be used for 
protective inoculation. Healthy young cattle are best adapted for 
this purpose as they are easier handled and operated on. Moreover, 
they are naturally less susceptible to the virulence of the fever and 
are constitutionally healthier than adults. In order to thoroughly 

salt ” these stock it is recommended they receive three inoculations 
as follows, viz. - 

(а) A first inoculation of five c.c. recovered blood. This 
should produce a. reaction within four to twelve days, after 
which a period of four or eight weeks is allowed to elapse for 
completer recovery to take place, when they are subjected to 

(б) A second inoculation of ten c.c. of recovered blood. 
This inoculation is not considered indispensible in cases where 
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the temperature records of animals taken after the first 
inoculation indicate that a severe reaction has taken place. It 
is, however, recommended to be practiced when large numbers 
are operated on at one time. After this inoculation the cattle 
are kept under observation for fourteen days, and if no reaction 
follows 

(c) A final inoculation of ten c.c. virulent blood, the 
strength of which should be demonstrated by inoculating an 
unprotected beast. 

Should the final inoculation of proved virulent blood fail to 
produce a reaction, and in no way inconvenience the animals so 
treated, the blood of these animals may be regarded as well adapted 
for the purpose of conferring immunity to others by inoculation. In 
recommending this process the object is to produce an immunity of 
high degree and lasting influence. 


Conditions to be observed with regard to Inoculation. 

Experience has taught that in order to minimise the loss resulting 
from inoculation the following conditions must be observed, viz. • 

1. The cattle must not be travelled long distances either before 
or after inoculation, 

2. That cattle in moderace condition withstand the effects of 
inoculation better than those in prime or low condition. 

3. The operation must be conducted with as little noise and 
bustle as practicable. 

4. The cattle under treatment must be placed in paddocks 
containing a good supply of grass and water and there allowed to 
remain undisturbed. 

Eu-inoculation Ee< onmbnded. 

Experience has taught that when inoculating large herds a 
certain small percentage do not re-aot, consequently it is recommended 
that all cattle treated should be subjected to a second inoculation 
within four to eight weeks time from the first. In this manner it is 
hoped to bring about a re-action in those that had previously 
escaped, and it is only with such animals that extra risk is involved. 
The second inoculation will not affect those that re-acted to the first, 
while a greater degree of protection may be conferred. The 
security offered by such procedure adequately repays the trouble 
involved. 

Aeter Trbat^ient. 

It is necessary to place the cattle immediately after inoculation 
in paddocks containing a good supply of grass and water, under care 
of a reliable man, where they should be left undisturbed. It is not 
advisable to remove or work them until after the expiration of sia$ 
iceeks afler tnoculaticn. 




3 ' 'Z (^ubUshed by permission of B^8.J.,Co,} 
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QcEE\bLAM Mi.rHOD. 

Inoculation in Queensland is conducted on similar lines to those 
adopted in Xew South Wales^ the subcutaneously injected blood 
being taken from immunised calres. The dose is generally five 
cubic centimetres, care being taken to protect inoculated stock from 
gross tick infection, for some considerable time after inoculation, by 
the use of dips. Stress is laid on the difficulty esperienced in 
immunising bulls, which are more highly susceptible than other 
stock, particularly if over two years of age, and upon the 
inadvisability of inoculating cows heavy in calf. Although the 
mortality resulting from inoculation is generally low, generally from 
three to five per cent., sometimes, for unexplained reasons, it rises 
to twenty-five per cent. 


Texak Methi b. 

With regard to inoculation against Redwater as practiced in the 
Southern States of America, W. H. Dalrymple, M.R.O.T.S., of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, has kindly 
communicated the result of his latest investigations supplementing 
tht- summary of the most effective method of immunisation, issued 
by the Director of the Baton Rouge Station in 1899. 

The summary states : Immunity against a fatal attack of Texas 
Fever can be conferred on susceptible cattle by inoculation with the 
blood from a native Southern, or one which has recently been 
rendered immune. When used, in five cubic centimetres doses, blood 
from a recently immune animal gave a less virulent and less 
protracted form of the artificially produced form than a similar 
amount from a native. Two and one half cubic centimetres of blood 
from a recently immunised animal acted satisfactorily on two 
imported Hereford (bull and heifer) calves, aged respectively eight 
months and five months. 

Two cubic centimetres of the same blood injected into a one 
month old calf gave satisfactory results. 

"Animals that had been allowed sufficient time to perfectly 
recover from inoculation fever before being exposed on a tick 
infected pasture, suffered no apparent ill effects from ticks. Animals 
exposed to ticks before convalescence was complete, suffered a 
tempera^ relapse,” 

To this, lir. Dalrymple adds in a letter, dated April Srd, 1902 ; — 
Since the publication of our immunisation work we have adopted 
as a standard dose, 1 c c. of defiKrinated blood, and find it answers 
all purposes, and besides we have been adopting a second inoculation 
with about one and one half to two cubic centimetres after the 
second fever period (from the first inoculation) has been irecovered 
from. This seems to iuorease the immunity and when animals are 
exposed to tick infection they do not suffer so much. With only one 
inoculation I have found cattle to have a considerable rise of 
temperature after being infested with ticks.” 
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The following are the steps in the actual procedure of drawing oif 
salted blood and inoculation, described by Mr. Dalrymple. 

The animal from which blood is to be drawn is secured either by 
casting and tying, or by placing in stocks or travis. The hair is 
then clipped or shaved closely for three or four inches over the 
jugular vein, about half way up the neck. The part is then thoroughly 
disinfected by saturation with a 5 per cent, aqueous solution of pure 
carbolic acid or creolin. A piece of small rope (about one quarter 
inch) is tied tightly around the base of the neck, so as to raise the 
vein by checking the flow of blood in it. The instruments and other 
requisites used are a small trocar and canula, a hypodermic syringe 
and needle, a small glass vessel, a small sharp pointed lancet or 
knife, a 5 per cent, aqueous solution of pure carbolic acid or creolin, 
and some boiled water. Before being used, all instruments, etc., 
should be thoroughly disinfected or rendered sterile with the 
antiseptic solution, and the vessel, trocar and canula, and syringe 
and needle should be rinsed out with the boiled water. When every- 
thing is in readiness a small incision is made through the disinfected 
skin, over the jugular vein with the lancet. The trocar and cannla 
is then inserted through the incision into the vein and directed 
upwards toward the head. The trocar is now withdrawn and the 
hlood allowed to escape through the canula into the glass vessel. 
When sufficient has been obtained the canula is withdrawn and the 
rope loosed from the neck when the flow of blood will cease. 

The blood in the vessel is then stirred slowly with a thin glass rod. 
which has also been sterilized until all of the fibrin collects on it and 
is withdrawn ; it is then taken up into the syringe and is ready for 
use. 

The animal to be inoculated is prepared by clipping the hair off a 
portion of skin about the size of the hand, behind the shoulder blade, 
about half way up the chest, and is disinfected as in the previous 
case. The skin is then drawn out between the thumb and forefinger, 
and an incision made through it with the lancet to allow easy access 
of the hypodermic needle. The syringe is now attached to the needle 
and the quantity of blood injected nuderneath the skin. There will 
most likely be a small enlargement due to the blood collecting in a 
little sac. To hasten absorption it is well to pass the hand over the 
part a time or two to scatter the fluid. 

Ehobesian Inoculation Expeeiments. 

Oq January 6th, before the disease had excited much comment in 
Salisbury, steps were taken on a small scale to prepare for protective 
inoculation in the expectation that when the rains ceased and winter 
came on, tick infection would then be diminished to an extent 
which would render inoculation practicable. 

For this end, and with a view to ascertaining whether immunity 
could be produced by inoculation with the blood taken from the 
three Australian cows which had survived the disease at Umtali the 
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previous season, three calves were inoculated with blood drawn from 
the jugular o£ one of tnese animals, each calf receiving 5 c.c. 
respectively. Although these three animals manifested no external 
evidence of constitutional disturbance, they experienced a temperature 
re-action which may be considered characteristic of Redwater, their 
temperatures tending in an upward direction about the seventh day, 
reaching a maximum about the twelfth, becoming normal about the 
seventeenth, to rise again on the twenty first, b^eginning to subside 
for a second time about the twenty-fifth day. 

After being under observation for over forty days and continuing 
in good health, with a view to testing their immunity one of them 
received an injection of 10 c.c. subcutaneously and another 2 c.c. 
intravenously of virulent blood taken from an animal at the height 
of the disease, and which displayed on subsequent post mortem the 
peculiar oedema and emphysema cf the lungs to which reference has 
already been made, and at the same time a healthy unprotected 
calf was inoculated as a control with 2 c.c. of the same bio >d given 
intravenously. While the immunised stock re-acted, their 
temperature records displaying the same peculiarities noted upon 
their first inoculation with recovered blood, the re-action was not so 
marked as that of the control, which, however, shewed no external 
symptoms of illness in spite of his high temperature. When it was 
found that no ill effect resulted from a primary inoculation of 
virulent blood, with a view to hastening the process of calf immunisa- 
tion, as the winter was approaching when we hoped to begin general 
inoculation, a series of calves were inoculated with doses of virulent 
blood varying from 2 to 25 c.c., and none of these calves succumbed, 
nor were any notable signs of indisposition displayed by any of 
them, as they were kept in a kraal to protect them from ticks, and 
stall fed; although all gave a characteristic re-action, while calves 
in infected herds, exposed to natural infection, in many cases died 
off with almost the same i*apidity as adult cattle. 

About this time experimental inoculation with glycerinated bile 
injected subcutaneously and intravenously, in doses varying from 
20 to 60 c.c. taken fi’om animals dying of the disease, preserved by 
adding two parts of bile to one of glycerine, was tried extensively 
in the Umtali and Penhalonga Districts, and at first the result 
appeared so satisfactory that public confidence in the method seemed 
warranted. In herds in which the disease had appeared and which 
were subjected to bile inoculation, the disease ceased for four or five 
weeks, such herds, while kept under close observation remained 
healthy and were pointed out by their owners as evidence that bile 
inoculation had come to stay. Unfortunately, however, as subsequent 
developments shewed, the apparent arrest of the disease in these 
cases, was not due to the protective influence of glycerinated bile, 
but merely to the fact that the supply of pathogenic ticks having 
been exhausted by the cattle which succumbed at the first outbreak^ 
a considerable interval varying with climatic conditions had to 
elapse before the progeny of the first brood of disease-producing 
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ticks were hatched out and took part in the dissemination of the 

That this is the true explanation of the phenomenon observed in 
the case of bile inoculated herds there is no reason to doubt, as the 
disease exhibited similar characteristics in herds on the margin of 
the invaded area which were not inoculated in any way, and both in 
bile inoculated herds and uninoculated herds the disease subsequently 
re-appeared and finally cleaned them out. 

Returning to the account of the work conducted in Salisbury 
while the series of calves were re-acting to the inoculation with 
virulent blood, which has been referred to, the disease extended 
with great rapidity in the Salisbury District, its extension being 
facilitated by the movements of hitherto uninfected cattle which 
were taken through the highly infected commonage on their journey 
to and between the town and the comparatively clean farms outside. 

The state of affairs being serious, it was decided to put protective 
inoculation to the test on a more extensive scale amongst adult 
cattle belonging to the Government, as a preliminary to carrying out 
the work still more widely if the results jujstified it, although the 
conditions were the reverse of favourable, as with the exception of 
two days of severe frost in June, the weather remained abnormally 
mild and larval ticks were abundant. The dose of recovered blood 
injected subcutaneously in each case was from 8 to 5 c.c. kept fluid 
by the addition of 10 c c. of a 5 per cent solution of citrate of potash 
to every 100 c.c. of blood. Tbe result of inoculation within the 
infected area cannot be considered to have been satisfactory, as it 
was found practically impossible to keep stock free from ticks while 
undergoing the inoculation fever, and thereby protecting them from 
the possibility of further infection by pathogenic ticks, consequently 
a large proportion of the animals succumbed to the combined effect 
of artificial inoculation with recovered blood and natural infection by 
disease-bearing ticks. Without the highly infected area, more 
hopeful results were obtained, but even here it was found that the 
blood of onr immunised animals having become intensified through 
these cattle becoming infested with virulent ticks which were now 
abundant in the kraals in which they were housed, either induced 
such a violent re-action that fatal results followed inoculation, or 
the immunity which was conferred by the inoculation afforded little 
protection when those resisting the inoculation were brought into 
thoroughly infected areas after an interval of 30 days, the interval 
of repose recommended in Queensland after inoculation, and even 
when kept outside these areas on comparatively clean ground, they 
gradually snoeumbed to secondary infection communicated by the 
pathogenio larval ticks hatched out from those parasites which had 
matured, upon their neighbours that had died from inocalation. 
This being the case and the numbers of larval ticks being on the 
morease with the onset of milder weather, further progress with 
inoculation against disease of such abnormal virulence as is displayed 
during this outbreak, was out of the question, until some arrange- 
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ments can be made to protect already immunised stock, which are 
now beginning to break down under constant tick infection, from 
further attacks, and also to protect inoculated cattle from tick 
infection while undergoing immunisation, if such a process be at all 
possible at this present stage of the epidemic, which in virulence 
seems unique* So deadly is it, that the mortality amongst calves 
which generally resist redwater infection, has been extreme, animals 
only a few weeks old developing the disease, while Madagascar 
cattle, which are usually highly resistant, also die, and the seven 
cattle sent up here by the Natal Grovernment to see whether animals 
immune to coast infection would withstand the disease, only lived 
three weeks. Furthermore the few animals which have recovered 
from a first attack in many instances developed a second attack 
about three months later which terminated fatally. Hence it is 
apparent that if a severe natural attack only confers immunity for a 
comparatively short space of time, there is but little likehood of 
animals being effectually prooected by the mild attack which is 
induced by inoculation, unless they can be guarded against gross 
tick infection. 

The severity of the present outbreak may be due to any one, or to 
a combination of the undermentioneci causes : — 

First . — It may arise from infection with abnormal numbers of 
pathogenic ticks. 

Second , — The disease may have become intensified by its passage 
through a large number of highly susceptible animals. 

Third . — It may be due to climatic influences and may persist as a 
constant characteristic of Ehodesian Eedwater. 

Of these three causes we are inclined to ascribe the present 
virulence of Ehodesian Eedwater to the second in the main, although 
it may be somewhat influenced by the first, but this is a point which 
will be more easily settled when the dipping tanks, now in progress 
of construction in various stock raising centres, are ready. 

Dipping Tanks. 

These tanks are modelled upon the plan of those erected at the 
Santa Gertrude Eanche, Texas, with certain modifications adopted 
from the plans of dipping tanks published in the Natal Agricultural 
Journal, in order to enable warm arsenical dips to be used. 

Plans of the tanks are attached, with copy of instructions re 
dipping and when these tanks are started the maintenance of 
cordons and quarantines will be abandoned, and cattle will be 
allowed to move freely without let or hindrance so long as they are 
dipped regularly every three weeks. 

The Queensland view on the value of dipping as a preventive of 
Redwater is expressed in a letter recently received from the Chief 
Inspector of Stock, Queensland, who states that as a result of their 
more extended experience they now attach even more importance to 
dipping than they do to iLOOulation for the protection of stock from 
tick fever. 
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With the inauguration of the dipping process it is proposed to 
carry out farther inoculation experiments in three directions. 

First. — Ln attempt will be made to reduce the virulence of our 
native born immunised stock by keeping them tick free, in the hope 
that by so doing we may be able to use their blood safely for 
inoculation with reasonable hope of satisfactory results, if inoculated 
stock are subsequently protected from gross tick infection while 
undergoing immunisation and subsequent to recovery therefrom. 

Second, — A. certain number of cattle salted to Colonial Redwater 
will be brought up and used for inoculation purposes while they are 
kept clean by dipping in the hope that the modified protection 
against Redwater which will be conferred by their blood, may 
suffice to protect animals which are dipped against the more severe 
form of the disease prevalent here. 

Third , — An experiment of a similar character to number two will 
be made with immune stock from Texas. It is hoped that in one of 
these directions we may find a way out of our present difficulty. 

Value of Cordons and Quarantines. 

As this ilsease is not infectious in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, the chief, if not only medium of infection being the cattle tick, 
and as ticks which have fed upon recovered animals are infective, 
restrictions as to stopping of road traffic, to be any good, must be 
absolute and permanent. You must quarantine against the ticks 
and the disease will not appear, and as this is practically impossible, 
it would be an excellent plan if dipping were made compulsory as 
far as riding transport on the roads were concerned, until such time 
as the majority of the farm stock were protected by inoculation. 

The Diufinu Mixture. 

6 lbs. Arsenic. 

24 lbs. Soap (common yellow) . 

24 lbs. Washing Soda Crystals, 

5 gall^. Stockholm Archangel Tar. 

400 galls. W ater. 

The dip must be boiled for six hours to ensure chemical mixture. 

For heating pnrposes, two 400 gallon tanks are used here. Fill only 
300 gallons into each tank, and add 100 gallons to each tank after 
dip has been boiling for hours. If the tanks are filled to start with, 
the dip will boil over, causing considerable wastage. 

It is essential that the whole of the dip should be boiled, /.e., it will 
not do to put all the ingredients into, say, one 400 gallon tank, and 
then dilute this with water. This was tried io Australia, and was 
not successful. It takes adout 3,500 gallons to fill the tank. 

The' dip should be used at about a temperature of 100 .degrees, the 
dipjSJhg tanks should be covered, and arrangements made so that no 
water can get into it. The dip can be used over and over again. 
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fresh dip being added to make up the quantity removed by cattle 
which is, roughly, rather less than a gallon per beast. 

Cattle grossly infected with ticks may feel the effects of first 
dipping rather severely, and a favourable day should be chosen to 
dip, the reason being the cattle are so raw from tick infection, and 
the arsenic, etc., is taken into the system to a certain degree, and 
the nipping sensation of the dip will make them feel seedy for a day 
or two. 

It will be found that milk cows will go off their milk for a day or 
two, but after that the milk flow will exceed the quantity prior to 
dipping. The ticks will not fall off until lour or five days after the 
dipping, the result being apparently disappointing on the day 
following dipping, as ticks seem to be as numerous as ever, but, on 
examination, they will be found to be dying or dead, and will relax 
their hold on the animals about the fourth or fifth day. 

Cows heavy in calf and young calves may be dipped with impunity, 
also thin cattle. In dipping calves, however, it is advisable to put a 
headstall on the calf, and, after the first plunge, keep the head out 
of the water, otherwise they may sink two or three times, and swallow 
too much of the dip. 


SriinABY. 

Having stated in short language the History, Clinical Symptoms 
Post-mortem Lesions of the disease. Microscopical Examination of 
affected tissues and drawing attention to the conditions where the 
organism appears to differ from the description usually given by 
observers and detail the result of protective inoculation, it is as well 
to state how in our opinion this epidemic of Eedwater differs 
from that disease as known to ns in the Cape Colony and from the 
description of the workers in other countries in : 

1. The severity of the infection and mortality amongst infected 
herds. 

2, The fact that young animals (sucklings) bred and run on infected 
veld contract the disease and die. 

8. The fact that one attack (and sometimes a second or third) of the 
disease does not confer any lengthy immunity, 

4. The severity of the post-mortem lesions. 

5. The presence of lung lesions in 80 per cent, and of kidney and 
lung lesions (infarcts) in the greater proportion of cases. 

(k The uncertainty of conferring immunity upon clean stock by the 
methods of inoculation as practiced in Cape Colony and America. 

Prom the experience gained during our work with the disease in 
Ehodesia and the perusal of the literature upon the subject by 
workers* with Texas Fever in other countries, we are inclined to the 
belief in this case, that the disease has behaved as it always does 
when invading a fresh area, and as it did on the first invasion of the 
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Cap© Colony, Queensland, and many parfcs of America, Z.6. assumed 
the form of a severe epidemic and has developed a virulence which 
will probably abate at a later stage. 


OflAELEs E. Ceay, M.R.C.V.S., 

Chief Cattle Inspector, Khodesia. 

William Eobertson, M.E.O.V.S., 

(rovt. Vet. Surgeon and Bacteriologist to Veterinary Dept., 

Cape Colony, 


THE FERMENTATION OP WINE. 


Regulating the Temperature. 


A most interesting and instructive paper was read at the last 
annual meeting of the South Australian Vignerons^ Association by 
Professor PerMns, who dealt with the subject of the regulation of the 
temperature in the fermenting vats during wine-making. The 
Australian Vigneron publishes the paper in full as follows : — 

My main object to-day (said the Professor) is to draw attention to. 
a simple method of keeping in check the rise in temperature of 
fermentiog vats. My own observations go to prove its perfect 
efficiency, even in presence of the most unfavourable conditions. I 
would, however, preface any reference to it by a brief examination 
of two points not unconnected with it; 1. The efficiency of the 
centre pumps attached to the false heads commonly in use in our 
cellars. 2. The efficiency of the surface coolers now very generally 
adopted here. These two questions are to a certain extent materially 
dependent one on the other, because under our present practice on 
the efficiency of the centre pump a large measure of the effiLciency of 
the surface coolers depends. I think that we may summarise the 
work that the centre pumps are called upon to accomplish in the 
following manner ; — (1) To produce evenness in the fermenting mass 
by thoroughly mixing up the different parts of the liquid; (2i to 
bring about uniformity of temperature throughout the vat ; (3) to 
.extract the maximum of colouring and extractive matters from the 
skinB, by causing the juice to repeatedly pass through them ; (4) to 
aerate the fermenting must when such aeration becomes necessary. 

My observations lead me to believe that, excepting in the last 
case— that of aeration — ^the work done by these pumps is exceedingly 
cmsatiafactory. So convinced have I become of these facts that. 
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alfhougli these centre pumps are fixed to all the false heads in the 
Rose worthy cellars, I now make no further use of them. I think 
that it would be of interest during forthcoming vintages to ascertain 
whether others can confi^rm my views on the subject or not. Of 
course, I recognise the great simplicity of manipulation of these 
pumps. It was this advantage that at first attracted me to them. I 
have come to the conclusion, however, that it does not make up for 
their other defects, and I at present much prefer the more laborious, 
but in my opinion eminently effective, method of running out the 
liquid from the bottom of the vats and pumping it back over the 
skins. Let me now explain on what are based my objections to these 
centre pumps, the only recommendation of which appears to me to 
be their extreme simplicity. Everybody is, 1 presume, familiar with 
the extreme compactness of the cap whilst the must is in fermenta- 
tion and the gas struggling to escape. In this condition it offers a 
considerable amount of resistance to the percolation of liquid, and my 
observations lead me to believe that the momentary vacuum 
produced with every upward stroke of the pump is only felt within 
the immediate neighbourhood of the centre pump. From this results 
the formation of what we may term the suction area of the pump, 
representiug around it a circle not exceeding 2f b. in diameter. 
Tprough the skins below the area the liquid gradually works 
channels, and keeps passing through it over and over again, whilst 
the mass of the skins remains untouched. 

Tnat such is the case can readily be proved, and an account of the 
facts that definitely confirmed views that had long been simmering in 
my mind will open the door to those who may be anxious to carry 
coavic ion to their minds by actual experiment. I happened to be 
in the Coonawarra cellars during the opening of the 1901 vintage. 
A-i ib frequently the case in this district, the weather was cold, and 
fermentation hung fire. I advised the manager (Mr. E. F. llcBain) 
to run steam through his surface coolers, and mix up the must 
by working the centre pumps. Whilst the first vac was being 
treated in this manner we watched the progress of the rise in tem- 
perature in the skins by means of a long stem thermometer. As soon 
as the surface temperature reached 100 degrees F. the centre pump 
was set going. If my memory serves me right, it was worked for 
nearly an hour. At this stage, although the temperature of the free 
liqiii above and below the lalse head, and of that portion of the 
skins within what I have termed the suction area of the pump, was 
approximately 80 degree F. the temperature of the skins beyond the 
suction area still remained below 60 degree F., which was the initial 
temperature of the vat. These facts, to my mind, clearly demon- 
strate that the same liquid was being acted upon over and over again 
by the pump ; that this liquid was only a fraction of the total 
qua itity present in the vat ; and that, moreover, it only passed 
through a very limited quantity of skins, placed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the pump. I subsequently advised Mr. MoBain 
not to use the centre pump for the next vat, but draw off from the 
5 
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bottom ontlet, and pump over the skins. In this vat the results were 
most satisfactory, a uniform rise in temperature being noticeable 
throughout the skins. And further, although in both vats the 
grapes were of the same variety — Shiraz, I believe — in the second 
one the juice, though not in fermentation, rapidly assumed a fine red 
colour, whereas the fi.rst one retained practically its original colour. 
This last feature tends to confim the view that in the first vat, when 
the centre pump was in use, the heated juice had only passed 
through a limited amount of skins, and in consequence had not been 
able to dissolve much colouring matter. 

From the above experiments I judged that the following proposi- 
tions, unless otherwise disproved, must be allowed : — 1. That the 
centre pump is not a suitable contrivance for establishing uniformity 
of temperature and fermentation throughout the vat. 2. That when 
the centre pump is used regularly throughout fermentation, to the 
exclusion of drawing off from the bottom and pumping over the 
skins, a large amount of colouring matter which might otherwise 
have been taken up remains untouched. This latter point is not of 
much importance, when grapes naturally deeply coloured, such as 
Shiraz, are fermented, but this is not the case with others that are 
less favoured, such as Mataro. I am convinced that with the latter 
we should obtain a far more deeply coloured wine, and consequently 
a more full-bodied wine, if we set aside the pumps altogether, and 
throughout the course of fermentation, twice every day and for the 
space of an hour at a time, we drew off the liquid from the bottom, 
and pumped it over the skins. In small cellars the pumps would 
have to be worked by hand, but in large ones there is no reason 
why the pumps should not be connected with the main shafting 
that drives the elevators and crushers, and thus worked 
automatically. 

I have already recognised that these centre pumps facilitate the 
aeration of the must. So far as the liquid acted upon by them is 
concerned, this is true enough, but what of the bulk that remains 
imprisoned in the skins and often needs it most, and from what we 
have already seen remains practically untouched ? Aud, moreover, 
this aeration is a thing that can readily be abused. This is a subject 
upon which I cannot at present enter into details, but I think that 
it is now admitted by all that all the aeration that is necessary should, 
as much as possible, be given to the must before the start of femen- 
tation, but that subsequently the must should only be aerated when 
circumstances render it absolutely necessary. Now, if you rely 
exclusively on your centre pumps for stirring up your musb, ever^ 
stroke of the pump causes the absorption of a more or less consider- 
able quantity of oxygen. There is, therefore, danger of over- 
aeration, If, on the contrary, you pump over your must from the 
bottom outlet, this can easily be avoided by fitting on to the bottom 
outlet a short bit of hdse that is kept well plunged into the outflow- 
ing liquid, and by keeping the delivery hose of the pump well 
immersed within the free surface liquid. 
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Now as to these surface coolers. It would be useless for me to 
deny them some measure of usefulness. It is quite evident that a 
stream of water, however small, entering a vat at a low temperature 
and issuing from it at the same temperature as the vat, must relieve 
the latter of some portion of heat. Further, the success of the 
vintages of the last few years is in many cellars attributed mainly 
to their aid. I am afraid, however, that other factors as well have 
latterly joined hands to make our vintages a success, and that should 
they, as is possible, desert us, we shall be exposed to rude awaken- 
ing did we place unlimited confidence in these surface coolers. 
For instance, it must be recognised that during the last four or five 
years we have generally been favoured with exceptionally good 
vintage weather, but this can hardly be expected to continue 
indefinitely. Nor, again, have we been making wines quite as full 
as in those years when sweet acid wines occasionally almost equalled 
the bulk of sound wines. The cry from London, however, is one for 
stronger and stronger wines, and it seems likely, at least for some 
years to come, we shall be called upon to make wines of even fuller 
type than those we have hitherto made. It is then that these surface 
coolers must stand their trial, especially if unfavourable weather 
conditions should be more common than has latterly been the case. 

Before examining the somewhat debatable question of the general 
efficiency of these surface coolers, it may be pointed out as a conse- 
quence of what has already been said that much of what efficiency 
they may possess disappears if they are used conjointly with a centre 
pump. The skins are pre-eminently bad conductors of heat, and 
therefore show little tendency to lose heat when in contact with 
slightly cooler liquid. I have often had occasion to watch this 
phenomenon. In one instance I recollect that in one spot of a vat 
the temperature of the skins for some unknown reason was 85 deg. 
F., whereas within a foot of this spot and throughout the rest of the 
skins the temperature was only 60 deg. F. This difference of 25 
degrees was still observable 12 hours after the first observation. In 
fact, at no time is it even possible to register quite uniform tempera- 
tures throughout the body of the skins. Here it may be pointed out 
that it is the exclusive use of an ordinary size thermometer that has 
deluded many into the belief that surface coolers were maintaining 
a uniformly low temperature throughout their vats. Dr. Angove 
was the first to draw my attention to this fact, and, following his 
example, I purchased a thermometer with a stem 3 ft, long, and 
wherever I have used it I have found temper atui es far above those a 
short thermometer would ever lead one to suspect. In fact, in one 
cellar, 1 was challenged to show that in any tank in which 
surface coolers and centre pumps were regularly used temperatures 
above 85 deg. F., could be registered By the aid of my long 
thermometer, I was able to prove it on the first tank examined. I 
asked my challenger first to take the temperature in the ordinary 
way. This he found to be below 85. I then plunged the long 
thermometer in the skins, and the mercury soon rose above 100 deg, F. 
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From suoli considerations I am led to infer that the eflaciency of 
surface coolers would be raised if centre pumps were discarded^ and 
the liquid pumped over from time to time after drawing it out from 
the bottom outlet. Personally, however, I very much doubt whether 
even under the most favourable conditions these surface coolers will 
prove really eflS.cient with very dense musts and unfavourable 
weather. My scepticism arises out of a calculation of the rate of 
flow of water necessary to secure perfect results, I may summarise 
the matter as follows : — 

Let us assume that we have at our disposal water that can be 
brought to the tanks at a temperature of 65 deg. P. ; and in summer 
I very much doubt whether lower temperatures can be secured. Can 
this water, hy circulating through the surface coolers generally in 
use, keep a must at 80 deg. P., which would otherwise, weather 
favouring, reach 100 deg. F. in 12 hours, if not less? This means 
that the amount of heat generated during this time would, after 
deduction of losses by radiation and other sources, be equivalent tc 
a rise in temperature of 20 deg. F., distributed over the whole m iss 
of matter in the fermenting vat. We cannot for an instant suppose 
that it is the liquid alone that we have to cool ; the skins contain 
just as much heat, and, what is more, retain it far more tenaciously. 
Putting the case in the most favourable light possible, we may 
assume that every pound of water circulating through the coolers 
takes away a given quantity of heat from a pound of the heated 
matter in the vat. Assuming that the water which eaters at 65 deg. 
issues from the coolers at 80 deg. F., the temperature at which it is 
sought to maintain the vat, the amount of heat removed by every 
pound of water may be looked upon as equivalent to a rise in tempe- 
rature of 15 deg. P. If we farther suppose that the vat to be cooled 
contains 5 tons of fermenting matter, corresponding only to 650 
gallons of wine, the amount of heat gained by this mass during the 
i2 hours would be represented by 2240 x 5 x 20—224,000 deg. F. 
This sum, divided by 15, the number of degrees that each pound of 
water is supposed to gain, would give the number of pounds of 
water that would have to circulate through these coolers during the 
12 hours — 14,933 Ih, of water, or 1493 gallons. This would represent 
a flow of 2 gallons a minutrs for a relatively small tank. Such a rate 
of flow is never obtained in ordinary coolers, and were it obtained 
the surface of c mtact would have to be considerably increased 
before the water could have time to be sufficiently heated to issue at 
80 deg. F. Further, the amount of water required for cooling 
purposes would be enormous under such circumstances ; a 100,00u 
gallon vintage would call for from one to two million gallons of 
water ! It is on such grounds that rest my doubts as to the efficacy 
of these surface coolers in troublous times. I trust that in those 
cellars in which faith is still placed in them the matter will be 
thoroughly investigated during coming vintages. But, apart from 
such considerations, even if the action of these surface coolers were 
irreproachable, there exist many cellars in which large quantities of 
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water at a suitable temperature is uot obtainable. It is to such 
cellars^ I imagine, that the cooler to which I am about to refer may 
prove of interest. It is now four or five years that I have been 
endeavouring to solve the difficulty of checking the rise in tempera- 
ture of vats in cellars ill-provided with cool water. During this 
period I have had occasion to try and test various forms of simple 
coolers, and have finally come to the conclusion that the simplest 
and most efficient is the one recommended by an old fellow-student 
of mine, Mr. A. P. Hayne, in charge of the Californian Viticultural 
Station. I had exceptional opportunities of testing its value during 
the past vintage, having both extremely dense musts and occasionally 
very unfavourable weather ; and, in spite of the crudeness of the 
model upon which I had to work, results obtained were of a most 
satisfactory character. In principle the cooler consists of a double 
set of copper pipes, superposed one above the other in a vertical 
plane, through which the must circulates; onto these pipes is blown, 
by means of a centrifugal air fan, water issuing in an extremely fine 
state of division from a battery of ordinary spray nozzles. In Hr. 
Hayne^s apparatus the wh le is enclosed within canvas sleeves. I 
found, however, that better results were obtainable when the 
apparatus was enclosed in a box made of sheet iron. The pipes are 
short, 8 to 4 ft. in length, and 5^ in. x IJ in. in breadth and depth; 
they fit into a common metal heal, closed by a single plate with a 
sheet of rubber as washer. In order to avoid loss ot spray and con- 
sequently of cool ng power, the pipes are placed 1 inch apart, and 
inclined at an angle of 3 dfg., opposing pipes of either column form- 
ing an inverted V, As I have already said, the cooler I used during 
the past vintage was very far from perfect in construction ; never- 
theless, it gave results that were exceedingly satisfactory, and which 
I hope will be improved upon during the coming vintage. The fact 
that I was able to run out dry a Shiraz must testing about 1 120 
density, with strong north winds and the temperature in the shade 
for several days in succession about 100 deg. F., is, I think, a 
suffic ent proof of its efficiency. Without the aid of the cooler I feel 
certain the wine would have been lost. This cooler is comparatively 
inexpensive, and involves the use of but little water, part of it being 
used over and over again; it further presents the advantage of 
working at its best when the atmosphere is at its driest and hottest. 
It should therefore commend itself to our smaller cellars. The 
pumping of the must may be done by hand or by connection with 
the shafting driving the crushers. I am prepared at any time to 
give details reUting to its construction. 



VINE-OULTUBE IN NORTH AFRICA. 


The reports of the Austrian Consulate in Algiers contains informa- 
tion in reference to the vine-industry of that country which are here- 
with reproduced as they are of general interest. Vine-culture in 
Algiers is of a more recent introduction but in spite of this the de- 
velopment was rapid, being favoured by the destruction of French 
vineyards by Phylloxera as can be seen from the following records. 



Area under Vines. 

Quantity Pro- 
duced in 
Hectolitres. 

Hectolitres Ex- 
ported. 

1875 

1 6,04'4 lieotar* 

196,000 

5,000 

1880 

23,727 „ 

433,000 

19,000 

1885 

70,886 „ 

968,000 

326,000 

1890 

110,042 „ 

2,331,000 

1,965,000 

1895 

122,186 „ 

4,132,000 

2,946,000 

1896 

119,730 „ 

4,502,000 

3,282,000 

1897 

125,768 „ 

4,381,000 

3,810,000 

1898 

143,935 „ 

5,550,000 

3,420,000 

1899 

139,026 „ 

4,502,000 

4,425,000 

1900 

154,430 „ 

5,635,000 

2,604,000 

1901 

151,877 „ 

5,563,000 

2,783,000 


The foregoing data show that all owners of land, induced by the 
prices once paid for wine, went in for vine-culture since the last 
decade. The area under vines in the different provinces is as 
follows : Algiers 55,444 hectares, with an average production of 
2,042,187 hectolitres; Oran 16,328 hectares, 698 397 hectolitres; and 
Constantine 85,105 hectares, 2,222,448 hectoli<res. The average sale 
price during the last ten years was 17 — 20 francs for wine from 
hillsides and from 12 — 14 francs per hectolitre for wine from lowland 
—equal to between £3 and £5 per leaguer. E»ecently, conditions have 
changed in consequence of France, as the principal buyer in past 
years, having no need of Algerian wines owing to the superabun- 
dance of the "vintage in 1900 and 1901, In many places vintage 
1900 is not yet soli and people are not only in financial difficulties 
but are also unable to store the new vintage being short of room. 
During 1901 offers were few and ruling prices low and wine-farmers 
are, in spite of the indulgence shown by bond-holders, in an 


* On© hectare equels 2 5 acres or roughly equal to on© Cape morgen, 
t Oce hectolitre equal to 22 gallons. 
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awkward position, the value of property having so considerably 
fallen that farms once valued at 100,000 francs can hardly be dis- 
posed of at 25,000 francs. 

Phylloxera has done damage only in the provinces of Oran and 
Constantine, in the former 1,672 hectares and in the latter 7,637 
hectares have been destroyed. 

0. Maybe*' 


UNKNOWN INFECTIOUS MATTEE. 


An Essay by De. Ernst Joest, 


(Continued from page 131 J 


In reply to the question : — What oiroumatances govern the limits of 
our microscopical powers of perception, or at what size is the limit to 
visibility placed? — Dr- Joest gives a detailed description of the 
manner in which a cone of light behaves when it is conducted to the 
prepared obiect by meacs of the lighting arrangements of the 
microscope which is somewhat technical for the general reader, but 
he follows the detailed demonstrations of the distinguished Abbe, 
who proved by experiment that the rays separated from the direct 
light by diffraction are not absolutely required for depicting large 
objects, but as soon as the dimensions of the object to be examined 
descended below the size of 20 m.m. a part of the diffracted light 
must co-operate for clear depiction of it, hence follows in the con- 
struction of the microscope, the demand to make the opening angle 
of the stronger objectives so large, that as nearly as possible all the 
bundles of rays led off by diffraction may enter the objective. But 
even with a very large opening angle as soon as the details of an 
object descend in their linear dimensions to too small mnlbiples of 
the wave length of light, even a very large opening angle of the 
objective can never sitnnUaneonsly receive more than a part of the 
whole group of rays produced by difEraction. When the ohiect 
possesses such small dimensions that even the first bundle of rays 
produced by the diffraction cannot enter the objective ainiultaneonsly 
with toe undiffraoted cone of light, a picture will no longer be 
created, toe object will no longer be perceived. It follows, therefore, 
that however much the microscope may be perfected, as far as the 
enlargement to be promoted is concerned, the limit of discernment for 
central hghting will never go beyond that of half the wave length 
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of blue light to any considerable extent. According to Helmholtz, 
the smallest discernible object when using white light would ^ be 
0*55 m.m. with central lighting, or 0*27 m.m. with slant lighting. 
For dark blue light the wave length o£ which amounts to 0*43 m.m. 
the relation is somewhat more favourable. But the size o£ 0*21 m.m. 
must be looked upon as the lowest limit of visibility. The violet 
light, the wave length of which is somewhat smaller than that of the 
blue hardly comes into consideration. 

Photography, it is true, enables us to bring into view indirectly 
such objects as stand only a little beyond the limit just defined by 
the use of violet, or ultra violet rays, since these rays develop the 
greatest chemical activity. 

The Doctor then states that it would be absurd to assume that the 
existence of living organisms ends at the limit of visibility which is 
governed by external circumstances. And why should not these 
very minute and invisible micro-organisms be endowed with the 
same powers of metabolism and multiplication, and act as morbific 
agents the same as the known micro-parasites ? 

The same reasoning applies to the failure to cultivate these minute 
micro-organisms. 


Thb OoNTAOItlM VlVDM FlUIDDM OP BeIJIRINCK. 


The fact that the contagium of the spot or mosaic disease of the 
tobacco plant could neither be artificially cultivated, nor micro- 
scopically demonstrated, in conjunction with the fact that this 
unknown increasable infective substance was able to pass through 
the bacteria filters, caused Beijerinck to assume that this living 
increasable morbific agent existed in a liquid soluble form. (A 
living contagious fluid). 

But as we have already seen, a living substance already exists in 
the form of a cell, and to this form all the functions of life are due. 
A formless living fluid, or a living substance in a state of solution 
does not exist. It is inconceivable, A living contagium can only 
exist in the form of an organised cell. 

Further, with respect to the mosaic disease of the tobacco 
plant, Honing succeeded in infecting plants with infective 
matter which had been heated for five mioutes at 100^0. The 
virus was merely weakened by this very severe interference, 
which was expressed by the lengthening of the period of 
incubation. A formless fluid substance would never have survived • 
this test. The explanation of the power of resistance of the infective 
agent which produces the mosaic disease we must therefore assume 
to be due to its being able to produce spores. 

Fixing the Size op Unknown Morbipic Agents. 


^ The method which we make use of for arriving at the approximate • 
size of unknown micro-organisms is filtration. The baoteria-filters 
may consist of various materiak; Unglazed porcelain (Pasteur^ 
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Ghambtrland) ; infasorial earth, (or silica) (Berkefeld, Bitter) ; or 
hard-burat clay (Piikall). These extremely fine-porous substances 
have proved impassable for the bacteria more closely known 
morphologically, even for the smallest of them, as well as for all 
known cells (therefore also for protozoa). If we therefore allow a- 
fluid containing bacteria to pass through such a filter, we obtain a 
filtrate, absolutely free of bacteria, while the morphotic elements 
remain behind on the filter. In this way also the poisons and 
ferments (Enzymes), given off by certain bacteria can be obtained in 
a bacterially sterile form ; for these substances being in solution are 
able to pass the filter. 

When Loeffler and Froech, in Foot and Mouth Disease, the origi- 
nating cause of which even these investigators could not find, tried 
to demonstrate dissolved substances in the contents of the sphthm con- 
taining the infectious substance by the aid of filtration, they 
observed that the filtrate obtained (although ^'bacterially sterile ^^) was 
just as able to produce Foot and Mouth Disease as the unfiltered 
contents of the aphthae. How could this remarkable phenomenon be 
explained ? The filtrate must either have contained a dissolved' 
exceedingly effective poison or micro-organisms of such extra- 
ordinary minuteness that they could pass through the extremely 
narrow filter-pores. This question could, as we have seen above, be 
decided byway of experiment in favour of the latter assumption. 

As I have already mentioned all more closely morphologically 
known bacteria (and other protophytes) as well as protozoa belong 
to the micro-organisms kept back during the filtration. Even the 
smallest bacterium, we know, — the bacterium influenzm E. Pfeiffer, 
is not able to pass the filters mentioned. 

Among the unknown morbific agents the agent of Lyssa (Rabies) 
(according to P. Bert and Babes), the agent of Rinderpest (according 
to Semmer, Kolle and others) and the agent of Variola and Vaccine 
(according to Schulz ar d Weyl, Weiohsell aum and v. Wasieloweki) 
behave on filtration like the known bacteria and protozoa. Whereas 
the agents of Foot and Mouth Disease (according to Lceffler and 
Froech), the South- African " horse sickness (according to Theiler 
and McFadeyan), as well as the agent of the Mosaic-Disease in the 
Tobacco plant (according to Iwanowski, Beijerinok and Koniug) 
are capable of passing the filters. As regards the behaviour of 
the unknown morbific agents of the remaining Infectious 
Diseases enufnerated above during filtration, I have found no data in 
the Literature [of the subject] , 

A special interest attaches to the behaviour of one morbific agent 
during filtration which we must number with the known ones ; for 
seTCral years (since 1898), — the micro-organism of the lungsiokness 
(" Peripneumonia'") of cattle discovered by Nocard and Roux. This 
micro-organism also is capable of passing through the filters in a 
watery mixture. The lungsickness-agent according to Nocard and* 
Roux IS so small that oife can still perceive it with very high 
microscopic enlargement in the form of minute, light-diffracting 
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movable points, bat cannot distinguish its shape (in spite o£ colora- 
tion), The langsickness-agant mast therefore stand close to the 
limit o£ risibility. 

If we compare the fact, that the morbific agents of Lyssa, (Rabies,) 
Rinderpest and Variola, — just as all morphologically more closely 
known bacteria and protozoa, are retained by the filters, with the 
behaviour of the only just visible Lung-sickness-agent during filtra- 
tion, there follows of necessity the conclusion, that the unknown 
morbific agents of the three diseases mentioned must be larger than 
■the Lung-sickness-agent and must therefore also be discernible to 
the senses. 

To the agents of the Foot and Mouth Disease and of the South- 
African ** Horse-sickness*^ as well as to the agent of the mosaic -disease 
of the Tobacco-Plant which like the micro-organism of Lung-sickness 
are able to pass the fi.lter we may as a maximum assign the size of 
the latter. For, as we may assume on the grounds of a comparison 
of the size of the Lung-sickness microbes with those of the Influenza 
bacillus of Pfeiffer retained by the filter, there exist no micro- 
organisms which, essentially greater than the Lung-sickness, microbe, 
can still pass the filter. As, however, the Lung-sickness microbe 
stands jast on the limit of visibility, it is very probable, that the 
morbific agents of Foot and Month Disease &c., are outside this 
limit, that they therefore are not discernible at all. According to the 
data made above as to the limit of visibility these morbific agents 
would thus have to be smaller than 0*21 m.m. 

What has been said here in regard to the relative sizes of the 
morbific agents of Lyssa, Variola, and Rinderpest or Foot and Month 
Disease, South African Horpe-sickness and mosaic-disease, 
applies correspondingly also to the unknown morbific agents of the 
above named remaining Infectious Diseases, as soon as their behaviour 
towards the bacteria filters is settled. 


The Systematic Position op the Unknown Moebipic Agents in 
THE Dominion op Pbotista. 

The question here arises to what division of the dominion of 
Protibta,th 0 Probophytes or the Protozoa, should he assigned these 
smallest living beings whose existence we are compelled to assume. 
The primary form of living beings is the cell, in which we must 
distinguish several characteristic components. Whereas this primary 
form in its peculiarities is maintained by Protozoa as a rule, tbe 
organisation of bacteria is such a simple one, that they, mostly, hardly 
allow of their cell-character being recognised any longer. We must 
‘therefore consider bacteria as organisms standing on a lower step 
than Protozoa. The bacteria on the whole are the lowest organisms 
which we know with accuracy. Besides their organisation they also 
•distinguish themselves from the Protozoa by their average smaller 
'.size. The Protozoa*, like all typical cells, do not descend below a 
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<5erfcain measure.* The bacteria, however, e^^oeed the minimum 
size of the typical cells. It can therefore hardly be assumed 
that these smallest, invisible liviuef beings belong to the 
Protozoa. We have far more probably to deal with extremely 
simply organised organisms which must either be assigned to the 
bacteria or are nearly related to them. Possibly however, these 
smallest micro-organisms form a separate, lowest class of the 
dominion of Protista by themselves. 

The vaccine-corpuscules of Guarnieri which according to y. 
Wasielewsky '^very probably are the causal agents of Vaccinia 
(and Variola), would have to be accoanted Protozoa. The vaccine 
corpuscules according to Krnse appear nearly related to the 
Amoebse. So far we can say nothing as to where the morbific agents 
of Rabies and Rinderpest should be classed. The respective micro- 
organisms may as well be Protophytes (Bacteria, Blastomycetes) 
as Protozoa. Still less can presumptions be made as to the nature 
of the causal agents of the remaining Infectious Diseases not yet 
explained as to their aetiology. 

Conclusions. 

The preceding arguments have shown that the morbific agents of 
Lyssa, (Rabies,) Small Pox, and Rinderpest must be so large, that 
they are visible through our optical implement^*, bub that oa the 
contrary the morbific agents of Foot and Mouth Disease, the South 
African Horse-sickness and the mosaic disease of the tobacco 
plant must pDssess such diminutive dimensions, that they moat 
probably btind beyond the limit of visibility, they are not perceptible 
at all. 

Starting with the recognition of this fact we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the efforts to discover the unknown morbific agents of the 
last mentioned diseases with the aid of the microscope, are from the 
first as good as hopeless. (For direct microscopic vision this applies 
at once. For making examination indireohly by means of photo- 
graphy the possibility of success would be given, if we could succeed 
in making useful light rays of considerably shorter wave-length 
that than possessed by blue light, presum ng that the smallness «*£ 
the respective morbific agents does not exceed even the limit to be 
reached by this method.) 

It is different with Lyssa (Rabies) Small- pox and Rinderpest. 
The morbific agents of these diseases must, as bus been shown above, 
be visible microscopically. Here further microscopic researches 
therefore ha^e hopes of success. In the case of Small- pox, whose 
agent is very probably identical with the clearly perceptible, 
comparatively large Vaccine (Variola) corpuscules^ success appears 
already attained. 


* To tho smallest protozoa belong the Malaria-parasites in man. These are in a 
fnli-grown state 6-10. m m., in their youthful stage 1-2 m.m . in size (obe largest 
Protozoa [living free] on the other hand are already ^islble bo the naked eye). 
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For the iii7estigatiou of the remaining diseases, enamerated in the 
beginning of this essay, we must first demand chit their behaviour 
under filtration be examined. 

This demand is readily met in the case of all the infectious 
diseases of animals and plants, as the filtered virus can be experi- 
mentally tried on the respective animals and plants, but it is 
difficult in the case of the infectious diseases of man which cannot 
be conveyed to animals. 

The application of the test of filtration saves the investigator 
from hopeless microscopic researches in the one class of cases, and 
in the other class it inspires him with hope that he may sacceed in 
his microscopical researches. 

The application of the filtration test also saves the investigator 
frjm proclaiming a ceitain microscopic object the agent of a 
disease, when its behaviour under the filtration test shows that it 
cannot possibly be the agent of that disease. 

The Doctor then asks, is there any other method by which we 
can acquire a knowledge of these invisible mierL-organism**, and his 
reply is that if it is impossible to seize them directly, we mast see 
whether we can make an indirect advance by an investigation of 
their biological properties. Before, however, we can think of closely 
investigating unknown micro-organisms biologic illy, it is necessary 
that we should search further into the secrets of the known micro- 
organism^, in order that we may be able to judge of the reactions of 
the unknown, by comparison with the bio-chemical reactions of the 
known micro-organism=«. If we get to know the biology of an 
unknown micro-organism, in its most essential relations, we would 
be able to construct a moi e complete picture from its properties than 
the microscope alone could ever disclose to ns. 

Eeference is then made to a disease of fowls, described by 
A. Lode, J. Gruber, and Oentanui, in which the infective agent 
was able to pass through a Berkefeld filter, the filtered fluid being 
capable of communicating the disease to healthy fowls m a chain 
of several animals, but they wvre unable to demonstrate the 
morbific agent either microscopically or culturally. We must there- 
fore assume that we have, in this disease, to deal with a micro- 
organism which is too small to be perceived by the senses. 

MM. Lode and Gruber, however, state ^^that even if we could 
not succeed in demonstrating the single individuals of these minute 
bacteria ; their existence should make itself noticeable by the 
phenomena of their growth in culture fluid by turbidity, sediment, 
discoloration, the formation of gas or other processes of metabolism.^^ 
The phenomena of growth may however, be so small that they can 
hardly be perceived. 

MM. Lode and Gruber say further: "that the virus of these 
enigmatic infectious agents is nothing solid, but a dissolved substance 
endowed with the power of propagation, similar to that of an 
enzyme, which acts by the decomposing processes which it produces 
in the animal body without thereby consuming itself.^^ To this Dr.. 
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Joest replies : ^-The assumption of a virus consisting of semi-fluid 
protoplasm which, by their state of aggregation differing from the 
more rigid bacterial bodies, should be able to pass the fine porous 
filters appears to me absolutely more forced than the view that there 
are micro-organisms of extreme smallness. 

Further, ‘^plasmodial corpuscles" which can alter their shape, 
are restricted to certain alterations of form. It can hardly be 
assumed that such Amoeboid bodies of any size could flow through 
a narrow filter pore, unless it be that they are so small, that the 
passage through the filter pores is impossible for them as they are. 

An infective agent in the form of a dissolved enzyme which 
possesses the property of increasing its substance is, as I have tried 
to prove an impossibility. Moreover, Lode and Gruber themselves 
felo the untenability of such an assumption for they say : it seems 
to us more difficult to form an idea of such a substance, because so 
far we possess no analogy and subjectively we cannot justify such a 
belief." 

D.H. 


COERESPONDENOE. 


KRAAL MANURE V ARTIPIOIAL. 

Sheep and Angoras, 

Farmers and Veterinarians. 

General Criticisms. 

To The Editor AGRictrLTUEAL Journal, 

Sir, — Somewhere in the Journals of 1900 you will find a query 
from me re Sheep Kraal Manure. I was pleased to see a good many 
farmers went for the " Replyer " pretty straight. It is not nice to be 
told a thing is no good when it has proved over and over again that 
to right old played-out soil dump loads of Kraal Manure oa it. I 
well remember how disgusted I was with the answer. For instance 
I was advised to break the manure lumps with a spade after spreading 
out to the land, I would like to see any one at it. The answer I 
was expecting was : — Make pits outside your Kraal about 4 feet in 
diameter and about 10 feet deep. Then every fortnight, say, get 
your boys to clear your Kraal and fill up the pits with the new 
manure thus cleared. Then instructions, I thought, would follow as 
to keeping the manure damp etc., and increasing rapidity of rotting. 
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Then instructions also as to liow much to put on the lands. As there 
was a press of work just then and being in the D.M.T,, I was often 
away from home so dropped the subject, but now that the war is over 
and we have once more taken our much neglected farms into our 
working clutches again, I would very much li& to hear again about 
Sheep Kraal Manure. Some of the old hands tell me not to u^e 
fresh manure as it is apt to “ burn the stufE when young, others again 
say use it fresh. Without doubt it is a wonderful thing for 
tobacco as most of the Kat River tobacco growers will tell you and 
I am very much afraid that my old Replyer doesn^t altogether 
know what it is made up of. One thing I am certain o£ and that is 
we can^t find a cheaper manure at present, and much as we hear and 
read of “ artificials they will never come into favour on a farm that 
kraals two or three thousand sheep and cattle besides. There are 
many such round and about, and Dame Nature has given us that 
means of renovating our '^Uitgepit lands'^ and we intend to obey 
her. Artificials are all right in England where Kraal and stable 
manure is not so plentiful and I contend that if we can put a few 
loads of manure on a small piece of ground and get good results it 
pays better than experimenting with expensive artificials that in the 
majority of cases have a peculiar liking for one plant and ignore 
another, whereas the old fashioned manure likes and feeds them all. 
I have seen manure spreaders advertised in English papers ; now 
that would be a fine addition to our farm machinery. I was thinking 
of boring holes in the bed of a Scotch cart and working the manure 
with a spade at the top to keep it sifting through, but gave up the 
idea as it would mean that I could only put a little in the cart at a 
time. The Oathcart farmer^s idea about putting loads of manure at 
the edge of the furrow and shovelling it in is a splendid plan. We 
have a piece of ground about 250 yards by 150 yards and for a long 
while we have each year been getting a crop or forage and one or 
two crops of tobacco in one season. Sowing forage in May and 
reaping in October then tobacco in November and cut about 
February letting the stubs grow a second tree and cut about the 
end of April. The feitiliby of this patch was kept up by shovelling 
in old manure into the water. 

Some time ago also a correspondent from Argentine said the 
farmers there were in a dilemma because their sheep had too much 
mutton and too little wool. He and the Editor of the Journal were 
at a loss to know what breed to go in for to bring their sheep back 
to a wool producing sheep. Many farmers in the Colony could 
easily have told you and I am surprised that none did so. Perhaps 
ife IS a certain modesty that possesses most of them. At all events I 
am sure we don^t give ourselves enough credit for our methods of 
farming and I don^t think I am far wrong when I say that you will 
find as progressive and intelligent farmers in this old Colony as yon 
will find anywhere in the world, but the most of them veiy seldom 
write to the Press or Agricultural Journal for some reason or other 
One I think is that they think they will only be sayin g ihings tha 
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everybody knows, but it is not so, and Africa requires different 
handling in the Agricultural and Stock farming line than other 
countries. Our soil is different, our climate is different, our tastes 
are different, our objects in many cases are different, 

I was advised by an up to date farmer to use Vermont Sheep 
among a mixed lot that I bought as a start, because, he said, " you 
must bring your sheep within as short a time as possible to a uniform 
size, a uniform length of staple and quality and a uniform weight of 
wool and I did as he told me with startling results. So much so that 
I have better sheep than the parents from which I bred from first. 
So I would tell that Argentine Correspondent to advocate breeding 
Vermonts. 

Now we all know that our Mohair trade to-day has been due to 
the introduction of good goats from Turkey and we have advanced 
so rapidly with that industry (?) that Turkey even must tahe a back 
seat, so when I say the Vermont sheep will breed true to Vermont, I 
don^t mean that the Argentine farmers should get Vermont Rams 
from America because there are as good Vermonts in the Colony as 
there are in the place from where they originated just the same as 
there are every bit as good goats here as there are in Turkey. 

Dear Mr. Editor forgive me for writing so much, but before I close 
I would like to say a few words about the answers we get from the 
Vets ! They are generally useless. For instance one farmer writes r 

Please give me a remedy for sore eyes in sheep ?” That is a broad 
question Pll admit, but it is not so broad that a Vet must go for that 
farmer for not telling him whether The grass is long,^^ Whether 
the sheep have just been shorn etc. etc., They have remedies and 
could give them straight away, viz, Boracic puffed into the sheep^s- 
eye by means of a little Blower that is generally sold in connection 
with Keating’s Insect Powders. This was a remedy given by Dr, 
Hutcheon I believe. Then again a farmer writes “ My horse is off his 
feed. Keeps poor. Feed him well but he won’t fatten.” The Vet” 
immediately jumps to the conclusion that the farmer is nob giving 
him the right kind of food, when a little thinking would show tbat 
farmers heie, in ninety nine cases out of a hundred, use Forage, 
Barley, or Mealies, or Lucerne. We haven’t got any Linseed C^e 
etc, etc., that they use so much in England, and if a farmer says he 
has tried to fatten a horse and can’t you can depend upon it that no 
one else will fatten him unless medicine is used. Worms are mostly 
the causes of a horse not fattening, and a Vet” could give a simple 
remedy as an experiment. We dont want long prescriptions to go 
to a chemist with, but some household remedy such as a teaspoonful 
of Cooper’s Sheep Dip Powder etc , etc. Then again we see long 
reports about the Malignant Jaundice of the Dog, and discovering 
this Bacterium and so forth, then we lazily turn over to see if any 
mention is made of a cure. No ! No cure. Not positive enough. The 
same with all the diseases our stock get. It is really the farmer who' 
has to plod and mess about with all sorts of home medicines 
until at la«t he discovers a cure, such as Cooper’s Powder. I daresay 
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this will raise a storm of abuse from the Vets but I fail to see tha 
that body are indispensable to the farming community of Cape 
Colony. We night extend, our Bacteriological Institutions and. ge 
a few more Edingtons among us, yes ! Ah ! then I for one won^t 
grumble. 

Success Mr. Editor to the new Journal. Trust you will find space 
for this and that the farmers in general will give you further ideas to 
•write upon. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. D, Mills. 

Post Ketief, October 2nd, 1902. 


PRUNING CITRUS TREES. 


To the Editor AoErcuLTUBAL Jouenal. 

Sir, — The October issue of the Jowmal was the first I have seen 
for over four years, and I feel only too pleased to say that now you 
have opened your columns to free criticism, you will not only get 
your best points from your critics, but you will — for the first time — 
inlerest your readers by learning their views and requirements 
generally. Conservative practice and progressive theory will thus 
see the common object aimed at with the eye of a good under- 
standing,^^ and mutual respect. 

Now while I quite agree with you, that as a general instruction the 
knife is the very worst tool in the hands of a Citrus growing no vice ^ 
yet the impression given by it is too lasting^ and on the whole 
does more harm than good from a pecuniary point of view, because 
even if a Citrus is growing freely in good and moist ground the 
fault of too dense a foliage is an immense crop one year and practi- 
cally nothing the next, with a dead tree when it should be in its 
prime. 

I have visited possibly every grove iu Natal worth seeing, many in 
the Cape Colony and a few remnants in the Old States, and I may 
certainly say without exception that the best fruit, most vigorous 
and regular bearers, and healthiest and best trees were those with the 
fewest branches and none below three feet from the ground. 

The closer the foliage, the weaker the fruit twigs, the more 
numerous the stems and branches, and the less the fruit, with greater 
impoverishment of the ground. 

The more open the tree, and more vertical the habit ; the hardier 
the fruit twigs, the greater the fruit yield (in marketable value), less 
dead twigs, and no loss of vitality. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of this in South Africa is at 
Marian Hill and Wasch Bank in Natal. The main branches in these 
k trees are easily traced (whi^e standing several yards off) from the 
‘bottom to the top. 
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0£ the many thousands of Citrus trees I have personally observed 
in all parts of South Africa fully ninety per cent would have proved 
more profitable, from every point of view, had they two-thirds less 
branches. 

To remove these branches at the present time is a very risky busi- 
ness for a novice (yet not nearly so risky as to climb an orange tree 
with boots on) and nothing but a thorough knowledge of hardwood 
trees and a liberal application of " home-made Shellac knotting,^^ 
will succeed. 

I quite agree with Mr. Goulden that when buds have been allowed 
to grow into twigs, the twigs must be removed but when twigs have 

f rown into branches it is too late for the man who has but a few 
ozen orange trees, to remedy it, except as an object of experiment. 
The nearer the branches to the ground the greater the risk of 
root-rot in a wet season^ but the less risk from over irrigation in a dry 
season. 

Orange growing to succeed like everything else must be a matter 
of head as well as hands, both applied energetically and persistently j 
and the man who attempts orange planting, with insufficient know- 
ledge, is like a blacksmith enlarging his business with Millinery 
in the other corner ! 

Yours, etc., 

W. B. Mastbes. 

01ay-pit«?, Grahamstown. 


HEARTWATER AND REDWATER. 


To the Editor, Ageicdltubal Jouekal. 

Sir, — I read with considerable interest Mr. Lounsbury^s treatise on 
the above subjects, also your notes and suggestions on same — in the 
October journal. 

No doubt the eradication of ticks would be a most effectual way of 
riiding the Colony of many diseases, but it would be a most costly 
operation in such a vast country as this and would take half a life- 
time to complete. I think you might, just as well, try to kill all the 
flies which are also a means of spreading diseases. 

I am afraid if Mr. Lounsbury^s method were adopted with the 
object of stamping out heartwater many more thousands of sheep 
would have to succumb before any appreciable decrease of disease 
would be observable. 

In the Central Albany district Dr. Parvis of Grahamstown carried 
on a series of experiments in inoculating for heartwater — and t© the 
entire satisfaction of some of the farmers. One farmer told me that 
he had not lost a single sheep out of three hundred, that had been 
inoculated by Dr. Purvis, after a lapse of nearly three years. 

6 
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Tte Central Albany Farmers^ Association took the matter up very 
keenly and approached the (iovernment with a view to the adoption 
of Dr. Purvises method. After a lot of correspondence and worrying 
up, the Veterinary Uept. consented to test his method and a series of 
tests came off in Somerset East about April last, the results of which 
have not been published. Now Mr. Editor! I notice in your 
remarks that you urge upon the farmers to bestir themselves ; we 
have been worrying up for the last three years with the above result. 

We are confident that excellent results will accrue from Dr. 
Purvises method. Considering the amount of money that has been 
wasted, especially at the Bacteriological Institute, Grahamstown, for 
ten years in trying to discover some preventive against this 
fearful scourge, without any result, surely a few hundreds might be 
spent in proving Dr. Purvises method properly. Farmers, as a rule, 
are practical men aud no theorists. They believe in ocular 
demonstration and Dr, Purvis has proved to them that his method is 
a good one. 

As this matter is of such vital importance to a sheep farmer, surely 
lie Government ought to be ready to take advantage of any 
discovery that may prove such a boon to the country. 

Now with regard to redwater— the sooner all the cattle in the 
Colony are inoculated the better. The disease can be stamped out 
by inoculation with very little risk. Numbers of farmers can now 
take the blood from a salted beast and inoculate for themselves. 

I may say that nearly all the cattle in these parts are inoculated 
and we no longer dread the disease. The same might apply all over 
the Colony. Before concluding I should like to say a word about 
scab. I quite agree with A.W. that it would be a cr 5 ing shame to 
enforce simultaneous dipping on farmers who have had their flocks 
of sheep and goats clean lor a number of years. It ought not to be 
enforced upon anyone who can show a clean bill for one year. 

The object of the Scab Act is to make the careless and indifferent 
farmer clean his flock, and if the Scab Inspectors were instructed to 
pay all their attention to the dirty farms we should soon get rid of 
scab. There have been thousands of pounds wasted in trying to 
eradicate scab in the Colony, and thousands more will be with the 
present rotten system. I don^t wish to be misunderstood. I would 
very much like to see all the bont ticks destroyed, but it would be a 
too costly and lengthy an operation in my humble opinion. 

I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Pia TT, 


Highlands, Cape Colony, 
October 13 th, 1902. 
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SIMULTANEOUS DIPPING. 

Another Protest. 

To the Editor^ Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I was pleased to find A. protest against simultaneous 

dipping in your October issue. As one who has had a clean bill for 
many years and the owner of 5000 sheep may I add to the protest ? 

A W^s suggestion that the men who hold clean records should be 
consulted in drafting an act is good. Labour is as scarce among the 
sheep-farmers as it is among the fruit growers of the West and under 
present labour conditions it would be impossible to carry out 
simultaneous dipping so thoroughly as to make it effective. Per one 
reason, in this part of the country, our sheep run day and night in 
paddocks and it is almost impossible to collect every sheep, if one is 
ill it hides away. If a few escape, the country is no better off than 
it was before. [ also object to be heavily fined by the cost and 
labour involved in dipping to encourage the men who breed scab, it 
has been tried once and it was a failure. Now would it not be better 
to enlist the co-operation of the owners of clean fiocks, who are the 
deadliest enemies the scab insect has, and tell them that there are so 
many infected flocks in their district and ask them on a certain day 
to help dip these flocks at a price that will cover cost of labour, also 
to take their boys and thoroughly search these farms so that no 
sheep escape, to disinfect all sleeping places with spray pumps, and 
to inspect all flocks adjoining infected ones, and satisfy themselves 
that they are quite clean. You may take my word for it that this 
would be thoroughly done and a big blow struck at scab in the more 
civilised districts. The prelude to this would have to be increased 
vigilance on the part of the local scab inspector so that he would 
know where all scab was and owners of flocks who have not held a 
clean bill for the previous twelve months should be treated as scabby. 

Yours, etc., ‘ 

R. Pell Edmonds. 

Ripplemead, Kubusie. 


CRIMSON CLOVER. 

To the Editor Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Some three years ago I obtained some seed of Crimson 
Clover (Trifolium Inoarnatum) to sow, as an experiment. The seed 
was sown in a young fruit orchard, to be ploughed in; and also on 
a strip of fallow land which had grown oats. 

It germinated and started well but never grew into a crop, seemiog 
to be stunted for lack of nourishment. Nevertheless, it sprang up 
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again the next year and this year is growing healthily and well and 
I am catting it for my horses. The land in both cases has been 
under cultivation meanwhile, and the oatland under crops, I have 
had much the same results with vetches. 

My own conclusion is that some of our land at least is ' clover 
sterile/ that is without the nitrifying organisms by help of which 
clover draws its supplies from the air, but I imagine that the first 
plant inoculated the soil where it stood for the benefit of succeeding 
generations. It would be interesting to test the effect of inoculating 
some of our soils for clover, from clover-fertile ground. 

Yours etc., 

P. Havers, 

Thelema, Stellenbosch, 

Oct. 20th, 1902. 

[The theory is ingenious, but a little far-fetched. It would be of 
interest to know at what season the clover was sown and if it flowered 
the first season.^ — Editor Agricultural Jour^ial,"] 


GRAPTING CHESTNUT ON OAK. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Dear Sir, — Could any of your readers tell us what success they 
have had in grafting chestnuts on young oaks ; we had one tree 
grafted on oak about seven feet high and last year we got about 
25 beautiful chestnuts from it, but this year it has suddenly died. 

Yours etc., 

Louw Bros. 

Neethlingshof October 23bh 1902. 

The result is only what was to have been expected. The grafting 
of chestnuts on oak is seldom a success and the plant is invariably 
short lived and unreliable. — Editor. 



QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


A Foul Pipe. 


A Frontier correspondent wants to know how to clean a foul— 
though favourite — pipe, and offers apologies for putting the question 
by saying that by giving the farmer a method of extracting the 
nicotine from old pipes he is loth to give or throw away, we shall 
be doing him a splendid turn. We fully sympathise with the 
sentiment and wish it were possible to supply the remedy. All that 
can be done is to clean the pipe frequently, by a steam jet if possible, 
or by boiling in soda and water. Spirit is also a good cleansing 
medium. But these only clean the channels. The nicotine soaks 
into the wood fibre in the form of what is practically an essential oil 
and we know of no means of extracting it. When the pipe-cleaning 
operation is toward, it is as well to get plenty of ventilation. 


Italian Bees. 


Can you tell me it anyone has imported the Italian Bee into this 
country, and has succeeded with them ? My farm is a splendid bee- 
pasture, but the present swarms there are too vicious and 
uncontrollable for marke'j purposes. 

W. E. MAsirus. 

P.0, Martindale, 23rd September, 1902. 


Some few years since, one or two bee enthusiasts brought out some 
Italian bees but we have not heard of any success Perhaps some 
other correspondent might be able to supply information as to any 
recent arrivals. While on the subject of Italians it m»ght interest 
W. E. M. to know that apart from their docility which is certainly a 
good feature when the strain^' is pnre our experience is that 
other characteristics are very similar to the South African hee and it is 
very doubtful if a cross between the Italian ai d South African bee 
would be very satisfactory in the direction of docility. It is well 
known that the Italian qneen crossed with the English drone 
produces a hybrid of an exceedingly bad temper. And to keep 
the strain pure after the first season or two in this country would 
be well nigh imposbible unless the importations were conducted on a 
large scale. 


H.L.A. 
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Exhausted Cereal and Tobacco Lands. 


A Transvaal correspondent writes : — 

I would esteem it a favour if you would kindly give information 
on the following points : — What properties are extracted from the 
soil by (a) Oathay, (1) Wheat, (c) Tobacco, and what are the best 
manures to grow on the respective lands to replace what has been 
taken out by the crops mentioned. I find it impossible in the 
country to obtain sufficient kraal manure to treat big lands.’^ 

The following reply was forwarded by post : — The proposal to 
grow a crop upon land for green manuring, preferably a leguminous 
crop, and to plough it in, is excellent as far as it goes. But it must 
be remembered that the main advantage of this proceeding is to 
enrich the soil with nitrogen. Beyond the addition of humus, or 
vegetable mould, and the mechanical effect of disintegrating the 
tilth, it will have little other virtue. 

Now, as the exhaustion of the land is brought about by continual 
cropping with cereals especially, it is most likely that the present 
poverty is owing not to lack of original nitrogen, but to the loss of 
its phosphates. Wheat and other white crops are greedy of 
phosphates, and not been consumed on the land as grass and dodder 
are, do not give any of them back in the form of droppings, unless 
heavily manured of set purpose. In South Africa, too, the natural 
content of phosphates is very small to begin with, hence the para- 
mount necessity of restoring these constituents in some form or other 
to all wheat lands. 

There are two ready sources of phosphates besides the universal 
stable manure, which, so far, is a return of the decomposed straw of 
the crop of the land — these are Bone meal and Thomas^ Slag. The 
former contains the phosphates which the cattle have used from 
their food to build up their solid skeletons; the other contains 
phosphates of lime withdrawn from iron ores in the Bessemer 
process of smelting. Both, to be of any use, are reduced to a fine 
powder, spread broadcast and then turned into the tilth. The action 
of the air, rain and oarbonio acid of the soil slowly renders them 
soluble so as to enable the rootlets of the next crop to take up the 
phosphates they contain. 

Of course it would he easy to determine by an analysis of the 
exhausted soil whether the forecast now made is correct. I should, 
however, be inclined to lay down exhausted com land, if possible, 
for a couple of seasons to crimson clover, which is a leguminous crop 
and therefore a great accumulator of nitrogen, dressing first with 
Thomas^ Slag and Lime. This would give a valuable crop which 
could be used for fodder as well as for turning into the land. In 
two years^ time the land could he returned to wheat culture with 
advanta ge. — E,P. 
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Green manuring for tobacco is recommended as an excellent 
remedy wHch^ when properly applied raises the quality of the 
product infinitely. The plants used principally for green manuring 
are the Lupin {Lupinns albus), the Spurrev (Spcrgzila arven>>i8)j the 
Vetch {Vida sativa) and various cereals. The seed should be sown 
after the second ploughing, about eight or ten weeks before the 
tobacco plants are put in. As the object of green manuring is to 
produce as much organic matter as possible the seed should be sown 
thickly. The green manure is ploughed in shortly before the 
formation of the flowers and the tobacco plants are put in immedi- 
ately afterwards. As tobacco is very exhausting to the soil it is 
advisable to grow other crops. The following rotation being 
recommended : — First year, corn ; second year, potatoes (to be 
manured) ; third year, green crops ploughed in and tobacco 
immediately afterwards. 


Drifting Sands 


To the Editor Agbicultubal Joornal. 

Sir, — A portion of my farm (to use a local phrase) has started to 
blow,” consequently destroying a large portion of my grass veld. 
Could you through the medium of your journal recommend 
measures by which I could successfully cope with the difficulty ? 

Yours etc., 

Bathurst. W. A. E. Randill, 

It is presumed that by blowing” our correspondent means that 
loose sands are beginning to drift before the prevailing winds. 
In that case, the best thing to be done is to keep all stock off that 
part of the farm, cover the bare places with bush and sow rye grass 
as early as possible. This blowing^’ is a serious menace in many 
districts and soon gets beyond control. The preservation of the 
natural herbage and bush is the only sure preventive. The bush 
acts as a windbreak and the herbage keeps the loose sands covered. 


Swiss Cattle. 


Aliwal ” writes : — A friend of mine has written to me about a 
certain kind of cattle that he has seen in Switzerland. He states, 
they are a big beast with lots of milk and apparently very robust 
constitution. In colour they are mostly dark cream with white faces. 
Do you know what breed they are called and further characteristics 
of same ? ” 
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AliwaFs friend has evidently come across cattle of the 
Simmenthaler^^ breed which is of Swiss origin but is now found 
widely distributed over South and Central Germany. The Simmen- 
thaler is one of the largest of continental cattle, fat bulls weighing 
about 2,0001bs. They are not quick in maturing and tend to lay on 
lean meat and much internal fat. They are in general use for 
draught purposes, the cows are moderate milkers, the milk is largely 
used for making butter and yields an average of 3*7 per cent, butter 
fat. These cows are chiefly kept in the stalls and highly fed 
although I have also often seen them grazing on mountain slopes in 
the forest. They are said to be easily affected by heat and are 
scarcely to be recommended for trial in Cape Colony. 

E.A.K 


The Castration of Animals. 


A Uniondale Correspondent writes : — 

Can you favour me with directions shewing the proper methods 
of castrating donkeys and mules. I have suffered some loss from 
the primitive and barbarous way such animals are treated here to 
say nothing of the needless pain inflicted. I should be glad if you 
could inform me what is the best material for tying the artery and if 
an antiseptic is advisable, what you recommend for the purpose. 
People here perform the operation without any precautions to pre- 
vent excessive bleeding.^^ 

The question was submitted to Mr. W. Robertson, M.R.O.V.S., of 
the Gololonial Veterinary Department who returns the following 
repoirt : — 

Success in this operation depends upon the cleanliness and care 
with which it is performed. 

The age at which the animal is to be operated on depends upon 
his condition and growth. 

The operation should not be performed during very cold weather 
when a keen easterly wind is blowing or when flies prevail. 

The animal being in fit condition should he oast for the operation. 
(The simplest method is to employ the long double rope or reim, a 
loop is passed over the neck, the two loose ends passed between the 
fore and then the hind limbs, separated and after being shaken down 
into the hind fetlocks bring it up outside the limbs and passed 
through the neck loop). 

The animal being cast is placed upon the middle of his back and 
kept there by a bag of chaff at each wither, (Note ; After casting 
it is as well to include the fore feet in a half hitch of the rope other- 
wise they may injure the operator). 

The whole scrotum, penis — ^which should he pulled from its 
sheath — sheath &c.. should be thoroughly scrubbed with warm water 
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and soap and finally with, disinfectant and water (Jeye^s or Little^s 
Dip one part^ Water thirty parts) and the whole surface dried with a 
clean towel. 

The animal being dow prepared for the final act of the operation 
may be deprived of its testicles in a variety of ways. 

I. Simple excisio7ij or cutting and scraping the cord. 

This may be done in young or poor stock but frequently is 
followed by severe bleeding and even death. 

II. By Ligature or tying the Artery of the cord. 

This is a favourite and fairly successful method but is attended 
with some risks, it seems as if the ligature in cases acts as an irritant 
and tends to the formatien of an abscess. 

The scrotum is opened with a clean knife, the muscle of the cord 
severed and a ligature (cat-gut soaked in disinfectant is the best) 
put on the artery, the testicle cut off and the animal released. 

III. By Torsion or Twisting. 

In this method the scrotum is opened by a clean sweep from a 
sharp knife, and the cord compressed in a clamp or clam, the testicle 
is then seized by another pair of pinchers and twisted round until 
the cord and artery are severed, this method has been attended with 
much success. 

Many operators sever with the knife the cord and muscle and so 
have only the artery and vein to twist through. 

IV. By the actual Oautery or Hob Iron. 

In this method the testicles are exposed by cutting the scrotum 
with a sharp knife, including the cord in a pair of clams squeezing 
tightly and severing the cord with a hot sharp iron, after removal 
of the testicle the clams should be gently slackened and the bleed- 
ing point noted then tightened up and the searing iron again applied 
until the blood has ceased to flow. 

The cord is then released and a similar course employed in regard 
to the other testicle. 

A little Iodoform ointment is a useful adjunct in which to dip the 
iron previous to searing the cord as grease prevents the adhesion of 
the tissue to the metal and it is also advisable to put into each hoi© 
in the scrotum a piece of ointment the size of a marble. This is the 
method I favour, it is speedy, clean and there is little or no hgemorr- 
hage or bleeding following the operation. I have frequently opened 
the scrotum by means of the iron when the knife was not at hand. 

It is advisable that the colt should move about after castra- 
tion, it is not good to shut him up in a dirty or crowded stable, 
exercise diminishes the risk of excessive swelling. The animal 
should be examined two days after the operation and if the edges of 
the scrotal wound have closed up, a greased little finger must be 
inserted and the discharge which is in the scrotum released. 

The clams for both forms of operation can be purchased at Messrs. 
Arnold and Co., West Smithfield, London, can be made by any smith 
and must be bept bright but not too sharp by a file. 
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The ointinient coasists of Iodoform one oance^ Lard unsalted 1 lb. 
melted together. 

Some operators sever the cord muscle with a knife and cut the 
artery with the iron, I have generally employed the iron for the 
whole operation. 

If the cord slips from the clatns and heavy bleeding ensues, finish 
the operation i.e. remove all testicles and plug the side of scrotum 
which is bleeding with clean cotton wool, and fasten lips of scrotum 
with pack thread and needle and remove plug in twenty-four 
hours 

There are other methods of castration, but the above are the most 
common methods employed. It would b"» as well for a beginner to 
try his hand on young oxen previous to starting on horses as this 
would give him both dexterity in manipulation and confidence in his 
own capabilities. 


COUNTRY REPORTS. 


Crops and Stock. 


Conditions and Prospects. 

Molteno. — Early rains fell this season rather above the average, 
and since then the weather has been threatening and very hot for 
the time of year. The condition of the veld is excellent, and all 
stock is improving. If rains keep on a record season is expected. 
Locusts have not made any appearance as yet. Wheat is growing 
well and heavy crops are anticipated, while oats and barley are most 
promising. Eye is largely sown for winter feeding. Lucerne is not 
common In the district though it does very well here. The 
late frosts have nipped the fruit. Peaches and plums do well here 
as insect pests are rare. Cattle are rather poor on account of the 
severe winter but they are improving. Einderpest is threatening 
aud the calving season is just beginning. There is no dairying on 
a large scale but individual farmers do a good deal. Slaughter 
cattle are poor and scarce though prices remain very high. Horses 
are also scarce in this district but are being bought now. Prices of 
good animals are very high and glanders is prevalent among those 
from the military camps. The condition of the sheep in this district 
is very good though ^cah is prevalent. The lambing season has 
proved excellent. Slaughter stock are scarce and prices are going 
np daily. While there are very few Cape sheep here owners are 
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going in largely for cross-breeding with the Persian on account of 
the good market and this will in time, it is feared, affect the wool 
output of the districfe. The few flocks of Angoras in the district are 
doing well. Pigs, which are found on nearly every farm, are 
generally prospering. 


Lady Prere. — The weather has been very windy, and frost late in 
September did some damage to the potatoes. The condition of the 
veld is very fair but rain is much needed as the grass is dying off 
again. Cereals, fruit and vines are not grown much in this district 
and mealies and kaffir corn are not sown yet as the natives are 
waiting for rain. The general condition of the cattle is fair and the 
calving season good, but Rinderpest has carried off about 100 head 
since August. Slaughter cattle in fair condition commanding high 
prices. Rorses are scarce and suffering from mange which is general 
in the district, otherwise their condition is fair. Sheep are in fair 
condition with very little scab, the prices of slaughter stock being 
high. Pigs do well here and a very fair trade is done in them by the 
natives. 

Victoria Past. — High winds have prevailed lately accompanied 
by spells of hot and cold weather, but in consequence of the 
advanced state of the veld and early spring the grass and 
vegetation continues to look green and healthy. Although frosts 
have been late this season the fruit trees do not seem to have suffered 
and the indications point to a good crop. Oats are ripening, but are 
not so good as last season, and in many parts of the disbrict reaping 
has already commenced. Rain is wanted in order to sow mealies 
and kaffir corn. The orange trees are suffering fram scale. Cattle 
are in fair condition though there are a few cases of sponziekte and 
the calving season promises well. Dairying is just starting but there 
are no creameries as yet and no cheese making. Slaughter animals 
of all descriptions are doing well and command high prices. Horses 
are prospering and fetch from £25 to £45 for good riding or draught 
animals. This is not a sheep district, a few Persians are doing 
well. Goats are doing fairly well bub heartwater is carrying off the 
kids. ^ Ostriches are not doing so well this season though the 
pluokings promise well. The September rains caused heavy loss 
with the nests. 

Ladismith. — The rainfall has been very heavy and the season 
compares very favourably with the best on record. High winds at 
the beginning of October damaged the crops somewhat but there 
were no hail storms. The veld is excellent for the time of year and 
promises good results later on. Wheat is looking well though riist 
has appeared. Oats were not much sown but the little there is is good. 
Mealies and other grains are also promising. Lucerne is coming into 
favour as it pays well in some parts of the district. The fruit season 
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is very promising and the vines look well. The latter are all on 
Cape stocks. Cattle generally are fairly conditioned and the calving 
season promises to be satisfactory. Dairying has not caught on yet. 
Horses are varied in condition and draught animals are scarce the 
market ruling firm from £25 upwards. Mules from £20 to £21 5s. 
upwards. Cape sheep — our only flocks— are doing well and slaughter 
animals are in good condition. The ostriches are doing very well 
and there is no sickness among birds of any class. 


Herbert. —Weather fair, with light rains about the same as last 
season. The veld is now getting green from the September rain fall. 
Of cereals and lucerne there are none to speak of in the district. 
What fruit there is has suffered slightly from the frost. The cattle 
are now doing well and are recovering from lungsickness and 
rinderpest, but there are very few calves as yet. Dairying is 

g radually being taken up and there is a fair output of butter. 

orses are in fair condition but mange is prevalent, they are 
realising from £25 to £35, mules from £30 to £35 and donkeys £13. 
Sheep are all doing well and are in fair condition. Angoras the 
same, an excellent clip being anticipated. The ostriches are all 
doing well and the few pigs we have are also prospering. 


Alexandria. — ^The weather has been changeable and stormy for 
some time with continuous rains in excess of previous seasons. The 
condition of the veld is excellent, and all standing crops look very 
well, particularly oats, a larger acreage than usual, which promise a 
heavy yield. Cattle are doing well with the exception of a few oa>ses 
of lamziekte and sponziekte on some of the farms. Slaughter stock 
scarce and dear. Horses are scarce and though a tew are in low 
condition are generally doing well. They are in demand at from 
£25 to £40 each. Sheep and goats are scarce in the district, but 
ostriches are plentiful and are doing well. 


Aloert. — The rainfall was good in September (2*56 in.) but has been 
very light since and though the season compares favourably with 
others it is rather dry. The weather at the commencement of October, 
was very stormy and cold, but the veld is good for the time of year 
K locusts and frost both keep off and seasonable rains fall, a good 
season may be anticipated. The former appeared in small numbers 
but made off to the south-west and disappeared. Burrweed is 
making headway. i Wheat is promising, so are the oats of which a 
lairge quantity was sown. Lucerne is not planted much but large 
quantities of potatoes are ia the ground and there should be a big 
crop. The fruit has been nipped by the frost and some of the 
peaches are covered with green lice. The few vines in the district 
are healthy and are doing well. Cattle are doing well with few 
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exceptions and a good calving season is excepted. Slaughter cattle 
are scarce and dear. Horses generally speaking in good condition 
for the time of year but many are scabby and poor. Prices are 
ruling very high. Donkeys and mules unobtainable. Horses rule 
from £25 to £40 for riding and draught. The sheep are not doing 
so well, 'fhe lambing season has not resulted well and nearly all 
the flocks are badly infected with scab. Slaughter stock is scarce 
and fairly conditioned. The September rains slightly improved 
matters but prospects are far from satisfactory for the wool clip. 
Angoras are doing splendidly and a heavy clip is anficipated. 
Ostriches are doing well, the chicks are very healthy and the plucking 
promises well. 


Tarkastad. — The weather continues warm and windy with very 
litole rain. It is drier than last year. Ths veld is not so good as it 
might be and rain is much needed. Wheat, oats, barley and 
lucerne are doing fairly well though they all show signs of the 
drought. Heavy frosts have damaged the fruit crops very seriously 
and the codlin moth has made his appearance. Cattle are all doing 
well and there is no sickness while the calving season is expected to 
realise all expectations. Bowkers Park creamery is fairly supported 
from parts of the district and a fair amount of butter is made by the 
farmers individually. Slaughter cattle in fair condition and 
command high prices. Horses scarce, and dear, ranging from £35 to 
£60. Some very poor and scabby mules £25 each. Sheep are doing 
well, scab is not so prevalent generally, and a good wool season 
is anticipated. Angoras are also doing well and a heavy clip is 
expected. The kidding is good. Ostriches are also doing well and 
pigs are generally in good condition. 


King Williams Town. — With the heaviest rainfall known for 
many years the hob and dry winds in many of the wards of the 
district make rain badly needed again. The veld is excellent and has 
seldom been better at this time of the year. Cereals generally are 
looking very well indeed though some are showing signs of rust. 
Fruit IS not promising well and there are practically no vines. Cattle 
are doing well, speaking generally, and the calving season promises 
well. Dairying is fair but there is no creamery or cheese factory in 
the district. Horfes are in fair condition but scarce and dear 
averaging about £25. Hange is prevalent. Sheep are doing very 
well and the wool season is fall of promise. Slaughter stock doing 
well and commanding high prices. Pigs also do well here. 

Barkly Kast. — The heavy rains give a prospect of a good season, 
the best for many years, the weather is windy and cold but the veld 
is improving fast. No locusts as yet. Wheat is very promising and 
-oats good ; mealies just sowing. Frosts and high winds have 
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damaged what little fruit is grown here. Cattle are weak from the 
severe winter and there are several cases of lungsickness. The 
calving season is fairly good but the cows are weak. Horses and 
mules scarce and low in condition. Markets firm, riding horses from 
£20 to £50, draught from £50, to £75. The sheep suffered a 
good deal in the winter but are now recovering. Scab is prevalent. 

Burghersclorp. — With average rains the season compares well 
with its predecessors. The weather is warm, and the veld good with 
plenty of vegetation. Wheat and oats are both doing well and fruit 
is plentiful. Cattle are doina: well but rinderpest is on several farms. 
The calving season was good. Horses are doing very well this 
season, also goats. 


Robertson. — Unsettled weather with strong North-Westerly winds 
and rains have been the prevailing features. September was the 
wettest month known for many years. The veld is excellent and 
stock of all kinds are rapidly improving. All cereals are a bit 
backward, but otherwise are mostly doing fairly well, llust is 
attacking the wheat and spreading in several wards. Algerian Oats 
are doing very well. Lucerne is doing well and coming more into 
general favour. It promises to have a great future in these districts* 
Fruit looks well and there are prospects of a good crop, especially of 
peaches, pears, and walnuts which are blooming well. It is early yet, 
however, to make a definite forecast. The vines promise exception- 
ally well, having recovered from the effects of the frosts ofthe last two 
years and are again showing strong, healthy growth. American 
stocks are few. Cattle are doing fairly well but the general condi- 
tion is below the average owii g to the lateness of the winter rains. 
The calving season promises well. A fair amount of butter is made 
and the separator is a favourite on most farms, but there are no 
creameries or cheese factories in the division. Slaughter stock is 
improving and selling at high rates Horses are scarce and below 
the usual condition for the time of year, serviceable draught animals 
(horses or mules) go as high as £30. Attention is again being given 
to horse bree nng m this division. This is not a sheep district but 
the small flocks are doing well. Goats (Afrikander) and pigs arc^ 
both prospering. Ostriches are doing well though some of the young 
birds are suffer i g from tapeworm. 

Mossel Bay. —September was windy and very wet, but October 
calmed down a little. * Fortunately hail has been absent. The veld 
is in prime condition and may improve later on. In cereals wheats 
and oais are doing well and good crops are being anticipated. 
Mealies are planted along the Gourii25 River but make no show as 
yet. Lucerne is growing in favour and in at least two wards is 
exte^imvely ctiltivated and doing well. Fruit promises well, oranges 
in particular being in excellent condition. Cattle are doing well with 
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the exception of a few cases of sponsziekte. Dairying is not general 
as yet. One private creamery does fairly well, and batter making is 
carried on extensively by individuals but there is no cheese making. 
Horses are improving and command from £20 to £40. Mules £20 
according to size. Sheep are doing well, the wool clip promising to 
be excellent. There is some scab in some of the wards but as a rule 
the division is fairly free. Ostriches are doing well on the whole 
though tapeworm is playing bavoc among the birds in some parts, 
and in others the feathers have suffered a good deal from the preva- 
lent rain. Lucerne is mentioned as “ appearing to be an antidote for 
tapeworm/^ Cape goats and pigs are prospering. 

Malmesbury. — From a wet and cold September we have passed 
to a hot and dry October and the season though a little late is full of 
promise. The rainfall is above the average of several years past and 
the condition of the veld is grand. Cereals are doing well 
particularly wheat, there being scarcely any rust as yet. Oats 
promise a heavy crop. Algerian shows no sign of rust but the Cape 
variety is dead with that disease. Barley is doing well, also rye, 
and what lucerne there is looks healthy. Vines are flourishing. A 
great many American grafts are being planted here. Stock improv- 
ing generally as the season advances. Cattle are doing well the 
calving season with a few exceptions, proving favourable. The 
creamery finds plenty of support and there is a good deal of individ- 
ual butter making as well. Horses are scarce and mange is preva- 
lent. Decgnt riding horses are running about £40, and draught 
animals range from £20 as high as £50. Mules run from £20 
upwards. Sheep show up well and shearing is now in full swing. 
The clip promises to be a good one though scab is fairly prevalent. 
Lambs are not prospering so well. Cape goats and pigs are 
thriving. 


Riversdale. — The rains came late this year and hardly any 
summer heat has been felt as yet. From the 1st of January to date 
19.b2 in. was registered at the local gaol. The veld eveiy where is 
remarkably fine being covered with grass and flowers and could 
carry much more stock at present. Crops of all kinds promise well. 
Bust has shQyru itself in Medeah wheat which up to the present has 
been immune. Algerian oats are mostly sown. The s*>wing of oats 
this year has not been on so large a scale as last year, Oatt^heaves 
of a very superior quality are raised in this district. Mealies are 
only just being put m. Lucerne does very well indeed. Am led to 
believe that the present will be a very trying year for rust owing to 
damp, and the prevalence of heavy fogs earlier in the year. All 
kinds of fruit are grown, bub it has not yet been taken up as an 
indusiry. All citrous fruits suffer from red scale, and fumigation 
has nob as yet been generally adopted. Apple trees suffer from^ 
wooly aphis and peach from white scale. Cape Vine stocks only are 
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planted. Vines look very well. Salpliuring for Oidiura has already 
begun. The district is as yet free from Phylloxera. Cattle generally 
are in splendid condition^ owing to the veld affording fine pasturage 
in consequence of heavy rainfall. September is ihe calving season^ 
and a large number of calves will be reared this year. Cattle of all 
kinds are fetching very high prices. Dairying is carried on in the 
old-fashioned primitive style. Butter should be plentiful later on as 
the grass gets stronger. Slaughter stock is scarce owing to the 
larger, heavier and older animals having been sold to butchers. 
There is certainly a desire on the part of owners of breeding stock to 
improve the qoality of animals reared by them. Stallions of good 
breed are rare. Young one year-old colts (ordinary) sell at about 
£20. Well-bred from imported stock yearlings fetch £45 and £50. 
Tear old mules about £10. Owners of donkeys are not inclined to 
part with the young ones. All horses are sound, healthy and in good 
condition. The lambing season is satisfactory, and is now over. 
Sheep generally are scabby. Slaughter stock is scarce. Earlier in 
the year large numbers were sold to surrounding districts both for 
slaughter and breeding purposes. The condition of the goats in this 
district is satisfactory. Owners are now dipping chiefly for tick 
which is very prevalent at this time of year. Ostriches are doing 
very well. They run at this time of the year over the farms which 
in most oase*^ are enclosed, and later on in lucerne camps. Large 
numbers of chicks were lost owing to incessant rains of September 
just as they were hatched. All farmers keep some pigs, but as an 
industry it has not yet been taken up. 

« 

Oathcart. — The heavy rains and snows of this season make it the 
wettest known for many years. September was very wet and 
October is bringing strong Northerly winds. The veld is excellent, 
but short ; and there are no signs of locusts as yet. Wheat is doing 
fairly well but backward ; the frost destroyed a few small patches. 
Oats are also doing well in spite of late sowing and a heavy crop is 
anticipated in some of the wards. Lucerne is not grown muon in 
this district. The fruit season does not pi’omise well, the frost 
having nipped most of it. Oxen are low in condition owing to 
heavy work and others are fairly well for the season. Dairying is 
carried on extensively in the district by individuals, but there is no 
creamery. Slaughter stock are in fair condition only, hut good prices 
are obtainable, averaging about £20. Horses are generally in low 
condition unless stabled and m^nge is very prevalent. Prices range 
from £30 to £50, Sheep are in fair condition and the wool crops 
look promising. Unfortunately scab has been introduced from the 
Orange River Colony into some of the flocks and wire worm infects 
others. 

Middelburg.— As a rule the veld is very dry in September and 
October but thanks to the early rains this year it is in very fair 
condition. High winds and hot weather prevailed at the beginning 
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of October but should raiu fall again shortly as is anticipated an 
excellent season may be expected. Locusts have disappeared. 
Wheat and oats are looking well though not so much of the former 
was sown as usual. Nearly every farmer in the district grows lucerne 
and it is looking very well indeed though a little backward. Fruit 
has suffered by the frosts. Cattle are doing fairly weU with few 
cases of disease^ and the calving is promising. Dairying is growing 
in favour, the one creamery being well supported. Slaughter 
animals in fair condition realise excellent prices, but the majority are 
poor. Generally speaking horses are doing fairly well for the time 
of year, but influenza and strangles are prevalent in one ward. 
Decent animals average about £30. Sheep are doing fairly well and 
the wool is promising but scab is very prevalent. Slaughter stock 
scarce but doing well. Angoras are doing very well and a heavy 
clip is anticipated. Ostriches are also doing well with a promise of 
good pluckings. Baboons are troublesome. 

Herschel. — Light rains and windy changeable weather mark the 
season, but the veld is very good for the time of year. Wheat looks 
well, oats are promising and mealies are fairly good, but there is 
very little lucerne cultivated. Frost has damaged the fruit in some 
places. Cattle are low in condition and rinderpest is here, but the 
calving season should be fairly up to the average. Horses scarce, 
poor in condition and mangy. Sheep are doing fairly well, slaughter 
stock being scarce. The lambing should equal the ordinary season. 
Angoras are doing fairly well and a medium clip is anticipated. 
Pigs are plentiful but poor owing to care and want of feeding. 


Hopetown, — The season so far has been very dry in this district 
very little rain having fallen. Locusts have disappeared, however, 
and the veld, if anything, is better than usual at this time of year. 
Cereals are not much sown, the little wheat we have is looking well. 
Fruit promises well and though scarce is good. Cattle are doing 
fairly well with the promises of a good calving season, while 
slaughter stock being scarce realise good prices. Horses are poor 
and scarce, averaging from £25 to £40. Sheep are poor, generally 
speaking, and scab is prevalent. The wool clip is not promising. 
Ostriches are thriving and the plucking promises to be excellent. 
Pigs are scarce. 

Fraserburg. — ^With very slight rainfall, in fact the driest season 
known for yearsinsome parts of the division — and changeable weather 
alternately hot and cold, the prospects are not so bright. The rain- 
fall for September was *87 compared to 1‘37 for the same period last 
year. The veld is short for the time of year, but fairly good. No 
locusts have made their appearance as yet. Cereals are oonse*- 
queutly not a heavy crop, but those that are grown look very well. 
Lucerne what little there is, looks veiy healthy and seems to thrive 
everywhere. Good fruit crops are anticipated. All stock are 
7 
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suffering more or less from the droughty but there is very little sick- 
ness about. Cattle are doing fairly well, with a calving season 
on the whole, well up to the average. Horses and mules are poor, 
scarce, and expensive. Scab is prevalent among the sheep 
in some wards and in others the drought has carried off a few 
thousands. Those left are not doing over well. All goats do well 
here but Angoras are not plentiful. Ostriches,the few we have, seem 
to be thriving. 

Tarka, — ^The September rains which were heavier than usual 
brought all vegetation on splendidly, but there has been no rain since 
and the country is beginning to feel the need of some. The season is 
well above the average and, if the rains fall, is full of promise. Wheat 
on dry lands is not looking so well though a good crop is expected. 
A good crop of oats is expected, large quantities having been sown 
but the want of rain is checking growth. Lucerne, where grown, 
has been of immense benefit to the farmers during the spring for 
lambs, but it is not by any means general. Fruit has mostly been killed 
off by the late frosts. It promised very well early in the season. 
Cattle are doing fairly well, good useful animals being scarce and 
expensive. They rule from £30 and £35 upwards. Sheep are in 
good condition for the season and the increase of lambs is satisfactory. 
Scab is noticeably prominent in some parts of the district. Slaughter 
animals are scarce and command the highest prices on record. 

^Hanover. — Rains are wanted badly in this district for both crops 
and stock as up to the present the season has been very dry. 
La fact it compares very unfavourably with last year. It is hot at 
the date of reporting (October 15) and cloudy with indications of 
min. The veld is very fair, but withering fast for want of rain. 
Locusts are reported in Ward 2 in several large swarms making south- 
east. Cereal crops are looking fairly well but oats are not so heavily 
sown as last year. Fruit is doing well and an excellent crop is 
expected. Cattle are doing fairly but the calving was not so good as 
last year. Wool promises well, hut scab is very prevalent. The 
flocks are doing fairly well. Angoras do well here, the kidding 
having been favourable. Ostriches are also doing well but tie 
nesting was late on account of late rains. 

Sutherland. — The season is fairly good bat cold, the veld is good. 
Cereals^re scarce but what little there is looks well. Fruit is 
promising. Cattle are in fair condition with a good calving season, 
slaughter animals command high prices. Horses, mules and donkeys 
scarce; prices high. Sheep are in fair condition, scab is plentillil 
and the wool belew the average. 
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THE TRANSKEL 


EUiotdale. — Nice rains fell during the early part of September 
and a little ploughing resulted, but since then hot, dry and heavy 
winds have prevailed and the ground has become very hard. The 
pasturage, however, is good, and stock of all kinds are in good 
condition and free from disease. There are only three or four cases 
of scab in the District. 

Kokstad. — During September very little rain fell, and the 
weather was rather dryer than is usual for the season of the year. 
However, the veld has retained its former healthy appearance. 
While in some of the more sheltered parts of the district good 
spring grass is growing in abundance. No diseases amongst cattle, 
horses, or goats have been reported and there is every reason to 
believe that stock in general is thriving throughout the district. 
Every hope is entertained for a prosperous season and farmers look 
upon the approaching Spring as the most promising they have 
anticipated for many years. 

St. Marks. — There is very little to report on this subject for the 
past month. The natives are busily engaged in ploughing. 
Pasturage is plentiful, and stock, both large and small, are in very 
fair condition. No contagious diseases were reported during 
September. 

Tsolo. — Very fair rams fell during the month of September and 
the pasturage is coming on rapidly. Very little if any ploughing 
however has been done, the people are waiting for the cattle to 
recover from the June blizzard and it is early for mealie sowing, 
although kaffir corn should be now in the ground. Stock of all 
kinds are recovering rapidly and a favourable season is anticipate -1, 
Strong winds prevailed during September, particularly on the 23rd, 
and a frost on the 26th. The latter however beyond scorching the 
tops of the potato crops did no harm to the fruit. The district is 
free of stock diseases. 

Tsomo. — Rainfall at this station during the past month was 1*45 
inches. Natives started ploughing their lands and sowing kaffir corn 
about the middle of September, An outbreak of Rinderpest was 
reported and infected herds were placed in quarantine and 
inoculated. The disease has not spread beyond the quarantined area. 
The origin of the outbreak has been traced to two cattle which were 
brought from Gala disdrict in August lasfe. Two outbreaks oE Red water 
occurred, and the infected cattle have been placed in quarantine. 
Stock on the whole is in very fair condition. 


Idufcywa — In September we had good rains, the pasturage is very 
good, and all stock is improving in condition. A good deal of 
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ploughing has been done and the hope at present is that there will 
be good crops. The sheep however are almost all suffering from 
scab. The sheep Inspectors state that the cold rains which fell 
during June caused this, as up to that time the flocks were practically 
clean. Until such time as the kraals are thoroughly cleaned and 
oibinfected the disease will it is feared remain. Of course the 
Natives are not ablo to expend the money it would cost to do this, 
but Government may be able to assist them as it did the Farmers in 
Ihe Colony some six years ago. 

Elliot. — A few nice showers of rain have fallen and the pasture is 
much improved. No new cases of Einderpest have been reported 
since the 26th of August ; the disease is well in hand ; the district is 
still under quarantine. 

Qumbu. — Ploughing operations are delayed as rain is needed. The 
pasturage however remains in good condition. One case of glanders 
occurred during the month. The animal was at once shot and the 
carcass buried by the owner on the suggestion of the Veterinary 
Department. 

Nqamakwe — The rainfall registered during September was 2*62 
inches. Some very cold weather was experienced during the early 
part of that month, accompanied by heavy showers of rain. 
Pasturage is plentiful and stock in good condition. No cases of 
Lung-sickness have been reported. Einderpest has not yet 
appeared in this district. 

Xalanga. — There was scanty pasturage during September and 
all stock in poor condition. There have been a great m«ny cases of 
mange in horses. Several cases of Einderpest occurred in the early 

K b of August but the disease now appears to b© dying out. A 
e rain has fallen but not in sufficient quantity to do much good. 

TT mzim kulu. — Seasonable spring weather has much improved the 
grazing veld, and all stock is looking well for this time of year. The 
solitary case of Glanders has died out and no further outbreak has 
occurred. Rinderpest has b» oken out in Ixopo district Natal, within 
five Miles of our border, and 14 head are at present suffering from the 
disease on one farm. The outbreak has been duly brought to notice 
of Government and suggestions made as to action to be taken to 
prevent the spread of the disease to this territory, as the main 
road to East Griqual and passes through the quarantine area. 

Butterworth. — No rains have fa len this month (Ocfcoher) but the 
pasturage is good and stock^in good condition. Cultivation is being 
carried on the ground being still moist, the result of the copious 
rains earlier in the spriag. There have so far been no locusts in 
this district this Reason. 
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Nqueleni. — As a result of the abundant rainfall during the early 
part of September the whole country is beautifully green^ and con- 
sequently stock of all kinds are in a flourishing condition. A little 
ploughing was done, but the majority of the people are waiting for 
the later rains. The price of grain is high being about £l to £1 5s. 
per bag. i 

Kentani. — During the past month a good deal of ploughing has 
been done but owing to fear of the worm the Natives are delaying 
putting in their main crop of mealies until next month. The lands 
already ploughed have been sown chiefly with Kaffir Corn. Owing 
to recent good rains the pasturage is in splendid condition and stock 
generally speaking is looting well. One case of Anthrax in cattle is 
reported and the cattle quarantined, but as yet no further outbreak. 

Mqanduli. — There is nothing to report beyond a scare of Rinder- 
pest along the Xora River. One beast had died of Gall-sickness and 
at a neighbouring kraal a hiefer took sick and its symptoms were 
puzzling. Ten days later the beast died and on examination the 
cause of death was found to be a growth or tumour in the intestines. 
GaU-sickness has appeared at Qokolweni and Ngwara otherwise 
stock of all kinds are in good condition and rapidly increasing. A 
little wheat sown amongst the more progressive natives looks 
promising but otherwise the lands are vacaut. Ploughing on account 
of rains fallen should be in good time. 

Willowvale. — The copious rains that fell during the early part of 
last month put the plough in motion especially along the coast, and 
veld and stock are much benefited. So far, this district is still free 
from Rinderpest and other contagious diseases. 

Tabanknlu. — September was characterised by very varied 
weather, ranging from hot winds to slight frost. The absence of 
rain retarded growth of all kinds, though the veld is coming on 
grandly. Stock is in good condition and ro disease reported. 

Bizana. — Nice rains fell during September and the pasture, which 
has never been really bad during the winter, is now in first rate 
order. In some parts the rain has been sufficient for ploughing to 
commence. 

Libode. — During the early part of September several heavy 
showers of rain visited the district thus enabling the Natives to 
commence their ploughing operations rather earlier in the season 
than is generally the case. In many parts the mealies are several 
inches above the ground so that there is evidently a prospect of a 
good number of early crops in the district. Stock of all kinds are 
looking in splendid condition but there are still a large number of 
small stock b^^dly affected with scab. The new pasturage is at 
present in an aT3undant and luxniions condition. 
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Iiusikisiki. — An oatbreak o£ glanders took place some weeks ago 
among the horses of Messrs. Kilroe Bros., Post Contractors, The 
stable, consisting of nine horses, was promptly quarantined* and the 
horse infected was destroyed. Government are taking steps to have 
all the horses along the line tested by Mallein, the want of a qualified 
man to perform the operation has caused a considerable delay. 
Horses and cattle are otherwise in a flourishing condition. 


Mount Fletcher.— High winds prevailed here during September 
with no rain worth mentioning. The natives have, notwithstanding, 
commenced ploughing, the ground being still damp from the snow 
fall in June. The veld is green and quite sufficient for stock of all 
sorts. No disease has been reported during the month amongst 
stock which is in fair condition. 


Flagstaff. — ^We had a few ligjh^t showers during September and 
some of the natives are beginning to plough. The pasturage at 
present is excellent and stock are in good condition. The district is 
free from all diseases among stock. The natives are making very 
anxious inquiries about the rumoured approach of Rinderpest. 
Should this disease actually make its appearance in this district, I do 
not consider the natives will need much pressure to inoculate as some 
of them are already anxious to begin. 

Mount Ayliff. — ^The general condition of the veld is satisfactory, 
but there is a great need of rain. The rainfall during September 
was insignificant, and the grass which has come on nicely up to the 
present is beginning to feel the want. Por the same reason the 
ploughing season is delayed and this is cansing a certain amount of 
anxiety. There is only one area under quarantine for lungsickness. 
Stock otherwise is very healthy. 

St. Johns. — In parts of the district light rains fell during 
September enabling the Natives to break up ground for this season^s 
sowing. Stock of all kinds are healthy ana in good condition. 

Mount Frere- — High winds prevailed during the most part of 
September, and very little rain has fallen. No ploughing has yet 
been done. Stock has improved in condition, and Lungsickness is 
on the decrease, very few areas now remaining infected. Rinderpest 
has not yet broken out in the district. There are a few cases of scab 
amongst sheep. 

Matatiele. — Owing to a scanty rainfall during September very 
little ploughing has been done. The veld, however, has improved a 
great deal and stock are in better condition. No diseases were 
reported. 



ARTIFICIAL MANURES, 


The annexed list showing the agents from whom the various 
artificial manures may be obtained, and the current prices, is 
published for the information and guidance of agriculturists. 

Full particulars as to the composition of the respective fertilizers 
can be obtained on application to the agents ; and attention is also 
invited to the analyses published in the Agricultural Journal of 9th 
January, 2nd April and 11th June, 1896; 30th Sept., 1897; 27th 
Oct,, 1898; 13th April, 6th July, 1899 and 18th July, 1901. 


Lisr OP Febtilizebs. 


Attwell & Co., 

Cape Town, 
(^ents for Alex. 
Cross & Sons, Ltd., 
Glasgow.) 


Special Boot Guano . . £6 10 

Potato and Grain Guano . . 8 5 

Nitrate of Soda , . . . 12 0 

Superphosphates 39/40 per cent . . 6 0 

Scotia Basic Slag (cont. 30 per 
cent. Tribasic Phosphate of Lime) 4 16 
Sulphate of Ammonia , . 0 19 

(Prices free on trucks, Cape Town) 


0 per ton of 2,000 lb, 
0 

^ >> »i 

0 «] «« 


C per 100 lb. 


Jas. Searight & Co., 
Cape Town. 


Jas. Searight & Co., 
Cape Town. 


No. 1 Superphosphates . . £5 0 0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

(containing 12*14 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 26*30 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Lime). . . 

No. 2 Superphosphates . • 5 10 0 „ „ 

(containing 14*16 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 30*35 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Lime). 

No. 3 Superphosphates . , £6 0 0 per ton of 2,000 lb, 

(containing 17' 18 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 37*39 per cent. Tribasic 
Phosphate of Lim^. 

Vine Fertilizers .. ,.9 0 0 „ „ 


A reduction of 6s. per 2,000 lbs. is allowed on orders of 100 bags or more. Special 
rates can be arranged if delivery is taken ex importing steamer, the goods being 
trucked at Docks. 


Woodhead, Plant 
& Oo. 

Cape Town. 


De Waal & Co., 
Cape Town. 


Thomas* Phosphate Powder £4 15 

Superphosphates 5 15 

Nitrate of Soda 14 0 

Muriate of Potash 16 0 

Sulphate of Potash 16 0 

Wheat Fertilizer 8 10 

Kainit .. 4 15 

Potato 1 15 

Vineyard Manure 1 15 

Tobacco Manure 1 15 

Sulphate of Ammonia 1 2 

Subject to a discount for cash. 


0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 per 200 lb. 

2 

^ t* 

6 per 100 lb 


Jadoo Fibre lOs. 6d. per bale of 100 lb. 
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Potato, Vegetablo and General 

garden . • . , £8 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

If less than ^ton 18s. 6d, 
per bag of 200 Ib, 

Pure Ground Bone . . , . £6 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb, 

If less than ^ ton 13s 6d, 
per bag of 200 lb. 

Quick-acting Bone and Potash 

IMizture « • . . £7 per ton of 2,000 lb. If less 

than i ton 16s. per bag of 
2001b. 

Selected Bone Meal for Cattle, 

Horses, Pigs and Poultry . . 15s. 6d. per 100 lb. ; special 

price per ton. 

Bone Grit for Fowls . . 12s. 6d. per lOO lb. 

Superphosphates . . Wholesale only. 

Malcomess & Co., “ Maloomess ” A. Fertilizer, for 
E. London. Potatoes, Mealies, Vegetables, 

Orange and other trees . . £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 
“Malcomess” B. Fertilizer, for 
cereals, especially wheat . . £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 
Accompanied by guaranteed 
analysis by Prof. Hahn . . (less 5 per cent for cash), 

James Flower & Sons, “ H.B.T.” Gypsum . . . . £3 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Cape Town. 

Pure Ground Bone Meal , . £8 10s. „ „ 

(in bags f.o. trucks — Cape 
Town). 

Government Guano '.—Ordinary Guano ,, . . £6 10s, per ton of 2,000 lb, 

or 13s. per bag of 200 lb. 
Rook Guano . , . . £6 17s. per ton of 2,000 lb, 

or 13s. 9d. per bag of 200 lb 
For use within limits of Coloiry. 

Price includes delivery at Gape Town Railway Station. 

D. B. Hockly & Co., “ Hockly’s Special Fertilizer.” ] £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

East London. A complete manure for all crops j less 5 per cent for cash. 

Pure Bone Meal . , , , Special Price 

J, G. Steytler & Co., Phosphates or Basic Slag £i 2 6 per ton of 10 bags each 200 lb. 

Cape Town, Superphosphates .. 4 12 G 

Dissolved Bone 6 7 6 

Grain Fertilizer 7 0 0 

Potato Fertilizer 8 0 0 

Vine Fertilizer 8 0 0 

Henry Bies & Co. Agents for the Lawes Chemical 
East London. Manure Co., Ltd., of 59, Mark 
Lane, London, who prepare ferti- 
lizers for them, uhich they sell 
at the undermentioned rates:— 

Bies^ Potato Fertilizer 15s. to 17s. 6d. per bag of 200 lb, 

„ Special Dissolved Bone 8s. 6d. to 10s. „ of 100 lb. 

„ Special Cerea Manure 8s. 6d. to 10s. „ of „ 

„ Ordinarj' 7s. Cd. to 9s. „ of „ 

For the potato fertilizer they make a redaction of Is. 6d . per hag on orders for 10 to 
25 bags, 2s. on orders for 30 to 60 bags, and 2s. 6d. on orders for 50 to 100 bags. For 
the other three lines they make reductions of 6d., Is. and Is. 6d. per bag respectively 
on orders for 10 to 26, 80 to 50, and 50 to 100 bags. Analysis guaranteed as per list, 


White, Ryan & Co., 
Cape Town. 


White, Byan & Co., 
Cape Town. 



THE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CAPE TOWN. 

Messrs. Wm. Spilhaus and Oo. report under date, October 25th, as follows : — 

Ostrich Feathers . — There was again a moderate quantity offered on our local sale 
this week. We are pleased to report that a better tone prevailed, and we may make 
prices firmer, especially noticeable in blacks and drabs. Business for the day ; 1,292 lb., 
which realised £1,900. We quote : 



£ s. 

d 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Whites (primes) 

10 10 

0 

15 

0 

u 

Blacks (Long) . . 

4 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

Firsts 

7 10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Long Medium 

2 

10 

0 

3 10 

0 

Seconds 

6 10 

0 

6 

10 

u 

Medium 

1 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

Thirds 

3 10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Short 

0 

6 

0 

0 10 

0 

Inferior and stalky 

1 10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Long Floss • . 

1 

6 

0 

1 10 

0 

Byooks 

4 10 

0 

6 

0 

u 

Medium Floss 

0 

7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Feminas (super) 

6 10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Short Floss . . 

0 

2 

6 

0 5 

0 

Firsts 

4 10 

0 

6 

10 

0 

Drabs (Long) . . 

2 

5 

0 

3 5 

0 

Seconds 

3 0 

0 

4 

0 

u 

Long Medium 

1 

6 

0 

1 10 

0 

Thirds 

2 0 

0 

2 

10 

u 

Medium 

0 10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Inferior 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

c» 

Short 

0 

2 

0 

0 4 

0 

Dark 

3 10 

0 

5 

0 

(' 

Long Floss , . 

1 

5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Spadonas (White) 

1 10 

0 

2 

10 

1 

Medium 

0 

6 

0 

0 10 

0 

Light and Dark 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

Short 

0 

2 

0 

0 3 

0 

Boos (White) . . 

1 0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Inferior Long 






Light 

0 17 

6 

1 

5 

0 

Blacks & Drabs 

0 15 

0 

1 0 

0 

Black Butts .. 

0 7 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

4 

0 

0 5 

0 

l^ark • % 

0 7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Wiry 

0 

0 

6 

0 0 

6 

Inferior 

0 3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Chicks 

0 

0 

6 

U 1 

0 

— A sale of 

part of 

the Darling 

wools 

was held on Tuesday; 

competition on 

these was very keen, and high prices 

were 

obtained. ;Mr. F. 

Duokitt’s 

wool again 


fetched the top price of 8id. per lb. On yesterday’s sale mostly Karoo wools were 
offered. Superior parcels tot combing sold at from 64d. to d^d. Ordinary fetched from 
5Jd. to 6d. per lb. We make prices easier with restricted competition. Wo quote 
]^roo grease for combing, 5|d. to GJd. pet lb. ; Karoo grease for scouring, 4id. to 5Jd. 
per lb. ; snow-whites, orfinaiy, Is. did, to Is. IJd. per lb. ; snow-whites, super, Is. 2|d. 
to Is. 4Jd. per lb. ; snow-whites, extra super, Is. 5d. to Is. 5jd. per lb. 

Our quotations are unchanged for merinos, but Cape skins we can quote Id, 
higher. We quote . Merino long wools, 5Jd. per lb. ; merino short wools, d^d. per lb, ; 
pelts, S^d. per lb. ; bastards, 3Jd. per lb.; goatskins (sound), lOd. per lb.; sundried, 
6d. ; scurvy, 6d. each; Angoras, 4d. per lb.; pelts, 3d. per lb.; Capes, Is. lOd. each; 
cut, Is. ; damaged, 6d. each ; other descriptions according to quality. 

POET ELIZABETH. 

Messrs. John Daverin Co., of Port Elizabeth report under date, October 17 : — 

Ostrich Feathers , — The market was well supplied this week with the usual average 
assortment. Competition was active, especially on Tuesday, when prices showed some 
advance on those current last week. 

The total value of Feathers sold on the public market this week amounted to 
£7,784 16s. 4d., and weighed 4,210 lbs. 9| ozs. 

We quote the following as current prices for 



£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 


£ 3 . 

d. 

£ b. 

d. 

Primes Good to 





Blacks Long . 

3 10 

0 

6 0 

0 

super 

12 0 

0 

18 0 

0 

Medium 

1 6 

0 

2 10 

0 

Whites Firsts 

0 

0 

10 10 

0 

Short 

0 6 

0 

0 15 

0 

Seconds 

5 16 

0 

7 10 

0 

Wirey 

0 0 

6 

0 1 

0 

Thirds 

3 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

Floss 

0 6 

0 

1 7 

6 

Feminas Tipp^ 





Drabs Long 

2 0 

0 

3 5 

0 

and Gtey 

5 10 

0 

9 10 

0 

Medium 

0 15 

0 

1 15 

0 

Seconds 

2 16 

0 

4 10 


Short 

0 1 

6 

0 5 

0 

Thirds 

1 6 

0 

2 10 

0 ' 

Wirey 

0 0 

C 

0 1 

0 

Fancy 

4 10 

0 

7 0 

0 ' 

FIdsr 

0 5 

0 

1 7 

6 

White 

1 2 

6 

1 10 

0 , 

Spadonas Light 

1 5 

0 

2 10 

0 

Light 

0 15 

0 

1 0 

0 1 

Dark 

0 12 

6 

1 10 

0 

Coloured & Dark 

0 4 

0 

0 12 

1 

Chicks 

0 0 

a 

U 1 

6 
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agricultubal journal* 


Wool . — This market continues very iirni, and a Eair amount of business has been 
done in the open market during the week at full prices. On the ^ public market 
yesterday many lots with length and quality excited good competition, but short, 
wasty, and uiisiglitly Wools were neglected and brought low [iriccs. We <|uotc : 


Snowwhito Extra 
. Superior . . IGd 

SnoAvwhite Superior . . 15d 

Do Good to Superior 1-id 

Do Inferior Faulty 12Jd 

Grease, Super Grassveld 6jd 

Do Karoo , . 

Do Mixed Veld S^d 

Grease Light, faultless, 

medium Grassveld,. 5Jd 

Grease, Lignt, faultless, 

medium Karoo . . 5Jd 

Grease, Light, faultless, 

medium short Karoo 5Jd 


16Jd 

151d 

lad 

13|d 

Vd 

6d 

6ja 


(id 


sja 

5^d 


Grease, Short, faulty 
and wasty . . 4 ^d 

C\ rease, Coarse and 
Coloured . . 2^d 

Scoured, Coarse and 
Coloured .. Sjd 

Free State Grassveld 
Grease, long . . 5Jd 

Free State medium 
grown, light, , . 5d 

Free State short, faulty 
and wasty .. 4Jd 

Free State Karoo, long 5d 


4ia 

3a 

8d 

r/id 

5id 

5d 


Moliair , — ^There is a limited demand for Winter Hair at 9d to 9Jd, and 12Jd to 18d 
for Kids, and several sales have been made at these prices. For Summer Firsts and 
Kids there is at present no enquiry, and no sales have been made during the week. 
We quote ; 


Kids, superfine 

Is 

7d 

Is 8d 

IMixed Free State Hair Os 

8Jd 

Superior Clips 
Ordinary Clips 

Os lOid 

Os lid 

Seconds and Grey . . 

Os 

6d 

Os 

9id 

Os lOd 

Thirds . . 

Os 

4d 

Long Blue Free State 



Winter . . 

Os 

oa 

Hair . . 

Os 

lOd 

Os lid 

Do Kids 

Is 

Od 


Os 9Ad 
Os §d 
Os 44d 
Ob 9Jd 
Is Id 


Shins . — We sold Sheepbkins this week at 5i;d in bundles ; Pelts, 8Jd, Capes, Is 2Jd ; 
damaged, 5^d each ; Angoras, 6id ; Shorn, 4^ ; damaged, 2ja ; Goat, ll|d ; damaged, 
5Jd per lb ; Springbok, 9d each. 

Bides . — We sold this week sundried Hides at 74d, and for damaged 5Ad ; Drysalted 
6Jd and Thirds 4d. 

Borns . — We sold parcels all round at 4Jd eich. 


EAST LONDON. 

27ie East London Dispatch reports under date October, 17th : — 

Wool, ~ While the general tenor of mail advices shows nothing of any moment as 
afSeoting the position, still some operators appear less keen on following the market at 
prices now ruling. As however statistically the position is sound, it is not anticipated 
there will be much, if any, weakness in prices in the more immediate future, provided 
sellers continue to meet the market for fine wool. Locally there has not been any 
large quantity of wool dealt in, owing to arrivals of the new clip being still very small, 
while from old stocks buyers are holding aloof unless at lower rates than sellers arc 
prepared to accept. Comprised in the total of some 200 bales that have changed hands 
this week are a few Komgha clips, medium to long wool, quitted at 6Jd. to 6|d., and 
short 6id. rather earthy, Kei Eoad wools have made, for short 6|d., and long up to 
7Jd. Transkei greases have been dealt in at 5Jd. per lb and Basuto wools (last seasonsl 
at 5d. Queenstown style of long wool made 6d. Ic is as yet rather early to comment 
on the condition of the new clip. Still, what has come in is rather more earthy than 
was anticipated. 

JfoJiair.— Locally a few bales of fine hair have changed hands on the basis of lid. 
for firsts. Other qualities, however, remain out of request at prices wanted by up- 
country consignors. 

Bidh . — With freer receipts more could be done, particularly in sun dried hides, for 
which enquiry is fibirly general, outside rates being readily paid for these on arrival. 
Dry salted hides are barely so firm. We quote : sun dried hides, 6id, to 6id, : dry 
salted, 5gd. to 6ld. ; wet, 4|d. to 4Jd. 

SMns . — At from 5d. to 5^d. per lb. for fair average parcels of wooled skins the 
market is fairly steady, goat- skins sell at lOd. to lO^d., Angoras sound at 3d. to54d. ; 
damaged at 4d. to 5d. each. 



GOVEBNMENT NOTICES 


Farmers’ Apprentices. Dairy Assistants, &c- 


As inquiries are from time to time received from young men from abroad as to 
where they may serve apprenticeship or gain practical experience of farming in this 
‘Colony, before starting on their own account, the Secretary for Agriculture invites 
Fanners who are willing to receive young men of good character, for this purpose, 
to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agriculture, stating the class 
of farming they do, how many young men they' are prepared to take, and for what 
period they would enter into an agreement. 

It is not probable that these young men will be in a position to give more than their 
free services in return for the experience they will gain ; that is, they will not be able 
to pay any fee ; and they will look to receiving free board and lodging in return for 
'their services. 

It is to Farmers, therefore, who are willing to grant such young men free board 
and lodging in return for services rendered, that this application is especially addressed. 

With reference to the above notice to Farmers, the Secretary for Agriculture now 
invites young men who are willing to engage themselves as Farmers’ Apprentices in 
Cape Colony to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agriculture, Cape 
Town. The apprentice will gain experience in farming in South Africa, and have an 
opportunity for spying out the land before starting on his own farm. To the new 
comer from another country this is essential, for he has much to learn and unlearn. 

Many applications for such Apprentices have been received from Farmers in the 
^Colony, It will be noted that the Apprentice will neither receive wages, nor pay a fee. 
He will get free board and lodging in return for his services, and at the same time 
acquire the experience he is in need of. 

Applications for employment have also been received from several Lady Dairy 
Experts and Dairy Assistants ; and Dairy Farmers and others desiring to avail them- 
selves of the services of such are invited to register their names with this Department, 
giving particulars as to situation and extent of operations, etc. and salary and other 
emoluments they are prepared to offer. 


The Outbreak of Rabies. 


By command of H.B. the Governor the following Proclamation No. 163 of 
September 4th, 1^2 is published in the Govemvient Qa::ette. 

Under’and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by Act No. 27 of 
1893, entitled the “ Animal Diseases Act 1893,” I do hereby proclaim, declare and 
make known that whereas it has been represented to me that the disease known as 
Babibs is prevalent among Dogs in Southern Rhodesia the introduction of all Dogs 
and other Carnivora and Monkeys from Southern Rhodesia or from the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate intoithis Colony shall be and is hereby prohibited, and that all Dogs and 
other Carnivora and Monkeys which may enter or be introduced into this Colony in 
contravention ofjthis Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 

And I do hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and after the 
date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

And I do strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Field-cornet and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any person who 
may cont’* •^ene the same. 
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AQBiciJi.a;aEi>x jocbnal. 


Oattle from G-erman South-west Africa. 


By Command of H.B., the Governor, the following Proclamation, No. 122 of 1901, 
is published : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by Act No. il of 1893 and Act No. 2 
of 1897, 1 do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Proclamation, No. 18, bearing date January 21, 1901, it shall and 
may bo lawful, from and after the date hereof, to introduce Horned Cattle into this 
Colony from that portion ef the Territory of Gorman South West Africa, which lies 
south of the Quarantine Belt established by the Government of the said Territory at 
about the 24th parallel of South Latitude, subject to the Regulations contained in the 
Schedule hereto. 

God Save The Kino. 


Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, 
this 16th day of July, 1901. 

Walter Hely-ITutohinson, 

Governor. 


By Command of His Excellency the Governor in Council, 

P. H, PAUBE. 


Schedule to foregoing Proclamation., 


(1) . The person in charge of the cattle introduced under this Proclamation shall 
obtain and have in his possession a certificate in the form set forth in Annexure ** A ” 
hereto, issued and signed by a competent and responsible Officer or person delegated 
for this purpose by the Government of German South West Africa. 

(2) The person in charge ot such cattle ih liable to be called upon to produce the 
certificate aforesaid, to any Pield-cornet, Police Officer or owner of land which the 
cattle may pass or be passing. 

(3) Any person who shall contravene any of the provisions of these regulations shall, 
upon conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding Fifty Pounds Sterling, or in default 
of payment to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not 
exceeding Three Months unless such fine be sooner paid. 


ANliTEXUBE “A.” 

I do hereby certify that the undermentioned cattle have not come from a locality 
north of the Quarantine Belt established by the Government of German South West 
Africa about the 24th parallel of South latitude, nor from a locality in which conta- 
gious disease is known to exist, and that they are free from disease, viz : — 

Number and general description! 

of oattle and place from ■ 

which sent. j 

Owner’s name and address. 

Name of person in charge. 

Place in Cape Colony to 1 

which cattle are being 

sent. j 

Signature of Official of German 
Government, 



Title 

Place 



OOVIRNMENX NOTICES. 




Oattle from Queensland, United States of America and 

Argentina. 


REGULATIONS FOB IMPORTATION. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 138, 
1902, is published in the Government Gazette : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by the }>rovisions of 
Act No. 27 of 1893, entitled “ The Animal Diseases Act, 1893,” I do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, in terms of Section 6 and 7 of the Act aforesaid, I have 
issued and do hereby issue the following Regulations, as set forth in the Schedule 
hereunto annexed, regarding the importation or introduction of cattle into this Colony 
from the State of Queensland (Australia), the United States of America and 
Argentina. 

And I do hereby declare that these Regulations shall have effect from and after the 
1st September, 1902, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

Schedule to foregoing Proclamation. 

ReguIiATions ebgarding the Importation op Cattle prom Queensland, United 
States op America and Argentina. 

1. Cattle from the abovementioned countries may be landed at the Ports of East 
London and Port Elizabeth, subject to inspection and issue of Clean Certificate at 
such port as provided by law. 

* 2. Such Cattle may also be landed at the Ports of Cape Town and Mossel Bay, 
provided they are accompanied by a Certificate in the subjoined form. 

Obetipioate. 

I do hereby certify that the undermentioned oattle are free from disease, and have 
not come from a locality in which the disease known as Redwater, Texas Fever, Tick 
Fever, or Tristeza is indigenous, and in which healthy oattle from non-infected areas 
are liable to become infected with the said disease. 

Number and general description of oattle 

Place from which cattle have come 

Name of consignee at Cape Town or Mossel Bay 

Signature* 

Title.. 

Place 

Date 


Redwater in Rhodesia. 

PROHIBITION OP INTRODUCTION OF OATTLE FROM SOUTHERN 

RHODESIA. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor the following Proclamation No. 130, 
1902, is published in the Government Gazette : — 

Whereas the disease known as Redwater is prevalent amongst cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia ; 

Now, therefore, I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, under and by 
virtue of the powers^ vesfeei "in me by the said Act No. 27 of 1893, the introduction of 
oattle from Southern Rhodesia into any part of this Colony shall be and is hereby 
prohibited, and that all cattle which may enter this Colony in contravention of this 
Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 

And I hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have efiect from and after the 
date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

And I do strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Field-cornet and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any person who 
may contravene the same. 


*io be sisned by an Officer .specinUy aucbtuiz-d to pertorm the duty by the Goremment or 
State Administration of the country from which the cattle are shipped. 
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Prolaibitiou of the Importation of Grass Hay from 
Southern Ehodesia. 


By Oommand of H.E., tho Govornor, tho following Proclamation, No. 166, of 
September, 10th, 1902, is published in tho Governiiicnt Ga lette : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by Act No, 9 of 1876, 
intituled “ Act to regulate the introduction into this Colony of articles or things 
which by reason of disease or otherwise might be injurious to the interests thereof,** I 
do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that whereas tho infection of Bedwater 
may he conveyed by means of Grass Hay, the importation of Grats Hay from Southern 
Bhodesia, or from the Beohuanaland Piotectorate, shall bo and is hereby prohibited ; 
and that all Grass Hay which may enter or bo introduced into the Colony in 
contravention of this Proclamation shall bo hablo to be destroyed. 

And I do hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have eltect from and after the 
date of publication hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

And I strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Pield-O' met and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any person who 
may contravene the same. 


Rinderpest Regulations. 


The following Regulations have been proclaimed by H E. the Governor under Act 
No. 2, 1897. (The Animals Diseases Rinderpest, Amendment Act, 1897.) : — 

Proclamation, No. 161, Acoust 23rd, 1902 : 

It shall not be lawful for public sales of homed cattle to he held in the District of 
Wodehouse. 

Proclamation, No. 152, August 23bd, 1902: 

1. Erom and after the date hereof it shall not he lawful to remove from any portion 
of the District of Wodehouse into the adjoining Districts of Queen’s Town and Glen 
Grey any homed cattle or tho carcases, hides, biles or any other portions of such 
cattle. 

2. Any person contravening the provisions of this my Proclamation shall, on 
conviction, be liable to forfeit any sum not exceeding one hundred pounds (£100) 
sterling, and in default of pnyment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for any period not exceeding six months, unless the fine bo sooner paid. 

3. And I do strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Field-cornet, Justice of tho 
Peace, and Inspector of Native Locations to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and 
to bring to justice auy person who may contravene the same. 

Proclamation, No. 162, September 4th, 1902: 

Under and by virtue of the powers in me vested by the Animal Diseases Act No, 27 
of 1893, and the Animal Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act No. 2 of 1897, 1 do* 
hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, owing to the existence therein 
of the disease amongst cattle known as Rinderpest, the areas named in the Schedule 
hereto shall he deemed to be areas infected with Rinderpest, from which areas, it shall 
not he lawful, from and aifter the date hereof, to remove into the Transkeian 
Territories any homed cattle or the carcases, hides, biles or any other portions of such 
cattle. 

Any person contravening the provisions of this my Proclamation shall, on convic- 
tion, be liable to forfeit any sum not exceeding one hundred pounds (£100) sterling, 
and in default of payment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
any period not coroeeding six months, unless the fine be sooner paid. 

told I do^atrictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Field Cornet, Justice of the 
Peaoe, and Insj^tor of Native Locations to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, andv 
to bnng to jus^oe any person who may contravene the same. 
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Schedule to foregoing Proclamation, 

Districts of Barkly East, Glen Grey and Wodchouse. 

PxtocLAMATiON No, 179, Septembee 22nj), 1902: 

District of Taungs, Taungs Native Ecserve. 

Boundaries : — Bounded on the east by the Transvaal Colony and the farms Kopjo 
Enkel, Home Rule, Killarney and Pudomer, on the north by the farms Verona, Stuk- 
fontein, Dwaalvlakte and Kbpplaat, on the west by the farms Kgantsang, Kang, Maria 
Moet, Kankaro and Vaalbult, on the south by Griqualand West and farms Thoming, 
Hartington, Middlepark, Laseby, Rockdale, Lowestoft, Broadlea, Frisco, Sunbury and 
Blackpool. 


PeocliAmation No. 204, OcTOisBE 20 th, 1902 : 

It shall not be lawful for Horned Cattle to be removed by rail or road from any place 
in the Districts of Barkly West, Hay, Herbert, Kimberley, Maf eking, Taungs and 
Vryburg to any place South of the Orange River, 

PROcriAMATioN No. 1G4, Septembeh 8th, 1902 : 

It shall not be lawful for public sale^ of horned cattle to be held in the Districts of 
Albert, Aliwal North, Barkly East, Herschel and Elliot. 

PROCLA-MA.TION No. 173. Sei>tembee, 151 u 1902: 

It shall not be lawful for Horned Cattle, in the Districts of Aliwal North, Barkly 
East, Glen Grey, Herschel and Wodehouse, to be removed beyond the limits of the 
respective Districts or, except upon the written permisc-ion of the Resident Magistrate 
of the District, from place to place within those Districts. 


Binderpest. 

COMPULSORY INOCULATION. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No, 103, 
1902, is published in the Government Gazette : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by the provisions of 
Act No, 2 of 1^7, entitled The Animals Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act, 1897,” 
I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that I have issued and do hereby issue 
the following Regulations, as set forth in the Schedule hereunto annexed, for arresting 
the spread of Rinderpest. 

And I do hereby further proclaim and make known that any person contravening 
any of the said Regulations shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or in 
default of payment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any 
period not exceeding three months, unless such fine be sooner paid. 

Schedule to foregoing Proclamation. 

1. When Rinderpest has either already appeared or hereafter appears in any part of 
this Colony, all cattle which are infected with the disease or which may be in contact 
with infected cattle shall be forthwith inoculated either with serum or with 
glycerinated bile. 

2. The inoculation shall be performed by the owner or person in charge of the cattle, 
or if he fail to do so, by a duly authorized ofdcer of the Government, and the cost of 
the inoculation shall be borne by the owner or person in charge of the cattle. 

3. No person shall, without the special permission of the Secretary for Agriculture, 
perform inoculation against Rinderpest with the pure bile or with virulent blood of 
animals affected with Rinderpest. 
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Rinderpest. 


The outbreak of Binderpest in the Orange Biver Colony and Basutoland having 
extended to the North-East Border of this Colony, the subjoined Begulation for 
checking the spread of the infection is republished. 

BeguiiAtion issued undeb Peoclamation No. SO, dated 20th Jahuaey, 1899. 

Whenever under the provisions of Sections 11 and 12 of Act No. 27 of 1893, any 
area is declared or proclaimed to be an area infected with Bmderpest, it shall not be 
lawful for any person, animal, animal produce, article or thing, who or which may, in 
the opinion of the Magistrate of the District in which such area is situated, be liable 
to convey infection of Binderpest, to leave or to be removed therefrom. 


Rinderpest. 


INTKODUOTION OF HOBNED CATTLE FBOM BASUTOLAND. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor the following Proclamation No. 68, 
1902, was published in the Qovernmeut Gazette of April 22nd, 1902 : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the provisions of the Act No. 27 
of 1893, entitled the ** Animal Diseases Act, 1893,” and the Act No. 2 of 1897, entitled 
the ** Animal Diseases Binderpest Amen^ent Act, 1897,” I do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, whereas the disease known as Binderpest is prevalent 
amongst cattle in Basutoland, it shall not be lawful, from and after the date hereof, to 
introduce or to cause or allow Horned Cattle to be introduced from Basutoland into 
any part of this Colony, save and except cattle in yoke and accompanied by a certificate, 
to be obtained and held by the person in charge of such cattle, signed by a competent 
and responsible officer, to the efiect that such cattle are free from infectious or con- 
tagious disease and have not been in contact with infected animals or come from a 
locality where any such disease shall be known to exist. 

And I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 


Rinderpest. 


INTEODUCTION OE HOBNED CATTLE EBOM OBANGE BIVEB COLONY 
AND THE TBANSVAAL. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 139 
1901, was published in the Government Gazette of August 16th, 1901 ; — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the “ Animal Diseases Act,” 
No. 27 of 1893, and by the ** Animals Diseases Binderpest Amendment Act,” No. 2 of 
1897, 1 do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that it shall not be lawful, from 
and after the date hereof, to introduce or to cause or allow Homed Cattle to be intro- 
duced into any part of this Colony from the Orange Biver Colony and the Transvaal, 
save and except such cattle as may be required to be introduced by the Government 
for the purpose of supplying Bile or Serum for inoculation against Binderpest : 

tod I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Horned Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed 
And I do hereby further declare that this Proclamation shall have efiect from and 
after the date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 
Proclamation No. 217, bearing date the 29th day of October, 1900, together with the 
regulations issued thereunder, is thereby repealed. 

And I do strictly charge every Besident Magistrate, Field-cornet and Justice of the 
Peace to sea that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to ustioe any person who 
may oontiayene the same. 
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Locust Disease Fungus. 


The attention of landowners and others is drawn to the provisions of Government 
Notice No. 1123 of 1897, wherein it i.-, notified for general information that supplies of 
Locust Disease Fungus may be obtained from the Director of the Bacteriological Insti 
tute, Graham’s Town, at a cost of sixpence per tube to all applicants residing in the 
Colony. Applicants beyond the bonders of the Colony are required to pay the cost of 
postage in addition to the amount charged 

As the Fungus is cultivated on a moist jelly and is therefore liable to become dried 
up and useless if kept long on hand, it is not found possible to store supplies in the 
^various districts of the Colony ; and applicants desirous of trying the Fungus should 
therefore submit their applications, with a remittance for the quantity applied for, 
dvrect io the Director, who can always supply the Fungus in proper condition and on 
short notice. 


Lung-Sickness. 


INTBODUOTION OF CATTLE PEOM OVER THE ORANGE RIVER. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation was 
published in the Government Oaeette of the 30th October, 1900; — 

Whereas by virtue of the provisions of the Act No. 27 of 1893, entitled the “ Animal 
Diseases Act, 1893,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Governor by Peoolama 
fclon in the Gazette, to prohibit the importation or introduction into this Colony from 
any place beyond the same in which any infectious or contagious disease affecting 
animals shall be known or be supposed to be prevalent, of any such animals as in suob 
Proclamation shall be mentioned 

And whereas the disease known as Lung-sickness (Pleuro-pneumonia) is prevalent 
amongst cattle in the Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colony ; 

Now, therefore, I do hereby pioclaim, declare and make known that, under and by 
virtue of the powers vested in me by the said Act No. 27 of 1893, the introduction of 
Cattle from the Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colony, save by road by way of Aliwal 
North, Bethulie Bridge or Norval’s Pont, and subject to the regulations set forth in 
the Schedule hereto, shall be prohibited, such prohibition to take efiect from tho date 
of this my Proclamation. 


Schedule to the foregoing Proelatnatwn, 


(1) No cattle shall be introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal or the Orange 
River Colony by railway. 

(2) No cattle shall be introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony by road., 

{a) Unless the person in charge of such cattle shall have obtained and have in his 
possession a certificate with regard to such cattle, in the form set forth in 
Schedule A hereto, signed by a competent and responsible officer or person 
delegated for this purpose by the Government of the Transvaal or the Orange 
Biver Colony, and 

(6) Unless such certificate shall have been oountersi^ed or endorsed by the 
Inspector appointed for this purpose by the Colonial Government at Aliwal 
North, Bethulie Bridge, or Norval’s Pont. 

(3) No person intending to introduce cattle from tho Transvaal or tho Orange River 
Colony, shall be permitted to introduce such cattle unless he shall have obtained the 
aforesaid endorsement, and he shall, with that view, give timely notice to the Inspector, 
stating the number of cattle and the place, within 3 miles of Aliwal North, Bethulie 
Bridge and Norval’s Pont, where the cattle may bo inspected, and the proposed time of 
introduction ; and upon receipt of such notice the Inspector shall proceed at the time 
and to the place specified in such notice, or as soon thereafter as may be possible, then 
and there to examine such cattle. 

8 
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(4) The person in charge of such cattle shall bo bound to produce the certificate 
aforesaid to the Inspector, and such Inspector shall, if the certificate bo in order, and 
the cattle be free from disease, make an endorsement on the certificate in the form 
given in Schedule ** B ’ hereto, and the cattle may thereafter proceed on their way 
The person in charge of such cattle is liable to bo called upon to pruduee the certificate 
aforesaid, duly endorsed, to any Field-Oornet, Police Oifioer or o^vnor of land over 
which the cattle may pass or be passing. 

(6) In the absence of the Certificate prescribed in regulation (0) the cattle shall bo 
quarantined for a period not less than twenty-one days at some place on the north bank 
of the Orange Eriver and in the neighbourhood of Aliwal North, Bothulie Bridge and 
Nor\^’s Pont where they may bo inspected by an Officer oi the Colonial Government, 
appointed for the purpose, at such intervals as may be considered necessary. 

(6) On the expiration of the period of quarantine the Inspector, should he be satisfied 
that the cattle are free from disease, shall issue a Certificate in the form set forth In 
Rchedule 0 hereto. 

(7) The person in charge of such cattle as are referred to in the Certificate mentioned 
In regulation (6) is liable to be called upon to produce such Certificate to any Field- 
Comet, Police Officer or owner of land over which such cattle may pass or be passing. 

(8) Any person who shall contravene any of the provisions of these regulations shall, 
npon conviction, he liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or in default of paymeni 
to Imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not exceeding three 
months unless such fine be sooner paid. 


SCHEDULE A. 

1 hereby certify that the undermentioned Cattle either have not mixed with and 
Cattle afieoted with Lung siokness and are free from disease : or have been efieotively 
inoculated against Lung-siebaess and are free from disease, viz : — 

Number and general) * * 

description of 

Cattle 

Owner’s name and) * 

address 

In charge of 

Place to which Cattle are being sent.,. 

( Signature) . • • 

(Address).. 

Date 


SCHEDULE B. 


(Endorsement to be made by the Inspector >) 


1 hereby certify 
find them to be fr 

Date 


that 1 have examined the Cattle to which this Certificate refers and 
ee from disease. 



SCHEDULE 0. 

I hereby certify that the Cattle to which this Certificate refers have undergone a 
period of quarantine for at least twenty-one days, that I have examined them and find 
them to be free from disease, viz. : — 

Number and general) 
description of 
Cattle 

Owner’s name and 
address 

In charge of 

Plebca to which Cattle are being sank 

(Inspector’s signature). 


Date. 





RAINFALL, SEPTEMBER, 1902. 

Note . n.r. donotea that, up to the date oi publication, Returns have not been 
received from those Stations. 


I. CAPE PENINSULA: inches. 

Royal Obsirvatory, 12 inch 

gauge .. 5*98 

Cape Town, (Fire Station) . . G-21 

Do South African College 7‘20 

Do Sea Point Hall . , 5*98 

Do Molteno Reservoir 7.37 

Do Platteklip . . 9 75 

Do Signal Hill .. 4-74 

Table Mountain, Disa Head . . 6*27 

Do Ka&teel’s Poort . . 10 02 

Do Waal Kopje .. 11'84 

Do St. Michael’s .. 11-61 

Devil’s Peak, Block House . . 11*17 

Do. Nursery Gauge .. 11*06 

Do. Lower Gauge . . 10*98 

Newlands (Mon«ebelio) . • 14-02 

Claremont .. .. 13*53 

Kenilworth . . . . 11*22 

Wynberg (St. Mary’s) .. 13*20 

Groot Oonstantia . . . . 10*87 

Tokai .. .. .. 9*31 

Simon's Town (Wood) . . n.r. 

Do. (Gaol) .. 7*71 

Blaauwberg Strand . . 3.61 

Robben Island .. .. 5*77 

Straudfontein . . . . n r. i 

Camp’s Bay .. n.r.! 

Fish Hoek .. .. 6*40 j 

Cape Point .. .. 2*89 

Smith’s Farm, Cape Point . . 6*20 


II. SOUTH WEST : 

Berste River . . , . 7*76 

Klapmuts . , . , 9*00 

Stellenbosch (Gaol) .. 8-50 

Somerset West .* ,, 8*66 

Paarl 8.75 

Wellington (Gaol) , . 6*29 

Delta , . • . 8.46 

Tulbagh . . . . 5,69 

Kluitjes Kraal •• .. 6*79 

Ceres .• •. .. 11*43 

Rocklands ,, ,, 6*49 

Caledon «. .« 5-59 

Do. (Guthrio) *• n.r. 

Worcester (Gaol) 5-49 

Do. (Meiring) . . n.r. 

Hez River .. 5*04 

Lady Grey (Div, Robertson) •• 2*77 

Robertson • • • • 3*25 

Robertson (Govt. Plantation) 2*44 


SOUTH-WEST— 


INCHES 

Montagu 


4*22 

De Hoop (Div. Robertson) 


3*94 

Rawsonville 


7.47 

Weltevreden (Caledon) 


7*36 

Karnmelk River 


6*00 

Danger Point 


5*16 

Viigeboom River 


13*05 

Bethlehem (Stellenbosoh No. 1 

0*36 

„ No. 2 

12*81 

WEST COAST: 

Port Nolloth 


0,36 

Do. (Pay) 


n.r. 

Klipfontein * • 

* » 

2*22 

Kraaifontein » . 

• * 

n.r. 

O’okiep 


2*90 

Springbokfontein (Gaol) 

• • 

3.61 

Concordia 


2.76 

Garies 


1*56 

Kersefontein • • 


2*33 

The Toweia 


4*87 

Dassen Island 


4-54 

Malmesbury , . 


4*65 

Piquetberg 


4.61 

Van Rhynsdorp . . 


n.r. 

Olanwilliam ((Gaol) 

• • 

2*48 

Do. (Couch) 


2*02 

Wolbedaoht 


n r. 

Hopedeld 


3.20 

Lilyfontein 


n.r. 

Zoutpan 


3*13 

Wupperthal 

• • 

3*11 


ly. SOUTH COAST 


Cape L’ Agulhas 

* ♦ 


5*99 

Bredasdorp 



5*80 

Swellendam 



4.01 

Heidelberg 

» • 

• • 

3*21 

Riversdale 

» « 

• • 

3*47 

Dumbie Dykes 



4*32 

Mossel Bay 


* tt 

3*26 

George 


• • 

6*17 

Millwood 

• • 

m • 

6*67 

Sour Flats 

• « 

• ■ 

6*97 

Concordia 

♦ » 

« • 

6*48 

Knysna 


• « 

4*73 

Bufiels Nek 


m « 

8*48 

Hatkerville 

* * 

• * 

4*47 

Plettenberg Bay 

• « 

• • 

4-66 

Forest Hall 

* • 

• « 

n.r. 

Blaauwkrantz 



4*02 
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IV. SOUTH OOkBT-^continiicd, inches. ' VII. B. G. 'KKBSiOO— continued, tkohes. 


Storm’s R-iver 


4-72 

Graafi-Reinet 

1.18 

Witte Ela Boach . , 


5-14 

Do. (College) 

105 

Humansdorp 


413 

Do. (Enginoor’s Yard) 0*93 

Oftpe St. Franois .« 


3-29 

New Bethesda 

1*86 

Hankey 


2-53 

Roode Bloem 

0‘91 

Witteklip 


6-30 

Wollwood 

n.r. 

Von Staaden’s (tipper) 


n.r. 

Do. Mountain 

n.r. 

Do. (lower; 


n,r. 

Jansenville 

1 85 

DUonhage 


3*46 

Patrysfontein 

1.48 

Do Park 


3-37 

Toegedacht 

0-91 

Do linggs) 


n.r. 

Klipfontem 

n.r. 

Dunbrody 


2-12 

Cranemere 

1 11 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 


n.r. 

Pearston 

1*89 

Walmer Heights (near Port 
Elizabeth) 

2-78 

Somerset East 

Do. (College) 

6*00 
3 83 

Tankatara 

, . 

2-15 

Longhope 

n.r. 

Lottering 

, , 

4*35 

Middleton 

n.r. 

Shark’s River (Nursery) 


2*05 

Corndale (Div. Aberdeen) 

n.r. 

Do (Convict Station) 

2-37 

Cookhouse 

n r. 

Qrootvader’s Bosch 


n.r. 

Doornbosch, Zwagersboek 

n.r. 

B^arnmelk River . . 


n.r. 

Aliddelwater 

3*12 

Melkhoutfontein 


8.70 

Darlington 

Buferb Kloof 

n.r. 

Vogel Vlei 


3 43 

176 

Great Brak River , . 


3 45 

Glen Harry 

1*23 

Armadale 


6-17 

Bloemhof 

1-34 

Victoria Park, P. E. 


2-26 

Walsingbam 

1*37 

Oentlivres 


2*83 

Aiundalo . . 

2*87 

V. SOUTHERN KARROO ; 
Dadismith 


2 63 

YIII. NORTHERN KARROO : 
Calvinia 

n.r. 

Amalienstein 


2*21 

Middlepo&t 

n.r. 

Galitzdorp 


4*28 

Sutherland 

2*80 

Oudtshoorn 


2*20 

Rheboksfontein . . 

n.r. 

Vlakte Plaats 


n.r. 

Fraserburg 

n.r. 

Uniondale 


2.17 

Onderste Dooms 

n.r. 

Kleinpoort 


3*60 

Droogefontein . . . . 

0*66 

Glenoomior 


4*10 

Gannapan 

n.r. 

VI. WEST OENTEAL KAKBOO; 
Matjesfontein , . . , 

n.r. 

Carnarvon 

Wagenaar’h Kraal ,, 

Brakfontein 

Vogelstruisfontein 

0 67 
0*34 
n.r. 
0*59 

Prince Albert Road 


1*G5 

Victoria West 

0*66 

Fraserburg Road 


1*08 

Britstown 

1*44 

Prince Albert 


n.r. 

Murraysburg 

0*76 

Zwartberg Pass . . 


6-75 

De Kruis 

1*30 

Beaufort West 


0*91 

Richmond 

2*17 

Dunedin 


1*05 

De Aar 

1*70 

Nel’s Poort 


0*89 

Middlemount 

n.r. 

Oamfer’s Kraal . . 


0*76 

Hanover 

2*44 

Lower Nel’s Poort 


1*36 

Philip’s Town 

3-00 

Baaken’s Rug 


n,r. 

Bosohfontein 

1*85 

Willowmore 


1*06 

Petrusville 

1*98 

Stey tlerville 


1-90 

The Willows 

2.76 

vn. EAST OENTEAL KAEEOO : 
Aberdeen (Gaol) 

0-45 

Naauwpoort 

Middelburg 

Colesberg ,, 

Tafelherg Hall 

1*76 

1*75 

2*25 

n.r. 

Do. (Bedford) 


0*69 

Rietbult (Colesberg Bridge) .. 

1*88 

Aberdeen Road . . 


n.r. 

Stonehills 

1*75 

Bietfontein 


1*30 

Oradook 

1*46 

Winterhoek 


n.r. 

Do, (Rose) 

1*01 

Kiipdrift pa Erf) 


n.r. 

Varsob Vioi , , . , 

n.r 

Kendrew •• 


0*84 


n.r, 
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''III. N. KKKBXyO—contvmoed. 

INCHES, j 

Steynsburg 

, , 

1-53 

Do. (Nesemann) 

. • 

1'61 

Daggaboer’s Nek . . 

. • 

n.r 

Springfield 


n.r. 

Quagga’s Kerk 


n.r. 

Tarka&tad 

. , 

1-59 

Drummond Park 


n.r. 

Biet Vlei 


1*34 

Brand Vlei 


n.r. 

Williston , , 


n.r. 

Omdraai’s Vlei 


n.r. 

Zwagersfontein . . 


n.r. 

Varken’s Kop 


1-68 

Gulmstook 


n.r. 

Doorskuilen 


130 

Houwater Dam . . 


n.r. 

Hillmoor 

. , 

2-52 

Glen Boy 

, , 

2 06 

Fish Eiver 


n.r. 

Spitzkop 

Phizantefontein . . 

-• 

n.r. 
0 91 

Biesjesdam 


n.r. 

Groot Vley, Thebus 


n.r. 

Kleinhaasfontein 


1.81 

Scorpion’s Drift . . 


1-30 

Beyersfontein 


1*12 

Zeekoegat 

• . 

1*35 

Haasfontein • • 


2-14 

Maraisbuig • • 

•• 

1*25 

X. NORTHERN BORDER : 



PeUa 

, , 

n r. 

Kenhardt 

, , 

n.r. 

Van Wyk’s Vlei . . 

. , 

0*86 

Prieska 

, , 

0.83 

Dunmurry 

,, 

3-00 

Griqua Town 

. . 

2*23 

Campbell 

• • 

194 

Douglas ,, 

.. 

1*88 

Avooa (Herbert) 


1*10 

Eskdale 


1*30 

Hopetown 


1-63 

Orange River 


1*50 

Newlands (Div. Barkly West) 

1‘91 

Groot Boetsap 

, , 

n r 

Kimberley (Gaol) 

, . 

3 05 

Do. (Stephens) 

, , 

3*20 

Beaconsfield 


n.r. 

Bellsbank (Div. Barkly West) 

n.r. 

Grootdrink 


n.r. 

i>a4.Jily West 


1*71 

Opinion 


0*51 

Trooilapspan 

« • 

0*17 

Karree KUoof • . 

« « 

2*70 

X. SOUTH-EAST : 



MeJrose 

• • 

2*11 

Fairholt 

* • 

2*06 

Cheviot Fells (Bedford) 


n.r. 

Alicedale 


1*36 

Bedford (Gaol) 


3 42 

Do. (HaU) 


n.r. 

Sydney’s Hope . . 


n.r. 

Cudlendale , • 

f • 

n.r. 


SOUTH-EAST -^cmtimted, 
Adelaide 


INCHES 

3*32 

Atberstone . • 


3 33 

Alexandria 


3*83 

Salem 


4 09 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) 


4*46 

Do. (Baot. Inst.) 


4*04 

Heatherton Towers (near 
Graham’s Town) 

2*13 

Fort Beaufort 

• • 

2*64 

Katberg 


3*29 

Balfour 


3*87 

Seymour 


1*76 

Glenoairn 


2 33 

Alice 


3*02 

Lovedale 

, , 

n.r. 

Port Alfred 


n.r. 

Hogsback 

• • 

n.r. 

Thaba N’doda 


n.r. 

Peddle 

, , 

2*39 

Oathoart 

, , 

3*53 

Kelskama Hoek 


2*60 

Crawley 

. • 

2*72 

Thomas River 


3*48 

Eline William’s Town 


4*47 

Do. Hospital 

6-81 

Stutterheim (Wylde) 


n.r. 

Do. (Bestd) 


4*09 

Dohne , . 


n.r. 

Kubusie 


n.r. 

Blaney 


n.r. 

Kei Road 


n.r. 

Evelyn Valley 


n.r. 

Berlin 


n.r. 

Isidenge 


n.r. 

Pirie Forest 


n,r. 

Quaou Forest 


n.r. 

Kologha 


n.r. 

Fort Jackson . . 


n.r. 

Komgha • , 


4*78 

Prospect Farm (Div. Komgha) 

4*04 

Hopewell Do. 


n.r. 

East London, West 


2*63 

Do. East 


n,r. 

Fountain Head . • 


n.r. 

Fort Cunynghame 


n.r. 

Katberg Sanatorium 


n.r. 

Bolo . . 


4*63 

Fort Fordyoe 


n.r. 

Daggaboer’s Nek 


1*64 

Sunnyside * . 


3*04 

Scott’s Bottom 


2*78 

Exwell Park (Waku) 


260 

Ghiseihurst 


3*97 

Lynedooh 


2*35 

[. NORTH-EAST ; 

Venterstad •• 


1*15 

Ellesmere •• 


2*56 

Burnley, Oyphergat 


n.r. 

Burghersdorp 


2*09 

Do. (Le Roex) 


n.r. 

Molteno Station .. 


n.r. 

Oyphergat 


1*95 

Thibet Park * • 


1*84 
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NOBTH-EAST — continued. 


INCHES. 

XII. KAFFBABIA— (L 


INCHES 

Sterkstroom • • 


1-06 

Mount Fleuoher 


0*54 

Do* (Veitch) 


n.r. 

Elliotdale 


1-22 

Booklands 

• • 

l-U 

Mqanduli 


n 1 . 

Aliwal North (Q-aol) 


2-77 

Matatielo 


n.r. 

Do. (Bto\7n) 


2-70 

XJmtata 


3*75 

Bietfontein 


3-39 

Qumbu 


n.r. 

Buffelsfontein 


n.r. 

Kokstad 


0‘86 

Hex’s Plantation . , 


n.r. 

Port St. John’s .. 


7*95 

Oarnarvon Farm 


1-08 

Umzimkulu 


1*45 

Jamestown 


2 81 

Woodolifi 


2-27 

Queenstown (Gaol) 


1*34 

Tabankulu 


141 

Do. (Beswiok) 


1-98 

Kilrush 


0 56 

Dordrecht 


n.r. 

Somerville (Div. Tsolo) 


1.25 

Tylden 


n.r. 

Tsomo • . 


1*45 

Snow Hill 


nr. 

Bazeya 


2*47 

Hersohel 

• • 

3-99 

Qwebe 


8 52 

Lady Grey 


n.r. 

Seteba 


1*20 

Bolotwa (Contest) 


2*19 

Flagstad 


3-84 

Lady Frere 


1-62 

Insikeni 


0*59 

Avooa (Div, Barkly East) 

• • 

n r. 




Keilanas 


n.r. 

XIII. BASUTOLAND; 



Barkly Bast 


3*10 

Mafeteng « . 


3*69 

Glenlyon 


n.r. 

Mohalie’s Hoek , , 


3*82 

Gate^ead , « 


n.r. 

Qaoha’s Nek 


0-79 

Lyndene 


1*73 

Moyeni Quthing , , 


n.r. 

Mooif ontein , , 


2*01 

Teyateyaneng . . 


n.r. 

Poplar Grove . . 


n.r. 

Leribe 


n.r. 

Biesjesfontein 


n.r. 

Butha Buthe . . 


n.r. 

Whittlesea 


2*88 

; Maseru 


2*86 

BCalseton 

,, 

1*71 

i 



Middleoourt 


1*97 

XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY 

; 

Doomkop • ♦ 


1*66 

Bethulie . . 

a « 

1*92 

Falmietf ontein • , 


3*47 

Kroonstad • • 

• # 

2*61 

Blikana 


4*48 




Table HiU 


3*93 

XV. NATAL; 






Durban, Observatory 

• • 

2*54 

KAFFRABIA; 






Slaate, Xalanga . . 


n.r. 

XVI. TRANSVAAL 



Ida, Xalanga 


n.r. 

Johannesburg 

• « 

n.r. 

Gala, Xalanga 

• • 

n.r. 

Do. Cemetery 

• * 

n.r. 

Oofimvaha 

•« 

n.r.! 




Nqamakwe 

« • 

2*62 

XVII. BEOHUANALAND : 



Main • « 

• • 

n.r. 

Vryburg 

• • 

0*37 

Engcobo 


n.r. 

Taungs 

• a 

1*03 

Bntterworth , * 


3*84 




Kentani 


4*29 

XVIII. RHODESIA: 



Maolear 


0*27 

Salisbury 

* ^ 

n.r, 

Idutywa . , 


n.r. 

Hope Fountain 

• • 

0*33 

Willowvale 


8*11 

Geelong 


n.r. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Albany Agricultural Society has decided to hold a show at 
Grahamstown on the 26th and 27th of March, 1903, The Glen Grey 
Society also holds a show in March. 


The Secretary of the Jockey Club of South Africa is anxious to 
have the official Stud Book kept by him as complete as possible, and 
would urge all breeders not to omit registering their thoroughbred 
foals. The fee is a nominal one of 5s., when a certificate will be 
furnished for each registration. 

1 
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Attention is directed to a scheme for mannrial experiments 
appearing under the heading of Queries and Replies/^ Most farmers 
are enquirers on the subject and this article (by Dr, Nobbs) supplies an 
answer to the majority. It gives a scheme which is satisfactory and 
not over elaborate and the same time is within the means and 
knowledge of every cultivator with a little spare ground and time to 
attend to it. 

Country reports occupy a great deal of space in this issue and 
some correspondence and other items including the Eastern Province 
Horticulture Board meeting are crowded out. We trust our 
contributors will bear with their exclusion until next month. The 
gathering of reliable agricultural news in South Africa is a difficult 
task and one which has not been very successful in the past. Tho 
system now adopted, however, promises to supply the much felt want 
and we trust wm be generally appreciated. The value of reliable 
information as to the condition of crops and stock in the different 
parts of the Colony cannot be over-stated. It is not only the farmer 
who is interested but the business man as well. 


Caledon is making rapid strides forward and the establishment of 
the Agricultural Society there should mark an epoch in its progress. 
Its objects are : Annual wool sales. Stock and Produce Fairs, general 
promotion of farming interests. A representative committee of 24 
members has been elected, consisting of three from each field- 
corn etcy and town. Dr. Viljoen is president. 

Locust destruction is occupying the attention of the Transvaal 
Government. Oapt. Mavrogordato, an expert from Cyprus, has 
arrived to undertake the work. The methods to be adopted are not 
yet announced, but w© doubt if they can improve on the great soap 
and water cure. 


The success of the McCormick Harvester iu the recent competition 
at Elsenburg comes at an opportune moment, for this machine is 
being pushed, for all it is worth in the South African market just now. 
We learn that Messrs. Malcomess & Oo., the agents for the eastern 

? )art of the Cape Colony and the Orange River Colony, have recently 
anded very large shipments. In fact during the month of November 
this firm landed no fewer than 500 McCormick Binders, over 1,000 
Daisy Reapers, and a large number of mowers, horse rakes, and 
sickle grinders. These large importations augur well for the future 
of South African farming operations, and indicate how unbounded is 
the confidence of the most enterprising firms in the agricultural 
prospects of the country generally. 

The selection of Elsenburg for tbe trial of harvesting implements 
inaugurated by the Western Province Agricultural Society has 
served the double purpose of supplying a really interesting contest 
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demonstrating the capacities of , certain classes of agricultural 
machinery, and focussing attention on the work being carried out at 
the Government School of Agriculture. As the implement^ makers 
and their agents may always be relied upon to see that their wares 
are brought prominently to the notice .of likely users, we incline to 
thh belief that the most valuable public service rendered by this 
function is that involved in the attention which is again directed to 
the Agricultural School. The work being accomplished at Elsenburg 
in a quiet and unassuming way is most important to this Colony and 
it is as well that the farming community particularly should be given 
an opportunity of seeing for themselves what the place is like and 
judge for themselves of the value o£ the educational facilities offered. 
A visit to the farm has a most favourable effect on most people and 
it is to be hoped that the advantage of the technical training offered 
will be more fully appreciated in the future. 

The destruction of Rammenas, that annoying and damaging pest 
among cereals in the Western Province, is dealt with in this issue 
by Mr, Hugh Sampson. The destruction of these weeds by chemicals 
has met with a good deal of success in other parts of the world but 
it is essential to remember that the spraying is only effective when 
the plant is still young and succulent, that is before it flowers. A 
correspondent tried spraying about two years ago when the Charlock 
was 18 to 20 inches high and, of course, he did not meet with success 
as the plants seemed little affected by the solution. To make quite 
sure of success the spraying should be done at a very early stage. 

Incidentally, Mr. Sampson accentuates the growing need for a 
seed control station which is certainly one of the great wants of the 
Colony. So much seed is now being imported that it is highly 
necessary for some check to be exercised over it or the country may 
be overrun with imported weeds in addition to those of home growth. 
A greater evil could not afflict us. Another thing which a seed 
control station could guard against is the fraud which is sometimes 
practised in the sale of Colonial grown seed as imported. It may be 
accident or design or a little of each, but however it comes about it 
is very certain that many a bag of seed oats and seed wheat sold to 
farmers as imported, has never crossed the sea. These things should 
be guarded against and the best and most reliable preventive would 
be the establishing of a seed control station to which farmers could 
send samples to be tested. 


With reference to the destruction of rammenas by spraying with 
copper-sulphate some careful tests are reported by the English Board 
of Agriculture which were carried out at the Cambridge University 
Farm. Ifitrate of soda was used and failed in every case. Whereas 
the area which got 40 pilous per acre of a 4 per cent, solution 
of copper-sulphate was almost cleared of its charlock (rammenas) 
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iwrhile the barley, oats and clover plants were uninjured. The 
conditions were precisely the same as regards weather and state of 
the crop. 


The rinderpest statistics for ^^ovemher are very encouraging. In 
one month the number of infected areas has been reduced from 
77 to 45 and only 149 deaths had been reported. Some opposition 
was shown at first to the methods adopted by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, but that has gradually died away and the wisdom of the 
policy adopted by the Department is being very generally apprecia- 
ted. There are, of course, still some sceptics who prefer the old 
methods with all their attendant risks. 


Mr. Hutcheon, C.V.S., in an interview with the Northern Post said 
the plan of inoculation adopted in the Hersohel District, where great 
success has been attained in the suppression of rinderpest, was first 
to inoculate the infected cattle with a very large dose of serum and 
then to inoculate the surrounding cattle and prevent them from 
coining in contact or mixing with the other herds. There had been 
no extensioa of the disease from those centres where that plan bad 
been well carried out. If this were strictly adhered to, he has every 
confidence that the disease would sopn be stamped out. The results 
of the work done in the Hersohel District, Mr. Hutcheon stated, show 
what can he done with serum inoculation if system atically and judi- 
ciously carried out even in a native area, which is more diiBScult to 
manage than in a district occupied by European farmers, where 
isolation can be carried out much more effectively. Daring his stay 
in the Hersohel District Mr. Hutcheon superintended the inoculation 
of 5,000 head of cattle, i 

1^. E :i 

It is more than gratifying to notice that the all-important question 
of tick-infection is attracting more interest as the subject becomes 
more generally understood. Our correspondent shows in 

this issue other means hy which ticks can be destroyed and they 
appear to be so simple as to call for general adoption. Tha use of 
dips for this purpose has been generally allowed to be effective so 
far as the actual killing of the individual tick is concerned. And 
the fact that an emulsion made with soap and Cooper^s dipping 
powder has proved successful, used either as a spray or applied by 
hand with a bit of sheep-skin only bears out what has been published 
in the Agricultural Journal recently. In the ITovember issue Mr. 
Lounshury, the Government Entomologist also mentioned the 
emulsion of paraffin and soapy water, but his information led him to 
describe these preparations in the following words : “ they are some 
trouble to prepare and in several respects inferior to mechanically 
mixed oil and water, especially for tick destruction,^^ The prepara- 
tion of the paraffin and soap emulsion may make all the differeuoe. 
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of course, and the careful directions noted by our correspondent 
(himself a farmer of great experience) may make the mixture more 
effective. 


Now that this question has been so thoroughly investigated as to 
give certain positive deductions as a working basis, ife is to be hoped 
that the cattle and sheep farmers of the country will turn their atten- 
tion to the further development of the theory that tick eradication is 
not only desirable, but well whhin the scope of practical farming. 
The advantages of pastures comparatively free of ticks cannot be 
denied by anyone. So far as all enquiry has resulted they are an 
unmitigated pest and they have ruined millions of acres of first-class 
grazing country by their presence and the fatal diseases they 
disseminate. Could a stronger case for united action be presented to 
any community of intelligent men whose interests are at stake ? It 
is a case which at least calls for the fullest and closest investigation, 
and the experimental trial of all and every reasonable remedy that 
may be suggested. Destruction by mechanical means seems the most 
promising and we trust to see united action taken in this direction 
before very long. 


The Chief Inspector of Stock, Queensland, in his report for 1901 
just to hand deals at some length with Redwater or Tick Fever. 
He says : " Cattle in the Northern Districts where the pest first 
appeared are now reported to be immune to Tick Fever, and, 
although in many cases ticks are present, they seem to cause no 
ill-effects in the cattle. Cattle, however, from clean districts that 
are travelled into infested districts almost invariably contract the 
fever. Experiments in dipping with various medicaments were 
continued during the year, and, it is satisfactory to have to report, 
with a large measure of success. By permission, Mr. J. 0. Brunnich, 
the Analytical Chemist of the Agricultural Department undertook 
the preparation of a dip, based on that most generally in use and 
popularly known as ^Christianas dip.^ Mr. Brunnich^s formula is as 
follows . — 


Arsenic 

Caustic Soda ... 
Tallow 

Best Stockholm tar 
Water 


... 8 lbs. 

... 4ilbs, 

... 8 lbs. 

... 2 i gals. 

. . , 400 gals. 


The mode of preparation is as follows : (a) Half fill with water a 
5 gal. drum ; add 2 lb. caustic soda and boil. Then add slowly 8 
lbs. arsenic. Add cold water in small quantities, to prevent boiling 
over, until the drum is full. (6.) Boil 100 gallons wa'er in a 400 
gal. tank; add lb. Caustic soda; then 8 lbs. tallow and boil 
quickly. Add slowly in a thin stream 2^ gals, of Stockholm tar. 
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When the whole of the tar has been added^ boil from thirty to forty 
minates, then add the eolation prep6»red in accordance with instruc- 
tions ia (a). Gradually fill the tank with water and keep llhe 
mixture boiling until the tank is filled. 

This dip was tested by Mr. Brunnich in presence of the Moreton 
District Inspector, and was found most effective. By the use df 
caustic instead of common soda as in Christian’s dip, the time 
occupied in boiling is greatly reduced. A large number of dairy- 
men and others in southern and central Queensland prefer to use 
Erkenbrach’s dip, commercially known as ^ skin poison,’ which they 
state they have found very effective, easily prepared, requiring no 
boiling, and does not injure the skin. As has been frequently 
points out, a strict maintenance of the proclaimed quarantine lines 
and a rigid observance of the restrictions on the movements of stock 
within and out of infected areas have ocscasioned heavy monetary 
losses. The losses from ticks on our Northern and Central coastal 
districts on the earliest appearance of the pest were excep1^<inaiiy 
severe ; bnt with onr extended experience we now know that a very 
large percentage of the deaths of cattle were not due to tick fe^er, 
but to anaemia due to gross tick infestment. In districts where 
dipping has been extensively resorted to, and where, by thafc means, 
gross infestation has been prevented, deaths from anaemia have been 
all but unknown. Of course dipping does not protect the cattle from 
Tick Fever, bub the mortality from that disease where cattle have 
been periodically dipped — even where inoculafcioi has not been 
carried out — ^has been small. Another great advantage resulting 
from dipping is that it prevents the maturing of female ticks and 
renders fully developed ticks sterile, thus greatly checking the 
increase of the pest. 


An impression appears to prevail in some quarters that dipping 
injures the stock particularly d iiry cows. The evidence of Dairy 
farmers in Southern Queensland disproves this. In one instance the 
Moreton Inspector reports that after dipping a herd of dairy cattle 
in his district the production of cream increased very considerably, 
and for only one day after dipping was the quantity reduced.” 


A good many pages are again devoted in this issue to questions 
affecting the wool trade. The article '^The Cape Wool Trade,” 
speaks for itself and the accompanying illustrations of Australian 
methods will help our sheep farming friends, we trust, to realise that 
there is a vast difference between the wool industry of S6uth Africa 
and the wool industry of Australia. We have pointed Out before the 
main points of difference and there is no oa^ now to accentuate 
them. Neither have we any desire to make invidious comparisons. 
What we wish to emphasize is the glaring fact that our conditiotts 
are wholly different and until we are prepared to organise a htige 
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'wool industry on the same basis as that of Australia we must 
^arrange our working plans on a more modest scale. 

This brings us to the question which originally gave rise to the 
discussion, namely, the advisability of the Frontier sheep farmers 
securing the services of a professional grader to assist them in 
improving their output. The information since published in the 
Agricultwral Journal should convince our Frontier friends that success 
is not contained in the adoption of a portion only of successful 
peopWs methods. 

The sheep-grader is only a part of an elaborate system. Like the 
'machine shearing gear, he is an excellent institution where things 
are done on a largo scale. But for small farmers — and the biggest* 
of our sheep men would scarcely rank above what the Australians 
good-naturedly call a Cockatoo farmer — to attempt to adapt one 
piece of a comprehensive machine to their needs does not carry with it 
an appearance of wisdom. The machine shear is an excellent thing 
in itself and it is surprising that it has not been tried more in South 
Africa, but it is doubtful if it would pay to instal it for the shearing 
of small flocks. In this country too labour is as a rule much cheaper 
—-though scarce and dear just now — and the stern necessity for the 
adoption of labour saving appliances has not been forced on the 
agriculturist with that unyieldmg pressure that prevails in other 
countries. 

What our sheep farmers should do is to keep before them— that is 
those who def)end on wool — the main fact that^the wool is the founda- 
tion of their industry. To improve their flocks then they must 
improve them on a wool basis and to do this expert advice on the 
wool and its treatment is what they should seek, A well- trained 
wool-classer attached to an Agricultural School situated in the 
Eastern Province could do more to help the sheep farmers in five 
years than could be accomplished by other methods in ten. Of 
course it will be retorted that there is no Agricultural School. That 
could soon be remedied if there was a promise of it being supported. 
And if a school were established on the right lines we believe it 
would attract more pupils than could at first be accommodated. The 
younger generation now coming on needs better instruction than is 
available on the mijority of our farms particularly in such matters as 
the handling of wool. The wonderful work accomplished by the tech- 
nical school at Adelaide should be sufiicient inducement to forward 
any such scheme in this country. Elsenburg is doing good work but 
it is only one institution and the course is not sufficiently compre- 
hensive to attract Eastern Province farmers. 


The increasing prevalence of stock thefts along the Barkly East 
border where it adjoins Herschel and Basutoland has moved the New 
England Farmers^ Association to ^^view the position with alarm.'* 
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Mr. 0. A. Sephton who moved the resolution said : — Hundred* 
and thousands of sheep have of late disappeared from J^the 
BarHy East district^ and scarcely a trace of them is even 
discovered. The present state of things cannot be per- 
mitted to continue without grave consequences. It is on this 
account, therefore, that the Association appeals with earnest- 
ness to the Government for protection, and would respectfully 
suggest that for such purpose sufficient native detectives should be 
employed in the native territories. It is there, where almost every 
native knows his neighbour's business, that the truest opportunities 
occur for the detection of stolen stock. If worked from this side, the 
position and nature of the district is so adverse that the task is next 
to an impossibility. 


An ordinance has been promulgated in the Transvaal to prohibit, 
for a period of two years, the slaughter for sale of any cow, heifer, 
or calf, or to sell or offer for sale the meat of any such cow, heifer, 
or calf which shall have been slaughtered in that colony. The 
penalty provided for contravening the ordinance is a fine not exceed- 
ing £50 or in default imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
a period not exceeding six months. The mere fact that the meat of 
cows, heifers, or calves has been offered or exposed for sale shall be 
presumption that the said animals have been slaughtered in the 
colony. The Lieutenant-Governor has power during the period of 
two years to suspend the operation of the ordinance throughout the 
Colony or any district thereof. The ordinance is intended to apply 
more particularly to butchers who occasionally offer Colonial meat 
for sale as a special luxury at enhanced prices on those charged for 
the imported frozen article, a curious inversion of the state of affairs 
prevailing before the war, when it was the habit to sell the imported 
article as a special luxury. Owing to the very great scarcity of oxen 
and the urgent demand that exists for transport animals, it is rare 
indeed for an ox of any age or condition getting as far as the 
shambles. The depletion of stock must have been terrible to make 
such a measure necessary. The ordinance is extended to the Orange 
Biver Colony. 


The experimentalist attached to the Ontario Agricultural College 
in his report for 1901, referring to a visit which he paid to fifty of 
the leading agricultural colleges and experiment stations in Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Prance, Belgium, Holland, and the 
United Kingdom says : Prom the complete and comprehensive 
system of agricultural education given in some of the European 
countries we have much to learn. In Prance, for instance, 
agricultural instruction forms an important part of the general 
system of the public education— the pupils starting their agricultural 
studies in the public schools when only seven years of age. In care*^ 
fully systematized and thoroughly conducted scientific research 
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directed along special and well defined lines and condacted for long* 
periods of time^ some of the European experiment stations were 
pioneers in the work and are leaders to the present day. In the 
investigation of seed, the improvement of farm crops, and the produc- 
tion of beet sugar ; in the economical use of land and the thorough 
cultivation of the soil ; in the management of the forests and the 
construction of good roads we can also obtain valuable lessons from 
the people of Europe. Europe is doing much for agricultural 
science ; America is doing much in the application of agricultural • 
science to practical agriculture. I could not find so close relation- 
ship between the scientific and the agricultural world in any of the 
countries of Europe as I find in America and especially in our own 
province of Ontario. In higher agricultural education for farmers^ 
sons ; in agricultural station work for the farmers ; in co-operative 
work in agriculture by the farmers themselves ; and in a complete 
and comprehensive system of farmers^ institute meetings, I nave 
failed to find either in Europe or the United States anything equal 
to what we have in Ontario.” 

The eternal problem of Heredity and Variation ” forms the subject 
matter of a series of contributions appearing in another part of this 
issue. Our readers will quite realise how difficult it is to deal fully 
with such far-reaching questions in a publication like the Agricultural 
Journal f and thanks are due to our contributors for the really able 
manner in which they have summarised the subject. We need 
scarcely add that the literature on the subject is both extensive and 
varied and any attempt to bring it within reach of the casual reader, 
can, we fear, but result questionably. The one subject of In-Breed- 
ing ” has exercised the minds of breeders since the science has been 
known, and is a fruitful source of discussion ab the present day. It 
will probably remain so, for with breeding, like most other occupa- 
tions based on accurate observation of natural laws, a great deal 
depends on the breeder. One man will succeed where another fails, 
merely by the exercise of that quality we call judgment for want 
of a better name though in some men it would seem to be more like 
an instinct. And the successful methods prove futile in the hands 
of the third. And so the story goes on and on. 

Some will tell of the complete exhaustion of an in-bred herd of cattle 
and prove it by chapter and verse. These are cases where inbreed- 
ing has been carried to excess, for the progeny not only inherit the 
useful and desirable qualities of their parents but also their weak- 
nesses. Careful selection is the only safeguard against the perpetua- 
tion of the faults and in oases where a breed or family becomes 
exhausted it may be safely assumed that the supervision has been 
lax and the rejections ill-judged. On the other hand, instances might 
be multiplied indefinitely of successful long-continued in-breeding in 
cattle similar to that mentioned in a late number of the Live Stoch 
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Journal. The herd was established in the year ] 843 , at the Hollies, 
a small holding situated close to the foot of the lells in the vale of 
Lorton, Cumberland. In the year named Mr. J. Banks, then tenant 
of the farm, not being content with the quality of his cattle sold 
three of his cows and with the proceeds of the sale set off in 
quest of fresh blood. He travelled on foot to Lowther Castle near 
Penrith, and from there went to Mr. XJnthank, at Netherscales, where 
he purchased a cow called Eed Eose for forty guineas, and drove her 
home to the Hollies, about thirty miles over some of the wildest part 
of that rugged country. The account of the herd in the journal 
mentioned states . — “ From that cow alone a herd of really splendid 
cattle have been bred, and what is the most remarkable feature in 
the history of this herd is the fact that since a few years after the 
purchase of Red Rose, no out- cross has been introduced i cows and 
bulls, all direct descendants of this one cow, have been mated, and 
have bred till now they are cattle of a stamp difiScult to beat in any 
herd. Wide-chested, deep and level carcase, evenly fleshed, with a 
profusion of hair, and heads of a beautiful shorthorn type were the 
qualities which made these cattle eo much admired.” The character 
of the old farmer, as shown in his sturdy iudependence in walking 
over the country in search of the animal he wanted, the remarkable 
judgment he displayed in making his selection, and then driving his 
purchase home, are admirable, and quite different from the mode of 
proceeding that would be adopted by a farmer of the present day. 
This herd was dispersed on February 18 , when the stock made excel- 
lent prices. 

Then we have the legendary lore of the lost glories of the various 
named cereals or tubers of the golden past. And all this apart f j om 
the passing fashions, for strange as it may seem, there are fashions 
in crops as in other things. These subjects bring to mind a recent 
contribution to The Times (London) from the pen of Mr. W. J. 
Malden (Author of the ^'The Potato in Field and Grarden”) who 
wrote : — It has been announced in the Press that the powers that be 
intend to get supplies of potatoes for planting purposes in the newly - 
acquired South African Colonies from Madagascar and the Soudan, 
the extraordinary reason for selecting these countries to supply sets 
being that it is supposed that they are ‘ acclimatised ^ to African 
conditions. This is tantamount to saying that the Colonist and 
burghers are to have palmed on them more or less worn-out varieties ; 
for these countries grow deteriorated English varieties. Surely 
those who have suggested this must know that the vigour of a variety 
nt potato is but of short duration. Every year makes it a weaker 
cropper and far more likely to succumb to disease. 

V W ■■■ I. ... — ■ 

^ "The excessive tuheration which potatoes brought under cultiva- 
tion acquire is unnatural : and the plants are much more liable to 
<5ontract disease than are those which have been left as weeds in their 
naturid condition. Unless new varieties, the result; of cross-breed- 
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ing, were constantly being dex^eloped, potatoes could not be gtown 
profitably in any country ; in fact, by this all would have disappeared. 
Every potato-grower of experience is constantly on the look out for 
new varieties, the result of cross-breeding and selection, to take the 
place of those which have been on the market a few years, 
"because it is so generally recognised that a variety must always be 
coming forward to replace those which have reached the zenith of 
their popularity and have started their downward course. The jiast 
quarter of a century has seen the rise, fall, and oblivion of a host of 
'British varieties. Some have made rather longer stays than others, 
and their names have been household words for a few years ; but at 
any rate, among those who grow on a large scale they have 
been replaced by others, and it is only in out of the way places or in 
gardens of those out of touch with what is going on around thCtn 
’that their names are kept alive. 

'^Presumably those who advise what they call 'acclimatised^ 
“varieties are unaware that the countries to which they look to 
replenish South Africa receive frrsh stocks from England, and that 
by the time they are sent to these countries their first vigour has 
left them, I speak with personal experience in exporting potatoes 
to many countries, nob excepting South Africa and Egypt, and I 
know that the bulk of the potatoes sent out are from stocks which 
have become decadent, because the foreign importers have not given 
the price which new varieties fetch. Yet it is from the worn-out 
'Stocks of Egypt that South African potato cultivation is to be 
re-established. The South Africans will find these relatively just 
about as useful as the worn-out remounts which found their way to 
South Africa daring the war. This is nob the place to suggest what 
varieties are best suited to reseed South Africa; but I hope some one 
•will be led to stop suoh an unscientific, an unpractical step as the 
using of worn-out or ' acclimatised ^ potatoes. Otherwise, before the 
etocks sent out cin. possibly be developed to quantities that can sub- 
‘ sbantially help the country they will have broken down altogether 

The Government is ofEering a very substantial help to farmers who 
wish to go in for planting timber trees. A certain number of 
surplus tree seedlings will be available in the Government forest 
nurseries at Tokai, Elgin (on the Caledon Railway), Ceres Road, 
Robertson, Hanover and Groot Vader^s Bosch. These seedlings 
offer a chance to farmers at a distance. The cost of transport even 
of young trees 25 in a half paraffin tin is expensive. These 
seedlings are about two or three inches long ready for pricking out, 
and they are sent either growing from 400 to 800 in a tin or taken 
out by the roots and packed for sending by parcel post to any 
address in Cape Colony, The cost of the seedlings is 4s. per 1,000.* 
'and the cost of packing and post to any part of Cape Colony comes 
' to about 43. more. The seedlings are sent out packed in moss dr 
lorest humus, and in this way will travel for a week or ten dayia 
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without damage. On receipt^ all that is required is to prick them 
out in paraffin tins and keep them in a cool shady place until they 
are set. The surplus seedling distribution comprises mostly those 
trees which are being largely grown by the Forest Department, that 
is to say, the timber trees which are most profitable to plant. 
Surplus seedlings offer undoubtedly the best chance of getting young 
trees at moderate prices to farmers and others at a distance from the 
Grovernment nurseries. 

It is gratifying to read the report of the annual meeting of the 
Angora Goat Breeders^ Association (published in another part of this 
issue) and to note the really excellent work accomplished by that 
body in the face of very serious difficulties, after three years of 
active hostilities, duiing a great portion of which the Angora districts 
were among those actually invaded by the enemy and shaken by 
rebellion. The plaintive statement of the secretary that his attempts 
to get a general meeting together failed because members were 
unable to attend raises a smile when one considers the circum- 
stances. However the executive courageously kept the society going 
and carried on the highly valuable work it had undertaken during 
the whole of the period 'of disturbance. Those gentlemen now ha7e 
their reward in being able to show to the Angora breeders of South 
Africa a record of excellent work accomplished in the best interests 
of the industry. 

The work of the Association is so peculiarly exacting even in the 
most favourable conditions that the successful manner in which the 
Executive kept it going during the troublous times is the more 
remarkable. The exammation of the goats submitted for admission 
to the Stud-Book is in itself a laborious task, the inspectors are called 
upon to make long journeys to see the animals, and not once only but 
on no less than three different occasions before the reports can be 
submitted. That is why the figures seem rather meagre when pre- 
sented. Of the 1,300 animals submitted during the past three years 
only 120 have passed, the remainder — with the exception of final 
rejections — being now on their second and third year of trial. Bui 
the very paucity of these figures is a guarantee of the value of the 
work accomplished. And the care bestowed is already having its 
effect for the value of each auimal in the Society's Stud Book 
increases from the moment it is finally accepted. 

With such a valuable work going on from year to year and the 
great care and control now exercised over the greater portion of the 
best stud Angoras in the country a change should soon come over the 
Cape mohair industry. Not an auimal of any value once it is entered 
^ permanently in the Stud Book, is now lost sight of. We may even 
go further and state that as keen a watch is kept on the progeny. 
In the old days the breaking up of a flock meant their dispersion 
to the four winds so far as breeders generally were concerned. Now ^ 
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' every animal can be traced and is known, as well as its quality. The 
* advantage to the industry needs no further demonstration, and all 
who desire to see mohair-growing rank high in the list of our staple 
Tural products will support and forward as much as possible such a 
helpful and sturdily self-reliant organisation. 

The success which has attended the Angora Association so far 
holds out great promise for the future. It is true that Turkey hair 
still tops the Bradford market, and the western farmers of the United 
States are turning their attention very seriously to the breeding of 
Angoras. So far as Bradford is concerned we still cherish the belief 
that the Cape will yet dominate that market for quality, as it 
undoubtedly does now for quantity. There is no reason at all why 
the labours of the Angora Association should not carry it so far as 
to lay down a definite set of rules and regulations by which the 
breeder would be assisted in the production of the various grades of 
the merchantable article. Why not, for instance, encourage the 
breeding to definite types and make those types agree with a 
standardised hair that will meet the demands of the •manufacturers. 
It is not a great task and should certainly be kept in view. 

As to the Americans and the competition threatened in that 
<juarter there are two views of that contingency. The first and most 
satisfactory is the fact that the Americ ms so to speak, consume their 
own smoke. The high protective tariff makes it possible for 
American Manufacturers to consume all the mohair that can be pro- 
duced there for many years to come. So that it will be a very long 
time, if e7er, before the Yankee article is intruded as a serious 
competitor into our markets. On the other hand we seem to have 
shut ourselves out of what promised to be a good market for stud 
stock by the export duty on Angoras. One has but to glance at the 
western farming Journals of America to see how futile the effort to 
prevent the growth of the Angora industry there has proved. 
Whereas with an open market our breedei’S might do a fairly 
lucrative trade in stud stock for some time at least. If this were 
accompanied by careful grading to standard to meet the demands of 
the mohair market the industry should benefit thereby. Of course 
there are other views, but there is room still for discussion. 

As we go to press the first number of the Transvaal Agricultural 
Journal has come to hand. It is excellently got up and though not 
over bulky, contains a good deal of interesting information in a 
concise form. The editor is Mr. A. E. E, Burton, who for some 
months was responsible for the production of this Journal. We 
extend a hearty welcome to the new publication and wish it every 
success. It is to be published quarterly. 

Dr. Thioler, Grovernment Bacteriologist to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, in the first issue of the Trails maJ Agricultural Journal, adds 
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his voice to the already swollen chorus of experts who have closelj^ 
investigated the so-called new disease among the cattle of 
Rhodesia. He comes into line with the others and plumps for red- 
water,” He says : have no hesitation in declaring that the so-called 

^ new ^disease belongs to the group o^ diseases caused by endoglobular 
parasites of genus pyroplasma or pyrosoma, commonly known in the 
literature on the subject as Texas fever or tick fever, and, particularly 
in South Africa, as redwater, I wish^ however, to emphasize the 
fact that this Rhodesian form of redwater does not represent itself 
ucder the form hicherto familiar to the South African observer; a 
circumatHnce which explains the widely different opinions on the 
subject.” 

Dr. Thieler^s further observations serve to accentuate the possibility 
of a danger hinted at in the last issue by ourselves. He says: 

I may also state that, in my opinion, there is no difference between 
redwater as I saw it in Rhodesia and the disease observed by me 
amongst cattle in Pretoria last June, and also in Komati Poort in 
the latter half of the following August. I have arrived at this con- 
clusion after a earefnl microscopical examination of the specimens 
collected in Rhodesia, and their comparison with those obtained in 
the Transvfcal. The clinical observations and the post-mortem 
examination point also to the same conclusion. It is therefore 
necessary to enter somewhat into details in order to establish my 
position.” He then proceds to give details justifying the deduction 
arrived at. 

These investigations carry him a step further and continuing he 
states : — I found in my microscopical researches on ordinary South 
African red water that in the majority of oases the round or oval 
shaped pyrosomas are less numerous iu the circulating blood, b.ut 
very frequent in the kidneys. In all these instances a discoloration 
of urine was observable. In the newly observed Rhodesian form of 
redwater, however, the parasites are enormously frequent in the blood 
stream, and yet in the majority of the oases I observed no discolor- 
ation of urine. Hence I am inclined to believe that it is principally 
from the location of the parasite that the cause of the difference in 
symptoms arises. Koch considers the bacilliformparasitesasthe joun^ 
forms, and the oval and round| ones as the adult forms. This would 
indicate that the animal died from the effect of the infection before 
the parasites had time to become fully grown, and thus Mr. Roberison^s 
opinion, viz. — that the constant presence of the bacilliform pyrosmas 
accounts for the uncommon virulency of the disease — ^is confirmed. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that many cases of redwater with 
normal urine may be observed where only the full-grown oval or 
round parasites are found. Professor Loveran, of Paris, a well- 
known authority on the subject of blood parasites, to whom I had 
sent specimens of pyrosomas which I thought were not identical with 
the ordinary form of redwater, informed me that he considered the 
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specimens belonged to the species of pyroplasma pigemumi, and that 
there was nothing to warrant an opinion that they were of a new 
species.^^ 

Dr. Thieler also says: — Lignieres, who worked on a preventiye 
inocnlation against tristezza {alias redwater) in the Argentine, writes 
me OQ the subject to the effect that he found that there exist several 
varieties of pyroplasma, and although an animal may prove to be 
immune against one variety of pyroplasma, such immunity will not 
protect the animal against another more virulent variety. This 
seems to be the position here, especially iu the case of the Rhodesian 
redwater outbreak, and indicates that similar observations and con- 
clusions have previously been made in other countries in connection 
with the form of disease under notice/^ In conclusion he recom- 
mends the utmost vigour in dealing with outbreaks of the disetise in 
order to prevent it from becoming widely di’^seminated, and points to 
the potential danger contained in the re*stocking operations. 

The uncertainties of thoroughbred Horse breeding are known to 
no one better than to the thoroughbred breeder. Speaking on this 
subject a man who has had many years^ experience said recently to a 
member of the American Horseman staff We are no nearer the 

E ositive than our grandfathers were. We talk of the best blood 
nes to cross, we try the cross, and failure results. It is easy to 
breed to colour or even to form — conformation — ^but when it comes 
to breeding for the diverse qualities which go to make a race-horse, 
we are groping in the dark:. It is only in a general way that the 
breeder has any knowledge. He knows that if he breeds a good 
mare to a good horse, the product is likely to be good ; bat if the 
horse or the mare was of ideally high class, the probability is that the 
produce will not be as good as the better of its parents. When the 
first foals of Miss Woodford and Firenze were led into the sales 
ring, and when Salvatores first get were shown by the auctioneer, 
there went up shouts of applause from the ringside. That was 
purely sentiment. The yearlings were beautiful to the eye, and 
because of their progenitors they fetched big prices. What was the 
result ? Mediocrity. Nothing more. And yet there are those who 
argue that it is a science, this breeding of race-horses If it were a 
science, results would be certain, since science is certain. Results 
are not certain, but teetotally uncertain.^^ This experience is but 
the alphabet of the calling. The yearling sales in England, if the 
career of the animals is followed up, show much more remarkable 
results. The thoroughbred colt has a strong resemblance to the 
little girl in the nursery rhyme for when he's good he's very very 
good " as a rule, but when he's bad he's horrid." 

It is believed (according to Flayer^ s Magazine) that insects are 
responsible for the destruction of one-tenth the agricultural products 
of the United States, or a total of §330,000,000. This magazine 
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tsays : — ^^The chinoh bug caused a loss of $30,000,000 in 1871 upward 
of $100,000,000 in 1874, and in 1877 $60,000,000. The Rooky 
mountain locust, or grasshopper, in 1874 destroyed $100,000,000 of 
the crops of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa and the 
indirect loss was probably much more. For many years the cotton 
caterpillar caused an annual average loss in the Southern states of 
$15,000,000, while in 1868 and 1873 the loss reached $30,000,000. 
The fly weevil, oar moat destructive enemy to stored grain 
particularly throughout the South, inflicts an annual loss to the 
whole country of $40,000,000, The codling moth, the chief ravager 
of the apple and pear crops, destroys every year fruit valued at 
$80,000,000 to $40,000,000. The damage to live stock inflicted by 
the ox-bot, or ox-warble amounts to $36,000,000.^^ If it were 
possible to estimate the damage done by insects in South Africa, 
including the ever-present tick, the proportion, we believe would be 
much higher. The tsetse-fly alone, on the East coast, renders whole 
‘belts of country uninhabitable to stock. 


FARM AND VELD. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 


Lucerne when thoroughly cured, is as good a feed for cows as any 
forage crop which it is possible to raise. It is eagerly eaten, which 
proves that it is palatable to them. 


Authorities in bacteriology claim thi&t germs which develop and 
thrive in a low temperatare give the off flavor to butter. Luring 
extreme hot weather the cream cannot be kept cool enough to 
prevent acids from accumulating. 


It is said that cleanliness is next to godliness, and we know from 
experience that cleanliness is productive of good health in poultry. 
Fully half of all the diseases that poultry is heir to arises from 
neglect to keep the houses clean and dry and well ventilated. The 
yards also should be looked after aud all decaying vegetable matter 
removed and plenty of slack lime nsed. We cannot be happy if we 
are unhealthy, neither can we be successful with poultry any way if 
our flock is diseased. 
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Always give the hens enough water. Especially is this necessary 
in the case of laying hens, as eggs are composed to a very iarge 
extent of water. This is one way of selling watered stock that is 
not dishonest. In the summer time there should be a full water 
supply for both the young and old hens. If Dhere is danger of the 
chicks drowning in the water dishes that danger may be eliminated 
by putting a broken brick in each dish, upon which the chicks may 
climb in case of falling into the water. 

In order to get the best and quickest returns from pigs, begin 
fattening them as soon as they are born. When the pigs begin to 
try to eat (and they will do this when only a few days old), fix a 
place where they can go and eat by themselves. First give them 
fckimmilk and then gradually jidded meal increasing the amount 
as the pig grows. As soon as they are large enough to eat it, add 
some mealies but they make the most rapid grbwth with meal — rye 
meal for preference — if they have plenty of milk to go with it. 

One of the safest preventives against the highly objectionable 
habit possessed by some sows of eating their young is to keep the 
bowels of the animals rather lax as the time of parturition ap- 
proaches. Some of our best authorities attribute this unnatural 
habit on the part of sows to a too feverish condition of the system, 
and in order to prevent it the administration of small doses of 
laxative medicine given at regular intervals for 10 days to a fort- 
night before the young are bom, is often found productive of very 
satisfactory results. 

Four splendid thoroughbred stallions have arrived at Bloemfontein 
for Government stud purposes. They were specially selected in 
England, and were brought out in charge of Mr. Chapman, son of 
the Dake of Westminster’s head stud groom. The horses are Prince 
Barcaldine, winner of the Lincoln Handicap, Hermanns, Bulleb, by 
Ohainshot, the other, a dark brown is unnamed. 

How to exercise the bull ? is a question often raised. A good 
way, where there is no bullyard, is to use a twisted wire cable 
stretched between two heavy posts. The bull is fastened to a sliding 
ring on this wire and exercises the full length. The animal should 
be started at this form of exercise pretty early iu life to get him used 
to it. He should be fastened by the ring in his nose. Six strands 
of galvanised fencing wire should be strong enough if twisted well 
together, and the wire should be high enough from the ground so 
that the bull cannot get his neck over it. 

It is not always the cow with the best record as a milk producer 
that pays the best. Some excellent milkers are such heavy feeders 
that there is no profit in keeping them. Another animal with 
probably x similar good record for yield will be a comparatively 
2 
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small feeder. Whatever she eats seems to go into milk or butter fat, 
A ^bcord of milk yield without a record of the daily feeding is 
of little value to any one. Those purchasing cows for dairying 
should keep these points before them. Another point that must be 
considered is the season of the year when the yields of butter^ cream 
and milk have been made, A dairy cow that will make large yields 
in the summer and comparatively nothing in the fall and winter is 
far less valuable than another that keeps up a pretty steady yield 
the year round. 


Griqualand East is, as we anticipated, looking to the Diary 
Industry for the future. Butter and cheese making are growing in 
favour, and as the country favours stock rearing this industry should 
grow to large proportions once it makes a fair start. Mr. Louis 1). 
Gibsoo, of the farnf Kliprug, is a new recruit who has just started 
cheese making. He has imported four young shorthorn bulls from 
England, and inteada giving special attention to the breeding and 
feeding of a good dairy herd. He is building a large silo for the 
purpose of conserving ensilage for winter feeding — a step forward 
which stamps him as not only progressive by instinct, bub as capable 
of grasping the first essentials of success in the business he has taken 
in hand. It is a pity that the fine winter rains which fell in Griqua* 
land East were not followed by the usual spring rains, as this threw 
the season back a bit and consequently the grazing for cattle, up to 
quite recently was rather short. Mr. Gibson is devoting the whole 
of his daily milk supply — some 30 gallons — to the manufacture of 
cheese. 


Owing in a great measure to the demands of the mining industries 
in South Africa, and to the high rate of wages paid to labourers at 
the seaports, farmers in many parts of the country, have 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining sufficient native 
labour to work their farms in an efficient and economical manner. 
This fact alone, will perhaps induce stock-owners to seriously 
consider any method or appuance, which will in any way effect a 
reduction in the amount of manual labour in their farming opera- 
tions. 


Fencing and paddocking, largely reduces the number of herds 
required, for if the farm is securely fenced and snb-divided, one 
shepherd with the assistance of a good Collie dog, can attend to 
several fiocks. Dipping tanks constructed on the plan adopted in 
the Australian Colonies (where large numbers of sheep have to be 
dealt with, and labour is excessively high) will also enable the farmer 
to dispense with several servants ; for all the work of dipping can, 
with the improved appliances, be performed by two or at the most 
three men, and that without injury or hurt to the animals treated. 
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Drafting or sorting kraals again, effect an immense saving of 
labour as well as material, and as every farmer can construct one in 
a short time, and at very little cost, we propose to give a few hints 
on the subject, in the hope that these remarks may be put to a 
practical test. There are a few farmers in this Colony who have 
built drafting kraals, and if these men are questioned as to their 
value and saving of labour, they will answer, that they do not con- 
sider sheep farming can be properly carried on without the use of 
the sorting kraal. On the majority of farms the usual method 
adopted when sheep have to be separated, is, for the flock to be 
driven into a kraal and each animal caught at the expense of much 
labour and driving, as well as injury to the animals. All this can 
be obviated by the use of the drafting kraal, the construction of 
which is simple and inexpensive. 

To commence with the shedder should be from 18 to 2*1 feet in 
length, and consists of two boarded walls 3 feet 6 inches m height 
placed parallel* to each other, 12 inches apart at the bottom and 20 
inches at the top. At the opening of the shedder a few hurdles are 
placed in the form of the letter V inverted in order that the flock 
may be kept in front of the opening into which they are easily led 
by one or two well-trained goats. 

Three feet beyond the exit of the shedder, is a swing gate fixed 
to a post planted opposite to the centre of the shedder, so that the 
door commands the entrance to two kraals. If the gate is provided 
with a strong spring, the man controlling the opening or closing, 
can by the use of a string stand fairly far back and thus in no way 
frighten the sheep from moving up the shedder. The number of 
kraals and gates can be increased according to the stock to be dealt 
with, but this is a matter for the farmer to decide when constructing 
his drafting kraals. One point should not however, be lost sight of, 
and that is, the entrance t(^ the shedder should be on slightly raised 
ground so that the sheep moving along may be always in view of the 
remainder of the flock. 

The use of the drafting kraal will be found to be invaluable, 
especially when sorting ewes from wethers; weaning lambs, or 
separating flocks which may have become mixed together. The ease 
and rapidity with which the work can be performed is astonishing, 
especially when sheep have once become accustomed to passing 
along the shedder. Farmers who have already erected draftiog 
kraals on their farms will be able to give the approximate cost of 
construction ; but if the required kraals already exist, the sht dde^, 
^ate and hurdles can be put up in a day at the cost of a few shill- 
ings. 

The excessive rains during last winter, it appears now had an u nf avour- 
able and destructive influence on fruit trees, in the Western Province 
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particularlypeact, plum and apricot trees as many of them died with the 
besfinning of summer. The dying of so many trees in the neighbour- 
ing orchards caused quite a stir among fruit-growers as they 
inspected at the tirst a new disease. Fortunately, no alarm need to 
1>H ^aken on that account as it has satisfactorily been proven that 
the dying was due to excess of moisture and want of drainage. 

The Department had several trees examined and in each case 
death could be readily traced to the destruction of the entire root 
system on account of the above conditions. The trees, which had 
died, exhibited the same symptoms They started growing in the 
usual way with the beginning of Spring but after a few weeks, 
usually after flowering and the formation of a few leaves, the trees 
died more or less suddenly when the store of pla-ntfood present in 
the trees themselves had been exhausted and the roots were incap- 
able of providing new supplies, having suffered and died during the 
preceding winter months. 

In most instances this dying of trees occurred in low-lying lands, 
but in a few oases trees on slopes have suffered equally on 
account of the roots of such trees not having been able to penetrate 
a hardpan, consisting of a gravelly clay, at a depth of about 24 
inches. It may be reasonably assumed that the same hardpan was 
equally inpenetrable to water so that the latter accumulated and 
caused 'practically the drowning of the trees as with some of the 
roots decay had already set in. 


Prospects of a good and plentiful fruit-crop have greatly lessened 
during the past month in consequence of the rain and cold weather 
having continued too long. In some instances the rain, having set 
in during the flowering period, is responsible for the destruction of 
the entire crop of Japanese plums and in others for the failure of 
pears. Rain and cold together caused a check on vegetation with 
the result that a portion of the fruit already set dropped off the 
trees on account of being badly nourished. As matters stand at 
present, the apricot crop will be poor; Japanese plums and prunes 
vary, being highly satisfactory in some instances and disappointing 
in others. The peach and pear crop will be moderate but there is a 
possibility of quality making up to some extent for quantity as trees 
do not bear heavily so that the individual fruit has more chance of 
development. Apples and grapes are stiU promising but should this 
unfavourable weather continue much longer the latter must suffer 
heavily in the same way as fruit has already suffered. 

Owing to the same conditions of weather, the cultivation of vine- 
yards and orchards is on the whole backward, grass is plentiful, 
insects and pests abundant, of the latter one can mention the shot 
hole fungus, the curl leaf, the rust in the vines and the Powdery 
Mildew of the apple, a very rare occurrence in ordinary years. As 
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this faagas belongs to the same group to which Oidium belongs, 
spreading its mycelium over the surface of the attacked organs, 
sulphuring is equally effective. 

A recent bulletin from the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, is devoted to remedies for worms in sheep and other animals. 
One remedy recommended for round, wire and other small worms 
that infest the stomach is coal-tar creosote, 1 oz. ; water 99 ozs. Of 
this solution give to lambs 4 to 12 months old 2 to 4 oz.; yearling 
sheep, 3 to 5 oz. ; calves, 3 to 8 months old, 5 to 10 oz. ; yearlings, 
one pint; two year-olds and over, one quart. One dose will usually 
suj0S.ce, but if not, repeat in about a week. Be sure that the animals 
swallow the remedy, if it enters the lungs death may result. This is 
a cheap remedy. In very stubborn oases, or where bowel or hook 
worms are present, from 30 to 80 grains thymol may be added to the 
dose of foregoing solution. Add the thymol to each dose, according 
to size of animal, after it is measured. Thymol must be in crystal 
form, and not run together in <i mess in the bottle. Get the druggist 
to show how much 30 grains ivs, which will aid in preparing the 
larger doses. 


Dairy farmers should note that care of the cow pays well in the 
end. The good dairyman feeds his cattle well and looks after their 
comfort. And the first of these is warmth in the winter. Coarse 
rugs are not dear and as their warmth has a direct influence or» the 
milk supply they soon pay for themselves. In Australia, many dairy 
farmers practice rugging and report favoui'ably on it; in fact it is 
expected to extend with rapidity. 

It IS claimed for a Montevidean farmer named Tidemrinn, that he 
has discovered,” a simple but certain cure for worms m sheep. 
This is to keep them from 48 to 60 hours without water, and then 
give them to drink a solution of common salt in the proportion of 
20lb. to 261b. for each 100 quarts of water, about half a pint being 
sufficient for each animal. Two hours after taking this they may be 
given fresh water. Too much salt water is apt to kill the animals, 
but, so far, Mr. Tidemaun has only lost four lor each 1,000 cured. 
We fear Mr. Tidemann^s discovery” was anticipated years ago in 
South Africa. The late Mr. Hillior, and many others interested in 
farming matters in this Colony, believed strongly in the efficacy of 
common salt, when properly administered, as a cure for wire-worm 
in sheep — Sirongylus Ooniortus, Mr. Hutcheon, C.V.S., tried it 
and found the difficulty to be in administering the remedy. In 
practice it is most difficult to pour the liquid directly into the 
stomach. Although not meeting with success in experimenting with 
salt as a cure for wire-worms Mv, Hutcheon always recommended 
its free use as one of the most essential preventives of internal 
parasites. 



THE DESTRUCTION OP RAMMENAS 


And Similar Weeds. 


By Hcfgiu C. Sampson, B.Sc., &c 


Rammenas or Wild Radish and allied weeds, such as the Wild 
Mustards and Turnips are found all the world over, and are amongst 
perhaps the worst enemies the farmer has to deal with. Though 
only an annual the wild Radish sows itself so readily that unless dealt 
with, it will soon spread and establish itself permanently. The 
damage done may briefly be stated as follows : — 

Being a vigorous and rapid grower it soon overtakes the young 
com crop. Its foliage prevents the crop from having free access to 
the air. It beeps the rain and dew from reaching the soil, and what 
moisture there is present in the surface soil, ie mostly absorbed by 
the roots of this unwelcome guest, and along with it the valuable food 
constituents which should go to feed the crop. Indirect damage 
may also be caused by harbouring insect and fungoid pests. 

Rammenas, or as it is sometimes called, Jointed Charlock is really 
the Wild Radish (Raphanis Raphanistrum), and in general appear- 
ance it closely resembles the cultivated variety when it has run to seed. 
The stem and leaves are rough. The flowers are pale yellow or 
occasionally purple and as they fade turn almost white. The fruit 
or pods are peculiar, instead of opening in the usual way by splitting 
along the longitudinal joints, they break off into small joints or 
sections, each section being about the size of a barley grain. 
These bections each contain a single seed, and being very hard, do 
not break when threshed. They are often found in samples of corn 
from which it is very difficult to separate them. Thus the weed 
can, and often does, spread from one field to another in the seed corn. 
Therefore great care should be tak n to examine the sample, to see 
that no imparities such as this are present. 

Methods or Destruction. 

1. If the plants are not too thick in the crop, hand-pulling is the 
best method to adopt, this however should be done before the plant 
is in flower, as the pods when fully formed break off very easily, and 
so the ground is again sown with its seed only to come up again the 
following year. 

2. The land may also be bare-fallowed but at the same time 
should he worked at intervals, so that the Rammenas seeds may start 
growing, while subsequent working of the ground will pull the plants 
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up to be soon withered by the sun. JBare-f alio wing without working 
the land would be absolutely useless, as a large percentage of the 
seeds would lie dormant in the soil, only to spring up when the land 
is again worked for a crop. 

3. If the Rammenas is too thick on the ground for hand-pullmg, 
graying with Copper Sulphate (Blue Stone) solution might be tried. 
This method has already been tried in England, America and the 
Continent with remarkable success and will soon be the method 
generally adopted to destroy this and similar weeds. 

The strength of solution usually used in England is from 2 to 4 
per cent., varying with the season and the vigour of the crop. As 
no experiments ot this description have yet been tried in the Colony, it 
would be best to use the weak 2 per cent., or an even weaker 
solution to suit the drier climate. 

The method of preparing a 2 per cent, solution is as follows : — 10 
lbs. of Copper Sulphate are placed in the bottom of a wooden barrel 
or tub and on this are poured three or four gallons of hot water. 
This is stirred till all is dissolved and then cold water is added to 
make the whole up to fifty gallons. This ijuantity is sufficient to 
spray one acre. 

In working with Copper Sulphate care should be taken to use only 
copper or wooden vessels, as the solution corrodes iron. The barrel 
of the sprayer should also be made of either wood or copper. 

This method is really much cheaper than hand pulling as the cost 
of material with Copper Sulphate at 8d. per lb., is only 2s. Od. per 
acre. 

The spray falling on the rough leaves of the Rammenas does not 
run off. The oats or wheat though slightly damaged at the time 
soon pick up again and are much stronger than previous to sprayiag 
while the weed withers and dies. A calm day in settled weather 
should be chosen for this operation, which should be done when 
the plant is still young and succulent, that is before flowering. 

Another Weed Pest. 

Recently another weed very much similar in general appearance 
to the above has been noticed in the Colony. This is the Wild 
Swede or Smooth-leaved Charlock {Brasssica Campestrw.) The 
stem and leaves of this plant are smooth being covered with a bloom 
like that on a cabbage leaf. The flowers heads are more compact, 
and the flower is much smaller and of a deeper yellow than the 
above. The pods when ripe very readily split longitudinally and 
shed their seed, each pod containing from twelve to twenty seeds. 
The seeds are small and round resembling those of the cultivated 
swede or turnip and owing to their oily covering can remain sound 
in the soil for many years, only starting to grow when again brought 
near the surface. To give some idea of the vitality of the seed in 
England, fields which have been down to grass for more than eighty 
years have been literally smothered with this weed when again 
ploughed up. 
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The seed of this plant seems to have been imported as an impurity 
in seed oats. Ton find the plant growing in oat crops which are 
beyond the reach of trafiSlc either by road or rail. It and other 
weeds seem also to have been introduced in compressed forage as 
you may find them springing up where horses have been fed with it. 

There is no reason why this seed should be sown as it can be very 
easily got rid of by riddling or winnowing the oats before sowing. 

The only method of eradicating this weed is by hand-pulling. 
Spraying is useless in this case as the spray runs off the smooth 
leaf before it can take effect. 

Tbe weeding should be done if possible before flowerings as a 
healthy plant is capable of producing 1,000 or more seeds. Suppos- 
ing only 10 per cent., of these came up the following year there 
would be 100 plants to account for and the work would soon get 
quite out of hand. 

To prevent the importation of this and other weed seeds and at 
the same time to procure the importation of reliable seed, an obvious 
method would be to institute a Government Seed Control Station, 
to which farmers could send samples of their seed to be tested for ; — 

1. The percentage of weed seeds, impurities, and adulterations. 

2. The Germinating Capacity. That is the percentage of seeds 
which are capable of growing or germinating. 

8. The Genninative Energy. That is the length of time it takes 
for the seed to germinate. Old seed takes much longer to germinate 
or start growing than fresh, and at the same time the young plant 
is much weaker. Therefore, if such were sown the brand would 
take longer to appear and with uncertain seasons would greatly 
increase the risk of the crop. 

4. This might at the same time check the importation of several 
insect pests, such as the Bean Seed weevil, the Hessian Ely and 
others which are often found in seeds. 

Such a station would to some extent help to bring about the same 
conditions of the seed market as competition has done in England, 
and might induce importers to adopt special seed cleaning and 
dressing machinery and thus raise generally the standar<l of wood in 
the Colony. 




Wild STiede, 





HARVESTING COMPETITION AT 
ELSENBURG. 


The harvesting competition held at Blsenburg^ on Saturday the 
15th ult., attracted a large and distinguished company of visitors. 
The Western Province Agricultural Society arranged the contest 
and offered a silver cup for the successful competitor. By arrange- 
ment with the Colonial Secretary (Sir Pieter Faure) two trials took 
place in the oat crops at the G-overnment Agricultural School on the 
farm Blsenburg, which adjoins the MuldeFs Vlei railway station. 
Among those present who all took the keenest possible interest in 
the contest were, H.E. the Governor, Sir W. Hely- Hutchinson ; the 
Chief Justice, Sir Henry de Villiers ; the Colonial Secretary, Sir 
Pieter Faure; the Secretary for Agriculture, the Hon. John Frost, 
M.L.A. ; General Sir E. Y. Brabant, M.L.A. ; Mr, J. T. Molteno, 
M.L.A. ; Mr. H. Cloete, M L.A. ; Mr. 0. Currey (Under Secretary 
for Agriculture) ; Mr. 0. W. Broers, A.R.M. and others. The 
Western Province Agricultural Society was represented by Jtr. A. 
Bai-'-y (Vice-President), Mr. F. Plant, Mr. L. Cloete, Mr. C. Sedgwick, 
Mr. A. Blackburn and Mr. Percy Wenlian (Secretary). A number 
of farmers from the disfct ict were also present, and a couple from the 
far Midlands, so the audience could be described as thoroughly 
representative. 

The judges were Dr Nobbs, of the Agricultural Department, and 
Mr. Mason principal of the Agricultural School assisted by Mr. 
Stark. 

The entrants for the competition were four, as under : — 

(1) ‘^^The McCormick, built by the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Oo*, Chicago, U.S.A., and exhibited by Messrs. Smuts and 
Koch, Malmesbury. 

(2) The Deering Ideal, Deering Harvester Company, Chicago. 
U.S.A., shown by Lloyds and Company, Cape Town. 

(3) The Wood,^' Walter A. Wood, London, exhibited by Mr. 
Porter, Cape Town : and 

(4) ^'The Osborne/^ constructed by D. M. Osborne and Co., 
Auburn, U.S.A., and exhibited by George Findlay and Co., Gx'ave 
Street, Cape Town. 

The conditions of the trial were decided practically’^ on three 
points, viz,, (1) Result of work; (2) Mechanical simplicity (3) 
Lightness of draught combined with strength of construction, 

Bach machine was given a four acre plot to work on and at a 
given signal, all being ready, a start was made simultaneously at 
about 11.30 a.m. Early in the run the Wood machine faulted and 
shortly after it was apparent that the Osborne was not going 
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smoothly. There were very apparent reasons for the troubles. The 
Wood was a machine which has seen excellent service in its day — but 
that day has been a fairly long one. The Osborne, on the other 
hand seemed a bit too new and was scarcely running freely on her 
bearings. Beside this, these two machines were working in the 
heaviest section of the crop and the Osborne was not at all well- 
driven. All things being equal — that is if it were possible 
to make the conditions exactly the same in such a trial — 
the probabilities are that there would be very little to choose 
between the contestants; but as the circumstances went, the 
McCormick and the Deering got well ahead and kept there. At 
one fcime it seemed difficulc to say which of these two excollent 
machines was doing the best work so evenly and uninterruptedly did 
they continue on their course. Then the McCormick faulted 
slightly, and the Deering came to a standstill. Then some other 
little trouble occurred, and the McCormick began shedding unbound 
sheaves. But nothing sufficed to keep the machines long at a stand- 
still and the work was rapidly brought to a close after about an 
hour^s run. The McCormick, with its deep swath of seven feet at a 
cut had a great advantage over the other machines and came in a 
fairly easy first as regards time. But the extra foot had to be 
deducted which brought down the record nearer the average, and 
then the judges had to consider the other points. These included a 
short run by the McCormick and Deering in the heavier crop higher 
np the hill, and a general examination of the details of each 
machine. Up to this it seemed to be a toss up between the Deering 
and McCormick but in the end the latter was awarded the silver 
cup, the former being placed a good second. 

The conditions under which the trials we^^e carried out may be 
accepted as fairly satisfactory, inasmuch, as they were typical of the 
average conditions under which the machines are usually expected to 
work in this Colony. Without claiming the test to have been in any 
sense final — such tests never can be final from the very nature of 
thing — -the results should prove both valuable and instructive to the 
farming community, and the Western Province Agricultural Society 
is to be congratulated upon the success which attended its elforts, 

Tu.J3 Luncheon. 

On the completion of the tests the company repaired to the College 
and sat down to luncheon. 

Sir P. Paure proposed the health of the Governor, and, in a few 
well-chosen sentences, pointed out how valuable were visits from the 
representative of His Majesty in cementing the good feeling between 
the King and his subjects. It was important that the Governor at d 
governed should be acquainted with each other as much as possible, 
and he was sure that Sir Walter’s action in coming out and meeting 
the farmers in that way was very much appreciated. He was very 
glad indeed that His Excellency proposed to make a tour of the 
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Western Province in order to meet as many as possible of the 
inhabitants, and to become more fully conversant with the Colony of 
which he was the head. 

His Excellency, in reply, said he had come out to see a practical 
demonstration of recmng and binding, and he, therefore, did not 
propose to inflict upon them an oration. He entirely endorsed all 
that Sir P. Faure had said as to the duties of a Grovernor in relation 
to those over whom he was set in authority. It would be a great 
pleasure to him to travel about the Western Province and see what 
he could do for the farmers and the farming interests there, and he 
hoped to derive much profit — not pecuniary profit, of course — 
(laughter) — as well as pleasure from his tour, 

Mr. H. Cloete, tendered on behalf of the Western 

Province Agricultural Society acknowledgements to the Government 
tor having entertained them in such an admirable way. 

Sir P. Faure, in replying, said that they were glad to find that the 
advantages offered by the Agricultural School were now being made 
use of more largely. During the time of the regrettable war the 
number of students went down to 24, but it was gratifying to 
be able to say that to-day the number had risen to close upon 
60, ^ (Applause). The Government were making provisions for 
receivmg 70 students. Not only were the young men who were 
receiving instruction in the College drawn from our own Colony, 
but there were also representatives of the neighbouring Colony and 
the sister Colony, and actually students from England, who had 
come to try their luck in South Africa, and who wished to acquaint 
themselves with the conditions of farming in this country before they 
embarked upon their career as agriculturists. 

Mr. Mason, the principal, also added a few words. He was 
pleased that the Government had seen fit to give them an extra 
grant for machinery and implements. They would have noticed that 
this was a feature in which the school was sadly lacking, and he 
hoped in due course that it would be equipped with a thorough 
mechanical and engineering department. He trusted that the liberal 
frame of mind adopted by the Government towards the School would 
be continued so that in process of time it might be placed in a 
position to efficiently fulfil those duties which such an institution 
owed to a country so largely devoted to agriculture. (Applause). 


The Judges' Report. 


The following is the Judges’ report : — With reference to the trial 
of binders held at Elsenburg on the 15th inst. at which we had the 
honour to act as judges, we have pleasure in stating that in our 
opinion the McCormick machine exhibited by Messrs. Smuts and 
Koch of Malmesbury, merits the first place and therewith the silver 
cup offered by your Society and we recommend that a certificate, in 
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"ecognifcion of its good work should be given to the Deering 
Sarvester, exhibited by Messrs. Lloyds & Co. of Cape Town. 

The work done by the various machines, was on the whole, very 
iatisfactory, though we consider that some of the machines left a too 
long stubble, whilst others would undoubtedly have given better . 
results had they been in the hands of more experienced workmen 
and drawn by mules accustomed to the work. 

"I Wm. G. Mason, 

Signed > W. Stabke, 

3 Ekic a. Nobus, 

The Secretary, 

Western Province Agricultural Society, 

Cape Town. 


CUZCO MAIZE AT THE CAPE. 


Another Report. 


In connection with the trials of the Peruvian mealies known as 
Cuzco Maize, in this Colony, the following additional report has been 
received by the Agricultural Department : — 

Mr. J. S. Anderson, Forester, wiites from Evelyn Valley under 
date September 29 : — 

My report on the trial sowing of Cuzco Maize has purposely been 
delayed until I could say definitely how the small amount of grain 
formed on the cobs was to turn out. As reported under date 
25th October, 1901, the mealies were received here on the 15th and 
were carefully planted by hand on the 19th and 21st of the same 
month. Seventy four seeds were planted 3 f t. x 8 ft. in a portion of 
the vegetable garden with a good dressing of stable manure, 233 see is 
were planted 3 ft. x 3 ft. in the nursery with a little fowl manure 
well forked in, and mixed with the soil at each seed. The seeds 
germinated well but about a third of the plants were destroyed by 
grubs while still small. 

The nursery plants attained a height of three to four feet, only four 
of ‘the plants formed cobs, none of which carried any grtiin, this 
portion therefore was a complete failure. 

The plants in the garden averaged about eight feet in height, about 
half of them formed cobs, but only twelve cobs produced grain, none 
of the cobs exceeded 6 inches in length and none of them were more 
than half covered with grain some having only a few grains, the 
grain, owing to its open growth on the cob, was round instead of flat, 
only a small portion of it would equal the original seed in size, the 
majority being smaller. The seed appeared to be very backward in 
ripening and on that account the cobs were allowed to remain on the 
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stalks up till tke beginning of the present month, in expectation that 
the grain would dry and harden, but even then, the grain was 
quite soft and wet, the cobs were then removed from the stalks 
ana hung up to dry. On examination a week ago the grain proved to 
be still soft and moist but I observed that three of the grains had 
sprouted on the cobs. Ground was at once prepared where potatoes 
had recently been raised, and the mealies were planted on the 25th. 
This ground had been well manured with kraal dung for the 
potatoes, and before ploughing now had a light dressing of fowl 
manure. 

310 grains of corn were obtained (about exactly the original seed) 
and planted now, but owing to its unripe appearance a good 
germination is very doubtful. I think, however, if any should reach 
maturity a better result may be anticipated, they appear to require a 
longer growing season than the Colonial Mealie and being planted 
four weeks earlier this season than last, should be in their favour in 
that respect, although on the other hand the early planted mealies 
generally suffer most from the attacks of grubs. 

The results of the trial seems to show that, planted at the usual 
planting season, the Cuzco Maize has not a long enough time to 
mature and ripen the grain, the present season should prove whether 
they will succeed when planted early enough to secure for them the 
extra time they appear to require. 

The Cuzco Maize appears to be of very weakly growth, the stalks 
being thin and slender with too little growth to sustain them upright. 

The past season was a favourable one for mealies at Evelyn 
Valley, the ground was in good condition at the time ofplanting, 
and sufficient rain fell throughout the growing season. 
Colonial Mealies having done well. 


ELEOTKO-CUIiTUBE IN OLIPTON. 


M. Pinot De Moira’s Experiments. 

Many of our readers in agriculture (remarks Tfie Bristol Times 
in a recent issue), will no doubt remember that about four years ago 
we published some information respecting the experiments which M. 
Pinot de Moira, of Clifton Wood, was then instituting in the system of 
electro-culture. Though well known and adopted in Prance, electro- 
culture was comparatively a novelty in this country, and it had to 
encounter the suspicion and distrust which are usually entertained 
towards new-fangled ideas. There is, however, nothing very extraor- 
dinary or complicated in the methods ; on the contrary, the instrument 
^employed — known as the arSomagnetifere — is simplicity itself, and 
may be made for a few shillings. It consists of a long pole stuck in 
the ground, surmounted by a crown of five or six red copper-pointed 
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wires^ two foot loBg, which collect the atmospheric electricity and 
disseminate it into the soil by means o£ a central wire connected at 
right angles on both sides with a certain number of other wires two 
yards distant from each other, which are submerged about 1 5 inches 
in the ground. The central wire, or principal conductor, is about 
one-sixth of an inch thick, and the transverse wires about one-eightl: 
of an inch, and are of galvanised iron. The pole must be higher 
than, and as far as possible removed from, any tree grown on the same 
area. The whole apparatus is, in fact, a small lightning conductor. 
Having thus briefly described the contrivance, we may proceed to 
state some of the results of M, de Moiras experiments. He has in 
his garden a geo/^ as it is called, of which the underground wires 
pass under the roots of some vines and also of a bed of tomatoes, 
and, whether the result be due to electro-culture or not, there can be 
not the slightest doubt that both the vines and the tomatoes, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable season, have grown remarkably well. The 
vines are loaded with bunches of grapes of good size, and the tomato 
plants are weighed down with their clusters, some of which are 
singularly fine specimens. In another part of the garden are vines 
growing without the aid of a geo.” but in a similar position and 
under equally advantageous conditions otherwise. It is evident at a 
glance, however, that the fruit is far behind that growing on the 
vines which are under influence of the geo.” For the purpose of 
comparing the tomatoes with those grown under ordinary conditions, 
M. de Moira took our representative to the gardens of the Right Hon, 
Lewis Fry^s residence, Goldney House, the management of which is 
in the able and experienced hands of Mr. Howe, a well-known judge 
at local flower shows. The contrast was obvious. Though the 
tomatoes grown by Mr. Howe were a good crop, and were, moreover, 
of the same seed, which is a very important factor, they would uot 
bear a moment^.s comparison with those of M. de Moira. It should 
he added that M. de Moira has obtained equally good results in 
cauliflowers, potatoes, celery, and other vegetables every year sioce 
he began his experiments. There seems, then, a strong prima-facie 
case for the belief tbat the difference is attributable to electro-culture. 
When the subject was discussed by the British Association in Bristol 
in 1898, Lord Kelvin, who had visited M. de Moira^s garden and who 
did not in the least deny the difference between the crops, hinted 
that, in his opinion, it was due to the digging of the ground 
necessitated by the laying of the wires. Considering, however, that 
these were laid in narrow slits made with a spade with very little 
disturbance of the soil, and also that the excellence of the results has 
continued every year, though the wires have not since been touched 
by anyone, thei e seems to be very little reason for this suggestion. 
It is sometimes said that agriculturists are, as a body, too much at- 
tached to the routine of their forefathers, and that may to some extent 
be true ; but sometimes also the great savants who give lessons in 
agriculture according to experiments made in their laboratories have 
never put their hands to a plough or even to a spade. 



ERINOSIS IN VINES. 


The attention of vine-farmers is again directed to the existence of 
Erinosis or Phytoptns Vitis, The deformation of the leaves^ as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations, is due to the presence of a 
small tiny miti living in the hollow patches on the under side 
corresponding to the characteristic swellings on the upper surface. 

It appears that the pest has spread through the Stellenbosch 
district, and has by means of cuttings and grafted vines been carried 
to other parts. 

Though the pest is not directly detrimental in the same way as 
other pests, it stands to reason that it must do damage in the long 
run if left to spread and continue unchecked. Unfortunately nothing 
can be done during summer except sulphuring, provided care is 
taken to apply the sulphur in such a way that it will reach the under 
side of the leaves. 

In one instance where sulphuring has repeatedly been practised 
since the vines began to shoot the treatment had a marked effect. 

0. M. 



RINDERPEST STATISTICS 

AS BROUGHT UP TO NOVUMBEB S6th, 1903. 


District 

No, of centres 

still 

quarantined 

Approximate 
total loss 

since com- 

moncenient of 

outbreak 

No, of cattle 

in affected 

herds 

Peicentaeje 

of 

Mortality 

Aliwal North 

1 

210 

C28 

3t 3 Per cent. 

Albert 

1 

109 

1397 

7 

do 

Barkly Kast 

1 

363 

1161 

30 

do 

Barkly West 

nil, 

4 

70 

6 

do 

Rast Ijondon 

! 1 

62 

750 ' 

6 

do 

Blhot 

2 

111 

628 

17 

do 

Engcobo 

14 

278 

2389 

11 

do 

Olen Grey 

1 

114 

835 

13 

do 

Hay 

2 

130 

m 

29 

do 

Herbert 

3 

79 

431 

18 

do 

Hcrachel 

nil. 

636 

4698 

13 

do 

Kimbeiley 

1 

n‘ 

223 

4 

do 

Maclear 

1 

38 

107 

35 

do 

r^fafcking 

2 

1677 

6913 

22 

do 

Queenstown 

1 

21 

96 

22 

do 

Taungs 

1 

603 

3067 

16 

do 

T*!!omo 

2 

6 

100 

1 ^ 

do 

Uftitata 

1 

22 

66 

1 33 

do 

Vryburg 

nil. 

\ m 

1311 

> 17 

do 

Wodehouse 

5 

m 

1965 

8 

do 

Xalanga 

6 

9 

116 

7 

do 

21 

46 

4662 

27292 

1 17*08 Per cent. 


Upon a comparison with the Statistical Return rendered to October 23rd, it 
will be seen that 778 additional cases and 149 deaths have occurred during the 
period Oolober 23rd to November 25th, The number of afiected areas, however, has 
been reduced from 77 to 45* 
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HEREDITY AND VARIATION. 


IN-ANDJN BREEDING. 


Plant Variation and Deterioration of Named Sorts. 


Degeneration of Oultivated Annual and Biennial Seed 

Plants. 


Science and the Parmer. 


A Comprehensive Correspondence. 


Some w^eeks back fehe following letter was addressed to the Editor 
of the Agricultural Journal, by Mr. Eobei^ Warren, of Avooa, Kei 
Road : — 

Sir,— I should like an authoritative opinion from the Veterinary 
Branch of the Agricultural Department on the following points. 

“ In-and-in breeding has been used to a considerable extent to 
build up stud herds and flocks. Is the virility and stamina oC such 
herds and flocks maintained for any length of time, or are they only 
useful to stamp their (|aaHties on their progeny when introduced 
into other herds and flocks ? 

Has " in-and-in breeding been used to x.he same extent in studs 
of thoroughbred horses ? 

Nature has her own laws, both in the animal and vegetable king- 
dom. Pure bred wheat only lasts a few years. Goldenoall, Danzig, 
German kaalkop, and other varieties have gone ; so has the once 
famous German blue potato, as well as some other varieties, after a 
few years of usefulness. 

As our correspondent, whether consciously or unconsciously we 
cannot say, opened np the broadest possible issues which scientists 
and cultivators combined could select for discussion, and as these 
questions are of vital importance to all who have to make their living 
out of the land, we submitted them to various authorities for 
treatment. The result is attached in the form of what 
are really three able articles dealing with the complex questions 
raised in as simple and succinct a form as possible. In the continued 
absence of the Colonial Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. Hatcheon) on 
Eioderpest work, the veterinary questions were submitted to Mr. W. 
Eobertson, M.R.O.V.S.3 whose able contribution is the first on the 
list. The others speak for themselves. 

8 
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In-and-in Breeding : Effects and, Influences. 


The gain in constitutional vigour derived from an occasional cross 
between individuals of the same variety, but belonging to distinct 
families, or between distinct varieties has not been so largely or so 
frequently discussed as have the evil effects of too close in-breeding. 

The evil effects resulting from close inter-breeding are difficult 
to detect, for they accumulate slowly, and differ much in degree with 
different species, and, while using the term evU remits , it should be 
noted that the advantage of close interbreeding in maintaining 
character is indisputable, and often outweighs the evil of a slight 
loss of constitutional vigour. 

The consequences of close interbreeding carried on for too long a 
time are, as is generally believed, loss of size, constitutional vigour, 
and fertility, accompanied by a tendency to malformation, but it is 
the opinion of authorities that these evil effects can be mitigated by 
separating the related individuals for a short time, and submitting 
them to changed or altered conditions of life. 

That any evil directly follows from the closest interbreeding has 
been denied by many persons, but rarely by any practical breeder, 
and never by one who has largely bred animals which propagate 
their kind qniokly. Evidences of the evil effects of close interbreed- 
ing can most readily be acquired in the case of animals such as fowls 
and pigeons, and almost any good breeder of such stock is conscious of 
the value which accrues from an occasional cross with another strain 
of the same variety. Many breeders, to avoid the expense of purchas- 
ing such crosses, keep two sets of live stock, and occasionally cross 
one in the other. 

With cattle close interbreeding can be carried on for a lengthy 
period of time with advantage in respect to external characteristics 
and with no manifest deleterious constitutional symptoms. This can be 
proved by a perusal of the Shorthorn stud-book of one notable case in 
which a famous Bull, himself the offspring of a half-brother and 
sister, was mated with his own daughter, grand-daughter, and great 
grand-daughter, so that the produce of this last union or the great 
great grand-daughter had ^|ths or 93‘75 per cent, of the blood of the 
original bull in her veins, and this great-great-grand-daughter was 
mated with a bull having 68*75 per cent, of the same blood and 
yielded valuable offspring. 

The opinion of a celebrated breeder is worth quoting. To breed 
in-and-in from a bad stock was ruin and devastation, but that the 
practice may be safely followed within certain limits when the 
pareots so related are descended from first class animals.” 

Though close interbreeding may be carried on in a herd withouit 
detriment to the individual anim^ if we select the best animal for the 
purpose (as Nature does by the law of combat) there is no doubt 
of the advantage to be gained from a judicious cross, which 
advantage at once shews itself in the greater size and vigour of the 
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offspring ; such crosses are extremely valuable as a means of procur- 
ing slaughter animals an^l such as are seen in the entries in the 
Fat Stock class at certain shows. 

The wild cattle at Ohillingham Park and elsewhere have been 
quoted in support of the theory that long continued interbreeding 
does not deteriorate a herd, this might be due to the selection (by 
strength and vigour) of the sires. The weak and old bulls getting no 
chance to procreate their infirmities and deformities ; but from the 
records of the increase in this herd there seems no doubt that 
they are less fertile than the herds on the South American Bstanchias 
where crossing is common, and they have certainly deteriorated in 
size, being (as they are) the descendants of the gigantic Bos 
Primogeneris, 

In Sheep 

herds can be kept pure and up to type by close interbreeding, and 
continue so for many years, but crosses are employed where certain 
characteristics or traits are required to be brought into prominence^ 
be it increase in quantity or quality of wool, or greater llesh carrying 
capacity. In some cases it has been advocated by certain authorities 
that a pure bred variety can be crossed by a different pure variety in 
order to give prominence to a certain point ; for instance, during the 
past few years, as any frequenter of shows can tell, the^ i^ypes of dogs 
adorning the benches have under gone a change from their predecessors 
of twenty years ago, and the endeavour to attain superiority in their 
special lines (now judging by points is so common) have caused 
breeders to try all sorts of experiments to gain their end. In the case 
of the collie, for instance, where a flat-head, thin tapering muzzle and 
low set on ears is the ideal aimed at, some even have advised crossing 
once with a Barzor (wolf hound) which possesses the muzzle and 
skull &c., so beloved by ardent admirers of the present stamp of collie. 
There are many other theories of a similar type advocated and 
believed in, but proofs as to their utility are not always forthcoming. 

It is much to be regretted that our writers on zoology have not, 
instead of the Sheep, Pig, Cattle or Cart Horse chosen the Thorough- 
bred Horse as the basis of their investigations in regard to the effects, 
evil or otherwise, of close in-breeding. 

No species of animal in creation is so specially adapted for that 
purpose, for here incontestable facts, and the accumulated statistics of 
the Eacing Calendar, collected during a space of more than one- 
hundred and seventy years, are available as incontrovertible evidence, 
whereas in breeding spheres selected and treated on by zoologists 
much must naturally depend on personal opinion, unreliable 
information, statements copied from other authors, and similar 
unsupported assertions. 

The origin of the English thoroughbred is carried back to three 
Oriental ancestors, viz., The Byerley Turk The Darley Arabian ” 
and the Godolphin Arabian.^^ 
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It is a common custom to regard all living thoroughbreds as descen- 
ded from one of these three sires in a direct male line, the maternal 
descent being a matter of secondary consideration* It is necessary 
})pre to come to an understanding as to the meaning, with regard to 
the thoroughbred, of the term iv-breedmg, Lenndorff and most 
authorities are of opinion that a horse should only be termed inbred 
when in sum total less than four degrees lay between its parent’s 
and their common ancestor, in other words, when the children or 
grand children of a stallion are mated, I call their produce inbred^ 
but this term does not apply to the produce of great grand- 
children of the common ancestor.” 

Now, if we consider the question what sort of crosses in the 
different strains of blood have recommended themselves as most 
desirable — although within the thoroughbred race there cannot, 
properly speaking, be any question of a cross as understood in zoology, 
because the whole breed is more or less related — ^we naturally come 
to the conclusion that the breeder is involuntarily forced into 
breeding wiihin close relationship by the endeavour to adhere to the 
families of established reputation, and within them to use for his 
purpose none but the most prominent members. 

In the commencement of the race we notice many cases of incest, 
logically accounted for, however, by the desire to mate the then 
existing and not too numerous individuals of tried excellence, and 
thereby perpetuate that quality. Opinions as to whether relationship 
in parents is advantageous, and if so to what degree, and when it 
begins to be injurious, differ very much even in our own days in 
England (Lehndorff). The thoroughbred is specially adapted as a 
field for this experiment, as the value of certain crosses or the value 
of breeding from relatives, are proved in public, but it must not be 
taken for granted that in the case of a thoroughbred, a good racing 
record assures good colts. Several of the fastest horses of their day 
have proved themselves failures at the stud because they lacked the 
individual power to transfer their racing qualities to their 
descendants. More recently the mating of very nearly connected 
stallions and mares have frequently been tried experimentally in 
England, but generally with the old result — failure. 

Careful search through the Stud-Book shows that it is not advisable 
nor common to mate closely related stallions and mares, as the 
number of reliable breeding animals to select from has rendered such 
a course (for preservation of type) unnecessary. If the Stud-Book 
records be consulted, it will be noticed that the progeny of parents 
once removed were neither such good performers on the turf or such 
successes at th^ stud as the offsprings of parents five or six times 
removed. 


W. Robertson, M.R.O.V.S. 
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Variation among Plants, and Deterioration of 
Named Sorts. 


In discussing this subject we must start with the admission that 
the plants now constituting the vegetable covering o£ the earth are 
the descendants of very different forms existing in previous geologic 
ages^ and that they have assumed their present specific identity by 
reason of an inherent power of slight variation to suit the condi- 
tions of their environment. Given a physical change upon the earth, 
the plants upon it had to adapt themselves thereto. If they were 
unable to meet the altered conditions by a corresponding change of 
structure or habit, they died out. The forms which we now see 
around us are just as capable of variation as were their ancestors, 
and a large part of the cultivator's art consists in observing such 
variations as promise increased value to mankind, selecting them 
from the multitnde, and perpetuating them. Without this artificial 
aid, the variety would speedily throw back to the average type and 
disappear altogether. A.nd the cultivator goes a step further. 
Besides eliminating and perpetuating chance varieties found among 
thousands of usual form, he argues that it will be po-sible, of set 
purpose, to alter the prevailing conditions of growth ; for 
instance, to sow at an unusual season, to supply unusual fertilizers, 
and in other ways incite to variation. All results sO obtained 
are carefully scrutinized. Whatever slightly differing form 
seems to promise well and shows betterment over tne prevailing 
type, that is, seems to be more useful to man, is cultivated 
apart, its seed preserved and sown, in order that the progeny 
may be subjected to the same scrutiny. Out of a hundred 
descendants of the original variant there may perhaps be only two 
or three showing the valuable characters of the parent. These are 
preserved, and the rest destroyed, because no better than the original 
type. By this means, in the course o£ a few generations, a new strain 
is obtained, showing some peculiarity — size, colour, form, hardiness, 
early maturity, and so on — rendering it a decided advantage to the 
cultivator. This, at least in the matter of seeds, is the history of all 
the celebrated specialities we hear so much of from the dealers. 
They are variants produced by the plant to meet a variation in its 
environment or conditions oi growth. 

This being so, the conclusion ought to come home to the cultivator 
that, if he wishes to maintain an excellent variety, true to its arti- 
fically produced character, and prevent it from throwing back in a 
few generations to the older original type, h© must give it the condi- 
tions of culture which have caused the variation, or such modifica- 
tion of treatment as shall be equivalent thereto. In point of fact, 
this plain piece of common sense is rarely realized. The pedigree 
.wheat is purchased, is sown under precisely the same conditions as 
was the poor sort it has replaced, and for a short time all goes well. 
But, sooner or later, the plant throws back to the old form, simply 
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because it is being subjected to the old conditions from which it had 
escaped. Hence it is that " pure-bred wheat only lasts a few years/^ 
and Golden Ball and Danzig have gone, and have followed the 
famous Blue Potato to the world of nothingness, 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of introducing any modification 
in ordinary farm practice, where operations have to be performed on 
the large scale and by the instrumentality of rude and unintelligent 
labour. In the smaller operations of gardening there is very little 
difficulty in keeping cultures true for many years. And the reason 
is to be found in the watchful intelligence of the grower, and the 
power he has of altering the conditions of growth. But, even if it 
be practically impossible on the large scale of the farm, where acres 
replace the few square yards of the garden, to deal fairly by high- 
class wheats and give them what they require to keep from throwing 
back, there does not seem to be any valid reason why a half acre or 
so should not receive special treatment, and be sot aside for growing 
the seed-wheat for the next crop. Obviously this would be a ration^ 
method of staving o£E the gradual deterioration which comes to the 
best seed when submitted generation after generation to coarse 
culture of a sort diJBEerent from that under which it originated. 

If there is any overmastering reason why choice strains of seed 
cannot thus be kept up to their original type for a longer period 
than rules at present, I should much like to hear it. We shall, 
perhaps, be told that this and that sort has lived its life, is worn out, 
and is dying of old age. But such talk is merely figurative, and 
drawn from a false analogy. Much of our popular phrasing is 
figurative, and we receive it, making a mental discount to bring it 
up to the naked truth. There is no analogy between the wom-ont 
strain of Golden Ball and the failing energies of the farmer who 

§ rows it and sees it worsening year by year. Yet, watching its 
Topping behind, he carries over to its case a sad appreciation of 
what threescore years have done to himself, and puts the failure 
down to the same cause. It is worn out with old age. True for the 
farmer, who has but one vital spring — summer and autumn. But the 
wheat, accident apart, is immortal ; it has many, possibly unlimited 
seasons. The protoplasm in this yearns plant Hes dormant but not 
dead in the seed-embryo, and wakes to a new spell of active life in 
next yearns plant. It is the same protoplasm, however, not some- 
thing created afresh, and there is no reason in the nature of things 
why that seasonal reappearance should not continue indefinitely. 

The improrement or alteration in the interest of the cultivator 
may arise in several distinct ways. The most direct and simple is 
what is termed Bud-variation.^^ All the buds upon a growing 
plant are leaf-buds or flower-buds, and these two series as a rule 
keep true to their several peculiarities. But row and then one of a 
dfflerent type makes its appearance. The shoot thence arising is 
different from all others upon the tree, and it may even produce * 
flowers and fruits which might be taken for those of another species. 
The peach is a good instance of this phenomenon. At rare intervals, 
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what is termed a bud-sport makes its appearance, and there 
results a shoot from which proceeds the fruit- variety known as the 
'^nectarine/’ popularly taken to be the product of a different 
species. Such bud-sports have been known to appear upon the plum, 
producing purple instead of golden fruit, and vice versa. The potatoe 
sometimes, though rarely, varies in this way; a white-skinned 
variety giving a stray red tuber, or conversely. 

It would seem that this peculiar mode of variation is confined to 

g erennials, and generally to species which have been under cultivation 
:om early times. The vast number of ornamental trees, such as the 
variegated hoPy, euonymus and auouba, the pendent and drooping 
forms of ash and willow, have originated thus, and year by year, 
bud-sports of pelargoniums, roses and chrysanthemums appear, and 
have their little day of popularity. 

Variation of seedlings is the most commonly observed instance of 
this phenomenon. Owing to the inherent power of adaptation to 
their environment, no two seedlings, even from the same capsule, are 
exactly alike. The difference':^ are mostly very slight, aud io case of 
wild plants are apt to escape notice. However, among sowings made 
under the artificial conditions of a garden, such seminal sports are 
frequent, and give rise to the ever succeeding novelties of ornamental 
plants destined to border cultivation. Good examples of such seed 
sports are furnished by the common phlox and verbena. Our 
practical interest in these showy things is less than in useful 
variations of fruit-trees, and in newly settled country especially 
there is abundant and grievous proof of the chancy character of the 
results. It is so much easier to put a few orange or pear pips into 
the ground than to procure and plant a gr<ifted tree of known and 
approved sort, that we are apt to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
progeny will certainly not be the same as the parent, and will 
probably be inferior. Hence follows the lamentable show of poor 
seedling fruit which used to block our markets. Doubtless it is hard 
to make up one^s mind to chop down a young tree which we have 
raised from the pip, and on which much care has been bestowed, 
even if its fruit proves third or fourth rate. But that way lies 
success. The masters of the art grow seedlings by thousands, and 
think themselves well repaid if one per cent turns out worth selection 
and preservation. Bo thought the gamekeeper who was supposed to 
have some secret for the breeding of first class pointers, and defined 
it by the dictum Breed a^maiiy and hang a^maiiy/^ 

Almost all annual plants are liable to produce seminal sports. But 
for these variants to be of service to the cultivator, there must be an 
additional property, viz. Heredity, Annuals are propagated by seeds 
only, save in exceptional cases belonging to the higher horticulture. 
Hence the observant grower who has picked out a notable 
variant among his ordinary crops and saved its seed, knows that he 
has a further task before him, that is, as he phrases it, to fix the 
’ variety And this process depends for success upon the degree of 
assimilative power in the progeny. The seeds are sown, and all the 
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individual plantlefcs which fail to resemble the parent in that peculiar 
character for which it has been selected, are rogued out and 
destroyed. The few that have come true to the desired type are 
allowed to seed, and the selective ordeal is again enforced upon their 
offspring. After a greater or less number of generations thus 
treated, the tendency to reproduce the new type is practically natu- 
ralized as a property of this particular strain of the plant, and in 
current phrase, the variety is fixed and may be depended on to 

come trae.^^ In practice, it is found that six or seven generations of 
the ordinary annual and biennial vegetable plants, peas, beans, 
cabbage, turnip &c. are sufficient to secure uniformity in the strain. 
Sometimes the desirable peculiarity is not hereditary; and then the 
variant cannot be fixed. 

There is no necessity to apply this process of fixing the strain in 
the case of perennials. No doubt it would be as uniformly successful 
as in annuals, but the major part of a working life time would be 
required to bring to judgment and selection, say, five generations of 
an apple or a pear. Hence no attempt is made to fix a seminal here- 
dity upon any perenaial, there being abundant opportunity for multi- 
plying the original variant unit by vegetative methods. livery 
shoot of the first individual claiming special notice and introduction 
to the general world of cultivators may, by grafting, be made into a 
new plant possessing all the characters of the original unit. Indeed 
one might contend that such grafted successor is not a new plant 
at all, but a part of the original under new conditions. Every 
rose-bud carries with it its own individuality when inserted on 
the plebeian briar. So do the multitude of raspberry canes, cut out 
from the one choice rootstock which bore them, and planted as 
cuttings. E7en the wastrel strawberry runners of the prolific 

British Queen carry their patrician protoplasm along with them to 
the propagating bed, where they root and provide successors, other, 
yet the same, to those from whose side they were out away. 

The question arises — Can variation be incited artificially, or must 
the cultivator be content to raise multitudes of possible variants, and 
hold himself in readiness to spy out and pounce upon the one in a 
thousand which promises an advance upon his previous selections ? 
The readiest method, and the only one which can be worked to 
predeterminate end, is hybridisation. Observation has shown us that 
plants vary, and that some of their fleeting characteristics are 
transmissible to their progeny in the ordinary course of pollination 
and seeding. In the wild state, the inevitable and indiscriminate 
averaging of the work of pollination, as carried out by insect 
visitants, keeps down the tendency to vary from the type. Still, 
hybirds do occur without man^s intervention, and in some genera they 
are very numerous. For instance, hybirds of the European Willows 
and of the common Blackberry are counted by scores. The art of 
the observant cultivator comes in to give determinate purpose to all 
this chance-medley in which the busy bee is the chief operator. Given 
two variant seedlings, endowed with one valuable character apiece. 
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it is well worth while to isolate them from all others of the same 
species, and as it were, to breed from them in the two possible 
alternative ways. Let the stamens in A be carefully removed while 
the flowers are yet in early bud. The blossoms are then unisexual 
and practically female, possessing only an ovary and its receptive 
stigma. From B let the pollen be removed with a tiny hair-pencil 
and be applied to the stigma of A as soon as it appears to be mature. 
The precautions required to ensure a clear run to the experiment 
need not be detailed. The result is a ripe capsule full of seeds to 
whose constitution there have contributed two parents, each with a 
separate and desirable peculiarity. Conversely, A may be made to 
furnish pollen to an isolated stigma and ovary of B, with the result 
of a second series of seeds potentially endowed with the peculiarities 
of both parents. The experiment goes on to the germination of 
both sets of seeds and the close scrutiny of the resulting plantlets, to 
determine how far any of them have conjoined the parental 
characters. As before, the trials proceed through several genera- 
tions, selection being kept up throughout. It is not advisable to 
rogue out the undesirable individuals too hastily. Often the whole 
of the progeny will be wonderfully alike, and the desired differentia- 
tion will only appear in the second generation raised from them. 
New characteristics, not observable in either of the origirals, may 
present themselves, and it is fair to conclude that these are the 
result of atavism or recurrence to the type of a remote ancestor of A 
or B. It is, in plant-life a parallel case to the very possible 
resemblance of a child to his grandfather on one or other side, while 
showing little likeness to the features of his immediate parents. 
But how comes it to pass that the protoplasm or physical basis of 
the life of the two plants can, when commingled, arrest one 
characteristic and accentuate another, combine several, and restore 
some which belonged to anterior generations, is the most impene- 
trable of secrets. 

Such is a brief resume of the leading principles involved in plant- 
breeding that is the production of specially valuable strains of seed 
to be sown in the vegetable garden, or single examples ot improved 
fruit-trees to be multiplied by grafting and budding into countless 
thousands for distribution among the world^s orchards. The frequent 
complaint of the grower is that the fine old sorts he knew in his 
youth are no more to be had, or if offered, prove to be degenerate 
and unlike their remembered type. Then we fall on theories of 
decrepitude and old age. But let us consider a moment. The 
Champion potato tuber or the Ne Plni> Ultra wheat is the result 
obtained by the watchful breeding together of the very best, with 
perpetual and pitiless weeding out of every descendant wandering 
away from the desired perfection. At length it is offered to 
cultivators for a price. Do they, or can they, with equal skill and 
certainty, rogue out the small precentage of wasters that come up in 
spite of their high lineage? By no means. These atavistic by- 
blows get just as much sun and air and soil-food as do the finest 
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plants in the field. They blossom, and in due time add their low** 
class pollen to the common average fertilization of the embryos, and> 
in their proportion, lower the grand type of the whole crop that is 
to come. Nert year there are more of them. No skilled grower 
has detected them, and whipped them out before they matured for 
mischief, and so they do their pauperizing work again and on a 
wider scale. Thus the averaging down goes on, and the much 
patronized Ne Plus Ultra at last becomes diiBBoult of sale. Farmers 
shake their heads over it and say it is not what it was ten years 
ago ; it IS running out and is worsening through old age. 

It is worsening purely by the cultivators being unable, on their 
large scale of production, to carry out the minute inspection and 
jealous care it received when grown on a smaller scale in the trial- 
grounds of the professional seed-breeder. The reverted wasters will 
come, one here, one there. At the seed-farm, with its wide-apart 
drill lines, the watchful tender has them out in a trice before they 
gam the power to depreciate the common average of perfection. 
Who (in practical corn growing or in other wholesale cropping is 
sufficient for these things ? As they are, simply, it is not to be 
done. And impracticable counsels of perfection are very apt to 
rile those to whom they are addressed. Who can wonder ? How- 
ever, it is something to know where the weak point of our practice 
lies. Eefieotion will lead us to expect a slow deterioration as 
inevitable from cultures on the large scale, and to meet it by 
i^gidly careful selection of the very finest of our gram for seed, and 
a change of the old sort for the best recent results of the seed- 
breeder's labours, as soon as the worsening begins to affect the yield 
per acre and the weight per bushel, 

S. E. B. Mjsay. 


Degeneration of Cultivated Annual and Biennial Seed-Plants. 


The following paragraphs by Prof. John Percival, of the South 
Eastern Agricultural College have a direct bearing upon the ques- 
tion of degeneration of cultivated varieties of plants, that is, of the 
annual and biennial sorts, and may be compared with our several 
correspondents' views. 

A new variety of a plant propagated by seed becomes gradually 
established and, as it is termed, ‘fixed,' by destroying all those 
individuals of each generation which do not resemWe the varietal 
type. Fixation is, however, only a relative term, for even in 
cultivated varieties in which the process of destruction has been 
systematically carried out, and which have come true from seed for 
many generations, false plants or rogues, departing considerably 
from the type appear among the offspring at irregular intervals. 
For example, among plant® raised from seeds of the best large- 
flowered cultivated types of pansy, individuals resembling the little 
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wild pansy ( Viola tricolor L) in form, colour and size of flower and 
leaves occasionally make their appearance. Also among crops of 
green-topped turnips, purple-topped individuals sometimes occur. 
Eogues most frequently .exhibit characters possessed by the ancestors 
of the variety in which they are found. This tendency of plants to 
revert to long-lost characters is termed atavhm^ or throning bacJc, 
or reversion. 

Very few, if any varieties of plants propagated by seeds remain 
precisely like the type first sent out by the raiser for more than a 
limited number of years. In a great many instances, where almost 
everybody raises his own seed, the destruction of the rogues is not 
efficiently carried out, and through the consequent mixing with the 
progeny of these reverted plants, the type rapidly degenerates. 

" Apart from incompetence to distinguish slightly reverted forms, 
and la^ziness in carrying out their destruction, other changes take 
place in the type through the different ideal which each raiser of 
seed sets up before his mind when he selects the individuals to be 
employed as seed-parents. For instance, three different raisers of 
Gubbins^ Incomparable Pea are almost certain to hold different 
opinions from CJubbins and from each other as to the relative import- 
ance of the various characters of a good pea. Their selection is 
therefore carried out from three different standpoints, and in a few 
generations the '^Incomparable^* no longer exists except in name, 
unless the originator himself also carries on the propagation. Three 
different types bearing the same name must necessarily arise. It 
is therefore very necessary for the farmer and gardener not to be led 
away by the fascination of an old name, for it does not follow 
necessarily that any thing useful is obtained with it. At the same 
time, it must be remarked that a new name does not necessarily 
represent any new character or quality in the seeds to which it is 
applied. New names may easily be applied to old articles when the 
latter cannot be sold under their original names, 

'' Much valuable expeidenoe may be gained by growing small trial 
plots of several differently named varieties of farm and garden plants 
of the same species. Also a very useful lesson will be learat by 
sowmg in small plots samples of seeds of, say, turnip or pea or other 
plant, bearing the saone name and obtained from half-a-dozen different 
firms of seedsmen. Farmers rarely do enough testing of this kind.^* 
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AND AUSTRALIAN METHODS. 


Considerable space has been devoted, in recent issues of the 
Agricultural Journal, to various phases of the wool industry in this 
Colony as they compare with the methods in vogue among the great 
producers of the sister Colonies in Australia, and to make the com- 
parisons clearer we again return to the subject in this issue. The 
wool industry is of too great importance to this Colony for it to be 
treated lightly or in any other spirit than that of our great staple 
product. Mining, and all that follows in its train, is undoubtedly 
of vast importance at present, but the day must come when the 
enormous wealth of our mineral deposits will be visibly reduced, and 
the energies of the major portion of the population be turned, by the 
force of circumstances, more towards the cultivation of the soil, and 
when that phase of our history is reached, wool — judging by present 
indications — must be king. It is therefore imperative that no oppor- 
tunity should be overlooked of improving the methods now prevalent 
in the working of this industry. This feeling is growing throughout 
the country, we are pleased to note, and with the object of 
encouraging those who are anxious to help forward the movement 
in the direction of progress, we now offer some further information 
as to the methods of our competitors, along with the views of 
merchants and buyers in London and Bradford, which we trust may 
prove of some benefit- In the November issue of the Agricultural 
Journal some details were given as to the methods of wool-classing in 
Australia, which showed somo of the means by which the growers 
there make, and maintain, their market. In this issue we are enabled 
to show by means of illustrations the working of a sheep station at 
shearing tune. The photographs which are reproduced were kindly 
lent by the Hon. John Frost, Minister for Agriculture, who 
secured them while on a trip to Austr.ilia, and though they do' not 
represent the most up-to-date methods are sufficiently modern to 
convey to our readers a fiiir sense of the magnitude. to which the wool 
industry has grown in Australia, and the perfect organisation under 
which it is conducted. All the photographs are taken on the 
Burrawong Station, a well-known estate in New South Wales. 

. The Sheaeino Shed. 

The first view shows the interior of the shearing shed in the 
height of the shearing season. The first innovation that strikes the 
eye is the equipment of machine shearing gear, driven by power out- 
side the building, and the next, the air of busy industry that pervades 
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iihe scene, and lastly a close inspection will show the board,^’ as the 
floor is called in Australia, to be scrupulously clean. Judging by 
appearances, this photograph probably represents one of the earlier 
installations of the shearing machine, as the shed looks like one which 
had been used for hand shearing. But the value of this photograph, 
to people at a distance who have no personal knowledge of machine 
shearing, is that it shows the different positions of the shearers while 
at work, and the care that is taken not to tear or break the fleece as 
it comes off the animal. The space usually allotted to each shearer 
seldom exceeds four feet, and as the sheep is sheared the fleece is 
kept entirely clear of the animal. On close inspection the whole 
operation of shearing will be traced. One shearer is working on the 
belly, another is opening up the neck, another is taking on the side, 
a lid another going up the back, and so forth. This shows how the 
shearers hold the sheep for each of the various positions in shearing. 

As the fleece comes off, it is gathered from the neck and shoulders 
to the breach, and thrown on to the table, where it is skirted the 
seedy and ragged edges taken off. After each animal is shorn, a boy 
sweeps the board (the floor), and the smaller pieces and second 
cuts are placed in the basket shown in the middle. The same boy 
stands by with the Stockholm tar, to touch any spots on the animaTs 
skin which may be nipped by the shears. In the foreground the 
fleece is shown on the floor ready gathered to be thrown on the wool 
table. 

It is mentioned above that this photograph is probably taken of a 
shearing shed that was originally constructed for hand-shearing, and 
we may now explain that in a modern shearing shed there is not 
nearly so much wood work. They are built high, and clear of all 
obstructions, with as much light and air as can be obtained. The 
floor of the sheairing shed is constructed from three to five feet above 
the ground. The sheep are brought down the centre of the building 
in a railed off space, each shearer having a pen of his own to draw 
upon. This part of the shed is floored with battens an inch apart, to 
allow of the droppings of the animals falling through, and thus 
prevent the contamination of the wool as much as possible. 
From the pens outside, the sheep are driven up an incline to the shed, 
and when the shearer has finished with the animal it is released 
through a swing door at the back of each man, and down another 
incline to the pen, so that an accurate tally is kept of the number of 
■sheep passing through each shearer’s hands. It must be remembered 
that the Australian shearer works on piece — per hundred is the 
usual wage — and they get through 150, to ITO and even 180 per day 
of eight hours so there is no time to lose. 

The Wool-Room. 

This is an excellent view of a wool-room with the wool-rollers 
and piece-pickers at work. In the shadow, on the right, the bins for 
the classed fleeces may he seen, while on the upper staging can he 
seen the fleeces sorted out in the order generally adopted — all the 
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coloured or black fleeces being kept quite apart from tko white wool* 
The wool-rollers are shown in the foreground, rolling and skirting the 
fleece, and right at the back may be seen the basket, with the pieces 
as it comes from the shearing shed. The experienced wool-man will 
at once notice that all the fleeces on the tables, with the exception of 
one, are shown akin-side up. This we may presume to be at the 
suggestion of the pliotogi‘apher who was probably anxious to intro- 
duce the white to gain an artistic effect. Of course the fleeces are 
always skirted with the skin-side down. In the foreground, on the 
right, a fleece is shown rolled ready for the classer, who is working 
at a table right at the back, and cannot be very clearly distinguished* 
It will be noticed that the tables shown here are made of inch flat 
battens, placed an inch apart, so that dirt, second cuts and locks 
from the fleece may fall through. In the more modern tables rollers 
set from side to side instead of from end to end of the table take 
the place of these battens and they are found to be superior in every 
way. Another feature of this wool-room is the excellent light 
thrown on the tables, and the cleanliness of the floors and 
tables. The most scrupulous care is taken to secure cleanliness, and 
prevent any dirt or foreign matter getting into the finished product, 
and it has been found in practice that this care pays very well in the 
end. The wool-room is not as a rule raised above the ground level 
like the shearing shed. 

The Baljnu Peusses. 

The view showing the baling press speaks for itself. The fleeces 
are usually packed in the bale in alternate tiers of four across each 
other, so that when the buyers open the bales they know exactly how 
the fleeces are packe,d and can sample a clip without damaging or 
breaking a single fleece. When buyers get used to this regular 
packing it gives them confidence, and they will give better prices. 
Not only that, but they will look for the same brand in the future. 
The fleeces are brought to the baler by hand, and each box as shown 
in the picture is filled separately. The top box when filled is run 
over the lower one, which has also been filled by hand, and the 
contents of tihe two are then mechanically pressed down into the bale 
which may be seen in the lower box, the packed bale ready for 
market being shown tilted over in the foreground. 

A Shearer at Work. 

The photograph showing the shearer at work is excellent, as it 

f ives more detail than the general view of the shearing shed. The 
eece is shown half off, and lying perfectly clear of the animal while 
the shearer is running the shears straight up the back. From the 
attitude of the operator, and the general effect conveyed by the photo, 
it is probable that he is one of the smart hands capable of getting off 
as many as 150 to 180 fleeces in a day of eight hours. Sheep men 
will notice the unbroken manner in which the fleece is laid over on 
being shorn, and how exactly the machine shear does its work by the 
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fact that even in the photograph one can almost see the pinking ” of 
tbe-skin. This photo also shows clearly how few are the second cuts 
and fribs made by the machine compared to hand-shearing. Behind 
the shearer can be seen some of the detail of the machine shearing 
gear which is now in general use throughout Australia, while the 
scrupulous cleanliness of the work can be gathered from the clear 
outlining of the boards. 

Outside Yiew or the Sheds 

The view of the outside of the shearing shed shews the method of 
handling the wool after it is baled. The rails in the foreground run 
from a loading stage, where the wagons come to take the bales off 
for despatch to the nearest railway station, right into the wool shed 
where the wool is baled and packed after passing through the hands 
of the classers and pickers. A truck with a bale on it is shewn in the 
distance. Close inspection will show the pens mentioned previously 
from which the sheep are drawn for the shearers, and those into 
which the shorn sheep are placed after leaving the shed. The view 
also shows very clearly the height of the shearing floors from the 
groundlevel, the windows giving light to the shed, and the apertures 
with swing doors through which the shorn sheep are expelled. 


The Buyers' Standpoint. 


London and Bradford Views. 


On South African Wools. 


By Dr. E. A. Nobbs, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.H.A.S. 

During a recent visit to England I took occasion to visit several 
of the leading firms interested in the wool trade in ‘London and 
Bradford, and the following is an attempt to put on record the views 
that were then expressed. There are two sides to every question, but 
it is only intended here to give that of the merchants, brokers and 
manufacturers — every farmer in the Colony can fill in the other side 
to his own satisfaction. 

When discussing the question of wools, the first point to be borue 
in mind, is that the world^s supply of really high class merino wool is 
very limited, and that no country possesses more natural advantages 
for its production than South Africa, For fine merino wool there is 
an unlimited demand at the current moderate prices, which if not as 
high as they once were, still leave the farmer a fair margin of profit. 
TMs demand is so great that it is never satisfied. At the same time 
any i^rious rise in price would compel manufacturers to reaojrt to 
substitutes, to the permanent detriment of the merino industry. It is 
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a general belief ^ however, that the barn-door price can to-day be 
raised, if the wool were only better prepared for market, and. this the 
farmer might do by a little handling of each fleece, before it enters 
the bale, at a much less cost than is afterwards re(T(uired to attain the 
same end. 

The extra cost to the farmer would be trifling and the profit 
considerable. At the same time this profit would not be immediate, 
as it would take some little time for the English buyers to become 
fully alive to, and convinced of, the changed conditions, also, it is too 
much to expect that such a change could take place all over Cape 
Colony at once ; still any signs of improvement would probably meet 
with fair encouragement. Some manufacturers state that an 
improvement has taken place in Cape wools during the last twenty 
years, but that seems a long time to have to look back to in order to 
see signs of a change; others, more cautious perhaps, will only 
admit that our wool is "not deteriorating^’ which is but scanty 
praise. A special warning against a tendency to coarseness was 
given, but the prevalent and most serious fault is want of length. It 
cannot be too strongly impressed on Cape farmers that the reason 
for the frequent low prices of good wool is simply due to its short- 
ness, whereas good prices will be readily paid for a twelve months’ 
Mowi/h. This want of length is a chief cause why Cape wools often 
fetch much lower prices than Australian merino wools, which are 
otherwise not a bit better, if so good. The market is always 
overburdened with short wool. The irregularity of length, and the 
doubt as to whether each bale has been sorted and classified, along 
with the fact that a ooasignment is apt to consist of a heterogeneous 
collection from many different farms, the wools of which differ 
widely in character, gives an element of uncertainty, and a feeling of 
insecurity, which prevent the purchaser giving the price he would be 
quite willing to pay, if he were sure that the lot he was buying were 
uniform througboud, and the same as the sampled handful he drew 
from the bale. Where he can be sure that he is buying exactly 
what he wants, a manufacturer will always be willing to pay a high 
price, even for something that is not the very best, if xt happens to be 
the quality particularly suited to his requirements; a mixed bale, 
even where the admixture is actually a higher grade of wool, is worth 
less to him than one of the lower grade, if only it is of one quality 
throughout. And of this they say they are never sure with Gape 
wools It is a great drawback, and one which may take a long time 
to get over, but it is by no means insuperable if only the wool 
growers would take the matter seriously. The remedy is in their 
own hands. In Australia things are said to be very different and 
what is customary there, should surely not be impracticable here. 
The buyers of Australian wools have learnt to look for each class of 
of wool, under a distinct name, and the resulting feeling of security 
increases their readiness to purchase, and adds materially to the 
price. In thm connection reference was repeatedly made to the 
benefits resulting from the instruction given at the Technical School, 
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A^delaide, in wool sortings where this beneficent doctrine of 
uniformity was inculcated^ and it was suggested that by similar 
means, we in this country might overcome the irregularity and 
unevenness which militate, so seriously, against the value of our 
wool. 

Besides direct instruction much good might be done at the various 
agricultural shows throughout the Colony, by demonstrating what is 
really wanted and how comparatively easy it is to provide it. 

The Cape farmer was not advised to ero in for cross-breds because 
these would give him a wool that was in direct competition with that 
of all the large wool producing countries, while he would sacrifice 
all the natural advantages which this country possesses over 
all others for merinoes. Further such cross-bred Cape wool as 
had reached the English market gave no prospect of any such 
advantage over others. This view was of course expressed 
merely on the wool side of the question, and (juite apart from 
any reference to meat production. Prom the farmers stand- 
point, the question is whether the enhanced price for meat will 
more than counterbalance the diminished returns for wool. The 
English buyer concerns himself only with grease wools the scoured 
commodity goes to Scotland and Germany. 

Touching the matter of breeding, our farmers are earnestly advised 
to make the most of the one point in which they already excel and to 
develop to the utmost the characteristic fineness of their wool by 
extreme care in selecting breeding stock and in keeping it pure. 

As to shearing, as far as the buyer is concerned his one demand is 
for a full years^ growth, and his belief is that it ought certainly to be 
tho mor^ profitable course. 

With reference to sorting, the opinion was expressed that while it 
was essential in moderation there was at the same time no occasion 
to make it a very elaborate or difficult task. All that was demanded 
was that each fleece after being removed from the sheep should be 
laid on a table, and that the matted edge and hardened dags should 
be removed, while reasonable care be taken rhat no straw, sticks 
stones, or other rubbish gets into the wool bales. This is an old 
trouble against which laws were enacted as far back as the days of 
Henry but it still continues. If this skirting were properly 

carried out and bales marked skirted could be relied upon as 
being really so, the price would probably rise a farthing a 
pound, while bales marked as containing skirtings, bellies, 
broken fleeces, pulled wool, etc., would fetch comparatively good 
prices there being always an active market for this class of produce. 
The mistake is sometimes made in Australia of dividing the vvool into 
too many classes. Thi‘« re “luces the size of the lots just as it increases 
their numbers, and does not raise vhe price sufficiently to induce 
one to recommeiid the practice. It is a distinct advantage 
to make up big parcels, especially if their uniformity throughout can 
be relied on. Small lots are at present an undesirable characteristic 
of Cape wools. Of course the flocks are usually smaller than 
4 
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Australian ones, but tliat is not a complete explanation. If a farmer 
takes the trouble of skirting his wool at all, he ought to do so 
thoroughly ; an imperfectly skirted parcel is little better than an 
unskirted one. In the Australian clips at the London sales the 
skirtings frequently run at twenty and up to fifty per cent, of the 
whole, indeed a clip is looked on with suspicion if there is but little 
skirting with it. A few unskirted bales in a clip are apt to lower 
the price of the whole. In Australia they have gone to the opposite 
extreme in some cases, and sorting has been carried too far. Only in 
the case of inferior wools — for which there is a constant demand at 
a moderate price — skirting is not necessary, and would not repay the 
labour. 

Classification according to length is not difiicult to accomplish and 
materially enhances the price. 

Our common practise of branding was spoken of as objectionable 
and damaging to the price. 

Our methods oE packing meet with approval, but it is a curious 
fact worth noting that the bales from Australia, when on view in the 
great warehouses by the docks at London, look square and tidy, where- 
as those from South Africa have a misshapen bashed appearance which 
while not of vital importance is said to detract somewhat from the 
price. Need this be? It is worth while to give bales a good 
external appearance, it gives an impression of care, and attention to 
detail which ahgnrs well for the contents. 

The secret of transport seems to be to keep the bales dry. It is 
inexpedient to dump wool that is particularly rich in grease. The 
complaint of the buyers is not with the wool itself, that is all right, 
but it ought to be in a more saleable condition. The general get up 
is unsatisfactory, its appearance is against it, the confidence of the 
buyers is shaken, the prices fall. As one leading broker briefiy 
summarised it : Keep your dirt.^^ 

It was repeatedly remarked that the buyers^ representatives in the 
Colony have a serious grievance as regards facilities for examining 
the wool at the ports. It was stated that the buildings where the 
wool is on view are quite unsuited to their purpose, being dark 
and uncomfortable, very different from the commodious and convenient 
warehouses in London and Bradford whore one can readily examine 
either end of all the hundreds of bales exposed to view, previous to 
the sales. 

As regards the vexed question of freights, opinions seemed 
divided, some affirming that if these were reduced, tho keen com- 
petition would maintain the present prices in England, so that the 
farmer would reap all the benefit, whereas others thought that the 
charges being regulated by a powerful ring all buyers were 
equally affected, so there was no ground for complaint. 

Scab which exercises the Cape farmer so greatly, sei’ionslj 
reducing his total output, does not affect the buyers, though it tends 
to make the wool fragile ; the disease is hard to detect, and the loss 
^is chiefly in quantity, so is borne by the farmer alone. 
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Of the numerous factors which combine to make wool good or 
bad there is only one which is beyond the farmer’s control, for which 
he can do nothing, and that is the suitability or otherwise of his land. 
Whiit is not suited to sheep-farming cannot be made good. At the 
same time it is surprising how much, by care and thought, the 
poorest Inn d can be improved; even at that however, bare rock, 
absence of water, evils of situation, and climate often form 
insuperable difficulties. Some of the other factors of wool growing 
have been referred to above, as seen from the merchant’s, the 
broker’s and the manufacturer’s standpoint whose interests when all 
is said and done are the same as the farmer’s viz, to obtain as good a 
wool as possible. It was with this object that some representative 
men amongst them were good enough to favour me with the views 
above expressed, and my thanks are specially due in this connection 
to Mr. Frank B. Windeler, Secretary to the Associated London 
Selling Wool Brokers, and to Mr. Charles Balme of London, and to 
Messns Addie, Crabtree, R. and F. Moore and J. W. Turner of 
Bradford for valuable hints and unbiassed criticism. The constant 
burden of their message to South African Wool growers may be 
summed up as: Price depends primarily upon quality but is 

greatly influenced by uniformity, and care in preparing it for 
market.” 

Cape Mohair. 

Mohair has earned its place as one of our staple products, and 
England looks naturally to the Cape for its supplies of this valuable 
article. The reputation of being the first country in the world for 
mohair is something well worth fighting for, and on© which can be 
maintained by constant effort and enterprise alone. Our methods of 
breeding, the critics at home tell us, are on the right lines but they 
add that there is still plenty of scope for improvement. This better- 
ing of the quality of mohair is what is wanted by the brokers and 
manufacturers, for which they are willing to puy high prices. It is 
to be atrained, they think, by the exercise of more care in grading 
the flocks than has in the past been shewn, and by paying the 
utmost attention to the improvement of the blood. To attain this 
this end no sacrifice is to be considered too great ; no one in England 
has the slightest hesitation in affirming that it is the finer qualities 
of mohair that really pay best. 

For these there is a perennial and unlimited demand never yet 
satisfied. At present the bulk of our mohair is too strong, coarse 
and short. The coarse heavy oily goat produces strong low class 
mohair and the increased quantity does not make up for the lower 
price by a very long way. The manufacturers point to the very high 
prices given for ^^kids” as conclusive proof that they want and will 
p iy heavily for fine mohaii’, it readily idealises three times the price 
of the coarse. Fine mohair again seema to be something for which 
the Cape has a natural predisposition, for no other country in the 
world has better climatic and other advantages for its production. 
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Why does the colony not take fuller advantage of these commercial 
fields in which it stands unrivalled ? 

Another point that is second only in importance to the fineness of 
the mohair is evenness of length. At present any and all lengths 
hie firequently found in the bales. What the manufacturer 
requires is hair as nearly as possible seven inches long, both longer 
and shorter are worth less to them. This is a matter which only 
needs to be known to be acted upon. In the same connection warn- 
ing was given that the present demand which exists for quite short 
mohair is not likely long to continue. It is due to a passing fashion 
in certain materials for ladies dresses and must therefore not be 
depended upon. 

Of course the whole value of mohair over wool lies in the lustre, 
to preserve and increase which ought to be the chief end of the 
grower. Lustre is liable to suffer if water gets into tho bales. Too 
much care cannot be given therefore to keeping them dry. 

The same complaint that was made of lack of proper accomodation 
for examining wool at Port Elizabeth, was made also in the case of 
mohair. Better prices would be given all round if buyers knew what 
they were getting. It is the uncertainty that lowers the price. The 
removal of this element of risk would certainly redound to the 
advantage of the farmers. 

Casually the farmers were particularly warned against the use of 
sticky dips which cause the dust to cling to the mohair, seriously 
injuring the lustre, hence lowering the price. 

American mohair has not as yet affected the English market. The 
samples which have been seen in Bradford were not such as to tempt 
the buyers away from the Cape trade. As to the £100 export duty 
the merchants think it an obvious case of the lock put on the door 
after the horse is stolen, and that its only effect will 'be to prevent a 
remunerative trade in high-class stud animals taking place with the 
United States — a branch of agriculture which of all others is the 
most paying in England at the present time. 

Such are a few of the ideas of the London and Bradford brokers 
and merchants with regard to our wool and mohair. Surely it is 
good business to try and supply the Oolony^s best customers with what 
they most want and what they cannot get elsewhere* It should pay. 
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The Outeniqua Plantations. 

Interesting Report. 

By 0. H. McNaughton, Conservator of Forests, Midland 
Conservancy, 


The Bluk GtOm-tbee {Eucalyptns glohulusj to the sooth oe the 
O uTENK^uA, Midland Conservancy. C.C. 

The success attending the introduction of an exotic species into 
any particular locality can only be estioaated by a comparison with 
the growth of the species under its natural or indigenous conditions^ 
or with that determined for other localities by such comparison* 
Success is but relative, so in dealing with the introduction of the 
Blue Gum tree or Eucalyptus globulus into the locality south of 
the Outeniqua range of mountains in the Midland Conservancy it is 
first necessary to indicate under what factors of locality, or in other 
words under what conditions of soil and climate, the species has been 
tried, and to compare these with those of its native clime, or with 
those of a locality where it has proved successful from a forest point 
of view. I propose therefore to prelude my report with a brief 
assessment of the factors of the locality o£ the country under 
review, so that in considering the figures and facts given later, such 
modifying influences as may exist may not be overlooked. This 
assessment, for present purposes falls naturally under two heads— 
cbmate and soil. 

Cdimatb. 

The climate of a country depends on its situation, and by it is 
understood the different local peculiarities of the atmosphere to 
which it is subject. To a forester, broadly speaking, the climate of 
a locality demands far greater attention than the soil, for it has a 
greater influence on the life and growth of plants than has the 
degree of fertility of the soil. This fact is too often overlooked in 
this country. The physical or local climate of a locality depends on 
its geographical position, its elvation above sea level, aspect, gradient, 
shape of surface and surroundings, each of which affects plant life. 
The locality at present under consideration is a strip of land lying 
about the 34®S, Lat. and between the 21^ and 24° B. Long., bounded 
on the south by the Indian Ocean and on the north by the Outeniqua 
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Range of Mountains, known locally as the Outeniqua, Zitzikamma 
and Karedonw Mountains as the range extends from west to east. 
This range rises comparatively abruptly from a series of foot hills to 
a maximum height of some 5,500 ft above sea level (Point Krakeel 
or Formosa), and extends approximately from east to west, roughly 
pai illel to the coast line, leaving a belt of land varying in width 
from 5 to 21 miles between it and the sea. This belt itself rises 
suddenly from the sea, leaving a rugged an4 precipitous coast, 
broken here and there by low lying open river mouths and estuaries, 
such as the Brak River, Zwart River, Knysna River, Keurbooms 
River and Groot River Mouths. These openings are in instances 
flanked by rolling sand dunes, from which sand is driven inland by 
heavy winds, causing an appreciable effect on the physical condition 
of the soil in their immediate neighbourhood. The mean altitude of 
the greater portion ot this belt would be about 700 ft though the 
foothills to the north rise to some 1500 — 1600 ft. The general 
character of the surface is undulating broken by many deep river 
beds, running usually due south, and interspersed with occasional 
fairly extensive flats. To what degree the country is broken may 
be estimated from the fact that from Brak River on the west to 
Storms River on the east, a distance of roughly some 150 miles by 
road, fourteen main passes have to be negotiated descending and 
ascending several hundreds of feet, fiom the mam level through the 
river beds, by all cart and waggon transport. Some eightee'n fairly 
large rivers have to be passed within the same distance. 

The Main Aspects of the Belt 

are S., S E., and S.W„ the cool aspects of this hemisphere, which 
are in addition modified by the prevalent S.E., and S.W., winds, cool 
currents sweeping in from over the ocean. As regards moisture, 
the belt of country is placed by Mr. Alex Buchan in his " Observa- 
tions on the rainfall of South Africa 1885-189 partly within the 
30-40 inches maximum annual rainfall zone, and partly within that 
recording 40 inches and over. This rainfall is fairly evenly di^stri- 
bnted and may be regarded as a favourable and copiou*^ one. Fiom 
the observations of eight stations, situated within the belt, carried 
out for a number of years, it is found that the mean annual rainfall 
is some 36’58 inches, with the highest mean record at Buffels Nek 
(2,200ft) of 48’50 inches, and the lowest at Knysna ( JOft) of 28 09 
inches. Taking the whole of the observations for the eight stations 
it is found that the rainfall is fairly evenly distiibuted throughout 
the year, though the summer months with a mean of 3‘44 inches per 
month claim the larger proportion, the winter months recording the 
average ot 2*28 inches. The mean monthly maximum is claimed by 
September with 3 99 inches, and the mean monthly minimum by July 
with 2*12 inches. Unfortunately only two barometric stations exist in 
the area. Concordia Plantation (Lat. 34^ 2rain. S , Long. 23^ Smin. E«) 
situated about the centre of the belt and 950 feet above Sea Level 
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being one, and Storms Eiver Forest Station (Lat, 33^ 58S., Long. 
23*^ 53min. E ,) situated to tbe east of the belt and 580 Feet above 
Sea Level being the other. The observations at these two stations 
show an average mean annual Relative Humidity of 81*8 and 75* 15 
respectively, with the higher figures in mid summer and autumn, and 
the lower in the middle and ead of winter. This obverse of what is 
usually to be expected is due to the rainfall distribution, the preval- 
ence of cool moist winds in the summer months, and hot dry berg 
winds during winter. This fact is of some importance, as apart from 
temperature, the degree of evaporation from plants depends on the 
, degree of saturation of the atmosphere, relatively dry air causing 
rapid evaporation which gradually ceases as the air becomes 
saturated, and the degree of evaporation in its turn gives the rapidity 
with which water, containing the various plant foods, is taken up by 
the root systems of plants. Again as radiation is slower in a moist 
than in a dry atmosphere the dangers of frost are minimized in the 
former instance. A feature which must not be forgotten here is the 
fact that within the belt of country under discussion, some 100,000 
acres of native indigenous forest occur, which naturally has an 
appreciable effect on the general climatic conditions. 


♦ Heat Plays an Imbubtant X^aet 

In the factors which govern plant life. It is not necessary to discuss 
here its actual bearings. It may be sufficient for present purposes 
to draw attention merely to the undoubted fact that mean tempera- 
tures are ot much less importance than the extremes experienced, 
and this moie especially so in the growing season. From an exami- 
nation of the records of the two meteorological stations before 
referred to, for a period 1892-1899 inclusive, it is found that for the 
former station — Concordia — the mean maximum temperature is 07'b^‘, 
and the mean minimum 53*3^; the absolute maximum 85*8° and 
the absolute minimum 45 7°. The maximum temperature recorded 
during this period was 1 01*^ in February 1803 and September 1895, 
and the minimum temperature 37° in August 1893, July 1895 and 
September 1898. At Storms River tho mean maximum tempex'ature 
is given at7V4° and the mean minimum 51*8°; the absolute maxi- 
mum 90 4° and the absolute minimum 5P8°. The highest tempera- 
ture recorded was 104° in February 1893, January 1891 and 
February 1897, and the lowest temperatures in September 1895 
when the thermometer registered only 31°. These two stations may 
be taken as fairly typical positions and the records as characteristic 
of the climatic conditions. Grenerally the climate may be regarded 
as fairly equable, with a humid summer, especially in the low lying 
localities, and a dryer winter due largely to the prevalence of hot 
dry winds. Sudden changes of temperature are most frequent in 
early spring when a varianoo of 70° has been recorded, while frosts 
are but infrequent. 
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Till Prevalent Winu.s. 

Are South-East and South-West which^ sweeping over the sea, are 
cool and moist. Much of their moisture is precipitated against the 
S.E, and S.W. slopes of the Outeniquas. It is a noticeable fact that 
bj far the largest percentage of the native indigenous forest occurs 
on the S E and S.W. aspects, facing the two cool and rainbearing 
winds, and that often the ridge forming the break in the aspect is 
also the limit of the forest. Not infrequently these winds, especially 
in the summer and autumn, take the force of moderate gales, those 
from the S W. being usually the heaviest. The balance of the 
rainfall is supplied by heavy north westerly winds, which are most 
frequent during the winter months. These winds not infrequently do 
a good deal of damage by causing windfalls in the native forests and 
in young plantations. During the winter and especially towards 
the end of this season the country is subject to the very unpleasant hot 
dry winds known locally as berg winds.^’ Usually commencing about 
2 a. m. in the morning they continue for two or three days 
when they are not unusually followed by rain from the north west. 

Their general direction is from the north or north-west and they 
are specially severe in the neighbourhood of a Pass ” or break in the 
mountain chain. George lying to the immediate south of the 
Montagu Pass is especially subject to these unpleasant phenomena. 

The drying effect of these winds on the vegetation is remarkable, 
and extensive fires often follow in their wake. (They form the 
principal danger to winter planting of transplants.) 

Soil. 

It has been said that climate is of more importance to plant life 
than is the nature of the soil, but this latter is of sufficient con- 
sequence as to demand the serious attention of the forester. Almost 
any soil can furnish a sufficient quantity of mineral substances for 
the production of a crop ot trees, but the return will depend on the 
species of tree selected and its degree of suitability to the locality 
factors. Wood produccion is not directly proportionate to the 
chemical composition of soils. The same species may thrive equally 
well on soils of the most different geological origin, while great 
differeooes in quantity and quality may be found in timber grown on 
soils of the same geological character. It is the physical and not the 
chemical composition of a soil that is most important — depth, porosity, 
degree of contained moisture, &c. All species, nearly, prefer a warm, 
fresh, porous, deep and chemically strong soil, and one rich in humus, 
hut they differ considerably in the degree of variance from this ideal 
in which they can thrive and be profitably grown. Roughly 
speaking broad leaved species require a higher degree of soil fertility 
than conifers do, though the latter vary in themselves very 
considerably in their soil requirements. Again some species can 
only be successfully gfrown in a certain class of soil, with a minimum 
percentage of lime (Calcium carbonate) while others fail totally in a 
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soil containing as little as 1 per cent of this mineral. (The Cluster 
Pine P. maritima presents a ready instance of this as does the 
Sweet Chestnut Oastanea vesoa in Europe). In introducing a 
species therefore it is neceaary for the forester to study its soil 
requirements more especially its physical ones, and to note any 
particular characteristic in regard to any particular chemical 
constituent it may have. Woody plants take by far their greater 
portion of nourishment from the air, more especially carbon, bat a 
certain part is derived from the soil. Qualitatively trees require the 
same substances as do field crops, but quantitatively ther require far 
less According to Ebermayer ^^Physiologische Ohemie der Pflanzen^^ 
the average acre requirements — for wood alone— of Beech, Oak, 
Silver Fir, Spruce, Scotch Pine and Birch High Forest are only one- 
twelfth of the ordinary and one-twentieth of the rarer mineral 
substances of the average acre requirements of field crops. Bye, 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, Leguminous Crops, Colza, Clover, Potatoes, 
Beet, Meadow-hay, Tobacco and Wine. It follows that soils 
minerally unfit to produce a field crop may be quite fertile enough to 
guarantee a good crop of timber. In dealing with the soil of the 
belt of the country under discussion the subject divides itself into 
its geological, physical and chemical character. The substructure of 
the Outeniqua Mountains and this portion of country is of Archaean 
oriyin, passiog into granites on the one hand and into micaceous and 
ar^ » 1 laceous schists on the other, with interstratified quartzites &c. 
Ontcro’ps of granite are to be seen in the neighbourhood of Great 
Brak River and eastwards as far as the Hooge Kraal River. Super- 
imposed lie primary or palaeozoic rocks, which have been elevated 
by a tangential thrust from the south, caused by a subsidence of 
portions of the Indian Ocean. Of these the highly inclined 
Outeniqua Mountains are composed. The rocks which principally 
compose this range are included in the Silurian Division of the 
Palaeozoic Group, a group which consist mainly of hardened mud, 
sand and gravel of the sea bottom, and contain the earliest record of 
plant and animal life. The principal rocks of the range are clay 
slates and Table Mountain Sandstone, and by the weathering of these 
the main mineral constituents of the soil are obtained. It has been 
said that in the western portion of the belt granite and granitic soil 
is met with, but their occurrence is so limited that for present pur- 
poses they may be ignored. 

The Climatic and Physical Conditions 

Of the locality naturally tend to produce what is known as an 
‘ acid^ or ' sour^ soil of which the outward evidences, so familiar in 
our coast region where a good rainfall is experienced, are the coarse 
grasses, sedges, rushes and reeds in the veld, and the presence of 
Sorrel (Rumex) in the cultivated areas. These conditions may be 
summed up as follows — a humid climate, a fine grained cohesive 
soil, deficiency of lime or similar base, and abundant organic 
matter. For the proper ^production of plant life a favourable 
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condition of soil is important. This can only be gained by proper 
aeration^ which is essential for the setting free of the mineral 
substances combined with the contained organic matter^ in forms in 
which they can be assimilated by plant life, or in other words, for 
proper nitrification. A suitable or suliioient temperature, presence 
of lime and proper degree of moisture tend to assist this nitrification. 
Here the humid climate, heavy, evenly distributed rainfall, compact 
soil with ifcs great water retaining power, prevent proper aeration of 
the large residues of decayed vegetable matter, and the marked 
absence of lime serves to heighten the evil caused thereby and in 
spite of a favourable temperature a strongly acid soil is formed. In 
this acid soil with its limited supply of oxygen only a small portion of 
the contained vegetable matter is decomposed into water, ammonia 
and carbonic acid, but with the decomposition appear organic com- 
pounds and acids (butyric, acetic &c.) uhich are injurious to many 
varieties of plants. The balance of this matter is formed into a 
snbsia.nce known as ^acid humus ^ containiug usually appreciable 
quantities of carbon, nitrogen and mineral matter, though the two 
latter in forms not assimilated by plants. With proper treatment, 
in which a main feature is thorough turning over and consequent 
aeration, this sour soil has been known to give excellent field crop 
returns and as will subsequently be shewn, good timber returns. It 
is possible to divide the soils of the belt into three main classes, 
distinguished mainly by their degree of acidity, a condition depend- 
ing hrgely on their physical properties. In the first class may bo 

t ilaced the stiff compact clay and very fine smdy clay soils. These 
ie usually along the skirts of the mountain range over areas which 
have not borne forest, at least during anything like the near past. 
In the second class may be set the looser, lighter and sandier clays, 
forming a mean between classes one and three in character as they 
probably do in origin. In the third c'ass are included certain 
patches a^d strips of land along the coast line which aro almost 
^ sweeten character and which have arrived at this condition by a 
more perfect aeration due to a larger admixture of coarse sand 
grains swept in by winds from the coast dunes, and the presence of 
more lime which tends to liberate phosphoric acid and potash, and 
by combining with the nitric acid on the soil to pioduco ] proper 
nitrification. Generally speaking the soil of the “whole of the 
country is poor in characttii*, lacking in the most important inorganic 
elements of plant food and while often rich in nifciogen, containing 
this substance in a form not easily assimilated by plants. The 
forest soils and burnt forest lands show great richness in this 
substance and organic matter generally, but the vlei or ulluvial 
soils, especially those near the coast are undoubtedly of the best 
quality all round. 

The Depth or The Soil 

Naturally varies much, from a few inches to several feet and it is 
impossible to give any average. The subsoil is often a clay, from 
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stiff and compact to fairly loose and friable. Sand^ more or less 
finely divided, appears in localities, as does the clay slates, sand 
stone and conglomerates. Patclaes of ironstone gravel, so common 
in acid soils are almost everywhere naet with. Possibly it may be 
said that with the exception of but few localities, there is a sufficient 
depth of soil and a sufficiently accomodating subsoil to carry the 
majority of the timber crops which are suited otherwise to the 
climatic conditions which obtain. 

The factors of the locality, and their general relation to growth of 
trees having been briefly discussed, and before turning to their influ- 
ence on a particular species it is advisable to remark on this 
species under its native and other conditions. Of late years possibly 
more has been written on the Blue Gum tree of Victoria and 
Tasmania than on any other tree known, but as much of this is not 
generally available, a short recapitulation of some of the points of 
interest may not be superfluous. 


The Blue Olnj\i-iL{i.K. [Final tfplub (Uolmlns. IjABIllaudieuii.) 

The Bhie (jiuu-tree is indigenous to the south and east portions 
of Victoria, the southern part of New South Wales, and the southern 
portions of Tasmania, country lying between Lat. 35^ — i5'^S. and 
Long. 140^' — 150^13. Naturally the species is restricted to the humid 
valleys of the mountainous country or to the lower slopes and ridges 
of forest ranges. It is usually found dispersed, but it is sometimes 
gregarious. In cultivation it will adapt itself to most varieties of 
soil, though it is quite adverse to saline ground and to soils containing 
much lime. Its climatic demands are equally varied. In Australia, 
the Blue Gum undoubtedly takes the first position in importance 
amongst indigenous trees, for while not attaining the enormous bulk 
of E. amygdalina or E. diversicolor, it easily surpa'='Ses either in early 
yield of fuel and timber, and for general purposes holds the most 
prominent place. Urd(T exceptional conditions the Blue Gum 
attain^^ a height nf some 10 — 350 feet and a basal circumference of 

some 40 Feet. Ilic timber is of pale colour, hard, heavy, vStrong and 
fairly durable with a sp^^cific gravity varying between ‘845 and kOOfl. 
The strength of the timber is rogai’ded as approximately the same as 
that of English Oak or American White Oak or Ash. The qualities 
of the timber vaiy howevor with the conditions under which it is 
grown, lb is used locally for ship-building work, being classed ^ 
by the Australian Lloyds for 8-12 years, according to its position in 
the ship. It is extensively used by carriage builders for poles, shafts, 
under carriage work, swivel trees, spokes, rims and felloes, axle 
beds &c ; by implement makers, — for plough bars, pick, axe, shovel, 
fork, and hammer handles Ac. In Victoria it is regarded as one of 
the best house building timbers for all purposes where timber of 
fairly heavy scantling is required. It is also occasionally used for 
railway sleepers, bridge and jetty decking, and telegraph poles I'tc. 
but usually for these purposes it is replaced by timber ot the Red 
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Gum (E. rostrata) save in Tasmania where this species does not 
occur, for in durability the Blue Gum only occupies a medium 
position emongst its congeners. (In Oporto in Portugal, the Blue 
Gum is said to furnish excellent staves for wine casks, and that 
further these do not require soaking as is the case with Oak &c.) 
With others of its family the Blue Gum undoubtedly exercises a 
strong sanitary influence in localities where it is extensively grown, 
due to its water absorbing powers, corresponding powers of exhala- 
tion, its evolution of a highly antiseptic volatile oil, and the action of 
its dropped foliage on decaying organic matter. Eucalyptus Oil ” 
which owes its hy genic properties to its high oxydizing power, and is 
too well known to need more than mention here is largely manufac- 
tured from the leaves of the Blue Gum as well as from those of the 
E. amygdalina for while the average percentage of volatile oil in the 
foliage is only 0.719 as compared to 3*313 (Bosisto) the lesser 
quantity of oil in the former is compensated for by its copiousness of 
foliage. 

The tree readily reproduces itself from seed, and is an excellent 
and certain coppicer. It flowers in the cool season. Clean seed is 
said to contain about 10,000 fertile seeds to the ounce, and to retain 
its germinative power for at least four years (Von Mueller). For 
artificial regeneration the Blue Gum probably presents the least 
difficulty of all the eucalypti, and its wide temperature limits and 
easily satisfied sofl. requirements render the species invaluable for 
plantation purposes. As regards temperature there is no doubt that 
a very high maximum can be safely experienced, but the mininum 
temperature should not be less than 20° Fahr. Instances are recorded 
where a lower temperature has been withstood, but naturally this 
immunity depends on the age of the tree, its situation as regards 
wind shelter, and the degree of contained soil moisture. In soil 
requirements the tree is most accommodating, and provided the soil 
is not calcareous or saline and that the substratum does not consist of 
an impenetrable rock, the Blue Gum will flourish in the most sterile 
regions, other conditions being possible. This fact is fully appre- 
ciated in Algeria. In moisture requirements the range is also wide, 
from moist and humid to almost arid. At Melbourne unhealthy 
trees were found to be subject to the attacks of wood boring insects, 
the larva of a moth {Endo^syla Bucalypti) and beetles {Hapatestat 
hitim and Phoraeantha tricuf^pis). Damage to young foliage by an 
Aphis has also been noticed in other localities. 

The Blue Gum was introduced into Europe early in the last 
century, probably about 1820 — 1825. In 1829 specimens with those 
of B. rostrata and E. amygdalina existed in the Botanic Gardens at 
Naples, during the time of Dehnhardt. It was not until 1858 that 
the culture of the species, as a forest tree, was extensively 
recommended for the Mediterranean districts by M. Prosper Bamel. 
According to Planchon the species was introduced into Algeria 
about 1854, by seed obtained from the Jardin des Plantes of Paris. 
In this country of Algeria, the Blue Gum now plays an important 
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part in plantation and reforesting work, on account of its adaptability, 
its intrinsic value and its capacity to withstand the dreaded sirocco. 
In 1869 the Blue Gum was introduced into the Campagna Eomana, 
at the Trappist Monastery of Tre Fontane, by Dr. J. A. Goold, then 
E. 0. Bishop of Melbourne. The great improvement of the sanitary 
conditions of this fever stricken tract which followed the extensive 
planting of this species in this locality was generally ascribed to the 
influence of the Blue Gum, but a commission appointed by the 
Italian Government to enquire into the matter declared the improve- 
ment to be largely due to other causes. Isolated specimens are to 
be found in the Scilly Islands and the south of England, and in the 
mild climate of Arran N.B. the Blue Gum is said to flourish. Beside 
the Mediterranean region many parts of the world can now boast of 
ihe successful introduction of the exotic, and its establishment as a 
forest tree. In the Nilgiri Hills of Madras South India, at an 
-elevation of over 6,000 feet, where it was introduced about 1843; 
Central Mexico, at an altitude of 2500 to 7000 feet ; Mountains of 
Guatamala ; Florida ; California and the western states of North 
America; in the islands of Eeunion and Mauritius, where it is some 
what subject to windbreak ; in parts of the Cape Colony, Orange 
Elver Colony and the Transvaal Colony the Blue Gum flourishes. 
In the Southern States of North America the use of eucalyptus wood 
is being constantly extended, and in southern California it forms the 
exclusive source of rollers for the moviog of buildings. The wood is 
also highly recommended for paving. Much eucalyptus oil is 
manufactured in California, almost exclusively from the Blue Gum 
{jB. globulus). This tree is almost exclusively planted in South 
California where the plantations ^^far exceed in importance those of 
all other forest trees whatever (Fernow. Bulletin No 11 Washington 
1895). It is prized for the value of its fuel and piling, its rapid 
growth, hardiness, and vigour, besides its sanitary efects. Here it is 
found not to stand frosts below 25^ Fahr when young, but/ temporary 
frosts down to 18^ Fahr have been withstood by mature trees with 
some frost burn.^^ Although much has been written of the Blue Gum, 
most of it has been confined to its botanic and general aspects. 
There is little, at least known to the writer, treating of the species 
from a forestal point of view purely. In most instances where 
records of growth are given as evidence of its remarkable rate of 
growth, height figures only are given, though occasionally basal 
measurements are added, unfortunately it is very seldom stated 
where this basal measurement is taken, at what distance above the 
ground. The following are a few figures taken from difierent 
sources. Most of them are probably for isolated specimens under 
exceptional conditions and must be regarded as maximum measure- 
ments. Where authorities are possible they are given; — 
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According to OrtLikshank, in Algeria and Portugal the Blue Gmn 
furmslies railway sleepers in eight years, and telegraph poles in ten. 
The above figures, though interesting are not of great value to the 
forester, as no growth conditions are given Fortunately however 
figures based on forestal requirements exist for the growth of the 
Blue Grum on the Nilgiri Hills, Madras. These were prepared by 
Mr. D, E. Hutchins, now Conservator of Forests, Cape Town, and 
were published in a paper entitled Report of the Measurements of 
the Growth of Australian Trees on the ISilgiris” Government Press, 
Madras, 1883. From this report I have extracted a few figures, 
which are now given — 
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N B — Tlie acre figures gi\eii are lor staudm„ toek c ulv tliiuuin^s ind bl inks and 
the total hguree obtained thcxab> iia^c been diseaided is it is eousideicd that the 
allowanoe made ha^ been too Uige and that then Gffeeo on the gout ill lucromont 
growth of the standing stock has not bten sut&uentlj ronsidcrod Again the method 
employed for anxMog at the c asb form factor admits of largo erior, ab the trees chosen 
for measurement do not repiobcnt the means of inch oi other basal area classe'^ 
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For purposes of comparison with the growths of the Blue Gam in 
the South Outeniqua Belt in this Conservancj, I have selected a few 
of Mr. D. E. Hatchings figures which are now given : — 
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This statement concludes the first portion of this report. The 
factors of the locality which obtain in the Southern Outeniqua belt 
have been discussed at some length. How these factors affect tree 
growth have been briefly touched on. The Blue Gum as occurring 
in its native habitat^ and the estimation in which the species is there 
held has been considered. Its introduction into other parts of the 
world and the success there attained has been mentioned, and it now 
remains to treat of the introduction of the tree into this locality and 
to judge of the success attained under conditions enumerated as 
compared with that attained in other parts of the world. It is to be 
regretted that records of this are so sketchy and poor, with the 
exception of that for the Nilgiris (Mr. Hutchings admirable paper), 
but unfortunately with the limited time at my disposal I have been 
unable to attempt to obtain those which undoubtedly exist in the French 
Forest Department archives, for the Blue Gum in Algeria &c. A 
good deal has been written of the species in Southern California etc., 
but unfortunately most if not all of it in my possession is of a non 
technical nature and conveys but little exact information to the mind 
forestal. 


The Blue Gom in tub South OitTENiQUA Belt. 

The Blue Gum appears to have been first introduced into the 
Knysna District about the year 1830-1851. Seeds were obtained 
from the Botanical Gardens Cape Town, then under the curator- 
ship of the late Mr. McGibbon, by the late Captain Duthie, who 
successfully raised them and put out the young transplants in the 
form of avenues on his property, Belvidere.” To-day few of the 
original trees exist, having been gradually removed for varying 
reasons. It was found that even at the comparatively early age of 
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40-50 years several were subject to heart decay, a common feature in 
the larger specimens in Tasmania, Eecently the writer measured 
one of the few remaining individuals and arrived at the following 
figures . — 

Diameter at4it 8in, above ground 5*5 Feet 

Basal Area . 23*0438 S<j Feet 

Height ... ... ... 84 Feet 

The tree was much branched with a comparatively short clear 
bole, the crown covering an area of some *10 acres. About July 
1802 a Mr. Lange, then Civil Commissioner's Clerk at Knysna, 
obtained, it is said, some transplants from Cape Town and planted 
"them out round the Gaol, English Church and in front of a house 
locally known as Blake^s,^^ tht-n the property of the late Mr. Horn. 
Most of these have disappeared but a few still exist in front of the 
house mentioned. These were measured and the five trees, originally 
planted some 12 feet apart along the road, give the following mean 
figures : 

Diameter at 4 ft. 3 in. above ground . 3*0 Feet 

Basal Area do 7*0686 Sq. Feet 

Mean Height ... ... 110 Feet 

Three of the trees show fine boles. 

It is claimed that the Blue Gum was introduced into the George 
District about the same time as at Belvidere, and that certain two 
rows of trees situated on either side of the square before the Dutch 
Eeformed Church, George Town are about fifty years old. If this be 
so their growth is inferior to that of the individuals just mentioned, 
for the measurements of some fourteen show 

Mean Diameter at 4 ft. 3 m. ab)v© 

ground .. ... ... 2*4 Feet 

Mean Basal Area at 4 ft. 3 in. above 

ground ... ... .. 4*5869 Sq Feet 

Mean Height ... ... ... 90 25 Feet 

On many farms throughout the two districts the species has been 
successfully established, but usually by solitary rows, isolated indivi- 
duals or very small groups. In the Long Kloof, on the farm 
" Schoonberg the acclimatization has been most successful, but this 
area is beyond the scope of the report and an account of xt may be 
seen under a report on the Government Tree Planting Competition 
in the Agricnltnral Journal Vol. XIX. Xo. 6, September 12th, 1001. 

The establishment of a Bine Gum plantation in the South 
Outeniqua Coast belt, is possibly the easiest task set to the forester 
or planter. Seed of excellent quality can easily be obtained locally 
at a comparatively small cost, about 2s. Cd. per lb. If rough 
unbroken veld, the ground requires a good ploughing and thorough 
harrowing the reason prior to the establishment of the young plants. 
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The plantation can be started by sowing the seed in prepared pits as 
is done in the Long Kloof, a method which has its advantages mnder 
the condition which there exist, but the usual plan of putting out 
once transplanted seedlings some 5 to 10 inches high is to be 
preferred here. The seed in a properly prepared seedbed germinates 
rapidly, seedlings have been known to appear in 6-7 days after 
sowing, and as 1 oz of clean seed contains about 10,000 fertile seeds, 
which retain their germinative power for fourteen years or more, the 
cost of obtaining seedlings is but fractional. These seedlings are 
soon in a condition to be handled and pricked out and in about 
6 to 8 weeks after sowing, under favourable conditions, the young 
transplants are in a fit state to be permanently placed. Here 
summer and autumn sowings and plantings are to be preferred for 
while under the exceptional climatic conditions which exist these 
operations can be carried out throughout the year, winter planting has 
its drawbacks in the danger of the berg winds setting in before the 
young transplants are settled in^^ which would mean heavy loss. 
Luring the earlier stages of growth, sometimes up to two years of 
age, the young plantation must be kept clear of weeds &c., as the 
Kue Grum is easily suppressed or rendered weedy and useless. 
Once 8 to 10 feet high little further is necessary, save fire protection 
and careful thinnings. It has been said that the species lends itself 
readily to the life conditions under which it is placed, but if these be 
very unfavourable, their effect will ere long be evident. The tree, 
like many of its tall congeners, requires for its full development, a 
depth of soil, even if this soil be ever so fertile. If the substratum 
be impenetrable to the roots of the tree, the effect is soon noticed in 
the dwarfing of the height growth, and the tendency to bush. As 
regards the quality of the soil almost any will support? the species, 
though, naturally, growth is more or less proportionate to favourable 
physical conditions. Waterlogged or brak soils are the least liked, 
A couple of years ago an instance of the objection the species has to 
a saline soil was seen on the Knysna Vlei ground, adjoining the river 
estuary. Some trees which had been established in a very low lying 
locality some years were noticed after a heavy gale and unusually 
high tide to droop, wither and finally die. This was undoubtedly 
due to the rising of the level of the saline substratum of water 
underlying the vlei ground, its contact with the root system of the 
trees and their perisldng. 

Situated within practically the same summer isothermals as its 
native habitat, though our winters are slightly warmer, the climatic 
factors of the locahty are eminently favourable to the successful 
growth of the species. The danger of frost is inappreciable. On 
the hot North-west aspects, facing the direction of tbe berg winds 
occasional bark burn ” is to be noticed on outside or edge indivi- 
duals, but the damage occasioned is small. Wind causes but little 
loss, though occasionally heavy crowns or limbs when loaded with 
seed capusles are broken off in storms, which also occasionally cause 
5 
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windfalls among the edge trees in young plantations after heavy 
rains. Once well established the species is fairly storm firm. 

In TJniondale the writer has noticed snow break but a fall of snow 
is unknown in this locality. 

The species appears to be singularly free from disease and no 
instance has been noticed of insect} attack with the exception of very 
occasional cases of aphis on young trees in the first leaves. Cattle 
do not as a rule attack the species though under exceptional condi- 
tions they are said to have been fed on the foliage. On the whole 
the tree is singularly immune from the many dangers which threaten 
young plantations and the fact that it so readily coppices from even 
very young stools renders recovery almost certain from possible 
mishap, as may be instanced Harkerville Plantation (No. 12) which 
now shows such excellent increment figures representing the 
regrowth from two year old stools which had been prepared after fire 
had very severely scorched the young stock. 

A few figures on the cost of laying down a young plantation may 
perhaps be of interest. Block XIV George Plantation 4 years old, 
and now well established, may be taken as an instance. (No. 5). 

Area of Block .. ... 20 Acres 

Cost of Clearing, ploughing and Harrowing ... £19 0 0 
Cost of plants : — 

24094 original planting 
6351 refillings 

30445 at 3s., per 100 (tariff rate) ... 45 6 

Cost of Pitting, Pits 12m. x 12in. x 12in., 6ft. x 6ft. apart 12 17 6 
Cost of Planting and refilling ... ... ...549 

Cost of occasional watering ... ... ...0140 

Cost of Cleaning, from March 1898 to July 1900 

practically three operations ... ... ... 44 12 1 

Total... ... ... £128 1 10 

Total Cost per Acre .. ... ... ... 6 8 I 

^ Assuming that future cultural operations will pay by the produce 
yielded their cost, in 45 years each acre will have cost £19,44, again 
assuming that the money can be burrowed at 2^ per cent. 

No soil value has been included as the cost has not been borne by 
Government, the land having been presented to them, Its value is 
probably about £I per acre, which would increase otherwise tho cost 
per acre by £30*379. To a private individual, paying for tho land 
and unable to borrow the money under 5 per cent, the cost at the 
end of 45 years would be £08*4890. Possimy the yield of the final 
2 *otation would be 20,000 cubic feet, say with a value of Id. per cube 
all round. This would give the Government a clear profit of £63*89 
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per acre and the private individual a clear profit of €14*84 or a mean 
annual profit of £1*42 and £*3S respectively on a capital of dL6 8s. Id., 
and £7 8s. Id., invested. 

The plantations in the Midland Conservancy may roughly be 
divided into two classes — those established on burnt forest soils 
and those situated on poor ^^sourveld^^ localities. This division 
has been observed in the various tabulated statistical tables given. 
It is to be noted that height growth as an indicator of locality is a 
reliable guide. 

In Appendices II and III is given the whole of the statistical 
information arranged in tabular form to permit of easy reference. 
In Appendix IV is shown graphically obvious deductions from the 
figures given in the preceding statements. For the figures themselves 
only approximate correctness can be claimed as the method employed 
for their calculation is not the most exact, time not permitting for a 
more detailed examination, but for all practical purposes they are 
sufficient. 

From the figures given it will be seen that the growth of the Blue 
Gum in this locality is astonishing and that Class I compares in 
growth with the Nilgiri Plantations though possibly the growth in 
the earlier stages 1 to 5 years is not so rapid. The mean of the two 
10 years old Nilgiri Plantations (Norwood and Balia) show Height- 
77* 39 Feet Mean Periodic Annual Increment — 689* 50 Cubic Feet, and 
a plantation of the same age here-Glenhoek-Harkerville (No 10)- 
Height-66 Feet, Mean Annual Periodic Increment 613*30 Cubic Feet. 
A plantation only five years older-Kraaibosch, Farleigh (No 11) shows- 
Height-70 Feet, Mean Periodic Annual Increment 755*23 Cubic 
Feet. Gouna Plantation (Mo 7) of the same age as Blackbridge 
Plantation in the Nilgiris shows a Height of 54 Feet and a Mean 
Periodic Annual Increment of 433*50 Cubic Feet, against a Height 
of 37*46 Feet and a Mean Periodic Annual Increment of 358 Cubic 
Feet, Knysna Office Plantation (No 13) 12 years old gives a Height 
of 70 feet and a Mean Periodic Annual Increment of 867*66 Cubic 
Feet against a Height of 58*76 and a Mean Periodic Annual Incre- 
ment of 566 Cubic Feet for Newman Plantation of the same age, but 
as has been said the Knysna Office figures are calculated from so 
small a block that they undoubtedly are extreme. 

Roughly Class I may be said to show a mean height of 35-90 feet 
and a mean annual periodic increment of 250-750 Cubic feet 
for plantations varying in age from 8 to 12 years .Class II should 
give figures about a little more than one half these returns though 
naturally the figures in early youth would be largely affected by the 
preparation tho soil receives prior to planting out. When it is 
remembered that this return is won from a soil practically incapable 
with the same preparation of producing the very scantiest of field 
crops, the value and success of the Blue Gum cannot be doubted. 

Stocking. 

In glancing through the figures given for both classes a 
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particular feature at once catches the eye — the great difference in 
the diameter classes of the same wood and the large percentage of 
blanks. Of course the plantations under report are practically in 
their early youth and the difference in the diameters of individuals 
in the same wood will be lessened as time advances, but the two 
tacts taken in conjunction clearly point to a conclusion that the 
Blue Gum requires a full growing space. In the records given it is 
to be noted that by far the best figures both in height and volume 
increments are found where the smallest number of individuals 
per acre exist. True the figures for the Knysna Office block are 
very high and the individuals originally planted 8ft. x 8ft. show 
a small failure per centage but it must be borne in mind that the 
majority of these trees measured are outside or edge trees, the block 
being so small. The most astonishing return is that for the 
Concordia Avenue (No. 14) where with a mean annual height 
growth of 5’9 feet for 11 years growth, a double row of trees 
planted 6ft. x 4ft. apart show an acreage return of 18075 Cubic 
Beet and a mean periodic annual increment of 1643* 18 Cubic Feet. 
General experience tends to clearly point that 6ft. x 6ft. should in 
almost all cases be the Tmnimum d^tance to plant, but that, especially 
in the more favourable localities which naturally carry later the 
fewer individuals 8ft. x 8ft. is quite close enough. If closer plant- 
ing is advisable in instances, where heavy weed growth is to be 
feared, early thinning is absolutely necessary, for the species shoots 
up rapidlj and if thinning be too long delayed the crop tends to 
become weedy and crown heavy. The tree is naturally of a straight 
growing and erect habit, and provided that the stocking is 
sufficiently dense to ensure this and to prevent damage by wind a 
sufficient growing space is the most important point in the tending 
of these plantations. 


Growth. 

The Blue Gam when first planted out a few inches high especially 
in newly pi spared "^sour veld’^ soil very often hangs back and 
makes but cofuparatively slow growth for some six to twelve 
months, but when (uce fairly started the growth is steady and 
rapid and put principally in the autumn months. The current 
annual increment may be regarded as one which steadily increases 
from the ebtablishraent of the plantation up to at any rate 15 years 
of age, though possibly until later. This current annual increment 
should never he confounded with the mean annual increment for 
these two will not coincide until the former has culminated and 
fallen. At what age this current annual increment will culminate 
it is difficult with existing data to determine but it is probable that 
this will happen between the ages of 15 and 20 years. 

^ Graphic representations of the increment growths are given in 
Appendix IV. 
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Values akd Uses oe Blue G-um Timber Locally Grown. 

V/hile the volume increments for different ages are expressed in the 
same unit and are compared^ it is naturally impossible to estimate 
the commercial value of the returns by a like comparison. A cubic 
foot of timber in a plantation say three years old cannot have the 
same value as a cubic foot of the same timber in a plantation say 
twenty years of age, for more than obvious reasons. Before a foot 
of timber can have a commercial value it must be presented in a 
commercial and saleable scantling. When the object of a plantation 
is a supply of fuel, a financial return is possible much sooner than 
where timber of a large size is the desideratum, and again the value 
per unit of fuel and timber would probably differ very appreciably. 
Therefore in estimating the value of a plantation and the time for 
realization, the objects of management and the market requirements 
must be definitely known. If fuel be the object, the rotation, or 
period which must elapse before realization, would be determined by 
quantity figures, but where, say, sleeper wood is the requirement, 
quality would have to temper quantity. There can be little doubt 
that the object of Blue Gum Plantations in this Conservancy must be 
timber for railway sleepers or for heavy bridge and other work 
requiring wood in large scantling, for fuel requirements can be easily 
filled under all probable conditions from the necessary thinnings and 
waste. This being so the rotation will be determined by the time 
requisite for the production of the largest number of railway sleepers 
of a definite dimension per acre at the lowest cost, a blending of the 
financial with the highest quality and quantity rotation combined. 
Quite insufiB-cient data exist at present for this determination but 
what do, seem to point to a rotation of about 40 to 50 years? There 
is little that can be gathered of the uses that locally grown Blue 
Gum timber can be satisfactorily put to. What has been utilized 
has been principally used as a fuel, for which purpose it is said to be 
excellent. At Belvidere a small quantity has been converted into 
rough boarding and fencing posts, but this only comparatively lately, 
and sufficient time has not elapsed to permit an opinon of its quality 
to be formed. Laslet in his Timber and Timber Trees does not 
give the timber a high reputation, remarking on its twisted and 
curled grain, tendency to warp and liability to deep and fine shakes. 
In the Long Kloof, a few miles from George, on the northern side 
of the Outeniqua Mountains, the writer has seen the wood used for 
almost every farm purpose, including carts, waggons, and household 
furniture, &o., with excellent results, and in its native country it also 
finds appreciation. There can be no doubt that in common with 
many species the value of its timber will depend on the condition of 
growth, and it cannot but be held in view of all circumstances that 
the outlook for the timber as a generally useful one is hopeful. 
There is, and there probably will be, a prejudice against it, based on 
experience gained from a trial of a timber grown and seasoned under 
most disadvantageous conditions ,but if the quality is there this can 
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be overcome, As a fuel it is undoubtedly good, but it should be 
split green, as the nature of the wood with its curly fibres with their 
often forked apices renders it not easily fissile when dry. In a 
growing country like South Africa the possibility of the manufacture 
of subsidiary products, such as charcoal, wood spirits, tar oil, 
essential oil (Eucalyptus Oil), &c., may afford an opportunity of 
utilizing the otherwise waste material, opening up minor industries, 
and increasing financial returns. 

To sum up there can be little doubt thf»t the introduction of the 
Blue Grum has been eminently satisfactory, and that it is a species 
which has proved itself as thoroughly satisfied with the factors of 
locality. There also can be no doubt that it is one of the most 
gener^ly useful and valuable exotics yet introduced, and that while 
other eucalypts etc., may be as profitably grown for definite 
purposes, the Eucalyptus globulus will prove the most advantageous 
for the small grower to cultivate, and that no farm situated in a 
locality suitable to the species should be without its few acres of 
plantation which cannot fail to pay over and over again its cost of 
establishment whether by a yield of fuel or timber. Its introduction 
should be as widely recommended as possible. 
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APPENDIX III. 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS (BLUE GUM). 

GIfOWrH AND INCRBMrNT FIGUBUS IN THE3 MIDLAND CONSERVANCY. 


Height Growths and Increments. 






Height Figures &c . | 

J 


Plantation 

Class 

Refer. 

N um- 
bel 

Age in 

Years 

Mean 

Height in 

Feet 

Mean Annual 

Perodio 

Incremoufe m 

j Feet 

Remarks 

■ 

Wife Klips 


3 

35 

36 

10 17 


Gouna 


7 

60 

54 

9 00 


Kraaibosch 


b 

7*0 

42 

tiOO 

Exceptional 

Glen Hoek 


10 

10 0 

66 

6 60 


Kraaibosch 

I 

11 

10 5 

70 

6*66 

Exceptional 

Harkerville 


12 

no 

' 90 

8*18 

1 

Knysna Office 


13 

12*0 

70 

5-83 

, Calculated front 

1 small Mock 

West Kloof 

! '' 

1 

30 

! 25 

8-31 

1 

Biei Ylei 

1 n 

2 

35 

25 

714 

1 

1 

1 

Eas^loof 

Block?Cin 

n 

4 

4*0 

SO 

I 

7-50 

1 

\ II 

6 

4*0 

25 

6-25 


Barrack Ridge 

J IT 

6 

50 

, 

GOO 

Poor locality 

Main Ridge 

J II 

1 

! 

» 9 

1 

10*0 

1 52 

, 6 20 

» 




Cubic Feet. 
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EUCALYPTUS IN THE MIDLAND CONSEEVANCY. 

I. Volume Incbbmbnts. APPENDIX IV* 

(JPer Acre.) 

Years 0 4 6 8 10 12 Y’ears 



II. Height Ikceembnts. 

{Mean of Individuals of ^oods,) 

Years 0 2 6 8 10 12 Years 
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APPENDIX V. 

EuoAi^yprus olobulus. 

GRO^VTH AND InCBEJCBNT PiaURBS &C. IN THTHJ MfDL&ND OONSKRVANCV 0,0. 


A TABLE 

OF 

PoBM OB Deducing Pagi’obs as cadcui.atdd fkom ^hi, Mbahurembnis of thu 
Feij:«bd Sample Trees in the wRioufe Plantations anj) Bi.ocks. 


Plantatioa 

Class 

No. 

Diam. 

in 

Inches 

Sample 1 

Basal Area 

in Sq[uare 

Feet 

Precs 

Length 

in 

Feet 

Volume 

in Cubic 

Feet 

Volume of a 

correspon- 
ding cylinder 

in Cubic Feet 

Reducing or Form 
Factor 

West Kloof 

II 

1 

1*8 

•0177 

19-5 

1983 

•3452 

•57 



2 

1*8 

•0177 

22*6 

•2463 

•3983 

•61 

Bier Vlei 


3 

1*9 

•0197 

22-6 

•2463 

•4433 

•66 

n 

1 

2-2 

•02C4 

23 

•3683 

•6072 

•59 



2 

2-4 

•0314 

24 

•4347 

•7536 

•58 

Bast Kloof 


3 

2*4 

■0314 

■i2-5 

•3935 

*7066 

•56 

n 

1 

2-6 

•0369 

29 

•6600 

1*0703 

'51 



2 

2-6 

•0369 

28*5 

•6395 

1-0617 

•51 

Barrack Ridge 


3 

2*7 

•0398 

27 

•5697 

1-0746 

•53 

II 

1 

2-8 

•0428 

27 

•6462 

1-1666 

•66 

George Block 


2 

2*9 

•0469 

25-5 

•7164 

1*1706 

•61 

n 

1 

2 95 

■0476 

30 

•7880 

1-4260 

•65 

xni 


3 

30 

•0491 

27*6 

•6822 

1*3503 

*61 

Main Ridge 


2 

3-1 

•0524 

32 

•8400 

3 6768 

•50 

II 

2 

4*2 

•0963 

1 52-5 

2 6265 

5-0558 

•52 



3 

4*3 

*1009 

62 

2-5997 

5-2168 

‘52 



1 

43 

•1009 

i 

2-6326 

5*1459 

•51 

Wit Klips 

I 

3 

2*5 

•0341 

1 30 

•3975 

1-0230 

•39 



2 

3-5 

•0668 

.36 

1-113G 

2-4048 

•46 

Kraaibosch 


1 

3*8 

1 -0788 

1 36 

1-0614 

! 2-8368 

•37 

I 

1 

36 

•0669 

45 

1'6634 

3-0206 

•60 

Gouna 

I 

1 

4-0 

•0873 

! 51 

2 0796 

4-4623 

•47 

Kraaiboscb 

I 

2 

4-0 

•0873 

41 

1-6858 

3-5793 

•44 

Glen Hoek 

I 

1 

7*65 

•3190 

: 70 

10-4742 

22 3300 

•46 

Eiaaiboscb 


2 

8-0 

•3491 

75 

10-7986 

26*1826 

•41 

I 

2 

8*6 

•3941 

71 

8-7484 

27-9811 

•31 



1 

8*6 

•4034 

66-5 

11-0206 

26*8261 

•41 

Knysna Office 


3 

8*8 

•4224 I 

58*5 

9-6840 

24-7104 

*39 

I 

1 

10*4 

•6900 f 

62 

13-1686 

36*6800 

'36 

Hiarkerville 

I 

2 

12*9 

•9076 i 

90 

29-9958 

81-6840 

•87 



I 

13*0 

•9218 1 

j 

90 

29-6229 

82-9620 

•86 



THE DROPPING OP PEACH TREE 

BUDS. 


One of the many surprises sprung upon the fruit-grower this 
season on account of the eccentricities of weather is the success of 
varieties of peaches like Early Alexander, Briggs, B. E. May and 
others in respect to fruit-production. 

It will be remembered how for years past complaints were annually 
heard that some varieties of peaches failed year after year to 
produce a crop in consequence of their buds, on previous years^ wood, 
dropping during the latter part of the winter or early part of spring ; 
u, phenomenon to which attention was drawn in the Agricultural 
Journal of 1898 and which so far occurred in a smaller or larger 
degree regularly every season. This year we have none of it a^-d 
from everywhere reports have been received that these varieties bear 
well. 

The question arises now to what is this sudden change in the 
attitude of these peach-trees due, is it that the trees have required a 
longer period to acquire full bearing propensities ? Or is it the result 
of the influence in the change of cultural conditions ? 

Judging from the fact that during the past years referred to, the 
above-mentioned varieties have actually borne fruit in isolated cases 
whenever they were well protected against the influences of sudden 
changes in weather, the theory of a longer period to reach bearing 
age having been required can reasonably be dismissed, and I feel 
iuclined personally to ascribe the difference in fructification between 
this year and past years entirely to the greater absence of warm 
sunny days during last winter than we generally experience in the 
fruit-growing districts of the West. 

Casual observance of nature will show anybody that the growth of 
plants depends upon the presence of a certain amount of warmth, 
and that the degree of warmth required to produce vegetation varies 
with the kind and description of plant. Hence certain plants may 
be cultivated with us during winter which would not succeed so well 
in summer and vice versa, others may be grown during summer 
which would not answer during winter. Most of our fruit tress belong 
to the latter type, showing however, striking differences in respect 
to the period at which vegetation begins, thus proving that each 
variety of tree possesses a physiological individuality upon which its 
adaptation to certain localities depends in a large degree. Take for 
example two representatives of the pear, say the Keiffer and Bon 
Chretien pear. While the former has completed flowering and 
produced almost its entire foliage, the latter stands almost dormant 
starting its vegetation about a month later or thereabouts. The 
same holds good in regard to peaches. Seedling peaches for 
example occasionally fouud on farms, display as a rule their flowers 
much earlier than the standard varieties commonly cultivated, and 
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among the latter we find the same differences. In consequence, some 
are earlier than others and that explains the success or non-success of 
the different varieties. 

It is generally assumed that trees are in a dormant state during 
winter. Though this may be correct in climates colder than ours, it 
does not hold good with us as observations during a number of years 
have ripened my conviction of the existence of vegetation going on 
at that period of the year, consisting of a perceptible swelling or 
growth of buds before root action can take place ; that this swelling 
of buds is due to the influence of heat absorbed by trees in a smaller 
or larger degree according to a lighter or darker colouration of trees, 
branches, or twigs. Considering these points, it will be readily 
understood that the buds of trees, capable of absorbing the heat 
during warm sunny winter days, advance more quickly and are 
therefore more likely to suffer, whenever a period of cold, windy or 
rainy weather sets in, so frequently experienced in the early spring. 
The occurrence of such weather would act as a temporary check on 
vegetation, causing for the time being starvation of the buds which 
consequently detach themselves from the shoots and drop off, leaving 
the trees to form new ones which in the nature of things will only be 
wood buds. 

As we had not many sunny days during last winter but a 
continuous run of cool and wet weather, the buds of peach trees did 
not swell to the same extent as in previous years. They remained in 
a state of dormancy, developing gradually ; they were not exposed to 
these sudden and marked changes in temperature and therefore not 
liable to suffer in the above described way, so that this difference of 
climatic conditions experienced this season, as against other years, 
would explain why these varieties, unsuccessful hitherto, show a 
satisfactory crop of fruit. This yearns success would in no way 
establish a guaranty as to the behaviour of such trees in the future. 

Unfortunately no opportunities were given for observations in that 
direction, but I feel certain that, if the heat absorbing capacity of the 
various varieties of peach trees would be measured for a season or 
two ; it would probably be found that the varieties, liable to shed 
their bnds, show an increased temperature due to an increased absorp- 
tion of heat. 

If this be correct, a little reflection will at once ^suggest the most 
likely remedy by which the dropping of bnds would be averted, 
namely whitening the trees, so that the heat may he more reflected 
than absorbed. The Government Assistant Entomologist, who 
conducted during last winter experiments at the Cape Orchard 
Company with different sprays against the leaf-moth on prune trees 
and with whom I discussed the question of bud-dropping, tells me 
that in these experiments* the use of dark coloured sprays distinctly 
hastened budding whilst light coloured sprays retarded budding so 
that there was a noticeable difference in the period at which these 
trees started into foliage, which would only be accounted for by the 
influence of these sprays. It would therefore he desirable that in the 
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•near future some trials be made to ascertain wbetlier or not tbe 
•dropping of peach buds can be averted in this way. In other words 
whether whitening will prove commercially profitable. 


ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual meeting of the Angora Goat Breeders^ Association 
was held at Graaff-Reinet on the SOfeh of October. 

The following members were present : Messrs. S. B. Hobson, Vice- 
President ; 0. G. Lee, Secretary ; R. F. Hurndall, P. Hobson, 
W, Hobson, R. Holmes, A. Hobson. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. Kirkman, Nashville. He drew the 
attention of the meeting to the question of accepting stock other than 
those on the Stud Book or their ^progeny as laid down in the Associ- 
atian^s rules. He suggested that fresh stock be accepted for the 
next three years. 

Mr. J. H. Biggs wrote urging, on account of the untoward circum- 
stances of the past few years, that fresh stock be accepted for 
inspection for another year. He would state why that was necessary. 
Of his registered rams he was able only to place a few with ms 
second inspection ewes, for the reason that they were not as 
satisfactory as they might be. 

Mr. C. Lee, M.L.A., wrote drawing attention to the necessity of 
dealing with the question of the disposal of mohair to the best 
advantage; also the question of heavy and fine hair. He sug- 
gested that the present meeting so pass its resolutions that they 
would be subject to amendment at the next meeting, and that the 
present meeting, on the completion of its work, should not close 
the proceedings but adjourn them. 

Annual Report. 

The following report was read by the Secretary : — 

I have the honour to submit a report of the Association's work 
accomplished since the last annual meeting, which was held in Port 
Elizabeth on the 7th April 1809, three and a half years ago. During 
that time two attempts were made to hold a general annual meeting, 
but without success, because members were unable to attend, the first 
attempt being made in April, 1900, twelve months after the last 
annual gathering. 

However, the Executive then met and resolved to ask those of the 
oflSlce-hearera, who are elected annually, to retain office, until you 
were able to meet again, and this has been done. 
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The Executive Committee have met twice and under trying 
circumstances ; the restrictions of Martial Law made it impossible to 
have met more frequently. At those two meetings, the reports upon 
1,300 goats have been considered, and of that number 120 passed 
the third examination and are entered permanently in the Associa- 
tion's books, while the balance, excepting those rejected, are under- 
going their second and third year of trial. 

The member roll has not increased since my last annual report, 
but stands, as then, at 23 members. 

This may at first sight appear to be a poor 3i years^ work, but it 
must be remembered that war has been raging in the country during 
almost the whole of that period, making it impossible to hold meet- 
ings — causing members no end of trouble to get goats examined, 
and then having to wait a very long time for reports upon their 
stock examined, thus causing considerable disappointment and loss. 
As may easily be imagined, all this may have tended to check tho 
work of the Society, Allow me to add that, as secretary, naturally, 
I am brought into touch with the members, which affords me the 
opportunity of realising some of the up-hill work encountered by 
members while preserving and improving the breed of their stock, 
during the perilous times referred to. Such determination as has 
been exhibited by members must serve as an example for good to us, 
and others who may join us in this work of registering the purest 
blood we are able to select from amongst our flocks. 

Your secretary has been bound to take a good deal upon himself 
during the disturbed times in the way of meeting extraordinary 
circumstances and perhaps some rules of lesser importance have been 
set aside for the time, with the aim of working out the main object 
of the association, and this responsibility has been keenly felt by me^ 
and I hope that the work which I have left undone may meet with 
your mildest disapproval. One thing is clear, that great care has been 
bestowed upon the examination of each goat accepted, and it has 
been said that we are too strict in the carrying out of this work of 
registering our stock — that is the view, not only of some outsiders in 
our own country, but also of some further afield who are interested 
in the Angora industry. 

Before closing another feature has presented itself, that is — some 
members discover disappointment with a few of the stock even after 
they have passed the three examinations prescribed by the Associ- 
ation's rules ; that of course is to be expected when we remember 
the unaccountable fact of " throw backs appearing, but the assur- 
ance remains that each year the Association lives, there will be less 
danger of these disappointments, for it is to be remembered tliat the 
Society has not been registering stock for 20 or 30 years, but 
for six only. Again it must be gratifying to you to know that 
most of the be^-t breeders of the Midlands are now linked to the 
Association, thus showing the approval ot this world-wide recognised 
method of preserving and improving the purest and best from 
among-st their Stud Stock. 
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All members readily admit that there are energetic, careful and 
wise breeders of Angoras who are not members, who have first class 
stock, and had it not been for the war and its damaging influences 
upon such an institution as this, we may be sure more of the good 
breeders, who are to-day outsiders would have joined us, and whose 
membership would have been most helpful to this society, the aim of 
which is to the betterment of our Angoras. I cannot close this report 
without mentioning the splendid help rendered by those who assisted 
in the work of inspection. 

As Treasurer I have pleasure in placing before you the financial 
statement, which shows a credit balance of £30 13s. 

The following members had goats passed ; — 

R. C. Holmes, Karee Hoek ; B. Oawood, Ganna Hoek ; J. Hobson, 
& Son, Harefield; Jonathan H. Hobson, Jackson; P. B. Hobson, 
Bbenezer; A. B. Hobson, Martyrsford; C. G. Lee, Klipplaat ; 
Peatherstone Bros, Vrede ; James Kirkman, Nashvale ; J ames H. Biggs 
Wellfound ; H. A. Holmes, Kendrew ; A. T. Parkes, Wheatlands ; 
E. P. Humdall, Somerville; P. C. Bayley, Jackals Kuil; T. H. 
Moolman, Prospect; J. B. Hobson, Shirlands. 

Mr. Hurndall said he thought that part of the report which dealt 
with the disappointments which some breeders had suffered in their 
roistered goats should be struck out ; there were people who were 
omy too ready to throw stones at the Association. He would move 
that the paragraph be deleted ; seconded by Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. P. Hobson said that what the report contained was only the 
truth. It was only to be expected that the Association's members 
should experience some disappointment in the beginning. On the 
whole, however, the Association has reason to be proud of its work- 
He would move as an amendment that the paragraph stand. 

Mr. S. B. Hobson said he would be sorry if the paragraph alluded 
to was struck out. It would then not be a true report. It was not 
to the discredit of the Association that such things happened, when 
they came to think what a tricky animal the Angora was to breed from. 
The matter of throwing back would remedy itself in time. The 
rules of the Association were most stringent, as would be seen from 
the fact that of 1,300, only 120 had passed the final test. With the 
judges the Association had, he could state with confidence that the 
animals on the Stud Book counted some of the best goats in South 
Africa and in Turkey. 

Mr. P. Hobsou^s amendment was carried. The adoption of the 
report and balance sheet was then moved and carried. 

Mr. S. B. Hobson moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Secretary, 
Mr. C. G. Lee, for his untiring and successful efforts in the interest 
of the Association. For the past seven years Mr. Lee, he said, had 
carried on the secretarial work without remuneration, and the best 
thanks of the association were due to him. The volume of work he 
had to deal with was, as the Executive knew, very large, and [Mr. 
Lee had given the utmost satisfaction. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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* Office Beabeks. 

Mr. Humdall moved that the retiring officers be re-elected. 
Seconded by Mr. P. Hobson and carried. 

I, Mr. S. B. Hobson said he thanked the meeting for the honour 
done to him, and he thanked them too on behalf of the absent 
President. He had not, on account of unavoidable circumstances, 
been able to do much for the association during the past tw'o years, 
but he hoped to do good work in the future. He took a keen 
interest in the association and regarded its future as most hopeful. 
He did not hesitate to say the association members possessed the 
purest) stock in the world and members of the association were bound 
to do well later on. 


A Ybae Longer 

Mr. Hurndall said he agreed with the suggestion that the 
registration books should be kept open for a period beyond that set 
down in the Association rules. He would move that the registra- 
tion book be kept open for registration of goats till the end of 
December 1903,^^ This was seconded by Mr. P. Hobson and carried# 

i 

Notices of Motion 

The following notices of motion were handed in 

By Mr. S. B. Hobson : " That the point slip be altered so as to 
read when judging rams— ■ 10 points for fineness and 15 points for 
weight.^^ 

By P, E. Hobson : That the rule referring to registration be so 
amended that no goats be allowed to pass the third inspection before 
having their progeny, if any, shown as a guide to the Inspector 

By Mr. P. Hobson : That in order to provide for a feed salary 
for the Secretary, a charge be made * on all goats inspected 
annually." 

The Sbceetabyship. 

Mr. P. Hobson said that Mr. Lee had intimated his intention of 
resigning the Secretaryship, but he hoped that he would not carry 
that intention out. Mr. Lee was a most capable Secretary and had 
worked hard. They had no one else who was so capable of the work. 
He requested Mr. Lee to continue the Secretaryship. 

Mr, Lee explained that the work entailed took up more time than 
he could devote to it, but he was prepared to continne for another 
year if some remuneration was made. He would then be able to get 
clerical assistance. 


Meeting Adjoueneu. 

Mr. E. P, Hurndall, seconded by Mr. B». 0. Holmes, moved that 
the meeting be adjourned to December, the time of the Angora Bam 
Fair at Graaff-Beinet. Carried.— Advertiser. 
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THE PLAGUE OP TICKS. 


Another Remedy. 


Eaffrarian Practice. 


To the Editor Agricctitural Journal. 

SiR^ — Oar indebtedness to Mr. Lounsburj, the ( Jovernment Entomo- 
logist^ for his investigations into the problem of diseases amongst 
stock being spread by ticks, is acknowledged on all hands. Many 
of U3 believe in the possibility of completely eradicating ticks within 
a given area, if no transport oxen are allowed to pass through it 
without first being sprayed or dipped. One gentleman remarked 
that when our stock are kept free from ticks, more than half the 
diseases they now suffer from will disappear. It is acknowledged 
amongst sheep farmers that when scab existed in these districts, and 
sheep were regularly dipped twice after shearing, that there was less 
sickness than now. My object in writing to you is to show that 
there are ooher and more convenient materials for spraying than 
paraflGine and water. 

Up to the time of the outbreak of red-water in these districts very 
little attention had been paid to ticks on cattle. That disease was 
followed by a ;plague of small ticks that covered the skin of the 
beast and gave it the appearance of a coarse file, and was termed 
^Msitwi^Hhe* Kaffir word for ticks. We all knew that lime and 
sulphur destroyed the ticks on our sheep, so this remedy was tried 
on the cattle. It was however soon found that it required too much 
rubbing in, and that the natives^ hands were injured, so other dips 
were tried. The carbolic dips did not prove quite satisfactory, 
Coopers Dipping Powder then came into use, and we who use it have 
no fault to find with it. 

Since the discovery that soap would kill young locusts, we have 
added soap to the dip and find it mellows and improves it in every 
way. The proportion we use is one pound of dipping powder, 
soaked for an hour, one bar of soap boiled, to ten gallon^ of water. 
This mixture can be used with any kind of spray pump, or with a 
bottle in one hand and a bib of sheep skin in the other. The only 
precaution necessary is to break the lumps in the powder by hand, 
and to keep the mixture well stirred when dipping out for iise. 

6 
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Some farmers prefer pai’affine and soap, the soap being first boiled 
and the paraffine added as soon as cool and then churned till a thick 
emulsion is made. The receipt is^ one bar of soap boiled in one 
gallon of water, add six bottles of paraffine and churn for twenty 
minutes. This mixture can be used with any kind of spray pum]), 
or with bottle and bit ol sheep skin. 

When the grantees came into the Kaffrarian districts forty-two 
years ago the country was practically free from ticks. Prcvicnis to 
1847, these districts had swarmed with cattle. The mfatuation of 
the Gaikas and Gcalekas in that year cleared the country of cattle 
and all kinds of stock, and there was practically no game in tho 
country. Transport oxen were the only possible hosts for ticks for 
nearly three years. We were told by old residents and the Kaffirs 
themselves, that the country was bad for ticks and gall-sickness. 
And that it was the practice of the Kaffirs to examine the cows 
udders at milking time every morning, and destroy ticks by passing 
a Kaffir needle through thorn. 

We did not find the country bad for ticks or gall-sickness foi 
some years. In my own case the only cattle I lost was from an out- 
break of limg-siokness ; but later both ticks and diseases amongst 
stock increased. The experience of those who have either sprayed 
or dressed for ticks for any length of time, goes to prove that ticks 
may be kept under if not altogether exterminated. 

I am etc., 

Kaffraria, November 12th, 1902. * JL W. 


THE ANGOEA INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Hoerle on Mr. Lee. 


To the Editor, AdRU’tu.TURAL Journal. 

Sir, — Through the courtesy of one of your subscribers, I hav(‘ 
received a clip from your paper, entitled Mr, Lee and Mr. 
Hoerle,^^ containing rather startling statements, in regard to my 
doings in the Cape Colony, which to rectify, I hope you will n(^t 
refuse me the space. 

Owing to the very cordial reception, which was given mo by Mr. 
Lee^s son, Mr. C. G. Lee, I refrain from giving the answer which 
those insinuations deserve, but I cannot help to ask one pertinent 
question : What ails Mr. Lee ? Is his mind upset, because, in stead 
of choosing head-quarters at '^Leetown” I took up my abode at 

Hobsonville ? ” — But let me proceed to facts ! 

Mr. Lee infers — for evidently he has no idea, of where I have 
been, nor what I have done, and this is a grave mistake on the part 
of a man who makes such charges on another’s character,-— that I 
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had Ibeon looking at tlio Small x\.ngora District/^ from the windows 
of a railway car^ and it puzzles him how I could have collected any 
information, and ^procured stock from the representative flocks, in 
such circumstances. 

Allow me to inform Mr. Ijee, that before I had left America, T had 
collected sufficient information about your Angora district, to cause 
a Port Klizabeth Mohair buyer to tell me, that with the exception 
of a few more names, 1 was sufficiently well posted for my purpose. 
Still I made good use of my time in the Mohair warehouses, and also 
procured a copy of the report of the last Agricultural Show at Port 
Elizabeth. I spent December and January in the Colony, and under 
the circumstances we fast-living Americans would call a man dull 
and slow if he could not do, what I did in half the time. 

In the above mentioned Show report I found that Mr. R. 0. 
Holmes had taken nearly all the prizes for rams, whilst he only took 
one single V.H.O., for a yearling ewe. The other premiums were 
awarded as follows, Messrs, (u IF. Maasdorp and W. J. Edwards 
only took first for the best imported ram “ Rhoadi Mr. J. H. 
Peatherstone taking second ” ^Phe others were for rams ; John B. 
Hobson, one first and one second, Gardner Bros., one first and 
ono “second,” J. Hobson & Son, one “ first” and one “ V.H.O.” H. 
Barber, one “ first ” R. Oawood, Gilbert Biggs and 0. J. Clark each 
one ^'second.” 

For Ewes : Jas. 11. Biggs, two “ firsts, J. E. Hobson, one “first,” 
one “ second ” and one V.H.C. ; S. B, Hobson & Bro., ooe “ first,” 
and one “second,” H. J.'Moolman jun., and E. J. De Wetb each one 
“first,” R. C. Cawood two “second,” J. H. Peatherstone one 
“second,” R, C. Holmes one V.H.C. 

By some mysterious oversight, the name of 0. Lee sen., has been 
entirely omitted ! Besides whenever either Mr. J. B Hobson and 
Messrs. S. B. Hobson & Bro. got second, the award was made by the 
judges m such words as to leave no doubt, that there was practically 
no difference between the animals which had received the first and 
second premxums That Mrs. W. 0. Hobson was not among those 
who gained awards did not surpriee me, as her son who had the 
management of her faim was away from home, and on that account 
could not exhibit that year. 

My purchases were made from Messrs. J. Hobson & Sou, their 
eleven best ram kids and thirty choice yearliog ewes — from the ram 
kids they reserved only ono for themselves. Prom Mr. John E. Hobson 
I bought four rams and twenty choice ewes. Of the rams Mr. 
Hobson wanted to keep one for himself and another was spoken for 
by Mr. R. Featherstoni*. From Mr. J. IL Biggs, I bought one four- 
toothed and or o throe toothed ram ; both had been usod by himsolf, 
five yearlings and eleven kid rams, after he had reserved two for 
himself, and also thirty choice ewes. Prom Mr. Percy E. Hobson — 
formerly fc>. B. Hobson A Bro, I got seven rams and ten choice ewes, 
from Mr, W. C. Hobson and Mr. Arthur JL Hobson I selected 
twenty-five yearling rams and nine choice ewes, and from Messrs. 
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Oa wood Bros., of Mt. Stewart, I selected five yearlings, their twelve 
best kids and thirty-six choice ewes, I had my pick without reserve, 
and they included the Gardner Bro., yearlings. 

I leave it to your readers to judge, how far I catue from selecting 
bto 3 k from the leading representative flocks of your country; but 
how Mr. Lee can justify the words which he puts into the mouth of 
Mr. Gawood: ^^that they quite came to the conclusion that he 
(meaning me) was not prepared to pay, what we ourselves often pay 
tor a decent goat^^ — inferring that I had bought worthless scrubs, 
will be hard to explain. 

In regard to my opinion about South Africa as a Mohair raising 
country, I have freely expressed my views to my Gape friends, but 
that Mr, Lee may see that I am not the only one who holds such 
views, I will quote from a letter, which Mr, S. B. Bollings of 
Bradford, one of the first English experts, has written to the 
American STieep-^hreeder of Chicago. 

Now Cape goat-breeders are to-day reaping the penalty which 
disregard and disobedience always brings, for wmereas we see to-day 
Gape firsts worth no more in Bradford than 12 to 12\ pence, Turkey 
average is worth 16 to 16^ pence and Turkey superior 19 to 20 
pence,^' etc. ; further, honourable mention could be made of a good 
half-dozen names, whose flocks to-day are of the standard of Turkey, 
and whose mohair clip there is no difficulty of sale, etc. ; ” and again ; 

A Cape Colony goat-breeder sent me several of his samples of 
mohair with a request, that I measure the diameter of the fibre, and 
report on them. He prefaced his samples by saying, that he believed 
he had as good a little flock of Angoras, as could be found in the 
whole Colony, as he had bought most of them from a leading 
breeder. The man can be pardoned for his natural pride in his own 
stock, it being human nature to think that we have the best, but 
the machine for fibre measurement revealed the inferiority and lack 
of quality, which was manifest to any experienced eye.’^ 

Opinions may differ, but when it comes to an expert^s judgment the 
latter is always measure giving. When I bought from Mr. A, B. 
Hobson, there were five classes of rams, the first costing five times as 
much as the fifth. When I returned to New York with the Mohair 
samples of all these rams, our Mohair expert Mr. Wm. R. Payne, 
picked out as the best one of the fifth class, the next was one of the 
second, then one of the third, and again one of the fifth, before he 
finally picked one of the first class. When I explained that on one 
ram^s back the hair was too short, another threatened to breed fluffy, 
etc., he said, " that remains to be seen, but I would not breed a ewe 
of mine to any o£ these other fellows — yet, Mr. Payne is no 
breeder. 

Thanking you in advance for your cordial acceptance of this 
deolaratioii, I remain, dear sir. 

Tours very truly, 

MiJland Park, N.-J. September 29 th, 1902. 


G. A. Horrle. 
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THE CASTRATION OP ANIMALS. 


To the Editor^ Aqricdltdral Journal. 


Sir, — A very simple and efficacious method of castrating males of 
any age is greatly practiced in Australia, with satisfactory results, 
st^Kons of eight years of age being castrated without risk by a 
novice. I refer to the '' Ecraseur an instrument invented by M. 
Ohassaignac. It consists of a small metal tube, with a small sprocket 
chain passed through. The chain is looped round tbe cord and 
gradually crushes its way through by means of a screw arrangement 
at the end which is turned very slowly, until the chain has 
completely severed the ligament. The groat advantage over the 
knife, is, that it causes little or no bleeding, the tom vessels 
contracting spontaneously. Of course the scrotum is opened in the 
usual way, the chain passed over the testicles and tightened on the 
cord very slowly. The operation is complete when the chain has 
passed through. 

Yours Ac., 


Adstrahan. 


The Colonial Veterinary Department does not recommend the use 
of the Ecraseur except by trained veterinarians, owing to the care 
necessary to keep the instrument perfectly clean. In the case of 
neglect there is always a danger of blood-poisoning. 


QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


A Faulty Saffron Pear. 


A Carnarvon correspondent writes ; I have a sweet saffron pear 
tree about six years old. This tree would at first not blossom, 
latterly, however, it has done so. Every year it promises well but 
when the fruit is between two and three weeks old it acquires a 
yellow colour and begins to drop. Could you give the reason for 
this and suggest a remedy? Is there no other tree upon which 
walnuts can be grafted? What is the best way of grafting and 
when.'' 

This pear is evidently not one of the self- fertilisers j hence 
unless there is some medium for fertilisation in the shape of other 
pear trees mowing about to assist in the fertilisation the result is* 
usually a barren tree. This could be remedied in the first place 
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by planting other varieties of pear to assist in the fertilisation. The 
best sort for this purpose is the variety known as KeiJEfer’s fSoedling 
which is largely used in the United States. To farther assist the 
tree root pruning might be tried. ^J^his operation is carried out by 
cutting all the roots on two sides of the tree (of course avoiding the 
weuther side) about three feet from the stem. This will be found 
to have the effect of setting the fruit which might otherwise drop 
in the bud even after having been fertilised. The grafting of 
walnut is not resorted to except on the walnut itself. Thus if a 
grower finds he has an extra good variety of the best bearing 
quality he sometimes finds it will pay him to work that on 
another walnut stock. Otherwise we know of no tree that is 
stronger than the walnut stock itself. 


Spraymg for Potato Disease. 


A correspondent writing from Potohefstroom in the Transvaal 
says : I see you give some particulars in your November number 
as to how best to spray for the Oodliu Moth. Could you let me 
know what proportion of sulphate of iron or copper is used in 
England for spraying potatoes to prevent the potato disease, as I 
thought it might help for the rust which is so destructive some 
seasons here on potatoes.^^ 

It is to be feared that the rust which our correspondent men- 
tions is the potato disease itself. Take 2 lbs. of copper-sulphate 
dissolved in a little boiling water. Add 2 lbs. quick lime (less will 
do it if it is good). Make up with cold water to 10 gallons— 4 per 
cent, solution. 


The ‘ Best” Cream Separator. 


A Richmond Correspondent writes asking which we consider the 
best cream separator for from 25 to 30 cows. 

It is difficult to name the best ” separator right off. There are 
so many in the market and they all have points which commend 
them to users according to taste. In Cape Town eight different 
makes are sold and as it would be impossible to arrange them in 
order of merit, we place them alphabetically. They are : the 
Alexandra i Alpha-Laval; Crown; Eclipse; Melotte; Princess; 
Record (Crown) ; and Svea. Each make is i epresented in various 
sizes separating 10 to 100 gallons. They are obtainable from almost 
any of the Gape Town hardware merchants, vi»., Messrs. R. M. 
"Ross & Co., &, Pmdlay & Co.j J. Robertson & Co,, Woodhead. Plant 
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Go., Spilhaus & Co., and Koch and Dixie. Tlence, if onr corres- 
pondent knows what quantity of milk she has to separate night and 
morning, a machine can be secured to suit. That the number 
of cows is scarcely an exact criterion every farmer knows very well. 
The quantity of milk is easily gauged as six bottles go to the 
gallon . 


Ringworm in Calves. 


A Britstown correspondent writes : " Can you give me a remedy 
for warts or ringworm in calves ? Wo have generally close upon 
100 calves and when about a month old sores begin to appear round 
the eyes and afterwards spread all over the body. The sores are of 
a hard scabby nature but dip does not seem to have the desired 
effect. If of ordinary strength it does not cure the warts and if too 
strong it causes the hair to fall off.^^ 

Mr, W, Robertson, M.R.O.V.S , of the Veterinary Department says 
this is undoubtedly ringworm and supplies the following drawn up 
by Mr, Hutoheon, O.V.S., and published some years ago. 

Ringworm is a vegetable parasitic disease of the skm. There are 
two varieties one called Tinea lonsuram, or common ringworm 
characterised by circular patches denuded of hair and covered over 
by white scabs or crusts extending in a circular manner. The other 
is called Favus or honey-combed ringworm. This is common to 
cattle in this Colony. Both varieties are contagious. 

Treatment: — Similar in both varieties and consists in destruction 
of vegetable parasite. This is very effectually accomplished by 
iodine and mercury preparations, such as iodine ointment ; strong 
tincture of iodine ; a solution of corrosive sublimate, one drachm to 
'two fluid ounces of water, applied carefully to the affected spots 
only. An excellent remedy is 

Biniodide of Mercury ... ... 1 drachm 

Prepared lard ... ... 4 ounces 

mix and make into an ointment. Scrape off the scabs or crusts 
carefully with a knife, or clean them with soap and hot water applied 
with a hard brush. Afterwards rub in a little of the ointment, one 
or two applications are generally sufficient. Sulphate of copper 
ointment, made of one drachm of the copper salt to an ounce of lard. 
Tar acts fairly well after cleaning the scabs off and the Juice of the 
euphorbia tree is also used, but must be applied carefully not to 
destroy the skin. 
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Rainfall and Irrigation 


To the Editor, A<.RiC0Lr0EAL Jouenal. 

Will you kindly inform me : — 

I. G-iven a fall of one inch of rain in say, I \ hoars^ time, over an 

area of one square mile of our Karoo brak soil, how many cubic 
feet of water, or what percentage, would flow away ? i 

II. How many cubic feet of water would be required to irrigate 
one morgen of lucerne through one season How many leadings 
would it require, and how many crops will it yield i 

^"ours Truly, 

J.V. 

Beaufort West. 

Our Correspondent pays us a high compliment in submitting his 
first problem, for it is next to impossible to give even an approxi- 
mately correct answer. To give the information required, exact data 
would have to be forthcoming, which could only be obtained by 
accurate observations which in themselves would provide che 
answer. Everything depends upon the position and nature of tho 
land on which the rain falls- But presuming that our correspondent 
is seriously seeking knowledge, we have with the assistance of the 
Meteorological Department, collated a few facts which may help him 
and others similarly placed. 

The point of the first question is to find out how much water would 
flow away, and presumably, the (quantity which might reasonably be 
expected to be retained in a dam. Prom the latest returns we see 
that the only rainfall that would be available for such purposes in 
the Beaufort West District is that of March and December. In 1900 
these were 1*00 in. and 3*47 in respectively. On dry lands the 
whole of light rains are practically absorbed and evaporated, while 
heavy rains may flow away hardly soaking into the land at all 
Hence the difficulty of ^ving anything like an accurate estimate. 
But for the sake of a calculation we may take the rains of March 
1902 at Beaufort West. These fell heavily on two occasions at 
intervals of a few days and it may be fairly assumed that of the 
total of 2*8 inches, 1*25 inches (or 2,904,000 cubic ft, per sq. mile) 
would flow off. About 1 inch (or 2,323,200 cubic ft. per sq. mile) 
would be lost by evaporation while the remainder (1,272,260 cubic 
ft per sq. mile) might b^ absorbed by the soil. If this rain fell with- 
out a break within a short period of time far more would flow away 
than if it were more evenly distributed in which case the greater 
portion might sink in as it fell. And finally if it were spread over a 
number of days each with quite light rains and dry winds in between 
a greater evaporation would ensue while even more would flow off 
the dry baked surface than could enter the soil It may be of use to 
our correspondent to know that 
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(1) An inch of rainfall equals 3, 6Sn cubic feet or 22,635 gals, 

per acre. 

(2) The ev^aporation might be takeu as 35 per cent, of a one 

inch rainfall on flat land but double this on undulating 
or rocky country. 

(3) The percolation varies enormously. No investigatious ’"on 

this interesting point have as yet been uiidertrtken\ in 
Cape Colony, so we have no data to guide us, but j on 
cultivated land it might be 33 to 50 per cent, of a heavy 
rainfall. The average percolation in England J^is 
42 per cent. 

The second question dealing with Lucerne is also a difficult one to 
tackle, as the amount of water needed for this crop depends entirely 
on soil, situation, climate and climatic variations, &c. It is therefore 
manifestly impossible to supply a precise answer. In some districts 
four leadings suffice. Elsewhere the water is led monthly or oEtener 
as required. Experience alone, coupled with careful observation, 
supplies the correct formula. As to ‘^crops/^ or more correctly 
speaking cuttings, these may be made whenever the lucerne is tall 
enough to cut. It is in the most nutritious condition from the time 
flowering commences until it is in full bloom. According to the 
quality of the soil, cultivation given and water supplied the yield may 
OP 12 to 15 up to 33 and even 60 tons of green forage per acre per 
an 1 1 urn. 


A Scheme for Manurial Experiments 


The following is the answer posted to a correspondent who wrote 
asking advice as to manurial experiments : — 

I understand your correspondent wants to form an idea as to what 
artificial fertilizers will give him the best results and what quantity 
to apply to his land. 

A chemical analysis of his soil and details of its physical character 
would he useful guides to him in such work. 

A series of trial plots, will, however, give him much more direct 
practical information. It is necessary to bear in mind that any 
results he may arrive at may only hold true of the particular bit of 
laud on which they are carried out, thus what is right on one hill- 
side may be very wrong on another or an adjoining vley ; at the 
same time local knowledge and common sense will easily guide him 
as to how far results obtained may be applied to his and neighbour- 
ing farms. 

In manuring we have to consider three essential plant foods, 
phosphoric acid, potash and nitrogen. Hence it is desirable to try 
manures containing each of these alone, then to comhine them in 
different ways and compare them all with plots (1) given nothing at 
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all, and (2) dressed with stable or kraal manure. Such plots may 
with advantage be multiplied so that dilforont manufacturors’ 
fertilisers may be compared and different (juantities of each tried. 
This complicates matters, hence I would suggest thaii your corres- 
pondent try something simple like this to begin with, (jct him take 
a piece of land of even quality throughout and treated in o^ovy way 
uniformly. Let him divide this up into 9 plots of /y, or i acres 
according to the area available, each plot being separated by a path 

about a foot wide, and let the 
corners of each be <‘arefully 
marked by stakes, and each plot 
numbered. In the accompany- 
ing fi^re J liave arranged these 
plots in a certain order to facili- 
tate working. When the land 
IS being prepared for the crop, 
the phosphatic manures — be they 
superphosphates, Thomas^ Phos- 
phates (basic slag) or bones, — 
are sown on four plots indicfited 
by the letter P. Nos. 1, 2^ 3 and 7. Similarly whichever nitrogenous 
manure, nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, is selected, it is 
sown on plots Nos. 2, 3, 5 and (», and potash is applied to 3, 6, 7 and 
8. Finally D may be given stable manure, and a plot No. 0 is 
measured off from the field and either given no manure at all or 
treated according to the usual practice of the district for comparison. 

A second series of plots with the same arrangement but double 
doses is certainly to be recommended. 

Such series may be indefinitely multiplied by trying different 
fertilisers in varying proportions. In subsequent years still more 
may be learnt. For instance, say that in the first year single doses 
of potash and nitrogen give the best results but double the normal 
superphosphates, and that the results where combina- 
tions are used tend to confirm this, then next season we may try a 
dressing in the proportion indicated compared with the normal 
dressing or the double dressings. 

This leads to great economy in the purchase of artificial manures, 
and no doubt, if properly conducted, will pay handsomely. 

In this way the rival merits of supers '' and ‘'slag^' ; of Kainit, 
sulphate or muriate of potash, etc., may be tested. 

In fixing on the quantities to be used it is always necessary to 
know what amount of the desired plant food is present in your 
manure, thus, while 100 lbs. of commercial ‘^muriate of potash^' 
ought to contain 50-5 lbs. of potash, 100 lbs. of Kainit contains only 
12*4 lbs. of potash, so that it would manifestly be necessary to use 
four times as much of the latter in order to give the same amount 
of the desired plant food to the crop. Manufacturers are usually 
prepared to furnish such analyses with their fertilisers, and farmers 
should insist on getting them and being guided by them. 
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Judging by results observed by Wr. ]\Iason of the Government 
School of Agriculture, Ehenburg, after careful enquiry, the follow- 
ing seem suitable dressings per acre to start with as normals : — 


Superphosphates (P) ... ... 200 lbs. 

Basic Slag (P) ... ... ... 200 „ 

Sulphate of Ammonia (N) ... ... 70 

Nitrate of Soda (N) ... ... ... 75 

Muriate of Potash (K) ... ... ... 50 

Sulphate of Potash (K) ... . . ... 00 

Kainit (K) .. ... .. ... 200 

Kraal Ash (K) ... ... ... 200 

(lovernment (Juano (P.K.N.) ... ... 200 


Trials on the same lines may be made with Government Guano 
and certain manufactured fertilisers containing . all the three plant 
foods in various proportions, as also does dung, while the applica- 
tion of lime in a similar way opens up a wide field of enquiry. 

While there is no limit to the number and complexity of possible 
experiments let me warn your correspondent at the outset against 
nndertaking too complicated investigations at first. A few simple 
facts, such as whether potash is needed at all or not or whether 
basic slag or superphosphates answer better on his farm, will bo 
worth far more than an elaborate but inaccurate accumulation of 
theories. 

If at any time I can be of use to him in furnishing further details, 
I shall be happy to hear from your correspondent. 

Eric A. Nobbs. 


So-called Measles in Pork. 

To the PJiHtor, Aoin<‘ULTuuAL Journal. 

Sir, — As I have not been a regular render of your paper, I do not 
know if you have discussed the disease of measles in pigs. 

This disease is very prevalent in this country, and I have often 
seen fine pigs over 400 lbs. infested with it. 

Is there any cure and could you send me any information about 
this disease and its cure ? 

It ruins the pig trade, and the larger the pigs the more sure are 
they to have it. 

Please send me any information you can. 

Yours, etc., 

C. J. lioBARTS. 

King William^s Town, November 18th 1902. 

The disease commonly called " Measles in pork has been fully 
discussed in the pages of the Agricultural Journal, The innumer- 
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able little white specks iii the flesh which give rise to the impression 
that the pig has measles are in reality the cysts of the human tape- 
worm, Tcenia Solium, This Measly Por£/^ is, we regret to say, 
very common in this Colony, Tho pigs roam at largo, and in the 
absence of sanitary provision in the country distriofes, they play tho 
part of scavenger-general and consume amon^ other filth, human 
excreta which frequently contains large q^uantities of the eggs o£ the 
tape-worm. The embryos which escape from the eggs are furnished 
with a boring apparatus which enables them to bore their way to 
the muscular tissue of the pig^s body, where they become encysted. 
A human being swallowing these cysts raw or improperly cooked, 
becomes infested with tape-worms. Mr, Hutoheon, O.Wy., has 
stated that he knows of no reliable means of discovering whether 
a pig is affected with measles^* during life, neither is he aware o£ 
any medicinal agent that will destroy the cysts. The only reliable 
cure is to remove the pi^ to a clean sty and keep thorn away from 
aU sources of infection for five or six months. At the end of this 
time the cysts will have died and undergone the natural progress 
of degeneration, when the flesh of the infected animal may be eaten 
with impunity. 


Liver Disease In Fowls* 


To the Editor, Aoeicdltueal Jouenal. 

Sir,-— We have been losing our fowls very badly lately, as many as 
three or four being found dead in the morning. The day before they 
show no signs of sickness but on being opened show a very enlarged 
liver. We have dosed them with castor oil, and Epsom halts mix:ed 
in bran. I shall be very much obliged if you can suggest a remedy 
in this case. 

Yours, &c., 

W. A. Morton, 

Caledon, November 4. 

The disease that is working havoc amongst your fowls is undoubt- 
edly Liver Disease. The general causes of the complaint are bad 
feeding, or the giving of a food that is too stimulating, but the 
chief cause is overcrowding and consequent tainting of ground. 
The food given to the birds should be reduced in quantity and quality 
avoiding everything of a rich or fatty nature. The best things to 
feed are hard cere^s, whole wheat or barley, but mealies should be 
avoided. It is advisable to give as an. aperient medicine — ► 
2 grains of Calomel per day with ^oz. of Epsom Salts every alternate 
day, per bird, for a week. 


James Woodin. 



COUNTRY REPORTS. 


Made up to November 15, 1902. 
Crops and Stock. 
Condition and Prospects. 


Aliwal North. — The season so far is particularly satisfactory. 
The rainfall for September was 2*77 inches and 1*70 inches for 
October. The condition of the veld is excellent and sheep and cattle 
doing remarkably well. The lambing season has been a particularly 
good one. Scab is infecting a few flocks in some localities. 
Slaughter stock very scarce and high in price. Horses are still in 
demand and realise from £25 to £40. Mange is very prevalent. 
Cereals generally look promising, bnt more rain is necessary for the 
crops. Not much wheat has been sown owing to the scarcity 
of cattle in the ploughing season. In some localities wheat 
has been badly afiEected by late frosts. Peaches, apples, pears and 
apricots very promising. No disease so far. The weather has been 
warm in the daytime but cold at night. 


Albany. — Light rains have fallen in some Wards of this district 
but it is very dry along the Pish Eiver. In fact the Pish River is a 
dry sand bed for miles and seems to be filling up more every year. 
The prevailing conditions aro very windy and very dry. Oats are 
doing fairly well and some good crops are expected. Mealies are 
sown heavily on some farms but want rain badly. Barley is a good 
crop and lucerne is doing well where cultivated. The fruit varies. 
In some oases it promises well. In others the hot winds have 
damaged it considerably. In others again black and yellow scale 
and grubs are troublesome. Cattle are doing well with the exce]^- 
tion of a few cases of sponsziekte, and a good calving season is 
reported. Dairying is prospering and two creameries supported. 
Horses and mules are m good condition but scarce and dear. Small 
stock are doing well, the lambing being very favourable. Ostriches 
generally speaking, are nob doing so well this season, being troubled 
with wire- worm and the pluokings very much damaged. Pigs are 
not common in this district ; those we have do very well. 
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Albert. - Hot and windy weather prevails and rain is wanted very 
badly. The veld looks wretched. Very little wheat sown, promises 
well. Oats are good, better than last year. Marly seed mealies 
scarce; lucerne is spreading and doing well. Fruit does not promise 
very much. Cattle are doing fairly well, there is little or no disease. 
Horses are su tiering from the drought. Mules nnd donkeys 
unobtainable. Market falling. Sheep are in very poor condition. 
Scab is prevalent though ilocks are being cleaned. Angoras <md 
ostriches are doing well. 


Alexandria. —With a continuation of the rams the country looks 
very well indeed, the veld keeping in good condition. All crops look 
well, oats being particularly fine. Young mealies are looking well 
and barley is good. Scale and collar-rot are troubling the orange 
growers. All stock are doing fairly well, particularly cattle and 
horses. The sheep and goats of this district are a mixed lot and 
they thrive. So do the ostriches. 


Bathurst. — The rainfall from June to September was very heavy, 
and the veld is keeping in good condition but we could do with some 
more rain now. Heavy crops of oats are anticipated, and mealies are 
being largely sown. Fruit prospects very good. Pines, oranges, 
apples, peaches, plums and apricots. Codlin moth and scale on 
citrus trees troublesome. Pineapples doing very well. Over a 
million plants put out this season. This is not a stock district but 
what we have seem to be doing fairly well. 


Britstown. — The rainfall, though uneven, is a fair average this 
season and the veld is good for the time of year. Crops generally 
are poor this season, very little having been sown. Lucerne is doing 
well in small plots. Fruit and vines promise fairly well. Cattle in 
excellent condition but not plentiful in the district. Horses, mules 
tic., scarce and improving in condition. Sheep are doing fairly well 
and there is less scab. The wool is very promising. Ostriches arc 
doing fairly well but some farmers are complaining. Good pluokings 
are anticipated. Pigs are floui^ishing where they aro kept. 


Bedford. — The season was very dry until the ISfeh of this month 
(November) when PoO inches fell,lresliening up the veld and the crops. 
The farmer was very poor before that. Cold days and nights have 
ruled for some time. Cereals have suffered from the drought, 
especially wheat, the rain coming too Ute to prevent much of this 
from being burnt up. Oats are a large crop with a triflo of rust, 
th<mgh crops failed in some wards. The late rains will enable 
farmers to plant mealies. Lucerne showed a good crop but suffered 
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considerably from the drought. Very little fruit is grown in this 
district. With the exception of a few cases of gall-sickness and 
sponsziektoj catt’e an^ doing fairly well. The calving season was a 
bit late but those Calves dropped are all healthy and doing well. 
Dairying is attracting more attention of late. Horses are doing well, 
but are dear and mange is still prevalent. Imported mares here, 
probably because the season is wrong for them, do not appear to get 
set/^ whereas Colonials do not trouble the stallion more thau usual- 
Sheep are doing well. The wool is light and fairly free of scab* 
Lambing specially good on some farms. Slaughter animals 
command record prices. Persians are in demand. Angoras doing 
well. Kidding just over and very successful. Scab is mentioued but 
have heard of no losses after winter shearing just over. There is a 
scarcity of ostrich chicks, as jackals are destroying nearly all veld 
nests. 


Barkly West. — Locusts are absent but the pasture is very dry 
and Tain badly wanted. Wheat and oats damaged by frost, also 
potatoes. Tjate fr *sts damaged the fruit. Cattle are scarce but doing 
fairly well. Horses, mules and donkeys scarce, and in poor condition. 
Sheep are in fair (*onditiou and in demand, also Cape Goats. 


Oalvinia. — Fairly dry since October, veld fairly good. Crops 
very poor this season. Fruit comprising plums, peaches, apples and 
quinces doing well. Cattle are doing fairly well. Horses, mules and 
donkeys in poor condition. Sheep, goats and ostriches all doing 
well. 

Caledon. — A very heavy rainfall has been followed by strong 
winds doing much damage to fruit trees and crops. The veld is 
excellent for this time of the year, for, as a rule it is very dry. All crops 
are looking well. Wheat is most promising while oats are the best 
crop known in the district for years. Fruit has been damaged by 
wind, but the vines are doing well. Most of the vines in this district 
are grafted. Cattle are doing well with the exception of a few cases 
of krampziokte. Horses are scarce but in poor condition though 
mules are plentiful. Merino sheep in good condition; wool very 
promising and very little scab. Pigs are thriving. 

Oathcart. — Rain having again fallen, the veld is keeping in first 
class condition. Oats are still doing well, but the mealies are poor, 
particularly in Ward No. 1. Another frost early this month agaiji 
nipped the fruit which is now far from promising. Cattle aro 
improving and seem fairly healthy and free of disease. Horses are 
more plentiful and their condition is improving. The wool clip is 
now coming in, and is commanding good prices. All slaughter stock 
are in good condition. 
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Cradock* — With an exceptionally dry season — no rain since 
tieptexaber — the veld looks very bad for the time of the year, and 
there is greatj want of water in many parts of the district. Fortu- 
nately there are no locusts as yet. Very little wheat or oats were 
sown this season and mealies are doing very badly. Lucerne, whore 
it has been cultivated has proved a valuable stand-bjy^ during the 
drought. It is growing in favour. Fruit is promising but the 
drought has affected it adversely. Stock of all kinds is not doing 
well, but commands high prices in consequence of the demand from 
the new Colonies, Sheep are not thriving, and scab is prevalent but 
the wool is fairly good. The Angoras are also suffering, as also are 
the ostriches. The pluckings generally are not so promising as last 
year. 


Oolesberg. — ^This season is rather below the average for rain, and 
it is cold for the time of year with slight frosts, but the veld is very 
fair, the Karoo bushes being in full foliage. Not much wheat was 
sown, but there is no rust and the crop is promising. Good crops of - 
oats are expected. Lucerne is very plentiful and more is being 
sown each year. The frost caught some of it. Fruit not doing so 
well this year. Cattle are in fair condition and the calving season 
is promising. Yery little dairying in the district as yet, and no 
creameries. Horses and mules in fair condition though mange is 
common. Good animals are still scarce. Sheep, principally merinos, 
are doing well, and the lambing season was good. Angoras are also 
prospering, the kids doing very well indeed. Slaughter stock scarce 
so many having been sent north. Ostriches are in fair condition, 
chicks just coming out. Jackals are troublesome and have destroyed 
a large number of nests. 


Eeist London. — Much needed rains which were preceded by 
tr6mendous,high winds quite cold for the time of year fell on the 13th 
of this month (November). More rain is needed for all growing 
crops. There is plenty of grass which has now improved. Wheat 
was not sown much this season, but oats show a good crop. It is too 
early yet to say much about mealies, as the weather has been so dry. 
Same applies to Kafir corn. Some patches of barley yielded well, 
and lucerne has been sown in small plots and cut green. Apples, 
peaches, Japanese plums, pines, oranges and bananas show a fair 
prospect so far. Scale and Australian bug and woolly aphis are on 
the apples. Cattle are doing well. Einderpest and sponsziekte are 
dying out, and there are only a few oases of gall-stokness. Slaughter 
stock scarce and dear. Good horses scarce and dear, but doing ^rell. 
Mules sell well from £20 to £30 each, one pair of fine greys realising 
as much as £120 the pair. The few sheep and Cape goats m the 
district are doing fairly well. Pigs are scarce and dear. There is a 
good demand up-country for good pure bred pedigree Berkshires. 
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Port Beaufort. — It was very dry in the lower districts until about 
the middle of the month (N’oveinber) when li^ht rains fell which 
freshened up the veld and crops. Wheat is doing well and a very 
heavy crops of oats is anticipated. Lucerne is not common in the 
district, though what little there is looks excellent. Fruit and 
vines promise well. Oranges are suffering from scale, and moths are 
prevalent. In the higher districts the late frosts did some damage. 
The general condition of the cattle is good, and we had a successful 
calving season. The only disease reported is an outbreak of spons- 
ziekbe on the Winterberg. Horses are in good condition though 
mange is prevalent in one district. All riding and draught animals 
command very high prices. Horses £85 to €60, mules about £30. 
Sheep are doing well, the wool clip now coming in being in good 
condition. Scab is not very prevalent this season. Angoras are 
doing well and a heavy clip is anticipated. Ostriches are also 
flourishing, tapeworm being absent this season and the pluskings 
very promising. Pigs are scarce in the district. 

Praserburg. — The drought is being severely felt all over the 
district. It is in fact the driest season known ,for many years. Hot 
and cold winds alternate and the weather is most unseasonable. The 
veld is not very good and all crops are backward in consecjuence of 
weather conditions. Wheat and oats very little sown. Mealies just 
f planting. Lucerne is doing well and good crops are expected. 
Wind and frost have damaged the fruit somewhat, but, if the season 
remains favourable, good crops of peaches, apples, pears, figs, apricots, 

1 plums, quinces, and pomegranates are expected. All stock are doing 
well in spite of the drought. Scab is scarce as yet and the wool clip 
promises well. 

Gordouia.— ' The drought continues. Locusts have disappeared 
and the void is poor. Very few cereal crops. Fruit is below the 
average. Stock of all kinds are feeling the effects of the prolonged 
•drou^t. Cape sheep and goats are doing fairly well. 


George. — The season has been very wet in this district, except in 
'Outeni<{ualand, where the rainfall was comparatively light. The 
veld, consequently, is more in condition, the descriptions ranging 
'from very good to a excellent and beautiful.^^ Wheat and oats 
• are looking very well though less was sown than usual and there is a 
igooi deal of rust about. Where lucerne is planted it looks very 
well. Fruit and vines are also doing well. Cattle are doing well 
with every promise of a good calving season, but very little dairying 
is followed in the district. Slaughter Stock is scarce and commands 
high prices. Horses are in good condition but far from plentiful 
while generally speaking mules and donkeys are scarce. Riding and 
draught horses are quoted at £25 to £85, mules £25, and donkeys 
£15, sheep, goats and ostriches are doing well and pigs are thriving. 

7 
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Glen Grey. — A few light showers have fallen since my last but 
more is required, otherwise the coming season will be worse than the 
last, which was not particularly good. The weather generally rules 
dry and hot, find cattle have to be removed to the mountains for 
pasture as the flats are denuded of long grass* Mealies are now 
being sown, other crops are unimportant. There is not much fruit 
but it promises well and is free of disease. Cattle are in fair condi- 
tion with a few cases of lungsickness and of rinderpest. Horses are 
doing well and bring good prices. Sheep are in good condition but 
the wool now coming in is poor and faulty, a good trade is done in 
pigs in this district. 

Hopetown.“We have had very little rain recently but the veld 
is excellent for the time of year. No locusts. Very few cereals 
grown and fruit is scarce. Cattle are doing fairly well. Horses 
very poor and scarce, mules the same. Sheep are doing well with 
little scab; wool promising. Ostriches are flourishing, pluckings 
promise well. Pigs scarce. 

Hanover. — ^The light rains this season constitute about an average 
fall but they seem to do more towards making the veld grow which 
looks fairly well for the time of year. Locusts seem to have 
disappeared altogether. Wheat promises exceptionally well reaping 
coming on next month (December). Oats a splendid crop minus 
rust. Lucerne and other crops all doing well. Cattle are healthy 
and thriving. Horses scarce and command high prices. Merino 
sheep are in good condition and commanding high prices thousands 
being bought up for the O.R.O. and Transvaal. Goats are not 
plentiful but the few we have are doing well both Cape and Angora, 
Ostriches are thriving but the nesting was late this year in conse • 
quence of the late rams. The pluckings are not so promising. 

Hay. — Rainy season only commencing^. Veld very good for time 
of year. Crops of all kinds are poor, Cattlo are doing well with tho 
exception of a little lung-sickness. Horses, mules, &c , doing well 
but still dear. Sheep are doing well, with very little scab, there art 
some good Angoras which are thriving, but scab is more prevalent 
among goats. 

Herbert.— With a good rainfall and a fair season, the condition of 
the veld is good. Crops practically nil with the exception of lucerne 
which is doing very well here. Fruit is promising this year. Cattle 
are doing well though there are a few cases cf lamziekte. Slaughter 
beasts realise good prices. Horses are in good condition but scarce, 
as also are mules. Donkeys, however are plentiful. Market firm 
for all draught animals. Sheep are in fair condition and improving. 
The wool is all good as there is a marked absence of scab. Angoras 
and Cape goats are doing well ; ostriches very fair ; pigs, few, but 
thriving. 
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Jansenville. — Heavy rains about the middle of the month 
(November) came in good time for they were badly needed as we 
had none since September. The veld was fairly good and should 
now improve. Cereals with the exception of oats, a good crop 
promising, are not planted much. All farmers with water for 
irrigation are yearly increasing their lucerne plots. Fruit is doing 
fairly well with the exception of oranges which are attacked by red 
scale. Cattle are healthy and in good condition with a satisfactory 
calving season. Horses satisfactory, ruling from £20. Donkeys £12, 
Sheep in fair condition with a good lambing soason. Angoras in fair 
condition. The kidding season which is just over was good. 
Ostriches are doing very well this season. 


King William’s Town. — The season promised well but drought 
set in and no rain fell for about two months until the ISbh insb», 
(November) when a heavy thunderstorm broke over the district. 
Previous to that the veld was very dry indeed. Heavy crops of both 
wheat and oats are expected, though the drought kept them back. 
Large quantities of oat-hay now being reaped, but rather short. 
Mealies were kept back for the same reason, and little planting was 
done. Those already sown are not looking well, Kafir corn has 
been sown but, without rains, will fail. Barley is a good crop this 
season. All stock are doing well. Cattle, with the exception of a 
few cases of lungsiokness, and horses with the exception of a little 
biliary fever. Good draught horses are still scarce. Sheep are in 
excellent condition considering the drought. Shearing is just 
finished and the wool is very good, meeting a firm market at from 
7id. to 7 Jd, per lb. for six months^ clip. Slaughter hamels not equal 
to demand at from 26s, to 283. each. The natives raise a large 
number of pigs, mostly of the common native breed, which are doing 
very well. 


Enysna. — Very wet season so far and weather still threatening. 
Wheat showing signs of rust. Oats a very heavy crop. Fruit 
promising. Vinos exceptionally good — all Cape stocks. Stock all 
doing fairly particularly young calves. Horses greatly improved 
since last month. Ostriches not doing so well in some wards. 

Mafekmg.—The season is exceedingly dry, in fact the worst 
remembered for twenty years. Heavy north-westerly winds prevail, 
and the veld is so bad that it could not ]possibly be much worse. 
All cultivation is at a standstill, farmers waiting for rain all over the 
district. Every description of stock is suffering from the drought, 
and the calving season promises very badly indeed. Slaughter stock 
scarcely exists, the military having requisitioned everything. Horse 
sickness prohibits the breeding of horses. Very few sheep or goats 
are left now, most of them being accounted for in the concentration 
camps. Pigs are scarce. 
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Malmesbury.— Since the last report from this district the weather 
has remained fairly favourable, and the cereal crops, which are 
mostly about ripe and fit to reap, promise well. Rust has shown up 
a good deal in both wheat and oats in some parts of the district, but 
not sufficient to dimage the crop materially. Some exceptionally fine 
crops of Algerian oats, entirely free of rust, aro nearly fit to cut, 
The condition of the veld is excellent for the time of year. The 
uplands are drying o£E a little but low-lying veld is still very fine. 
Pears and oranges promise well, but peaches seem affected by a kind 
of blight, many apricot and peach trees having died during the 
winter. Old vineyards are dying off fast, and are being replaced by 
American grafts which have not commenced bearing yet. Cattle are 
doing well and there is little or no disease, the calving season being 
successful as a whole. The creamery has made its record quantity 
of butter (17,000 lbs). This besides private dairying. Horses are 
in good condition bub scarce and dear ; foals are few in number. 
Merino sheep are in fair condition, bub the lambs are poor. Liver 
and stomach affections seem common among all sheep just now. The 
wool is a fair clip averaging for well-grown 8d. per lb. Cape goats 
and pigs are thriving. 


Mossel Bay. — The rainfall this month (November) is light so far 
hut the season is better than the last. The weather has been hot 
and the veld though in fairly good condition is begining to get dry. 
Cereals generally are looking very well, though rust has made its 
appearance in some instances. Generally speaking good crops may 
be expected. Wheat is doing fairly well but oats are cropped 
heavier, and are showing up excellently, especially the Egyptian oats 
which are free of rust. Mealies are nob sown much as yet. Lucerne 
is gradually coming into favour and in some of the wards looks 
well. Fruit is not so promising owing to the depredations of fruit- 
eating birds. The Australian bug is reported on the Great Brak 
River. Stock, generally, are doing fairly well this season. Cattle 
are in fair condition with little or no sickness. Dairying is back- 
ward and little done in the district. Slaughter stock is scarce aud 
dear. Horses and mules and donkeys are also scarce, and fetch high 
prices, horses ranging from £30 to £40. Sheep are doing well and 
a good clip of wool is being realised. Cape goaDS do well here but 
their condition is not good just now. Ostriches are prospering 
fairly well. Tapeworm is prevalent among the young birds but not 
as bad as in some years. The pluckings are promising, Pigs do 
very well. 


Middelburg. — ^This district is very dry and rain is much needed. 
The condition of the veld is very fair for the time of the year. As 
a rule it is good at this season. We had rains earlier than usual 
but the prevailing cold winds and late frosts counteracted the good 
effects. There are no locusts. Wheat is not so heavv a cron as 
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asual bat it is looking well. Oats are a heavier crop than usual 
and are coming on splendidly. Lucerne is plentiful and in good 
condition. Fruit is a failure owing to the frosts. Stock generally 
is doing well. Cattle are free of disease and dairying is progress- 
ing. Horses are in fair condition though farcy is reported in one 
ward. High prices are still maintained. Sheep very fair, but the 
wool is below the average, scab being prevalent. Lambing season 
excellent. Angoras all doing well, kidding very favourable. 
Ostriches are doing well but chicks are scarce as the baboons are 
destroying the nests. 


Murraystourg. — Very dry, very windy, and as a consequence a 
poor season. Wheat promises well, but oats were little sown this 
year. There were heavy sowings of mealies but the worm got into 
the crops. Fruit promising. All stock is suffering in consequence 
oE the drought, though slaughter animals command high prices. 
There is very little scab in the district. Angoras and ostriches doing 
well indeed. Pigs are thriving in some parts of the district. 


Namaqualand.— With an average rainfall the veld is very good. 
As a rule the veld is drying up at this time of the year (November) 
but late rains have fallen here and the pasturage is fair. Very little 
wheat has been sown but it promises well. Oats are a fair crop, 
and other grains look well. Cattle are doing fairly well with an 
average calving season. Slaughter stock is scarce and dear. 
Horses and mules in good condition but scarce. Cape sheep do well, 
and scab is Hot so prevalent as it has been. Cape goats also doing 
well. 


Oudtshoom. — A very heavy rainfall, in fact far above the 
average, has been succeeded by very windy and unpleasant weather. 
The condition of the veld is excellent and the cereal crops arc doing 
well. Wheat is well forward though rust is reported in one case. 
Oats though a smaller crop than usual promise well, while the 
heavy sowings of mealies are expected to give a very big return. 
Lucerne, which is largely cultivated in this district, is in full growth 
now and yielding heavy croppings. Very little is being done, how- 
ever, to eradicate the pest of dodder. Fruit promises well, including 
peaches, plums, apples, apricots and oranges. Eed scale is prevalent 
in citrus trees. Vires are doing well also. Stock all round are 
flourishirg. Cattle are doing well with a good calving season but 
scarcely any dairying or cheese-mating is carried on. Horses, mules, 
and donkeys scarce and dear, but healthy for time of year. Sheep 
(mostly the Cape variety) do well, also Cape goats. The ostriches 
are all doing well. The young birds of this season^s hatching are 
prospering and free from disease, but pluckings not so promising as 
fast season. Pigs do splendidly in the lucerne camps. 
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PaarL — The webtesfc season known for years and the yeld is excel- 
lent. But it remains too cloudy and rainy for this season of the year 
to suit this district. Cereals look fairly well bub fruit and vines are 
not so promising. Fruit particularly is backward, although some 
kinds are better than last year. Bed scale and American blight are 
troublesome. If nothing intervenes a medium vine crop may bo 
expected. Most of the vines in these districts arc grafted on 
American stocks. This is not a stock district bub the few we have do 
fairly well. 


Prieska.— The rainfall has varied in this district from a high 
average to scarcely any at all in other parts. The condition of the 
veld is therefore in some places quite dry, in others fair and in others 
very good since the recent rains. Crops, with the exception of oats 
and a little lucerne are practically nil this season. Cattle are very 
healthy and doing well. Mange is prevalent among the horses 
which are scarce and dear. Sheep are poor and scabby and the 
lambing prospects are bad. The wool clip is, however, fair* Cape 
goats are doing well as also are the ostriches. 


Prieska. — Very little rain and veld very dry. Crop? with the 
exception of oats, very poor. Stock of all kinds doing fairly except 
sheep which are very poor in some wards. The wool is good. 
Lambing prospects far from satisfactory. Scab very prevalent. 


Prince Albert — ^The season is fairly np to the average, and the 
veld generally is in good condition. We could do with more rain as 
water is getting scarce in some wards. Wheat is nob a heavy crop but 
looks well. Oats more plentifully sown and quite up to the average. 
Mealies are not yet planted. Lucerne is growing in favour and 
becoming more plentiful. Cattle and horses are in fair condition for 
the season, the latter commanding high prices. Sheep are doing well 
generally speaking with the exception of those infected with scab. 
The wool clip is promising. Cape Goats do very well here. 


Queenstown. — Weather very dry from September till 12th insfc* 
(November) when good rains fell continuing into the 13th. The 
veld is dry bub should soon recover. Of cereals oats is by far t^ie 
best crop, but nothing like last yearns. Lucerne is doing well, and fruit 
promises fairly. Cattle are iu excellent condition and good calving 
season anticipated. Dairying is catching Horses good, but 

mange caused heavy losses. Sheep and Angoras doing exceptionally 
well. Lambing season Just over and exceptionally favourable. 

Richmond. — The weather remains very dry, in fact it is the driest 
season known for years. Very little rain has fallen for mooths. 
The veld is poor but improving a little in places. Locusts are absent 
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»s yet Wheat and oats are doing well, and with heavy sowings of 
mealies good crops are expected. Frost has damaged the fruit. 
Neither cattle nor horses are doing well, the latter fetching very 
high prices. Scab is prevalent, and the sheep are not in good con- 
dition. Goats, on the other hand, are doing well, there are not many 
ostriches in the district but they are doing fairly well* Pigs are 
thriving. 


Robertson. — Season still inclined to be wet, and the veld generally 
looks excellent. Cereals not doing so well. Wheat very badly rusted 
in most of the wards and partly destroyed. Oats are a better crop. 
Lucerne is growing in favour and doing well. Fruit promises a big 
yield, principally peaches, apples, pears, grapes, and figs. Woolly 
aphis is troubling the apples. Vines look very healthy and promising 
for an abundant vintage. Phylloxera has, unfortunately, been 
^discovered at Wonderfontein, Cattle and stock generally thriving. 

Riversdale. — After a heavy rainfall the weather is very change- 
able. The veld is m good condition. Wheat is a good crop but 
badly rusted in places and the farmers are very anxious to obtain 
rust- resisting seed* Oats are doing well. Lucerne does well but 
very little is cultivated. Fruit promises well, sccde is troubling the 
oranges. Stock generally are thriving. Cattle are doing well and 
dairying is gradually coming into favour. Slaughter animals scarce. 
Horses and mules generally are in good condition, but scarce aud 
dear. Sheep are thriving, the lambing season being about the 
average. Goats not doing so well as last year. Ostrich breeding is 
improving, farmers taking more interest in their hirers. Pigs are 
thriving. 


StBynsburg. — ^The rainfall this season is rather better than last 
year, and the weather is now fine with the veld in excellent condition 
lor the time of the year. Locusts have not as yet made an appear- 
ance. Cattle are doing fairly well, and slaughter stock are realising 
high prices. Horses are in fair condition but not over plentiful, a 
decent saddle horse commanding £25. The sheep are doing very 
well this season and the prospects of the wool clip are highly pro- 
mising. Slaughter hamels realise about 253. each. Angoras are 
also doing well. Crops of all kinds look very well. 

Swellendam.— Excellent rainfall, veld in good condition all 
round. Cereals doing well though rust is showing in wheat. Oats 
not so heavy a crop as last year. Lucerne not plentiful but doing 
well. Fruit is promising so are the vines, all Cape stocks. Cattle, 
horses and mules are all doing well. Donkeys scarce. Sheep and 
goats, ^ not largely bred in this district. Ostriches are in fair 
•condition with no ^sease worth mentioning. Plucking s promise well. 
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Somerset Bast. — Light rains and strong winds rule. 1'’he veld is 
dry, and water becoming scarce m many places* Cereals not doing 
so well this season. Frhit is promising. Cattle are doing well, with 
the promise of a good calving season. Horses and mules <loi«g well^ 
but scarce. Sheep (merinos) cWng well; fairly goodlambing. Angoras 
also thriving, the kids (‘oming on very well. 


Stockenstroom — The season has been very dry till the middle of 
this month (November) when Upper Cathcart Vale was visited by a 
hail storm and four hours rain but this was not general. The veld is 
dry generally but may be expected to improve with the threatened 
rains. This will enable ploughing to be resumed. The main crop 
is oats which promise very well and a hea7y yield. Mealies are 
being sown largely in some districts. Late frosts touched the fruit 
which is doing fairly well otherwise. Cattle are doing fairly well, 
so are horses and mules. Merinos are not doing so w(dl, but Persians 
and crossbreds are in excellent condition. Cape Goats do better here 
than Angoras. Worms are playing havoc with the ostrich chicks, 
adult birds doing well. 


Tarka. — Very dry till the 13th inst, (November) when nice 
showers fell. Veld is improving. Cereal prospects expected to 
improve with rain. Lucerne still looks well. Fruit mostly destroyed^ 
by frost. Cattle are in fair condition, horses good but scarce. 
Merino and Cape sheep also doing well, though not fat. Angoras in 
good condition. Ostriches and pigs fair. 


Uitenhage* — The rainfall has varied a good deal in this district 
which is a very large one. But, taken all round, it may he described 
as a favourable season, and with further rains in the less favoured 
parts the prospects are very promising. Oats are a good crop 
slightly rusted in places, and there are very heavy sowings of moalit^s? 
but these are not promising. Fruit is very promising. Rod scale is 
troubling the citrus trees, and black aphis the young growth. With 
exception of a few cases of gall-sickness, cattle are doing well. 
Horses are fairly conditioned bub scarce. Merino and Angoras are 
all doing well, while ostriches are thriving well this season. Tape- 
worm is prevalent in the younger birds, and great damage was done 
to nests by jackals and baboons. The laying season was goodi 
Pigs are doing well. 


Uniomdald. — A very heavy rainfall recorded here this season 
which has been succeeded by calm^* but rather cold weather* The 
veld is excellent. Wheat is looking very well, and more is sown 
than in former years. Oats are a smaller crop but very promising. 
Mealies are also promising, while lucerne is doing very well. Fruit 
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trees are mostly bearing well. Late fro6tshave done a little damage. 
Stock are all doing well. Cattle are in good condition and free of 
disease, and the creamery is well supported. Horses are doing well 
but are scarce and dear. All sheep are doing well, the wool clip 
being well up to the average. Angoras are also prospering and the 
clip of Mohair is heavy. Ostriches are also thriving. 

Van Rhynsdorp. — The rainfall has varied a good deal in this 
district and the veld and crops have been affected accordingly, but 
on the whole the season is more wet than last. Rust has damaged a 
good deal of the wheat and the oat crop is poor. A heavy sowing 
of mealies. Wind and birds have played havoc with the fruit, 
caterpillars adding their quota. Vines are doing well and a good 
crop promises though it is early yet to judge. Cattle are doing 
fairly well with little or no disease. Horses and mules are poor and 
mangy. Sheep are doing well and wool is promising. Scab is 
prevalent but improving since dip was obtainable. Wild ostriches 
are abundant. Pigs are in poor condition as feed is scarce. 

I I 

Victoria West. — The season is very dry in this district, the veld 
is in very poor condition. There are practically no crops On account 
of the drought, war and late sewing. A few farms with permanent 
springs are flourishing. Young fruit is pleutiful-^prinoipally 
peaches, apricots and pears. All stock is vejy scarce and low in 
condition, most having been moved for better pasturage. Large 
numbers of lambs were lost through the drought. 

Vryburg. — No rain having fallen since September the veld is 
beginning to present a parched appearance. It is also intensely hot 
and the little grain sown wants rain badly. Fruit does fairly well. 
Stock generally is in good condition but lungsickness has broken 
out. The calving promises well. Horses in fairly good condition but 
mange still troublesome. Sheep doing well and scab disappearing 
through dipping. Goats in fair condition and no scab. Wild 
ostriches are breeding now, 

Victoria East. — The country was getting very dry, and water 
becoming scarce up to the lJ3th inst., when a heavy storm broke over 
the district replenishing the dams and water courses. Very little 
wheat has survived this season and the oat crop is not nearly so good 
as that of last year, owing to the drought. All tbe earlier crops 
of mealies and Kafir com are burnt off by the drought. Fruit and 
vines are suffering from the same cause. Cattle are falling off in 
condition and a couple of cases of sponsziekte are reported. The 
calving season promises well. Slaughter cattle in good condition 
and commanding good prices. Horses scarcer and dear, but 
good. Sheep and young goats are suffering from heartwater. 
Ostriches doing well but bad season for chicks. Feathers very 
promising. 
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^ Worcester,— Heavy rains fell to the end of October, but very 
little during November. The veld remains in good condition, though 
getting dry just now. Wheat is not a large crop and rast is prevalent. 
Oats are excellent and heavy returns are expected. Lucerne doing 
well and cultivation spreading rapidly. Fruit not so promising, 
owing to late rains and wind. Woolly aphis and red spider prevalent. 
Vines are doing well and good yield expected, mostly Cape stocks 
Cattle, horses, and mules are doing very well. Sheep and goats 
(Cape) also prospering. 


THE TRANSKEL 


Made up to the end of October. 


Bizana* — am sorry to state the rainfall during the month has 
been very small, there has been a good deal of damp weather but 
very few showers heavy enough to do any good. The generfd. rule 
being mist and drizzle. The pasture is in beautiful order and stock 
are looking very well, but the prospects of the next harvest are 
-certainly anything but good. There has been one case of lung- 
sickness in the district, the rest of the herd were quarantined and the 
disease appears to have died out. 

Butterworth. — There has been no rain during the month, high 
winds have prevailed and the pasturage is drying up, ploughing is at 
a standstill, and the prospects of a good harvest are very poor. 
Stock keeps in good condition. No locusts. 

Elliott. — Nice rains have fallen in the district during this month 
(October) and ploughing is proceeding. One fresh case of Binder-* 
pest has been reported but the disease is well in hand. 


ElliotdaJe,— During the past month (October) very little rain has 
fallen, and as it is now late in the season this is badly wanted. Very 
little ploughing has been done, the ground being too hard. The 
pasturage is however still good, and all stock, except a few cases of 
gall-sickness, are in good health and condition. 

Engcobo. — ^No rain fell in October which was a very wet month in 
the previous year. Weather very windy, veld not very good for 
time of year. The general condition of the cattle can only he 
delscribed as fair. Rinderpest still lingers, and there are a few cases 
-of lungsioknesa and redwater. Mange is very severe among horses, 
sheep are rathe*^ low in condition and scab is prevalent. Owing to 
the drought no mealies have yet been sown. 
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Flagstaff. — There has been no rain during the month, and the 
natives have done very little ploughing, this has caused the price of 
grain to rise. Considerable quantities of both mealies and Kaflir 
corn have been sent to Port St. John by local traders for shipment to 
Bast London. A large quantity of grain has also been forwarded to 
•Umtata and other parts of Tembuland by enterprising natives as 
they there realize higher prices. If the dry season continues much 
longer the outlook for the coming year will be very doubtful. Stock 
of all classes are in excellent condition and command good prices, 
buyers from Natal continually patrol the district. There is no 
disease of any kind amongst stock. 


Idutywa. — During the past month it has been very hot and dry 
with high winds which have parched everything up, Very little 
ploughing has been done and, if we do not get rain, no more will be 
•done. Stock is in good condition. The sheep are being dipped and 
lit is hoped that the scab will be eradicated. 


Kentani. — During the past month little or no ploughing has been 
done. This has been due to want of rain. The pasturage is still 

f Dod, but rain is much wanted for ploughing. Stock look well. 

wo cases anthrax occurred during the month. Infection supposed 
to be imported from the Colony. 


Kokstad — ^Very little rain fell during tbe month of October, and 
the farmers were unable to sow any mealies. There is every prospect 
of a fair crop of forage and wheat. No diseases amongst cattle, 
horses &c. have been reported during the month and stock of all 
descriptions appears to be doing well. 


Kentani. — Very light rains in October with changeable weather 
since and dry. Locusts have disappeared and the veld begins to 
look dry though it is good as yet. Two cases of anthrax reported in 
cattle, otherwise doing well. Horses are in good condition, scarce 
and fetch high prices. Sheep not doing so well and the wool is full 
of burr. It is too dry to plough as yet so nothing has been sown. 


Libode. — Contrary to general expectation the past month has 
proved an exceptionally dry one and no ram of any quantity has 
visited the district. Consequently a large number of natives have 
not yet commenced ploughing operations and the outlook is at 
present of a rather gloomy description. The traders are, however, 
profiting very considerably through the continued drought regarding 
the sale of cereals, and mealies have advanced in price very much 
and are at present fetching 30s. per muid sack. Stock of all kinds 
a.re in good condition, but the veld is sadly in need of a steady and 
4Soaking rain. 
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Lusikisiki — Refreshing rains have fallen, though not in sufficient 
quantity to afford much benefit to the agriculturist. A smaller 
extent of land has in consequence been placed under cultivation and 
I think the yield this year will be inferior to former occasions. 
Stock, with the exception of horses, appear to be in good order. I 
believe that glanders exists in a latent state and am having local 
horses watched, 

Matatiele. — The rainfall during the past month (October) was very 
scanty and only a small portion of the lands has been placed undei^ 
cultivation. The veld, however, has been good and all stock have 
continued to improve. One outbreak of lungsickness was reported and 
has been duly dealt with. The lambing season so far has been 
excellent, No locusts have appeared. 

Maclear. — October was a very dry month and the veld is suffering 
for want of rain. One case only of rinderpest, and cattle doing 
fairly well. Horses are also doing well, and sheep show up fair. 
Crops are an uncertain quantity as very little has been sown. 
Mealies are ruling at 25s. per bag. Hailstorms and frost have 
damaged the fruit. 

Mount Prere,— With little rain and variable weather October 
was not a promising month. The veld remains good on the uplauds 
but is poor on the rivers and in the bushveld. There is a little 
lungsickness in cattle but otherwise horned stock are doing well. 
Mange is general among the native horses. Sheep are doing well 
but the wool is inferior, short and badly cue up. Scab is prevalent, 
slaughter stock in good condition but scarce. Cape goats are doing 
well and fetching high prices. Crop prospects are poor owing to the 
drought. Mealies are just coming up but small chance of a crop. 
No Kafir com sown. 

Mount Fletcher. — The weather during the month has been 
variable : Very little rain fell, the rain gauge registering '05, High 
winds have prevailed from every quarter. I am afraid if no rain 
falls before the middle of November that there will be a scarcity of 

S rain, as most of the people have been unable to plough owing to the 
earth of rain. The veld is fair considering the want of rain, and 
stock is in good condition. One or two cases of lungsickness have 
been reporfeed and the infected herds have been promptly 
quarantined. 


Mount Aylifif. — October compares badly for rainfall with previous 
seasons and the country is now much in want of rain. The veld is 
good, but mealies and Kafir corn which were sown in small patches 
where the soil was soft are not at all promising. Fruit seems to be 
doing well, mostly peaches, apricots and strawberries. Cattle anA 
horses are improving and realising high prices. Sheep and goats are 
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•doing well. Slaughter stock is dear and difficult to obtain. Pigs 
are plentiful and realise fair prices. 

Mquanduli, — There is nothing to report, no sickness amongst 
stock, of an infectious or contagious nature, has been reported. A 
few cases of gall deaths have occurred. Agriculture is at a stand- 
still, as usual at this time of the year. Rain is badly wanted and the 
weather as I write (Nov. 1), shews every appearance of its proximity. 
The increase oi cattle during the five years since Rinderpest is very 
noticeable. 


Ngqelini. — The drought, still continues and consequently no plough- 
dug has been done. Stock of all kinds are in a fiourishing condition. 
Although the Scab Regulations have not yet been enforced in 
Pondoland many thousand sheep have already been dipped this 
season. 


Nqamakwe. — This month has been the driest in October known 
since the establishment of a rain gauge at this station. Cold South- 
westerly gales have alternated with hot scorching North-west winds, 
and the young crops, sown after the good rains which fell in Sep- 
tember, will perish if rain does not fall soon. The grass is good and 
abundant in some parts of the district and scanty and withered in 
others. Stock of all kinds in fairly healthy condition. 

Qumbu. — October was exceedingly dry, no rain to speak of hav- 
ing fallen. As a consequence no ploughing has been done, except 
in the higher lying localities which catch all the misty rains. One 
outbreak of lungsickness has occurred, the affected beast having died. 
There are no further cases. The pasturage, although suffering from 
the drought, still keeps in fair order. 

St. Johns.— No agricultural operations are proceeding at present 
owing to the absence of rain, without which no ploughing can be 
done. Stock are healthy and in poor condition. 

St. Marks.— 'rhe weather, during the past month, has been very 
dry, and rain is badly needed. Stock, large and small, are in a fair 
condition, and as far as I am aware, free of any contagious or infec- 
tious diseases. Pasturage, although dry, is plentiful. 

Tsolo. — Very dry weather during the whole of October, through- 
out the greater part of the district. In the western portion suffici- 
ent rain fell to enable those who took advantage of it to plough hut 
generally speaking very little ploughing as a whole has been done, 
and if we do not soon get rain the outlook is not encouraging. 
Small stock has been doing well, but several deaths of cattle have 
been reported, the alleged disease being gall-sickness. The country 
is full up with grass. 
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Tsomo. — The rainfall registered during the month was 0*81 inches. 
The country is looking very dry» in parts the grass has been 
scorched by the hot sun and dry winds, rain is badly wanted. An 
outbreak of rinderpest was reported during the month, tho several 
kraals were quarantined, inoculation was rosorted to as a moans of 
preventing the disease spreading among the herds. No other 
diseases among cattle were reported. Stock arc still in fair condition, 
if we do not have rain at an early date I fear in most parts of tho 
district there will be little or no pasturage for them. 


Tabankola. — The weather in October was unseasonably cold and< 
rain is badly wanted for ploughing. The void is good. Crops are 
practically non-existent, awaiting the rains. A small quantity of 
oats are doing fairly well. Cattle and horses seem fairly healthy, no 
disease having been reported. Sheep are in good condition the 
district being free of scdb owing to the act being in force. 

Umtata. — ^The month of October, was very dry, cold and hot 
weather alternating, a severe frost occurring on the 7th, doing much* 
damage to fruit, the pasturage is still abundant, bat drying fast. 
Gnltivation has been entirely suspended, and great anxiety prevails 
amongst the natives for the coming season, while grain is rapidly 
rising in price. Stock is in good condition. The outbreak of 
Rinderpest at Baziya, is well in hand, and now limited to three 
kraals, all near together. A disease which local experts, are unable 
to diagnose has broken out amongst horses belonging to the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen. So far only imported horses have been affectedi 
by it, four deaths have taken place. 

Umzimkulu.—The weather during the past month was very 
variable alternating in extremes of heat and cold. A good deal of 
rain, however, fell and the pasturage is good. All kinds of stock 
continue to keep healthy and I am pleased to report that there is not 
at the present moment a single case of lungsickness in the district. 
Mange amongst horses is rather prevalent but owners appear to be 
making every effort to eradicate this scourge. Ploughing is in full 
swing and large tracts of new land are coming under the plough and 
the Natives seem to be realizing the benefit that will accrue to 
themselves by having grain to sell in addition to that actually 
required for their own consumption. I anticipate splendid crops this 
season. 


Xalanga. — The whole of this district is suffering severely for want 
of rain. Oaftle and other live stock are low in condition for this 
time of the year. There have been only a few cases of rinderpest, 
the disease appears to be dying out. Grain crops are not looking 
well and in some parbs of the district wheat and oats are suffering 
from the ravages of insect pests. 



ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


The anneTOd list showing the agents from whom the varioua 
artificial manures may be obtained, and the current prices, is 
published for the information and guidance of agriculturists. 

Full particulars as to the composition of the respective fertilizers 
can be obtained on application to the agents ; and attention is also 
invited to the analyses published in the Agricultural Journal of 9th 
January, 2nd April and 11th June, 1896 ; 30th Sept., 1897 ; 27th 
Oct., 1898; 13th April, 6th July, 1899 and 18th July, 1901. 


List op Febtilizees. 


Attwell & Co.» 

Cape Town, 
^gents for Alex. 
Cross & Sons, Ltd., 
Glasgow.) 


Jas. Searight & Oo., 
Cape Town. 


Jas. Searight & Go., 
Cape Town. 


Special Boot Guano • . £6 10 

Potato and Grain Guano . . 8 5 

Nitrato of Soda . . . . 12 0 

Superphosphates 39/40 per cent • . 6 0 

Scotia Basic Slag (cont. 30 per 
cent. Tribasio Phosphate of Lime) 4 16 
Sulphate of Ammonia . . 0 19 

(Prices 'free on trucks, Cape Town) 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


per ton of 2,000 lb, 

»f »« 

ti »» 

M >» 

l> >1 

per 100 lb. 


No. 1 Superphosphates . . £6 0 0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

(containing 12*14 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 26*30 per cent. Tribasio 
Phosphate of Lime). • • 

No. 2 Superphosphates . . 6 10 0 „ „ 

(containing 14*16 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 30*35 per cent. Tribasio 
Phosphate of Lime). 

No. 3 Superphosphates . . £6 0 0 per ton of 2,000 lb» 

(containing 17*18 per cent. Phos- 
phoric Acid soluble in water, being 
equal to 37*39 per cent. Tribasio 
Phosphate of Lime). •• 

Vine Fertilizers « • ,. 9 0 0 „ „ 


A reduction of 6s. per 2,000 lbs. is allowed on orders of 100 bags or more. Special' 
rates can bo arranged if delivery is taken ex importing steamer, the goods being 
trucked at Books, 


Woodhoad, Plant 
& Co. 

Cape Town. 


Be Waal & Co., 
Cape Town. 


Thomas* Phosphate Powder 
Superphosphates . . 
Nitrato of Soda 
Muriate of Potash 
Sulphate of Potash • . 
Wheat Fertilizer 
Kainit 


£4 16 0 per ton of 2,000 lb* 
5 15 0 „ 

14 0 0 „ 

16 0 0 „ „ 

10 0 0 „ „ 

8 10 0 „ 

4 16 0 „ 

1 16 0 per 200 lb. 

1 16 0 „ 

1 15 0 

1 2 6 per 100 lb 


Potato 

Vineyard Manure 
Tobacco Manure 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

Subject to a discount for cash. 


Jadoo Fibre « • • • 10s. 6d. per bale of 100 Ib^ 
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’‘White, Ryan & Co., Potato, and Market Vegetables .. J29 per ton ol 2,000 lbs. 

Cape Town. 

Special Gardening •. l(>s. per bag, 100 lbs. 

Pure Ground Bone for Trees and 

Vinos .. £H por ton ol 2,000 lbs, 

Bono and Potash Mixture for 

Trees and Vinos . , 'CH lOs. per ton of 2,000 Ibti. 

Pure Bono Meal for Cattle « . 20s. per 100 lbs. 

Medicated Meal for Cattle . . 20s. x)or 100 lbs. 

I’ure Bono Grit for Fowls . . 16b. Od, per 100 lbs. 

' Malcomes^ & Co., Malcomess ” A. Fertilizer, for 

E. London. Potatoes, Mealies, Vegetables, 

Orange and other trees . . £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 
“Malcomess” B. Fertilizer, for 
cereals, especially wheat . . £0 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Accompanied by guaranteed 
analysis by Prof. Hahn . . (less 5 per cent for cash). 

' James Flower & Sons, “ H.B.T.” Gypsum . . , . £3 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Cape Town. 

Pure Ground Bone Meal . . £8 10s. „ „ 

(in bags f.o. trucks — Cape 
Town). 

Government Guano : — Ordinary Guano • * . • £6 10s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

or IBs. per bag of 200 lb. 

Rock Guano , . . . £6 17s. per ton of 2,000 lb. 

or 13s. 9d. per bag of 2001b 

For use within limits of Ool6ny. 

Price includes delivery at Cape Town Railway Station. 

D. E. Hookly & Co., “ Hockly’s Special Fertilizer.” ) £9 per ton of 2,000 lb. 

East London. A complete manure for all crops [ loss 6 per cent for cash. 

Pure Bone Meal . . . . Special l-’rico. 

J. G. Steytler & Co., Phosphates or Basic Slag £4 2 6 per ton of 10 bags each 2001b, 
Capo Town, Superphosphates . . 4 12 6 „ „ „ 

Dissolved Bone *. 6 7 0 „ „ „ 

Grain Fertilizer .. 7 0 0 „ „ „ 

Potato Fertilizer , • 8 0 0 „ „ „ 

Vine Fertilizer . . 8 0 0 „ „ „ 

Henry Ries & Co. Agents for the Lawos Chemical 
East London. Manure Co., Ltd., of 69, Mark 
Lane, London, who prci»aro ferti- 
lizers for them, which they sell 
at the undermentioned rates ; — 

Rios’ Potato Fertilizer . , 1 6s. to 17s, Gd. per bag of 200 lb. 

„ Special Dissolved Bone.. 8s. Gd, to 10b. „ ol 100 lb. 

„ Special Cereal Manure • , 8s, Gd. to 10s. „ of „ 

„ Ordinary ,, 7s, Gd. to 9s. „ of „ 

For the potato fertilizer they make a reduction of Is. Gd . per bag on orders for 10 to 
26 bags, 2s. on orders for 30 to 60 bags, and 2s. Cd, on orders for 50 to 100 bags. For 
the other three lines they make reductions of Cd., Is. and Is. Cd. per bag lespectively 
on orders for 10 to 26, 30 to 50, and 60 to 100 bags. Analysis guaranteed per libt, 



THE PRODUCE MARKET. 


CAPE TOWN. 

Mefcsrs. Wm. Spilhaus and Co. report under date, November 2*2nd, as follows :-7 
Ostrich Feathers . — Business was resumed on our local market this week, when only 
a small <iuantity was ottered. Competition was fair for all descriptions ol good quality, 
but others showed no change compared with last sale’s rates. Business for the day, 
464 lb., which sold for £788. 



£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


e s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Whites (primes) 

10 10 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Blacks (Long) . . 

4 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Firsts 

7 10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Long Medium 

2 10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Seconds 

5 10 

0 

G 

10 

0 

Medium 

1 0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Thirds 

3 10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

Short 

0 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

Inferior and stalky 

1 30 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Long Floss . . 

1 5 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Byocks 

4. 10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Medium Floss 

0 7 

G 

0 

10 

0 

Peminas (super) 

6 10 

0 

8 

10 

0 

Short Floss . . 

0 2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

Firsts 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

Drabs (Long) . . 

2 5 

0 

3 

5 

0 

Seconds 

3 0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Long Memum 

1 5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Thirds 

2 0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Medium 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Inferior 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Short 

0 2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Dark 

3 10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Long Floss . . 

1 5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Spadonas (White) 

1 10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Medium 

0 5 

0 

0 10 

0 

Light and Dark 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Short 

0 2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Boos (White) . , 

1 0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Inferior Long 






Light 

0 17 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Blacks & Drabs 

0 15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Black Butts . . 

0 7 

6 

0 10 

0 

Floss 

0 4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Dark 

0 7 

0 

0 10 

0 

Wiry 

0 0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Inferior 

0 3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Chicks 

0 0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Wool . — During the week about 1,100 bales 

were offered, and mostly sold. 

At a sole 


hold on Wednesday, competition was very keen, and extreme prices were paid. The 
excitement was chiefly owing to an outside buyer being present. Yesterday the tone 
was not so brisk, mostly irregular wools being offered, but all the lots fetched fair 
values. We expect when the new buyer has left, tbe market will resume its former 
position, and we have therefore decided not to change our quotations. The last series 
of the London wool sales will commence on Tuesday, the 28th inst*, and we shall 
report opening news in our next. We quote : Karoo grease for combing, 5Jd. to CJd. 
per lb. ; Karoo grease for scouring, 44d. to 5Jd. per lb, ; snow-whites, ordinary, Is. 0|d, 
to Is. l^d. per lb ; snow-whites, super, Is. 2id. to Is. ijd. per lb. ; snow-whites, extra 
super, Is. 5d. to Is. 5|d. per lb. 

Skim.— By cable we hear that at the goatskin sale held in London, heavy and 
medium weights sold at a decline, lights at about par, whilst extra light and damaged 
skins obtained an ad^auce on last sale’s rates. We do not expect that prices here will 
show any material change, but as they have not as yet been fixed, our quotations are 
nominal. We quote. Merino long wools, S^d. per lb. ; merino short wools, 4^d. per 
lb. ; pelts, 3j'd. per lb.; bastardS, 3|d. per lb.; goatskins (sound), lOd. per lb. ; 
sundried, 6d. ; «curvy, 6d. each; Angoras, 4d. per lb.; pelts, 3d. per lb.; Capes, Is, 
lOd. each ; out, Is. ; damaged, Cd. each; other descriptions according to quality. 

PORT ELIZABETH. 

Messrs. John Daverin & Co., of Port Elizabeth, report under date, November 12 : — 
ihinch Feathers. -The market was well supplied this week with an assortment 
(piite up to the usual average. Competition was fairly active, and prices firm, especially 
lor good qualities. The total value sold amounted to £10,068 11s. and weighed 5,562 


lbs, 12J - 

We quote 

- 











£ s. 

d. 

£ s* 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d 

Primes Good to 





Blacks Long , » 

3 10 

0 

6 0 

0 

super 


12 0 

0 

18 0 

0 

Medium 

1 

5 

0 

2 10 

0 

Whites Firsts 

• • 

8 0 

0 

10 10 

0 

Short 

0 

5 

0 

0 16 

0 

Seconds 

, , 

5 15 

0 

7 10 

0 

Wirey 

0 

0 

6 

0 1 

0 

Thirds 


3 10 

0 

6 10 

0 

Floss 

0 

5 

0 

1 7 

6 

Feminas Tipped 





Drabs Long 

2 

0 

0 

3 6 

0 

and Grey 


5 10 

0 

9 10 

0 

Medium 

0 15 

0 

1 15 

0 

Seconds 


2 15 

0 

4 10 

0 

Short 

0 

1 

c 

0 6 

0 

Thirds 


1 6 

0 

2 10 

0 

Wxrey 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

Fancy 


4 10 

0 

7 0 

0 

FI >ss 

0 

6 

0 

1 7 

6 

Tails White 


1 2 

6 

1 10 

0 

Spadonas Light 

1 

6 

0 

2 30 

0 

Light 


0 16 

0 

1 0 

0 

Dark 

0 

12 

6 

1 10 

0 

Coloured Dark 

0 4 

0 

0 12 

6 

Chicks 

0 

0 

3 

0 1 

0 


8 
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Wool.- 


jiinount of buHinoH^^ has been 


lone during the week at full ourrout prices. 

Wc quote : 



Bnowwhitc Extra 



( T rcaso , Hh 0 r 1 , 1 au 1 1} 



Superior 

l()d 

IGAd 

and wasty 

Lid 

I'.'d 

Snowwhite Superior 

lAd 

15'd 

(Iroase, Ooarso and 



Do Good to Superior 

lid 


Coloured 


:i(l 

Do fnlerior FaulU 


i:iAcl 

Scoured, Coarse and 



Grease, Super Grasavold 

7d 

Hid > 

Colon nut 

5 Id 

S(1 

Do Karoo . , 


7d 

1 Free State Crai-svcld 



Do Mixed Void 


7cl 

<lrcas(‘, long 

bid 

5}A 

Grease Light, faultless, 



1 Free State inediinn 



medium CIrassvold. . 

(Id 

va 

, grown, liglit, 

5d 


Grease, Light, fiuiUless, 



Free State short, faulty 



medium Karoo 

54<l 

5^a 

1 and wasty 

1]d 

iM 

Grease, Light, faultless, 



Frc<j State Karoo, long 

r/d 

oa 

medium short Karoo 

5Jcl 

54d 





lfo7i<jw*r.—This market has boon very aotivo during the week, and about 1,000 balott 
have been sold at for Firsts lid to lljd, Winter Kids IJijd, Winter 9Jd. Tho bulk of 
the stock ot tinnnner Firsts in Port bjlijsabeth will net exceed 050 bales and about 1,000 
bales of Summer Kids, for which at present there is no demand. There is no stock of 
Winter and only a small <i[nantity of Winter Kids. We qi\oto . 


Kids, auperhne , . Is 7d is Bd 

Superior Clips .. Os lid Os lljd 

Ordinary Clips .. Os lOd Os 30Jd 

Long Blue Free State 

Hair .. .. Os lOd Os 11 Jd 


Mixed Free State Hair Os B^d Os O^d 

Seconds and Grey . . Os 6d Os 8d 

Thirds .. .. Os 4d Os l-^d 

Winter .. ..Os Did Os DAd 

Do. Kids Is lid Is IJd 


8kms . — Sheepskins sold this ^\eek at 6^d in bundles; Pelts, O^d, Capes, Is SJd ; 
damaged, 5Jd each ; Angoras, 5Jd ; Shorn, 4id ; damaged, 21(1 ; Goat, ll?a ; damaged, 
5id per ll3 ; Springbok, 9d each. 

Sides . — Sundried Hides sold this week at 7Jd, and for damaged SJd ; Drysaltod 
6id and Thirds 4d. « 

Soms . — Parcels all round fetched 4id each. 


EAST LONDON, 

Wool, - During the week (says the Dispatch of the lith November) a total up to some 
800 bales, the bulk of which have been Transkeian native grease, sold at 5fd, ot an 
advance of Ad. since the season for these opened. KafErarian farmers have also boon 
dealt in in fiiir quality, the prices made varying considerably according to stylo and 
condition of the staple. From 6d. up to 7Jd. per lb. has again boon made, the latter, 
however, only for specially light and stylish Koi Boad clips : others lacking in 
appearance mostly making 6d. to 6Jd. Long wools from Kei Boacl also in good 
condition rule from 7Jd, to 8d., while others off colour and faulty of staplo make fully 
td. per lb. less. The prices for Kaffrarians therefore are practically for tho week 
unchanged. For Burghorsdorp short wools 4|d., Albert and Dordrecht style of short 
5i. to 5id., Long O.E.C. in fair condition 6Jd., with a few bales at 6Jd, Sound staple 
comprise the week’s business. Receipts being rather in excess of actual sales, stocks 
are slightly augmented. The bulk of such holding is, however, rather mixed .stuff, 
chiefly old wools held back in the O.R.O., which are passed over in favour of tho more 
attractive staple now available. 


LONDON WOOL SALES. 

Reuter’s Agency cabled on the 25th November from London Tho sixth series of 
Oolonial wool sales opened to-day, the tone of the market being Arm, and sales active. 
Prices ranged from par to 5 per cent, dearer as compared with last sales, 


On the 26th a further cable said ; — At the wool sales to-(ilay, super snow-whitos, 
snow-white, scoured, light and grease wools showed a half -penny advance, as oomparod 
with last sales : while fleece -washed wool ranged from par to a half-penny dearer. 



GOVERNMENT NOTICES 


Farmers’ Apprentices. Dairy Assistants, &c 


As inquiries are from time to time received from young men from abroad as to 
where they may serve apprenticeship or gain practical experience of farming in this 
Colony, before starting on their own account, the Secretary for Agriculture invites 
Farmers who are willing to receive young men of good character, for this purpose, 
to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agriculture, stating the class 
of farming they do, how many young men they are prepared to take, and for what 
period they would enter into an agreement. 

It is not probable that these young men will be in a position to give more than their 
free services in return for the experience they will gain ; that is, they will not be able 
to pay any fee ; and they will look to receiving free board and lodging in return for 
their services. 

It is to Farmers, therefore, who are willing to grant such young men free board 
and lodging in return for services rendered, that this application is especially addressed. 

With reference to the above notice bo Farmers, the Secretary for Agriculture now 
invites young men who are willing to engage themselves as Farmers’ Apprentices in 
Cape Colony to register their names with the Under Secretary for Agriculture, Cape 
Town. The apprentice will gain experience in farming in South Africa, and have an 
opportunity for spying out the land before starting on his own farm. To the new 
comer from another country this is essential, for ho has much to learn and unlearn. 

Many applications for such Apprentices have been received from Farmers in the 
Colony. It will be noted that the Apprentice will neither receive wages, nor pay a fee. 
He wul get free board and lodging in return for his services, and at the same time 
acquire the experience he is in need of. 

Applications for employment have also been received from several Lady Dairy 
Experts and Dairy Assistants ; and Dairy Farmers and others desiring to avail them- 
selves of the services of such are invited to register their names with this Department, 
giving particulars as to situation and extent of operations, etc. and salary and other 
omolumonts they are prepared to ofior. 


The Outbreak of Babies. 


By command of H.E. the Governor the following Proclamation No. 163 of 
Soptemhor 4th, 1902 is published in the Government Gazette. 

Under ’and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by Act No. 27 of 
1893, entitled the ** Animal Diseases Act 1893,” I do hereby proclaim, declare and 
make^kiiown that whereas it has been represented to me that the disease known as 
Rabies is prevalent among Dogs in Southern Rhodesia, the introduction of all Dogs 
and other CSarnivora and Monkeys from Southern Rhodesia or from the Beohuanaland 
Protectorate into this Colony shall be and is hereby prohibited, and that all Dogs and 
other Carnivora and Monkeys which may enter or be introduced into this Colony in 
contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 

And I do hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and after the 
date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

And I do strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Fiela-oomet and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any person who 
may cont'* -'ono the ^amo. 
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Cattle from German South-west Africa. 


By Oommand of H.B*, the Governor, the following Proclamation, No. liiii of 1901, 
iq published : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in mo by Act No. 47 of XB93 and Act No. *2 
of 1897, 1 do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Proclamation, No. 18, bearing date January 21, 1901, it shall and 
may be lawful, from aud after the date hereof, to introduce Horned Cattle into this 
Colony from that portion of the Territory of Gorman South West Africa, which lies 
south of the Quarantine Bolt established by the Government of the said Territory at 
about the 24th parallel of South Latitude, subject to the Eogulations contained in the 
Schedule hereto. 

God Save The Kino. 


Given under my hand and the Public Seal of the Colony of the Capo of Good Hope, 
this 16th day of July, 1901. 

Walter Helv-Hutchinbon, 

Governor, 


By Command of His Excellency the Governor in Council, 

P. H% Paurb. 


Schedule to foregomg ]?roelcmation.. 


(1) . The person in charge of the cattle introduced under this Proclamation shall 
obtain and have in his possession a certificate in the form set forth in Annexuro ** A 
hereto, issued and signed by a competent and responsible Ofiicer or person delegated 
for this purpose by the Government of German South West Africa. 

(2) The person in charge of such cattle is liable to be called upon to produce the 
certificate aforesaid, to any Pield-oomet, Police Officer or owner of land which the 
cattle may pass or be passing. 

(8) Any person who shall contravene any of the provisions of those regulations shall, 
upon conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding Pifty Pounds Sterling, or in default 
of payment to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not 
exceeffing Three Months unless such fine be sooner paid. 


• Annexue® ** A.’* 

I do hereby certify that the undermentioned cattle have not come from a locality 
north of the Quarantine Belt established by the Government of German South West 
Africa about the 24th parallel of South latitude, nor from a locality in which conta* 
gioua disease is known to exist, and that they are free from disease, viz 

Number and general description! 

of cattle and place fromj- 

which sent. J 

Owner’s name and address. 

Name of person in charge. 

Place in Cape Colony to ' 

which cattle are being 

sent. 

Signature of Official of German 
Government, 


Date, 


Title.. 

Place 
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Cattle from Queensland, United States of America and 

Argentina. 


REGULATIONS FOB IMPORTATION. 

By command of His Exoollenoy the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 138| 
1902, is published in the Government Gazette ; — 

Under and by virtue of tho powers and authorities vested in me by the provisions of 
Act No. 27 of 1893, entitled “ The Animal Diseases Aot, 1893,” I do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, in terms of Section 6 and 7 of the Aot aforesaid, I have 
issued and do hereby issue the following Eegulations, as set forth in the Schedule 
hereunto annexed, regarding the importation or introduction of cattle into this Colony 
from the State of Queensland (Australia), the United States of America and 
Argentina. H 

And I do hereby declare that these Regulations shall have effect from and after the 
1st September, 1902, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

Schedule to foregoing Proclamation. 

REGUIiATIONS BEGABDINQ THE ImPOBTATJION OF OaTTLB FBOM QUEENSLAND, UNITED 
States of America and Argentina. 

1. Cattle from the abovementioned countries may be landed at the Ports of Bast 
London and Port Elizabeth, subject to inspection and issue of Clean Certificate at 
such port as provided by law. 

2. Such Cattle may also be landed at the Ports of Cape Town and Mossel Bay, 
provided they arc accompanied by a Certificate in the subjoined form. 

Cebtifxcate. 

I do hereby certify that the undermentioned cattle are free from disease, and have 
not come from a locality in which the disease known as Redwater, Texas Fever, Tick 
Fever, or Tristeza is indigenous, and in which healthy cattle from non-inf eoted areas 
are liable to become infected with the said disease. 

Number and general description of cattle. * 

Place from which cattle have come 

Name of consignee at Cape Town or Mossel Bay 

Signature’** 

Title. . 

^ Place 

Date 


Redwater in Rhodesia. 


PROHIBITION OP INTRODUCTION OF CATTLE PROM SOUTHERN 

RHODESIA, 


By command of His Exoolloncy the Governor the following Proclamation No. 139, 
1902, is published in tho Qov&mvient Gazette i — 

Whereas tho disease known as Redwater is prevalent amongst cattle in Southern 
Rhodesia : 

Now, therefore, I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, under and by 
virtue of the powers vested in me by the said Aot No, 27 of 1893, the introduction of 
cattle foom Southern Rhodesia into any part of this Colony shall be and is hereby 
prohibited, and that all cattle which may enter this Colony in contravention of this 
Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed. 

And 1 hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and after the 
date hereof, and shall continue in force until amended or repealed. 

And I do strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Field-comet ajid Justice of {the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any person who 
may contravene Jhe same. 

*To be signed by an Officer specially authorized to perform the duty by the Government or 
State Administration of the country from which the cattle are shipped. 
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Prohibition of the Importation of Grass Hay from 
Southern Rhodesia. 


By Command o£ XF.E,, the Governor, the lollowing rroelamation, No. ICG, of 
Soptomber, 10th, 1902, is published in the Oovcrmicnt Ua pUc ; 

Under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in in( by Ac*t No. 9 of 1B7C, 
intituled ** Act to regulate the introduction into this Colony of articles or things 
whieh by reason of disease or otherwise might bo injurious to the luteroHt^ thereof,” 1 
do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that whereas the info<*tiou of liodwater 
may bo oouveyod by means of Grass Hay, the importation of Grass Hay trom Southern 
Bhodesia, or from the Boohuanaland Protoctoiate, shall be and is hereby prohibited ; 
and that all Grass Hay which may enter or be mtrodn(‘od into the Colony in 
contravention of this Proclamation shall bo liable to be destroyed. 

And I do hereby declare that this Proclamation shall have elfoet trom and after the 
date of publication hereof, and shall continue in force until am(>ndcd or repealed. 

And I strictly charge every Resident Magistrate, Fiold-oornot and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to justice any person who 
may contravene the same. 


Rinderpest Regulations. 


The following Regulations have been proclaimed by H.E. the Governor under Act 
No. 2, 1897. (The Animals Diseases Rinderpest, Amendment Aot,1897.) : — 

Proclamation, No. 161, August 2Srd, 1902 : 

It shall not be lawful for public sales of horned cattle to be hold m the District of 
Wodehouse. 

Proclamation, No. 162, August 23rd, 1902; 

1. Prom and after the date hereof it shall not be lawful to remove from any portion 
of the District of Wodehouse into the adjoining Districts of Queen’s Town and Glen 
Grey any horned cattle or the carcases, hides, biles or any other portions of such 
cattle. * 

2. Any person contravening the provisions of this my Proclamation shall, on 
conviction, be liable to forfeit any sum not exceeding one hundred pounds (£100) 
sterling, and in default of piyment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for any period not exceeding six months, unless the fine be sooner paid. 

3. And I do strictly charge every Resident Maristrato, Piold-eornet, Justice of the 
Peace, and Inspeotor of Native Locations to see tliat this Proc lamatiou is obeyed, and 
to bring to justice any person who may contravene the same. 

Proclamation, No, 162, September Itii, 1902. 

Under and by virtue of the powers in me vested by the Animal Diseases Act No. 27 
of 1893, and the Animal Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act No. 2 of 1897, T do 
hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, owing to the oxistonoo therein 
of the disease amongst cattle known as Rinderpest, the areas named in the Sohodulo 
hereto shall be deemed to be areas infected with Rinderpest, from which areas, it shall 
not he lawful, rom and after the date hereof, to remove into the Transkoian 
Territories any homed cattle or the carcases, hides, biles or any other portions of such 
cattl . 

Any person contravening the provisions of this my Proclamation shall, on convic- 
tion, he liable to forfeit any sum not exceeding one hundred pounds (£100) sterling, 
and in default of payment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for 
any period not excf eding six months, uiaiess the fine be sooner paid. 

Ai& I do striotly charge every Resident Magistrate, Field Comet, Justice of the 
Peace, and Inspector of Native Locations to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and 
to bring to justice any person who may contravene the same. 
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Schedule to foregoing Proclamation, 

Distnets of Barkly East, Glon Groy and Wodohouse. 

Proclamation No. 179, September 22nd, 1902: 

District of Taungs. Tauugs Native Reserve, 

Boundaiios : — Bounded on the oast by the Transvaal Colony and the farms Kopje 
Enkol, Home Rule, Killarnoy and Pudomer, on the north by the farms Yerona, Stuk- 
fontein, Dwaalvlakte and Klipplaat, on the west by the farms Kgantsang, Kang, Maria 
Moot, Kankaro and Vaalbult, on the south by Grigualand West and farms Thoining, 
Hartingtou, Middlepavk, Lasoby, Rockdale, Lowestoft, Broadlca, Erisco, Sunbury and 
Blackpool. 


Proclamation No. 204, October 20th, 1902 : 

It shall not be lawful for Horned Oattle to be removed by rail or road from any place 
in the Districts of Barkly West, Hay, Herbert, Kimberley, Mafcking, Taungs and 
Yryburg to any place South of the Orange River. 

Proclamation No. 164, Septcmber 8th, 1902 : 

It shall not bo lawful for public sales of horned cattle to be held in the Districts of 
Albert, Aliwal North, Barkly East, Horschel and Elliot. 

Proclamation No. 173. September, 15tii 1902 : 

It shall not bo lawful for Horned Cattle, in the Districts of Aliwal North, Barkly 
East, Glen Grey, Hersohol and Wodohouse, to bo removed beyond the limits of the 
robpoctivo Districts or, except upon the written permis-ion of the Resident Magistrate 
of the District, from place to place within those Districts. 


Rinderpest. 


COMPULSORY INOCULATION. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 103, 
1902, is published in the Government Gazette : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers and authorities vested in me by the provisions of 
Act No. 2 of 1^7, entitled ** The Animals Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Act, 1897,** 
I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that I have issued and do hereby issue 
the following Regulations, as set forth in the Schedule hereunto annexed, for arresting 
the spread of Rinderpest. 

And I do hereby further proclaim and make known that any person contravening 
any of the said Regulations shall bo liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or in 
default of payment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any 
period not cxoooding three months, unless such hue be sooner paid. 

Schedule to foregoing Proclamation. 


1. When Rinderpest has either already appeared or hereafter appears in any part of 
this Colony, all cattle which are infected with the disease or which may be in contact 
with infected cattle shall be forthwith inoculated either with serum or with 
glyoerinated bile. 

2. The inoculation shall be performed by the owner or person in charge of the cattle, 
or if he fail to do so, by a duly authorized of&cer of the Government, and the cost of 
the inoculation shall be borne by the owner or person in charge of the cattle. 

3. No person shall, without the special permission of the Secretary for Agriculture, 
perform inoculation gainst Rinderpest with the pure bile or with virulent blood of 
animals affected with Rinderpest. 
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Rinderpest. 


tChe outbreak of Binderpest in the Orange Kiver Colony and Basutoland having 
extended to the North-Bast Border of this Oolony» the subjoined Bogulation for 
checking the spread of the infootion is republished. 

"EmVIATlO^ ISSUED UNDEB PBOCUaMATION No. 30, DATED 20tH JaNUABY, 1899. 

Whenever under the provisions of Sections 11 and 12 of Act No. 27 of 1893, any 
area is declared or proclaimed to be an area inieotod with Bindcrpo&t, it shall not be 
lawful for any person, animal, animal produce, article or thing, who or which may, in 
the opinion of the Magistrate of the District in which such area is situated, be liable 
to convoy infection of Binderpest, to leave or to be removed therefrom. 


Rinderpest. 


mraoDUCTiON of horned cattle from Basutoland. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor the following Proclamation No. 63, 
1902, was published in the Qo^mment Ornette of April 22nd, 1902 
Under and by virtue of the powers vested in me by the provisions of the Act No. 27 
of 1893, entitled the “ Animal Diseases Act, 1893,’* and the Act No. 2 of 1897, entitled 
the ** Animal Diseases Binderpest Amendment Act, 1897,” X do hereby proclaim, 
declare and make known that, whereas the disease known as Binderpest is prevalent 
amongst cattle in Basutoland, it shall not be lawful, from and after the date herooC, to 
introduce or to cause or allow Homed Cattle to be introduced from Basutoland into 
any part of this Colony, save and except cattle in yoke and accompanied by a certificate, 
to be obtained and held by the person in charge of such cattle, signed by a competent 
and responsible officer, to the effect that such cattle are free from infectious or con- 
tagious disease and have not been in contact with infected animals or come from a 
locality where any such disease shall be known to exist. 

Ard I do hereby proclaim and make known that all Homed Cattle which may enter 
this Colt nj n contravention of this Proclamation shall bo liable to be destroyed. 


Rinderpest. 

marBODUOTION OP HOBNED CATTLE PROM ORANGE RIVER COLONS 
AND THE TRANSVAAL. 


By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proclamation No. 139 
1901, was published in the Government Gazette of August 16th, 1901 : — 

Under and by virtue of the powers vested in mo by the ** Animal Diseases Aot,” 
No. 27 of 1893, and by the ** Animals Diseases Rinderpest Amendment Aot,” No. 2 of 
1897, X do hereby proclaim, deolare and make known that it shall not be lawful, from 
and after the date hereof, to introduce or to cause or allow Homed Cattle to be intro- 
duced into any part of this Colony from the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, 
save and except such cattle as may be required to be introduced by the Government 
for the purpose of supplying Bile or Serum for inoculation against Rinderpest : 

And 1 do hereby proclaim and make known that all Homed Cattle which may enter 
this Colony in contravention of this Proclamation shall be liable to be destroyed 
And X do hereby further declare that this Proclamation shall have effect from and 
after the date hereof, and continue in force until amended or repealed. 

Prodamation No. 217, hearing date the 29th day of October, 1900, together with the 
regulations issued thereunder, is thereby repealed. 

And 1 do strictly c^rge every Resident Magistrate, Pield-comet and Justice of the 
Peace to see that this Proclamation is obeyed, and to bring to ustioe any person who 
may contravene the same. 
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Locust Disease Fungus. 


The attention of landowners and others is drawn to the provisions of Government 
Kotioe No. 1123 of 1897, wherein it is notified for general information that supplies ot 
Iiooust Disease Fungus may be obtained from the Director of the Bacteriological Instl* 
tttte, Graham’s Town, at a cost of sixpence per tube to all applicants residing in the 
Colony. Applicants beyond the borders of the Colony are ieg,uired to pay the cost of 
postal in addition to the amount charged. 

As the Fungus is cultivated on a moist jelly and is therefore liable to become dried 
up and useless if hept long on hand, it is not found possible to store supplies in the 
various districts of the Colony ; and applicants desirous of trying the Fungus should 
therefore submit their applications, with a remittance for the quantity applied for, 
direct to the Director, who can always supply the Fungus in proper condition and oxt 
short notice. 


Lxing-Sickness. 


INTRODUCTION OF CATTLE FROM OVER THE ORANGE RIVER. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, the following Proolamation was 
published in the Qcyo&rnment Gaeette of the 30th October, 1900; — 

Whereas by virtue of the provisions of the Act No. 27 of 1893, entitled the “ Anim al 
Diseases Act, 1898,’* it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Governor by Proolama- 
tion iti the Gazette, to prohibit the importation or introduction into this Oolony from 
any place beyond the same in which any infectious or contagious disease afieoting 
animals shall be known or be supposed to be prevalent, of any such animals as in such 
Proclamation shall be mentioned 

And whereas the disease known as Lung-sickness (Pleuro-pneumonia) is prevalent 
amongst cattle in the Transvaal and the Orange River Oolony ; 

Now, therefore, I do hereby proclaim, declare and make mown that, under and by 
virtue of the powers vested in me by the said Act No. 27 of 1893, the introduction of 
Cattle from the Transvaal and the Orange River Oolony, save by road by way of Aliwal 
North, Bethulie Bridge or Norval’s Pont, and subject to the regulations set forth in 
the Schedule hereto, shall be prohibited, such prohibition to take efieot from the date 
of this my Proclamation. 


ScMMe to the foregomg Proclamation, 


(1) No cattle shall be introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal or the Orange 
Biver Colony by rAdway. 

(2) No cattle shall be introduced into this Colony from the Transvaal and the Orange 
Biver Oolony by road, 

(а) Unless the person In charge of such cattle shall have obtained and have in his 
possession a certificate with regard to such cattle, in the form set forth in 
Schedule A hereto, signed by a competent and responsible ofiEioer or person 
delegated for this purpose by the Government of the Transvaal or the Orange 
River Oolony, and 

(б) Unless such certificate shall have been countersigned or endorsed by the 
Inspector appointed for this purpose by the Colonial Goverximent at Aliwal 
North, Bethi&ie Bridge, or Norval’s Pont. 

(8) No person intending to introduce cattle feom the Transvaal or the Orange River 
Colony, shall be permitted to introduce such cattle unless he shall have obtained the 
afore^d endorsement, and he shaU, with that view, ^ve timely noidoe to the Inspector, 
Stating the number of cattle and the place, within 3 miles of AUwal North, Bethulie 
Bridge and Norval’a Pont, ’fl^here the cattle may be inspected, and the proposed time of 
introduotlon; and upon receipt of such notice the Inspector ^all proceed at the 
and to the place specified in such notice, or as soon thereafter as may be possible, then 
and there to examine such cattle. 
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(4) The person in charge of such catUo shall be bound to produce the certificate 
aforesaid to the Inspector, and such Inspector shall, if the certificate be in order, and 
the cattle be free from disease, make an endorsement on the certificate in the form 
given in Schedule “ B ’ hereto, and the cattle may thereafter proceed on their way, 
The person in charge of such cattle is liable to bo oallod upon to produce tho oertifioate 
aforesaid, duly endorsed, to any Fiold-Oornot, Police Olficor or owner of land over 
which the cattle may pass or be passing. 

(6) In the absence of tho Certificate prescribed in regulation (2) tho cattle shall be 
quarantined for a period not less than twonty-ono days at some place on tho north bank 
of the Orange Biver and in tho neighbourhood of Aliwal North, Bothulie Bridge and 
Norval’s Pont where they may be inspected by an Officer of tho Oolonial Government, 
appointed for the purpose, at such intervals as may bo considered necessary. 

(6) On the expiration of the period of quarantine the Inspector, should he bo satisfied 
that the cattle are free from disease, shall issue a Ceitificate in tho form set forth in 
Schedule C hereto. 

(7) The person in charge of suoh cattle as are referred to in the Certificate mentioned 
In regulation (6) is liable to be called upon to produce suoh Certificate to any Field- 
Oomet, Police Officer or owner of land over which such cattle may pass or be passing, 

(8) Any person who shall contravene any of the provisions of these regulations shall, 
upon conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds, or in default of payment 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not exceeding three 
months unless suoh fine bo sooner paid. 


SOHEDUIiB A. 

I hereby certify that the undermentioned Cattle either have not mixed with and 
Cattle afiected with Lung- sickness and axe free from disease : or have been efieotively 
Inoculated against Lung-sickness and are free from disease, viz.; — 

Number and general\ 

description of- 

Cattle 

Owner’s name and].. 

address j 

In charge of 

Place to which Cattle are being sent.. 

{Signature) 

(Address) * 

Date 


SCHEDULE B. 

(Endors&imnt to he made by the Bispector,) 

1 hereby certify that 1 have examined the Cattle to which this Certificate refers and 
find them to be free from disease. 

(Inspector’s Signature 

Address) * 

Date 


SCHEDULE 0. 

I hereby certify that the Cattle to which this Certificate refers have undergone a 
peKiod of quarantine for at least twenty-one days, that I have examined them and find 
them to be free from disease, viz. ; — 

Number and general] 

description of- 

Cattle 

Owner’s name and 

address j 

In charge of 

Place to which Cattle are being sent 
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HoTB ; n.r. denotes that, up to the date of publication, Returns have not been 
received from those Stations. 

OAPJi PENINSULA: inohus.I 

II. -continued. 

INCHES 

Royal Observatory, 12 nch 


Montagu 


1*16 

gauge 

4-72 

De Hoop (Div. Robertson) 


1*21 

Cape Town, (Fire Station) . , 

n.r. 

Groot Drakonstein 


2*55 

Do South African College 

1-82 

Porterville Road . . 


1*94 

Do Sea Point Hall . . 

1*59 

De Dooms 


0*58 

Do Molteno Reservoir 

2-6G 

Rawsonville 



Do Flatteklip 

,1*35 

Woltevreden (Caledon) 


4*53 

Do Signal Hill 

1*60 

The Oaks (Cores) . . 


2-68 

Table Mountain, Disa Head . . 

2*60 

Danger Point 


2*26 

Do KasteeTs Poort . . 

G.15 

Viigeboom River 


3*89 

Do Waai Kopje 

8-10 

Bothlehem (SteUenbosch No. 1 

4*42 

Do St. Michael’s 

Devil’s Peak, Block House . . 

Do, Nursery Gauge . . 

8*67 

n.r. 

»n.r. 

„ „ No. 2 

III. WEST COAST : 

3-72 

Do. Lower Gauge 

n.r. 

Port Nolloth 

t » 

O.IG 

Rondebosoh 

n.r. 

Do. (Howard) 

. • 

n.r. 

Newlanda (Montebello) . . 

n.r. 

Klipfontein . . 


0-66 

Blshopscourt • . 

n.r. 

Kraaifontein • . 


n.r. 

Claremont 

4*06 

O’okiep . • 


n.r. 

Kenilworth 

3*98 

Springbokfontein (Gaol) 

. , 

0*89 

Wynborg (St, Mary’s) 

6*08 

Concordia 


n.r. 

Groot Oonstantia.. 

4*59 

Garios • • 


0*12 

Tokai .. •• 

2*83 

Kersefontein • . 

. , 

n.r* 

Simon’s Town (Wood) 

n.r. 

The Towers 

, , 

1-38 

Do, (Gaol) 

2*55 

Dassen Island 


1-06 

Blaauwberg Strand 

1*01 

Malmesbury 


1-94 

Robben Island 

1-30 

Piquetberg 

• . 

2.01 

Strandfontein • • 

n.r. 

Van Rhynsdorp , , 

.. 

n.r. 

Camp’s Bay 

1-22 

Clanwilliam (Gaol) 


0*73 

Fish Hoek 

1*87 

Do, (Couch) 


0-78 

Cape Point 

0-7 1 

Welbedacht 


n,r. 

Woodstock 

4*03 

Hopefield . • 

Lilyfontein 


0‘57 

n.r. 

U, SOUTH WEST ; 

Bersto River 

Klapmuts 

1 

2*12 

2*98 

Zoutpan 

IV. SOUTH COAST j 


0-47 

Stellenbosch (Gaol) 

2*84 

Cape L’ Agulhas 


2-34 

Somerset West „ * 

2*80 

Bredasdorp 

. . 

2*62 

Paarl 

2*06 

Swellendam 


2*78 

Wellington (Gaol) 

2*27 

Heidelberg 


1-74 

Do. (Huguenot Seminary) 

1'93 

Riversdale 


1-65 

Tulbagh 

X*68 

Dumbie Dykes - . 

. . 

2*48 

Kluitjes Kraal 

2-37 

Mossel Bay 

. . 

2*09 

Ceres « • • » • • 

3*65 

George 

.. 

4-21 

Do. Road 

1*94 

Ezelzagt 


n.r 

Rocklands 

1*27 

Millwood 

« , 

n,r. 

Caledon 

2*88 

Sour Flats 

• . 

n.r. 

Do. (Gordon) 

2 03 

Concordia 


n.r. 

Worcester (Gaol) 

0-46 

Knysna 


3-40 

Do, (Melring) 

n.r. 

BufielsNek 

.. 

n.r. 

Hex River 

0-62 

Harkerville 


n.r. 

Lady Grey (Div. Robertson).. 

0*56 

Plettenberg Bay 


2*88 

Robertson 

0*76 

Forest Hall 


n.r. 

Robertson (Govt, Plantation) 

0*83 

Blaauwkranta 

•• 

4*26 
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IV. SOUTH COAST— inches.' VII. E. C. KAR'ROO -continmuL inches. 


Storm’s Biver 


3*69 1 

Wintorhook , , . • 

U.I, 

Witte Els Bosoh « • 


4-0-1 

Klipdrfft (Do Erf) 

n.i. 

Humansdorp 


i‘23 

Kendrew 

0-12 

Cape St. Francis • . 


1-92 

Graalt-Roinot 

0*60 

Hankey 


0*88 

Do, (College) 

O-ilO 

Witteklip 


1-89 

New Bothosda 

n.r 

Van Staaden’s (upper) 


1*77 

Roode Bloem 

0-40 

Do. (lovfer) 


1-61 

Wollwood 

n.r, 

Uitenhage 


0-93 

Do. Mountain 

n.r. 

Do (Inggs) 


u.r. 

Jansonvillo 

0.45 

Do Park 


0-80 

Patrysfontoin 

0-59 

Dunbrody 


0-88 

Toegedacht 

0-00 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 


1-02 

Klipfontein 

u.r. 

Walmer Heights (near Port 



Cranomero 

n.t. 

Elizabeth) 


n.r. 

Pearston 

0-80 

Tankatara 


0-97 

Somerset East 

0-90 

Lettering . * 


4-26 

Do. (College) 

0-97 

Shark’s Biver (Nursery) 


1-63 

Longhope 

n r. 

Do (Convict Station 


1-10 1 

Middleton 

n.r. 

Orootvader’s Bosoh 


3-00 

Oorndale (Div. Aberdeen) 

n.i. 

Kammelk Bivler . « 


8-10 

Cookhouse 

n.r, 

Melkhoutfontein «• 


2*20 

Doornbosch, Zwagorshook 

n.r. 

Vogel Vlei 


1-66 

Middelwator 

0-16 

Great Brak Biver * • 


2-46 

Darlington 

n.r. 

Victoria Park, P. E, 


1-67 

Buffers Kloof 

1-18 




Klipplaat 

0-41 

V. SOUTHEBN KABBOO ; 



Bloemhof , • 

0-45 

Touws Biver (D. E.’s Office) 
Ladismith 

•• 

0-86 

1-28 

Walsingham 

Arundalo 

0-30 

0-67 

Amalienstein • • 


0-72 



Oalitzdorp 

Oudtshoorn 

•• 

0*90 

1*57 

VIII* NORTHERN KARROO : 


Vlakte Plaats 


n.r. 

Oalvinia . • 

n.r. 

Uniondale 


1.98 

Middlepost 

n.r. 

Kleinpoort 


n.r. 

Sutherland 

0*46 

Glenoonnor 


n.rJ 

Bheboksfontein 

n.r. 

Verkeerde Vlei 


0-62: 

Fraserburg 

n,r. 

Bok Biver 


0-86 

Onderste Dooms 

n.r. 

Triangle 


0-42 

Droogefontein 

n.r. 

Pietermeintjes 


0*80 

Gannapan 

n.r. 

Grootfontein 


0*39 1 

Carnarvon 

0-30 




Wagenaar’s Kraal 

n.r. 

VI. WEST CENTRAL KARROO: 


Brakfontein 

0-45 

Matjesfontein . « 


1-10 1 

V ogelstruisf ontein 

0-49 

Prince Albert Road 


n.r. 

Victoria West 

0-26 

Fraserborg Road 


0-40 

Britstown 

0-C6 

Prince Albert 


n.r. 

Murraysburg 

0-13 

Zwartberg Pass . . 


4*15 

De Kruis 

0-28 

Beaufort West 


0*36 

Richmond 

1*42 

Dunedin 


0-37 

De Aar 

0-01 

Nel’sPoort 


n.r. 

Middlemount 

n.r. 

Camfer’s Kraal .. 


0-36 

Hanover 

1-85 

Lower Nel’s Poort 


0*65 

Philip’s Town 

0*87 

Baaken’s Rug 


0*41 

Boschfontein 

0-66 

Willowmore 


0*43 

Petrusville 

1*65 

SteytlervUle 


000 

The Willows 

n.r. 

Roosplaats 


n.r. 

Naauwpoort 

0-87 

Laingsburg 


0-57 

Middelburg 

0-69 




Colesberg * • 

1-02 

V I. EAST CENTRAL KARROO : 


Tafelberg Hall 

n.r. 

Aberdeen (Goal) 

. , 

0*55 

Rietbult (Colesberg Bridge) 

0-79 

Do. (Bedford) 


0-72 

Stonehills • .. 

n.r. 

Aberdeen Road «. 

* , 

n.r. 

Cradock • « 

0.12 

Bletfontein • • 

.. 

0-18 

Do. (Rose) 

0*10 
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Varsch Vlei 


n.r. 

Witmoss 


n.r. 

Steynsburg 

. • 

0-84 

Do. (Nesemann) 

. . 

U.l*. 

Daggaboor’s Nek .* 

• • 

n.r. 

Springfield 

. « 

n.r. 

Quagga’s Kork 

. • 

n.r. 

Tarkastad . • 

• • 

0*47 

Drummond Park 


n.r. 

BietVlei 

. • 

n.r. 

Brand Vlei 

. , 

n.r. 

Williston 

. • 

n.r. 

Omdraai’s Ylei * • 


n.r. 

Zwagersfontein • . 


n.r. 

Varken’s Kop 


1-00 

Oulmstook 

. , 

n.r. 

Doorskuilen 


0 54 

Houwater Dam • • 


n.r 

Hillmoor *. 


1*06 

Glen Boy • * 

. . 

0*74 

Spitzkop 

Phizantefontein *• 

• • 

n.r. 

•• 

n.r. 

n.r. 

Grodt Vley, Thebua 


n.r. 

i^einhaasfontein 


0-27 

Scorpion’s Drift * . 


000 

Boyorsfontein 


0*33 

Haasfontoin • . 


0-69 

Maraisburg 


0-76 


SOUTH-EAST --contiimed, 
Sydney’s Hope . . 

CuUendale • • • • 

Adelaide • • • • 

Atherstone 
Alexandria 

Salem . • • • 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) 

Do. (Baot. Inst.) . . 

Heatherton Towers (near 
Graham’s Town) 

Fort Beaufort •• 

Xatberg 

Balfour 

Seymour 

Glencairn 

Alice • • 

Lovedald 

Port Alfred . • • • 

Hogsback 

Thaba N’doda 

Peddie . . • • 

Cathcart 
Keiskama Hoek 
Dynamite 

Thomas Biver . . . . 

King William’s Town 

Do. Hospital 

Btutterheim (Wylde) •• 

Do. (Bests) • * 

Dohne • • • • 

'R’liViiiaiA 


INCHES 

110 

n.r. 

0*52 

1*33 

1*88 

0*92 

1*50 

1*23 


X. NOBTHEBN BOBDEB ; 
Pella • • • • 

Kenhardt • « 

VanWyk’sVlei 
Prieska 

Ounmurry • • 

Griqua Town 

Campbell * • « • 

Douglas • • • • 

Avooa (Herbert) •« ** 

Bskdale • • • • 

Hopetown • • * • 

Orange River « • . . 

Newlands (Div. Barkly West) 
Kimberley (Gaol) 

Do. (Stephens) 
Bcaconsfiold 

Bollsbank (Div. Barkly West) 

Grootdrink . • * • 

Barkly West 

Qpington 

Trooiiapspan 

New Year’s Kraal . . 

Karree Kloof - . • • 


X. SOUTH-EAST: 

Melrose •• •• 

Varken’s KuU (Div. Bedford) 

Wifholt 

Cheviot Fells (Bedford) • • 
Alicedale •• *• 

Bedf *rd (Gaol) ' •• 

Do* (HaU) .. 



Blaney • • 

• • 

n.r. 

n.r. 

Kei Boad • • 

ft ft 

n.r. 

n.r. 

Evelyn Valley 

ft* 

n.r. 

0*25 

Berlin 

ft ft 

n.r. 

n.r. 

Isidenge 

• • 

n.r 

008 

Pirie Forest 


n,r. 

0*39 

Quacu Forest 

ft ft 

mr. 

0*76 

Kologba 

ft ft 

n.r. 

1*53 

Fort Jackson 

ft 

n.r. 

1*08 

Komgba 

ft. 

0*84 

1*50 

Prospect Farm (Div. Komgba) 

n.r. 

1*06 

Hopewell Do. 


n.r. 

1*26 

East London, West 


1*84 

0-64 

Do. East 


n.r. 

1*69 

Fountain Head • • 


n.r. 

1*96 

Fort Ounynghame 


n.r. 

n.r. 

Katberg Sanatorium 


2*47 

n.r. 

CuylerviUe 


n.r. 

n.r. 

Bolo , . 


n.r. 

1-06 

Fort Fordyce 


n.r. 

n.r. 

Sunnyside 


0*98 

n.r. 1 

Scott’s Bottom . . 


1*19 

2*21! 

Bxwell Park (Waku) 


0 26 

3-60 

Crawley 


0*49 

1 

Chiselhurst 


1*09 


I 


0*33 

XI. NOBTH-EAST : 

1*27 

n.r. 

Veuterstad »• •• 

0*65 

ElleRraer<* . . • • 

1*02 

0*67 

Burnley, Cyphergat . . 

000 

n.r. 

Burghersdorp • • * • 

n.r. 

0 90 

Do. (LeBoex) •* 

n.r. 

n.r. 

Molteno Station • • • • 

n.r* 
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XI. NORTH-EAST — contmiccd. inches, j 

Oypbergat 

1*30 

Thibet Park 

0*29 

Storkstroom 

0*73 1 

Do. (Voitc'h) 

n.r. 

Rocklands 

OUJi 

Aliwal North (Gaol ) 

1*70 

Do. (Brown) 

2*15' 

Rietfontoin 

1*61 

Buffolsfoutoin 

1*58 

Hex’s Plantation . , 

u.r. 

Garnacvon Farm 

ogg! 

Jamestown 

1*20 

Queenstown (Gaol) 

0*I2| 

Do. (Beswick) 

n.i . 

Dordrecht 

n.r. 

Tylden 

n.r. 

Snow Hill 

11 1 

Hetsohel 


Lady Grey 

11. 1 . 

Bolotwa (Oontest) 

11. i 

Lady Prera . • . * 

0.‘U 

Avooa (Div, Barkly East) 

n 1 . 

Keilands 

O-Ob 

Barkly East . , 

I*i3 

Glenlyon . . 

n.r. 

Gateshead * • , . 

n.r. 

Lyndene 

1*01 

Mooifontein . . 

0*B‘J 

Poplar Grove 

O-IO 

Biesjesfontein 

n.r. 

Whittlesea . • 

0*30 

Halsoton 

102 

Middloeourt 

0 99 

Sterkspruit 

8*62 

Doornkop 

0*48 

Bllkana 

4*42 

Table Hill 

306 

XII. KAPPRARIA: 


Slaato, Xalanga « . 

n.r. 

Ida, Xalanga 

n.r. 

Cala, Xalanga 

n.r. 

Gofimvaba 

n.r. 

Ngiamakwe 

0*()1 

Main 

n.r. 

Engcobo 

n.r. 

Butterworth 

0*19 


XU. KAFFPA1UA-- contlnmd. 


rNCllES 

Willowvale 


1*09 

Mount Flot oho f 


0'(>5 

Wlliotclalc .. 


0*2'i 

Mqanduli 


n.r. 

Matatiolo 


n.r. 

Urntata 


0*11 

Quinbu 


n.r. 

Kokstiul 


1*00 

Port St. John’ 1 *» 


2*20 

Utn/.imknlu 


2*20 

Wood<*lin •• 


2*08 

Tabaiikulii 


n.r. 

Kilrudi .. 


2*08 

Somorvillo (Div, Tsolo) 


0*59 

'I’somo 


0*91 

llajuiya 


1*92 

■Mount A>lil‘ 


1 21 

Sotnba 


1*70 

Flag-.tai{ 


1*91 

fnsikoni 


2*29 

XIII, BASUTOLAND : 

Mafotong 



Mohahe’s Hook . * 



Qaoha’s Nok 


1*80 

Moyoni Qntbing 
*1 oyateyaneng . * 




2H7 

Lorilio 



Uutba Butho 



Masoru 



XIV. CHANGE RIVER COLONA 


Bothulie 

• • 

•98 

Kroonstad • « 

* • 

n.r. 

Ixv. NATAL: 

Durban, Observatory 

• • 

239 


XYC. TRANSVAAti 

Johannobburg *. .. n.r. 

Do. Ooinotory n.r. 


IXVII. BE50HDANADAND : 

I Viyburg . • • . 0*66 

' 'OCauDgti • • • • 

IxYXlt RHODESIA: 


Eentani 

Macleat 

Idutywa 


0*n7 Salisbury .. n.r, 

0*65 Hope Eoantain • . 2*09 

u.i*.' Goeloug nr. 



RATES OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 


CaRKENT MARKET RATES, 
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Qrftham’erTo^vn 



OUBEEKT MARKET RATES OP AGRIOULTDTRAL PRODTJOE- {eonmued). 
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Note.— Betnnib fea^e not been ret^lvcd from tlie Civil Commissicmm^ id DordrecUt, Ecst liOBdon and Ora a lAeii»e^ 






